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**. .. by his individual genius the face 


of English music was completely changed” 


A Famous Contemporary Sums Up Elgar 


By Ernest NEWMAN 


England will celebrate the 

centenary of the birth of 
Edward Elgar, during whose long 
life, and largely by whose individ- 
ual genius, the face of English mu- 
sic was completely changed in little 
more than a single generation. (He 
died on Feb. 23, 1934). He is sig- 
nificant to us today not only for 
what he was in himself but as an 
historical figure, the summing up 
of a century of radical change in 
English conditions, social and cul- 
tural and political as well as musi- 
cal; and it may accordingly be of 
some interest to an American 
reader to see how it all looks now 
in the eyes of one who not only 
lived right through the Elgarian 
period but has survived it by sev- 
eral -years—a period that has al- 
ready ceased to be vividly contem- 
poraneous and has become objec- 
tive history. 


Or JUNE 2 of this year we in 


Born at Broadheath 


The Fates seem from the begin- 
ning to have put their backs into 
the job of conditioning and robing 
Elgar for the playing of an entirely 
English role in music. His family 
name goes back to Saxon times. 
His forbears had long been rooted 
in central England, and he himself 
was born and bred in the very heart 
of the country, his birthplace being 
Broadheath, a tiny place, hardly 
more than a name, a few miles 
away from Worcester. 


With the latter small ancient 
town and the surrounding country- 
side he remained closely associated, 
physically and mentally, to the end 
of his life. After many changes 
of domicile in the years of his 
fame and the plentiful contacts he 
had in time made with our metro- 
politan life it was to Worcester that 
he returned with nostalgic affection 
at the finish. The little town and 
the surrounding country, and more 
especially the nearby Malvern hills 
in which he always delightedly 
wandered and brooded had struck 
undying roots within him. 

I well remember being struck by 
this fact one day when I was walk- 
ing with him in the garden of his 
last home—Marl Bank, Worcester 
—when through a gap in the trees 
at the bottom of the garden I saw 


Ernest Newman, now 88, has for 
many years been England’s most em- 
inent music critic and writer of books 
on music. 
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the old city timelessly set and 
framed, as it were, with the old 
cathedral towering above it in a 
sort of mystical grandeur. It was, 
I felt, in order that he might relive 
in his last days something of that 
ancient mid-England life that he 
had finally resolved to make his 
last sojourn there; even the very 
English prospect, which had at one 
time appealed to him strongly, of 
settling in Shakespeare’s Stratford- 
on-Avon finally had to give way to 
this. 

It took Elgar more than half the 
traditional span of human life to 
find himself as a composer, and to 
be found. The local environment 
was not very propitious. The Eng- 
land into which he had been born 
could hardly rank by continental 
standards as a musical country. 
London had a rich enough musical 
life, though one imported in large 
part from the Continent. Two or 
three of the largest provincial towns 
were able to keep large-scale music 
going in a modest desultory way, 
but even there the notable events 
were the occasional big festivals, 
when the local people were given 
an opportunity of hearing star per- 
formers from the metropolis and 
established works of some magni- 
tude. 


Three Choirs Festivals 


In Elgar’s early environment the 
outstanding things of this kind were 
the festivals of the Three Choirs— 
those of the three adjacent cathe- 
dral cities of Worcester, Gloucester 
and Hereford, the venue shifting 
from one to the other each year. 
For the rest, there was in Worces- 
ter and its neighborhood, as in 
provincial England in general, a 
good deal of musical activity of 
the minor kind—plenty of choral 
singing and amateur chamber-music- 
making, with an occasional more 
ambitious effort for which. orches- 
tral players from some larger center 
would be engaged to reinforce 
the local amateurs. Musical life in 
Worcester was about as advanced 
as in the generality of towns of 
its size at that time, and into this 
life the young Elgar flung himself 
with enthusiasm; he took a sym- 
pathetic part in it, indeed, even 
long after he had developed from 
a provincial to a national, and even 
international, figure. 

He wrote an immense number 
of small works in those early days, 
but practically all of it, of course, 


in the smaller forms. He studied 
and experimented in ways purely 
his own, with masters like Mozart 
for models, and now and then he 
would get some small piece or other 


1892: here, framed between two 
negligible pieces of the current Eng- 
lish salon order was a Larghetto 
that we can now recognize as the 
beginning of the real Elgar, es- 
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Sir Edward Elgar in his old age looks over a manuscript 


published. It was not until the late 
1880s that he became fairly 
widely talked about, by reason of 
a little salon piece, “Salut d’Am- 
our”, that caught the popular fancy 
of the time and appeared in various 
arrangements. The only genres in 
which he could hope to make any 
particular progress in popular rec- 
ognition were those of the cantata 
and the oratorio, in which the 
smaller choral and orchestral socie- 
ties could be of use to him; so 
there came in steady progression 
in the nineties “The Black Knight” 
(1891), “The Light of Life” (1896), 
“Scenes from the Saga of King 
Olaf” (1896), “The Banner of St. 
George” (1897), and “Caractacus” 
(1898). None of these remains vital 
as a whole today, but with our 
present knowledge of the complete 
Elgar we can detect in each of 
them signs of the emergence of 
a personality new in English music. 


First Hints of Individuality 


On the purely orchestral side 
there were hints of this also in 
the “Froissart” Overture (1890), 
and above all in the middle move- 
ment of a Serenade in E minor for 
String Orchestra (Op. 20), written 
in its first form in the summer of 


pecially the Elgar of the great 
symphonic and concerto slow 
movements. The short piece still 
maintains its first vitality; English 
music is here seen for the first 
time approaching the caliber of the 
greater German music of the 
period. 


“Enigma” Variations 


He had entered his forties by 
the time his real development be- 
gan. The first unmistakable sign 
of an imagination hitherto un- 
known in English music was the 
“Enigma” Variations (Op. 36), 
which Hans Richter produced in 
London in June 1899. “The Dream 
of Gerontius” was performed at 
the Birmingham Festival of Octo- 
ber, 1900: it was not an instantan- 
eous success, for neither Richter, 
who conducted it, nor the choir 
really understood it, and there 
were passages in the poem of 
the Catholic Cardinal Newman 
that jarred on the susceptibilities 
of some Protestant listeners. But 
the score was published at the 
same time, and the work soon made 
its mark among musicians: Julius 
Buths took it up in Diisseldorf, and 
Richard Strauss publicly expressed 
his admiration for his English col- 








Above: Elgar’s 
birthplace at 
Broadheath, near 
Worcester, Eng- 


land 


Right: The sitting 
room in Elgar’s 


home 

Below: A corner 
of the study, 
showing pictures 
of the people 
who figure in the 
“Enigma” Varia- 
tions 


league. The year 1901 produced 
the first two “Pomp and Circum- 


stance” Marches (Op. 39), the 
“Cockaigne” Overture (Op. 40) and 
saw the beginning of the mas- 
terly “Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings” (Op. 47), which was com- 
pleted in 1905. 

During the first few years of the 
new century one success after an- 
other—musical and social—fell to 
Elgar’s lot in bewildering rapidity. 
The one-time provincial found 
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himself a member of exclusive 
London clubs and societies; from 
universities he received degrees; 
and in 1904 he was knighted, after 
a three-day festival in his honor at 
Covent Garden. He was beginning 
to be persona grata in a Court that 
had hitherto not shown any par- 
ticular interest in music, and gos- 
sip still has it that he owed his 
knighthood primarily to the fact 
that the new King, Edward VII, 
had taken a great fancy to the 


asily comprehensible tune of the 
trio of the first “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” March — a tune that 
was later to become still more fa- 
mous, even notorious, when it was 
harnessed to the patriotic doggerel 
of “Land of Hope and Glory”. 
Then, when Elgar seemed to be 
on the very crest of the wave, his 
genius took an odd turn. He threw 
all his energies for a time into the 
composition of a huge oratorio tril- 
ogy, of which the first two mem- 
bers, “The Apostles” and “The 
Kingdom”, appeared (in 1903 and 
1906 respectively). There is much 
great music in each of these, but 
they are hampered by their the- 
ology: an “Interpretation” of them 
by an amiable Canon of the Protes- 
tant Church was published with the 
composer’s approval, and the theo- 
logical design and upshot of it all 
were made to appear of at least as 
much importance as the musical 
substance. I for one could not 
bring myself to take this view of 
the matter, and for a while rela- 
tions between Elgar (whose ac- 
quaintance I had made in Liver- 
pool about 1900) and myself were 
rather strained, for, as his corre- 
spondence of that period shows, the 
theology of the ambitious work had 
struck deep roots within him. 





Musical Upheaval Within 


My later and present view of the 
matter is that the whole phenome- 
non had its origin, somewhat para- 
doxically perhaps, in a musical up- 
heaval within him. Elgar, as I 
know from many talks with him in 
later life, was not really as “re- 
ligious” as he is popularly supposed 
to have been. His earliest associ- 
ations of that order were Roman 
Catholic, and out of these had 
come “Gerontius”; but the real dy- 
namic impulse in him at that time 
was a profound humanism that 
could find just then its supreme 
expression only in the great page- 
ant of Catholic ritual and age-old 
Catholic art. His wife — he had 
married in 1889—was deeply re- 
ligious, and she undoubtedly exer- 
cised considerable influence on him 
for a long time. But my own im- 
pression, as I have said, is that the 
fundamental force in the projection 
and working out of the big religi- 
ous trilogy — the third part of 
which was never completed—was 
musical. 

In the early 1900s, as I see it, 
something was going on within him 
of the same nature as that which 
went on in Wagner about 1857, 
when a great tidal wave of new 
musical feeling and thinking swept 
him away from the milieu of the 
“Ring” into the entirely different 
world of “Tristan”. I have else- 
where expressed the opinion that 
Wagner did not, as is popularly 
supposed, write “Tristan” because 
he was in love with Mathilde Wes- 
endonk, but fell in love with that 
rather commonplace young woman 
simply because he was on fire with 
“Tristan”: she merely caught the 
over-spill of his new musical im- 
agination. 

Something basically of the same 
sort had happened, I think, to El- 


gar. As a musician he was now 
rapidly attaining to maturity: but 
he needed some big poetic, human- 
istic impulse to help him to con- 
centrate his musical thinking. in 
another environment he- would 
probably have sought it in opera; 
but the conditions of musical life 
in the England of that day made 
this impossible. In the great human 
drama of the founding and devel- 
opment of the Christian Church he 
found both a medium for the ex- 
pression of his profoundest feel- 
ings and an architectural frame- 
work in which he thought he could 
create a vast new synthesis of de- 
sign and organization. Anyhow, he 
put the whole of himself into the 
religious trilogy for a long time, 
only, I think, to have it borne in 
upon him ultimately that the true 
outlet for his new self would have 
to be found elsewhere. 


Success of First Symphony 


He found this first of all in his 
First Symphony (Op. 55), which 
occupied him in 1907 and 1908. 
This had an enormous and well- 
deserved success: it challenged the 
German symphony on its own 
ground, an immense corpus of new 
feeling and thinking finding its nat- 
ural realization in an individual 
form. There soon followed the 
Second Symphony and then the 
Violin Concerto, and the great 
period ended with the completion 
of the symphonic poem “Falstaff” 
in 1913. A third symphony re- 
mained incomplete at his death, 
and abundant as are the sketches 
for this that have come down to us 
we can form no real idea of what 
the work would have been like had 
he lived to finish it. 


Civilization’s Swan Song 


Actually, then, the period of his 
greatest creation ended with the 
two symphonies, the Violin Con- 
certo, and a deeply-felt Cello Con- 
certo that was completed in Au- 
gust, 1919. In all these works we 
in England can hear today the 
swan song of a dying civilization. 
Subsconsciously, if not consciously, 
Elgar seems to have been aware 
that his world and that of many 
others of us was in process of 
bleeding to death. The war of 
1914-1918 shook him to his foun- 
dations; all past human values, the 
artist in him divined, were now in 
the melting pot, and the prospects 
of the new brew filled him with ap- 
prehension. During the war he 
wrote several small works of a 
patriotic though in no way chau- 
vinistic order, expressions of what 
he felt had been best in the English 
spirit in ages past and in the pres- 
ent. There are thrilling and uplift- 
ing moments in such works as the 
“Carillon” (1914), “The Fourth of 
August”, “The Spirit of England”, 
“To Women” and “For the Fallen”, 
all of which came into being dur- 
ing the war; but the original emo- 
tional force of all of them has been 
weakened by the tragic course of 
world events since then. Material 
difficulties of many kinds had wor- 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Susannah—The New American Opera 
Reveals a Promising Talent 


N Sept. 27, 1956, a new and 

most promising creative tal- 

ent was brought to national 
attention with the production by 
the New York City Opera Com- 
pany of Carlisle Floyd’s two-act 
musical drama, “Susannah”. Up to 
that night, Carlisle Floyd was al- 
most as little-known in his native 
America as in Europe, and the 
following day the press, including 
the musical press, found it had to 
scurry around to his hotel to find 
out something about him. 

Thirty years old, Floyd was born 
in 1926 in a small town in the 
South Carolina low-country, the 
son of a Methodist minister whose 
people were among the French 
Huguenot immigrants to Charles- 
ton in the late 16th Century. His 
mother’s forebears were Scotch- 
Irish settlers in the Carolinas dur- 
ing pre-Revolutionary times. He 
began playing the piano under the 
tutelage of his mother at the age 
of ten, and at 16 was awarded a 
scholarship in piano at Converse 
College where he studied for two 
years with Ernst Bacon. Thereafter 
he continued his studies with 
Bacon at Syracuse University, 
where he received his Bachelor's 
degree. In 1947 he joined the fac- 
ulty of the Florida State University, 
in Tallahassee, as a teacher of 
piano, a position which he still 
holds. He has written two other 
operas—‘“Slow Dusk”, which has 
had several performances at uni- 
versities around the country, and 
“Fugitives”, produced at Florida 
State University in 1951, in addi- 
tion to dance scores, songs and 
song cycles. 


Based on the Apocrypha 


The idea of “Susannah” came to 
him in the form of a suggestion 
that he write an opera based on 
the Apocrypha story of Susanna 
and the Elders. After a period of 
gestation, he wrote the libretto him- 
self in the remarkably short period 
of ten days and composed the 
music during the autumn and win- 
ter of 1953-54, orchestrating it 
during the spring and autumn of 
the same year. 

During a stay at the Aspen Fes- 
tival in Colorado in the summer of 
1954, he showed the score to the 
singers, Phyllis Curtin and Mack 
Harrell, who expressed immediate 
interest in it and agreed to appear 
in the two leading roles at the pre- 
miere performance at the Florida 
State University in February, 1955. 
This performance was given, ex- 
cept for Miss Curtin, Mr. Harrell 
and one faculty member, by an 
all-student cast. 

It is of the greatest relevance 
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Phyllis Curtin, in the title role, and Norman Treigle, as the 
Reverend Olin Blitch, in the New York City Opera production 


of “Susannah” 


that the composer has designated 
this work as a musicat drama 
rather than an opera. A relatively 
short work, in two acts, five scenes 
apiece (105 minutes of music), the 
opera is a_ straightforward, un- 
adorned story of malice, hypocrisy 
and tragedy of almost scriptural 
simplicity of language and char- 
acterization. I have described it 
elsewhere as “in the severity of its 
ethic and the symbolism of its 
characters, a kind of morality play 
in a contemporary setting”. It has 
none .of the dramatic sterility of a 
morality _play, however. On the 
contrary, it is motile and vitally, 
emotionally alive. 

It concerns Susannah Polk (so- 
prano) who Ives with her brother, 
Sam (tenor) on a farm in New 
Hope Valley in the mountains of 
Tennessee and in that state of 
splendid isolation from contempor- 
ary civilization which so often ob- 
tains among mountain folk every- 
where. Many of their customs are 
strange and archaic and they speak 
a colorful, however ungrammatical, 
dialect which Floyd has reproduced 


with unerring fidelity. 

After a short orchestral prologue 
which introduces some of the prin- 
cipal music of the opera, the scene 
opens on a summer night in the 
yard of New Hope Church where a 
square dance is in progress. The 
dancers, including Susannah, are 
being put through the paces of a 
typical hoedown by a fiddler and a 
caller while the elders of the com- 
munity and their wives look on 
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Carlisle Floyd, composer of “Su- 
sannah”, who was born in South 
Carolina and now teaches in Florida 


and await the arrival of the Rev- 
erend Olin Blitch, an_ itinerant 
evangelist, who is to hold soul- 
saving meetings amongst them. The 
wives look particularly at Susan- 
nah, beautiful and flushed with ex- 
citement, and, in envy, they tell 
each other that she is a shameless 
girl (“Look at her throwin’ her 
head back, and look at the cut of 
her dress”). The men, however, are 
more appreciative, and try to cut 
in on the dance. 

At this point the Reverend Blitch 
(bass baritone) appears, a_ tall 
powerfully built man in a plaid 
shirt and a ten-gallon hat. He iden- 
tifies himself and is greeted by the 
assemblage intoning a four-part 
chorus with a strong hymn-like 
quality, though in 6/8 meter 
(Bx, 1). 

Hymn tunes, modality and folk- 
loristic strains are hallmarks of 
virtually all of the music in this 
score, and, as a young man brought 
up in a southern Methodist parson- 
age, Floyd came by this musical 
heritage honestly, aided by a fine 
ear for its subtleties as well as its 
essential characteristics. 

The dancing resumes, and Blitch, 
not long in discovering Susannah, 
manages to get into the group and 
dance with her. 

Scene 2 is later the same evening 
in front of the rickety farm house 
of the Polks. Susannah is there 
with Little Bat, a feline, shifty-eyed 
youth, not too strong mentally, who 
adores Susannah (this part can 
either be sung by a tenor or 
spoken), and he twits her about 
dancing with the preacher. Paying 
no heed to him, she begins to sing 
with an air of enchantment: “Ain't 
it a pretty night?”, the first aria of 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A picture of the Maestro at his last 
concert with the NBC Symphony 
in 1954 


By Rosert SABIN 


HEN Arturo Toscanini died 

in his sleep on the morning 

of Jan. 16, 1957, the world 
lost one of its legendary figures. 
He had reached a patriarchal age 
(he would have been 90 on March 
25), but his active career had lasted 
so long, past his 87th birthday, that 
one could only think of him as a 
Grand Old Man. At his bedside in 
his Riverdale home in New York 
when he died were his son, Walter, 
one of his daughters, Countess 
Wally Castelbarco, and his secre- 
tary, Anita Colombo. He is also 
survived by another daughter, 
Wanda, wife of Vladimir Horowitz. 
Mrs. Toscanini died in Italy in 
1951. 

Toscanini was a royal personage 
in the world of music, crowned by 
genius and established by a world- 
wide fame of over ‘half a century. 
When most of us were born, he was 
already famous, and he worked 
with unabated zest for almost 70 
years. What Pavlova symbolized 
in dance, what Bernhardt symbo- 
lized in theatre, Toscanini symbo- 
lized in music. He was known to 
millions who never heard him con- 
duct. His name stood for a fierce 
integrity and artistic independence 
that the world accepted and ad- 
mired. 


Miraculous Musicianship 


Even during his lifet'me, a mass 
of legends sprang up about Tosca- 
nini—about his miraculous musi- 
cal powers, his fiery temper and 
impatience, his superhuman energy, 
his alternations of warmth and ten- 
derness and smoldering withdrawal, 
his fantastic memory, his artistic 
humility, coupled with a vivid tem- 
perament and overwhelming will 
power. Much as he hated cheap 
publicity and personal réclame, and 
consuming as was his passion for 
his work, Toscanini could not help 
fascinating the world. 

His career was as extraordinary 
as the wildest novel, and his genius 
literally racked him at times. A 
fire seemed to burn in him that 
awed and compelled those around 


h'm. An angel in his devotion to 
his art and reverence for the great 
masters of music, he could be a 
very devil in his insistence on re- 
alizing his conceptions, on wringing 
perfection from himself and the 
musicians who labored under h'm. 
The man was no goody-goody; he 
was too great and too human for 
that. He could be despotic in more 
matters than music, and he was as 
unsparing in his judgements of 
others as he was in his criticism of 
himself. But even in his all-too- 
human qualities there was a fierce 
intensity, a heroic scope that set 
him apart. In our time, the world 
has seen no more remarkable ex- 
ample of sheer musical genius, not 
only in the technical but in the 
emotional and intellectual spheres. 

It is small wonder that Toscanini 
was one of the greatest interpreters 
of Beethoven. For there was much 
in the lives and temperaments of 
the two giants that was similar. 
Both were faced with privation and 
sacrifice in childhood. Both had to 
accept responsibilities at an age 
when most men are still sheltered; 
and both developed a stoic fortitude 
before they were out of their teens. 
They both cherished a complete in- 
dependence ‘as men and artists, and 
never let the world intimidate them. 
Both believed in human freedom as 
profoundly as they did in the dig- 


except for a tour with an Italian 
orchestra in 1920-21. 

From 1926 until 1954 his Amer- 
ican career was steady (with only 
one gap of a year and half)—one 
long crescendo of fame and 
achievement. If we set 68 years as 
the span of his activity as a con- 
ductor, we find that just half of it 
centered in the United States. 


Native of Parma 


Toscanini was borp.on March 
25, 1867, in the Italian city of 
Parma. His father Claudio and 
mother Paolina were both descen- 
dants of working-class families with 
no musicians in their immediate 
ancestries, at least. His father was 
a tailor who tried his hand at other 
trades and at one time had been a 
soldier in Garibaldi’s army. Arturo 
was the oldest of three children; his 
two younger sisters showed no signs 
of the brilliant powers that set the 
boy apart from his early years. The 
family was poor and it was obvious 
from the beginning that Arturo 
would have to fight his way. He 
was a precocious child not merely 
musically but in other ways as well, 
learning to read very early and 
showing astonishing powers of 
memory even in those first years. 
In 1876, when he was nine, he was 
admitted to the Parma Conserva- 


was a characteristic attitude, and 
in a radio interview only a year or 
two ago his daughter Wanda hu- 
morously described her father’s 
horror when she mentioned to him 
one day as a young girl that she 
would like to sing. He could not 
bear the idea of himself or any 
member of h's family doing any- 
thing musical except the very best, 
and obviously he did not think that 
he had produced another Patti or 
Ponselle! 

Toscanini’s fellow students in 
Parma recognized his extraordinary 
gifts, and they nicknamed him “‘il 
genietto” (“the little genius”) 
which caused some stormy scenes. 
From the very beginning of his life, 
he hated praise of this sort and he 
remained utterly straightforward as 
an artist, cutting applause short at 
concerts and refusing to capitalize 
on his fame. Though in later years 
he attracted crowds of worshipers, 
he insisted on keeping his private 
life for himself, his family, and his 
close friends, and facing the public 
as a mus‘cian. In private, he could 
say staggering things about himself 
or other conductors, but he was 
always as humble as a child before 
Beethoven or Verdi or Wagner and 
he never stopped working, study- 
ing, struggling to improve his con- 
ducting of their music. In this 
sense, a more modest artist never 


The World Loses a Legendary Figure 


nity of the human individual. And 


both of them were absolutely un- 
compromising as artists. No one 
who heard Toscanini conduct the 
Ninth Symphony or the “Missa 
Solemnis” could fail to recognize 
the spiritual affinity that he felt for 
those works. In deepest humility 
before the master composer, he 
seemed nevertheless to be speaking 
from his own heart of hearts. 
Toscanini has been a household 
figure in American life for so long 
that we are apt to forget that his 
European career was just as long 
and just as illustrious as his Ameri- 
can career. He began at 19, in 
1886, but it was not until 1908, 
when he was 41 that he first came 
to the United States. He left in 
1915 and did not return until 1926, 


tory and two years later was 
granted a scholarship. He studied 
piano and other standard subjects, 
working in cello with Carini and 
composition with Dacci. He was 
graduated on July 14, 1885, “with 
distinguished praise”. 

During his student years, Tos- 
canini had played the cello in the 
orchestra of the Parma Opera dur- 
ing the spring carnival seasons and 
had conducted an orchestra of his 
fellow students. He even conducted 
one of his own compositions at a 
school concert, but he quickly 
abandoned any ambitions that he 
might have had in this field. As he 
later explained, “I do not compose 
because I know that whatever I 
composed would fall below the 
standard I set for myself.” This 


The last photograph taken of Toscanini conducting in Italy, in 1953 


at La Scala 





Erio Piccagliani 


lived. Toscanini had the venera- 
tion for creative genius that all of 
the supreme interpreters have had. 

No sooner out of the Parma 
Conservatory than Toscanini was 
at work. The impresario Claudio 
Rossi engaged him to play the cello 
and help as assistant chorus master 
and vocal coach with an Italian 
opera company that was to visit 
Brazil during the 1886 season, 
which took place in the European 
summer months. It was thus that 
his celebrated debut, on June 25, 
1886, took place in Rio de Janeiro. 


Hostility to Brazilian Conductor 


The principal conductor of the 
company was a Brazilian, Leopol- 
do Miguez. The performances in 
Sao Paulo had been bad, and when 
the company came to the capital, 
hostility between the singers and 
the conductor broke out into open 
defiance. Miguez appealed to the 
public through the newspapers, and 
the performance of Verdi's “Aida” 
on June 25 promised to be a stormy 
one. At first, the assistant con- 
ductor tried to start the perform- 
ance but he was driven from the 
podium by jeers and catcalls. Then 
the chorus master tried and shared 
the same fate. 

The 19-year-old Toscanini had 
originally intended to stay away 
that night to avoid the disturb- 
ances, but he had changed his mind 
and was in the pit. His fellow mu- 
sicians, both singers and _ instru- 
mentalists, were well aware of his 
memory (he played his cello parts 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Toscanini, soon after his debut as a con- 
ductor in Rio de Janeiro in 1886 





The Maestro at 83, during the NBC Symphony 


coast-to-coast tour in 1950 


An interested spectator at Bonneville 
Dam during the 1950 tour of the 
NBC Symphony 
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As he appeared in 1908, when 
he first came to the United 
States to conduct at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 





An early cartoon of Toscanini conducting 


(1886) 





Toscanini with Fiorello LaGuardia, then mayor of New 
York, in the 1940s 


Still alert in his late eighties 
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has had a long, colorful, and 

eventful history that is an im- 
portant part of the cultural and 
political history of Western civiliza- 
tion. Representations of opera pro- 
duced today are, with a few excep- 
tions, those of works written from 
the second third of the 19th cen- 
tury to the end of the first decade 
of the 20th. Yet opera flourished 
in the great capitals of Europe two 
and a half centuries before and, 
especially in Italy and France, oc- 
cupied pride of place in the cul- 
tural life of those times. We pro- 
pose to survey the state of opera, 
its vicissitudes in style and taste, 
with appropriate peripheral obser- 
vations, from the production of 
Monteverdi’s “Orfeo” in 1607 at 
Mantua to the appearance of some 
significant work (we hope) in 1957 
that is unknown at this time of 
writing. 

Before going into a brief resumé 
of the history of opera a few words 
might be devoted to a discussion 
of its elements and to its most out- 
standing types. 


[: IS A truism to say that opera 


Word, Tone, Spectacle 


The word, “opera”, is part of 
the term “opera in musica”, a 
“work in music”; through common 
usage it refers to a form combining 
the elements of drama, poetry, 
music, action, dance, stage design, 
and costume. The combination of 
these factors and the opposition at 
times of one of them to any other 
one or more in the claim on the 
attention conspire to make opera 
a hybrid art form suspect in the 
realm of aesthetics. In its three and 
a half centuries of existence one 
of three main elements—let us re- 
group them into word, tone, spec- 
tacle — has for a time played the 
dominant role; of the three, tone 
has remained in the ascendancy the 
longest—to this day the popularity 
of any opera depends on the vital- 
ity of its music. In very few works 
have the three main elements 
existed harmoniously side by side; 
even in these few cases it is the 
music that accounts for the’r occa- 
sional reappearance in the operatic 
repertory. 

Opera is nowadays roughly di- 
vided into two main classes: “num- 
ber” opera and music drama. In 
the first class are lumped together 
all the operas in which the dramatic 
continuum is set to numbers for 
one or more voices in recognized 
mus‘cal forms, separated from 
each other by a kind of musical 
declamation called “recitative”, the 


Opera’s 350-Year History— 


From Monteverdi to Britten 


latter untrammeled by the demands 
of musical form and with the 
slightest kind of musical texture. 
To this class belong the works up 
to and including. early Wagner. 
who, in his major works, conceived 
the form known as music drama. 
Number operas were also written 
after Wagner, indeed, are written 
up to the present day. 


Purpose of Recitatives 


In the great majority of number 
operas the dramatic continuum is 
interrupted by this oscillation be- 
tween recitative and set piece as 
well as by the applause that is be- 
stowed on the triumphant delivery 
of a solo or concerted number. The 
purpose of recitative is to advance 
the action or to tell the audience 
what has happened, is happening, 
or is going to happen. A solo or 
ensemble number’s function is to 
present an emotional situation or 
to project a mood. In some cases 
the solo and concerted numbers 
participate in the action. This is 
especially notable in the finales of 
Mozart’s major works; in at least 
three of these—“The Marriage of 
Figaro”, “Don Giovanni’, “The 
Magic Flute”’—some of the finales 
are about half as long as the acts 
in which they are placed. 

In music dramas the distinguish- 
ing features are mainly two: the 
absence of separate numbers—in 
other words, the presence of a 
musical continuum going hand in 
hand with the dramatic continuum 
—and the quasi-independent role 


played by the orchestra, which, 
more often than not, achieves a 
symphonic continuity and musical 
development. 

In their external form, number 
opera and music drama are simi- 
lar; both are composed of acts 
ranging from one to four and even 
five. In number opera, however, 
an act may be subdivided into indi- 
vidual sections—depending on the 
written text — composed of vocal 
choruses, duets, trios, quartets, etc., 
and solo arias, interspersed with 
recitatives, which usually introduce 
one of these. An act of a music 
drama is subdivided formally into 
scenes, but in performance these 
subdivisions are not apparent for 
the reason that the music maintains 
a continuous web of sound from 
the beginning to the end of the act 
by means of such musical devices 
as concealed cadences and elisions 
or overlapping of phrases. 


Types of Opera 


Types or kinds of opera boil 
down to a few. “Grand opera” was 
a term applied to French 19th- 
century opera, in which every word 
was sung and which carried a story 
of tragic import. The operas of 
Meyerbeer are grand operas in the 
old sense of the term; nowadays, 
serious opera of all national schools 
is called grand opera. 

“Opéra comique”, “singspiel”, 
“opera buffa”, “comic opera” are 
almost synonymous terms. The 
distinctions are too fine and de- 
tailed to be d'scussed here. The 


Uppér left: The first edition of Caccini’s “Euridice”, Florence, 1600. 
Below: Scene from Handel’s “Julius Caesar in Egypt’, 1724. The cari- 
cature is wrongly ascribed to Hogarth 





main differences between these types 
and that of grand opera are: (1) 
spoken dialogue is interspersed be- 
tween set numbers in opéra comique 
and singspiel (the first is French, 
the other German), recitative in a 
quick parlando style is used in 
opera buffa; (2) the stories are 
lighter in tone and usually have a 
happy ending. 

With comic opera the distinction 
is not so precise; not all comic 
operas conform to the aforemen- 
tioned requirements. Thus, Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger”, based on 
a story with deep philosophical un- 
dertones but with comical episodes 
and a happy ending, is sung 
throughout as in grand opera. The 
same is true of Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, though one spoken 
line is uttered by Octavian in the 
last act. Bizet’s “Carmen” was 
originally an opéra comique de- 
spite its tragic outcome because it 
had spoken dialogue between the 
set numbers; this dialogue, unfor- 
tunately, was later cast into recita- 
tive. “Carmen” is now classed as 
a grand opera. 


Italian “*Verismo” 


Italian “verismo” is a_ special 
type because of the realism of its 
stories—stark, even brutal. Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Puccini’s “Tosca” are two exam- 
ples of verismo, one dealing with 
low life, the other with high life, 
in Italy. 

The history of opera discloses 
an interesting analogy to the enter- 
prise resulting in the discovery of 
America. Just as Columbus sailed 
westward to find another approach 
to India but instead found the 
American continent in his way, so 
also did a set of Florentine noble- 
men around the year 1600 seek to 
revive the ideals and practices of 
Greek drama by means of a union 
of dramatic poetry, music, action, 
and scenery, so fused that not one 
of these would predominate over 
the others but would combine in a 
manner to conform to the Greek 
idea of drama according to Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy in the 
“Poetics”, to wit: “ ... the imita- 
tion of an action that is serious and 
also, as having magnitude, com- 
plete in itself; in language with 
pleasurable accessories, each kind 
brought in separately in the parts 
of the work; in a dramatic, not in 
a narrative form; with incidents 
arousing pity and fear, wherewith 
to accomplish its catharsis of such 
emotions. Here by ‘language with 
pleasurable accessories’ I mean that 
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with rhythm and harmony and song 
superadded; and ‘the kinds sepa- 
rately’ 1 mean that some portions 
are worked out with verse only, 
and others in turn with song (Mc- 
Keon, ‘The Basic Works of Aris- 
totle’, Random House, p. 1460)”. 

The first works produced. were 
laudable attempts to realize the 
Greek ideal. The vocal line ad- 
hered to the rhythm and accent of 
the spoken word almost completely 
devoid of the melodic graces and 
of the basic requirements of musi- 


~ 


troduction of solo arias, vocal en- 
sembles, a greater variety of musi- 
cal characterization, a richer har- 
monic texture, and dramatic or- 
chestral effects, such as the tremolo 
for strings. 

Monteverdi's plots, like those of 
his immediate predecessors, were 
taken from Greek mythology, but 
he infused them with a warmth of 
expression more Italian than Gre- 
cian. His first opera, “Orfeo”, in 
a prologue and five acts, was per- 
formed in public for the first time 





An Italian stage with standees, from a woodcut made in Venice, 1552 


cal form: repetition of melodic pat- 
terns, regularity and balance be- 
tween the phrases. It (the vocal 
line) was accompanied by a smali 
orchestra, the texture of whose 
music was colorless and tenuous 
and lacking in the rich and com- 
plex polyphonic devices common 
to the choral music of the period. 

Instead of effecting a rediscovery 
of Greek drama these Florentines 
initiated an entirely new form that 
later evolved into opera as we 
know it. In the first works in the 
new form produced at the courts in 
Florence one of the three main 
factors mentioned previously—that 
of word — predominated over the 
two others, tone and spectacle. For 
a time these early enthusiasts were 
satisfied with what their composers 
had created, but the effects of these 
first efforts soon palled. The long 
stretches of monotonous recitative 
turned the attention of the com- 
posers attached to the courts of 
Florence and surrounding cities 
(the most notable of whom was 
Monteverdi) toward the enrichment 
of the musical means with the in- 
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at the Court Theater, Mantua, on 
Feb. 24, 1607, 350 years ago. It 
had a pfivate production before the 
court at Mantua sometime before 
—the exact date is unknown. The 
score demands a large number of 
instruments, divided into three main 
groups: (1) fundamental instru- 
ments (chording instruments and 
basses); (2) 14 stringed instru- 
ments, ranging downward from the 
small French violin to the contra- 
bass viols; (3) 11 wind instru- 
ments, mostly brass, including four 
trombones. There are many instru- 
mental interludes; there is also a 
great variety of instrumental color 
in the accompaniment to the solo 
arias. 

In this first genuine opera there 
is none of the stilted expression 
found in the monotonous recitative 
of earlier works; the voice rises and 
falls with the demands of emotional 
speech. Drastic harmonic changes 
(from E major to G minor in the 
scene between the Messenger and 
Orfeo, for example), echo changes 
of mood. Monteverdi’s grasp of 
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structure is remarkable, particularly 
in Act III. 

The results of these early at- 
tempts to resurrect Greek drama 
were not as had been anticipated 
Without their knowing it the Flor- 
entines and their successors in 
Venice and Rome had created a 
new form in which music was the 
dominant factor. In the long his- 
tory of opera two other attempts 
were made to steer it in the course 
of Greek drama, one by Gluck, the 
other by Wagner. Each resulted in 
ridding opera of its grosser ele- 
ments but, as before, music gained 
the upper hand, and Greek drama 
in its pristine form remained a 
mere ghost of the historical past. 


Opera House in Venice 

Up to 1637 the enjoyment of 
opera was confined to northern 
Italian courts. In that year the first 
public opera house opened in 
Venice with Manelli’s “L’Andro- 
meda” either in February or in 
March. The popular appetite for 
opera was so great that 17 theaters 
produced 388 operas by the end of 
the 17th century. This popularity 
affected the nature of opera itself. 

For a brief time in the early 
Venetian period, spectacle and the 
employment of machinery for the 
appearance of gods in mid air and 
other supernatural phenomena out- 
ranked music in interest. This was 
due to opera ceasing to be a court 
function as it had been in Florence 
and Rome. In Venice it became a 
public institution and therefore the 
public demands for a good show 
were met. The use of machinery 
created a sensation; in the play 
bills of the time the names of the 
engineers who devised the machines 
appeared in the largest type, the 
names of the composers in about 
the smallest. The cost of these pro- 
ductions was enormous; that of cer- 
tain festival performances would 
even seem to us prohibitive. 

Here is a listing of the stage re- 
quirements only for Freschi’s “Be- 
renice”, produced in 1680: 100 
soldiers; 100 virgins; 100 horsemen 
in armor; 40 cornets on horseback; 
six mounted trumpeters; 6 drum- 
mers; six ensigns; six sackbuts (old 
French saqueboute [pull-push], a 
medieval type of trombone); six 


flutes; 12 minstrels playing on 
Turkish instruments; six pages; six 
cymballers; 12 huntsmen; 12 
grooms; 12 charioteers; two lions 
led by two Turks; two elephants; 
four horses drawing Berenice’s tri- 
umphial car; 12 horses drawing six 
cars; six chariots; a forest filled 
with wild boars, deer, and bears. 

The ascendancy of spectacle was 
short-lived; music again came into 
her own with the advent of the 
virtuoso solo singer coincident with 
the rise of the Neapolitan school 
in the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies. The virtuoso singer exer- 
cised a tyrannical sway over the 
composers who were forced to 
write arias especially for the dis- 
play of their technical prowess to 
the detriment of dramatic truth. An 
act was a dreary succession of 
arias for each of the principals, 
these arias separated by dull 
stretches of recitative, which served 
merely to allow one character to 
take another’s place at the center 
of the stage for the delivery of his 
or her showpiece. 


Lack of Dramatic Content 

Though the music was often of 
first-rate quality, it has not survived 
because it lacked the dramatic con- 
tent that would give it pith and 
meaning to later generations. Its 
decorative qualities prevailed over 
the accents of human expression; 
its center of interest remained in 
the realm of vocal technique with 
the orchestral accompaniment rele- 
gated to a subordinate level. 

The number of operas written 
and produced in Italy alone in the 
17th and 18th centuries is incred- 
ible—well over 1,000. If they sur- 
vive at all today, they exist only 
in manuscript, buried in libraries 
in Europe and America. Even the 
operatic masterpieces of Handel, 
great musician though he was, are 
buried in the limbo of forgotten 
works, though a few have been re- 
vived with most happy results in 
Germany and the United States in 
the past two decades. But these 
revivals have been sporadic and 
have been confined to occasional 
festival performances and to pro- 
ductions by music departments in 
colleges and universities. 

Meanwhile, France had already 








“We are living on the operatic 


achievements of yesterday” 
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placed its own distinctive stamp on 
opera. The first operas imported 
from Italy between 1645 and 1652 
found little favor among French 
aristocratic audiences except those 
works that featured machines and 
ballet. The absurdity of the plots, 
the arid stretches of recitatives, the 
affected posturings of the solo sing- 
ers did not appeal to the French 
rationalistic mind. 

A young Florentine, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Lully, gifted in mind and 
business acumen, devised a formula 
for successful French opera by 
combining classical tragedy and 
ballet with the best features of 
Italian opera. He was surpassed in 
musical quality by Jean Philippe 
Rameau, whose operas, conceived 
in the spirit of his time, sank into 
obscurity with the passing of the 
ancien régime. However, one of 
his better works, “Les Indes gal- 
antes”, was revived with some suc- 
cess in Paris within the last few 
years. 


Importance of Gluck 


It is unnecessary and even tedi- 
ous to trace step by step the sub- 
sequent development of opera in 
the important countries of Europe, 
but the historically significant figure 
of Gluck cannot be lightly passed 
over. Though he was born in 
Austria, his first operas were in 
the Italian style. Later, he made 
Paris his headquarters, and there 
composed the works in which he 
sought to reanimate opera in the 
light of Greek idealism by ridding 
music of superfluous ornamenta- 
tion and having it conform to valid 
and lofty dramatic situations. 

Gluck’s reforms made a tremen- 
dous impact on his contemporaries 
and successors, particularly on 
Mozart, also Austrian born, who 
wrote the bulk of his works in the 
Italian style set to Italian texts. 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, “Don 
Giovanni”, and “Cosi fan tutte” 
make up a triumvirate of master- 
pieces infused with his own special 
musical and dramatic genius. From 
the standpoint of works performed 
today the history of opera begins 
with Mozart. He lived in an age 
in which, in the opinion of many, 
the art of music approached its 
zenith both in composition and 
vocal performance. In the art of 
composition, content and form 
achieved a mutuality and balance 
never realized since in like measure. 


In the art of performance it was 
the golden age of phenomenal 
singers, especially those of the 
female ‘sex. 


Mozart’s Genius for Opera 


Mozart, like Handel before him, 
became enamoured of the human 
voice; it dominated his musical 
thought both in vocal and instru- 
mental music. The spirit of the 
times, especially in Vienna, and 
his own dramatic instincts turned 
him in the direction of opera. It 
is in the opera that the core of 
Mozart’s genius lies; only through 
the knowledge of his dramatic 
works can one gain a sure under- 
standing of the style of his in- 
strumental music, be it for piano 
solo, chamber ensemble, or for 
orchestra. All of his music is im- 
bued with a singing quality which 
is the peculiar hallmark of his 
genius. 

The 19th century marked the 
apotheosis of operatic art; the 
century was dominated by the twin 
giants, Verdi and Wagner. Verdi 
was not an innovator; he accepted 
the opera form as it existed in his 
day. Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, 
and, in France, Meyerbeer, showed 
him the path he was to follow. The 
design was simple: strong, dramatic 
situations; melodies, both un- 
adorned and ornamental, that 
warmed their way into the hearts 
of their hearers. His early operas, 
crude, but with the masculine vigor 
and directness that marked all his 
subsequent works, echo the pa- 


triotic aspirations of a people seek- 
ing to throw off the Austrian yoke 
and to build one nation out of the 
many small states that made up 
the crazy-quilt pattern of Italy. 

The stories he chose were either 
gloomy melodramas diffused in plot 
or those based on some historical 
episode. But, in “La Traviata”, he 
produced what may be called the 
first modern opera, dealing with 
no grandiose event, but with the 
intimacies of love and sacrifice, the 
heroine of which was the sinner 
with a heart of gold. 

The operas which followed show 
an ever-ripening art, a sure han- 
dling of the orchestra without ever 
allowing it to dominate the singers. 
The climax of this phase is “Aida”, 
in which word, tone, and spectacle 
contribute toward the general ef- 
fect without being as completely in- 
tegrated as they were to be in the 
Wagnerian music drama. All of 
these works of Verdi are superb ex- 
amples of number opera. But with 
the collaboration of the poet and 
musician, Boito, Verdi produced 
“Otello” and “Falstaff”, both con- 
tinuous in their music within each 
act, though each has numbers that 
are artfully joined to each other by 
transitions and other musical de- 
vices. “Otello” was the climax of 
tragic opera; “Falstaff” his only 
comic opera outside an earlier un- 
successful one, is an example of 
incessant energy and movement, 
and of subtle delineation of char- 
acter, astounding as the work of 
an octogenarian. 


World of Weber 


Though opera in Germany 
existed as early as the 17th cen- 
tury, there was no national school 
for the simple reason that Germany 
was a group of small states, each 
importing its culture from Italy and 
France. Though Mozart, in “The 
Magic Flute”, and Beethoven, in 
“Fidelio”, wrote operas strongly 
German in feeling, the authentic 
German note was struck by Weber 
in “Der Freischiitz’, with its mix- 
ture of idealism, magic, and the 
mysterious spell of the dark forests. 
In this and in later works of the 
German national school thé hearer 
was no longer a spectator; he was 
drawn into the spell induced by 


A performance of Gluck’s “Armide” at the Opera in rue Saint-Honoré, 
Paris (painting by G. de Saint-Aubin) 








word—such expressive connations 
as “liebe” and “leb’wohl”’; by tone 
—magic tones of a French horn 
calling him back to nature and to 
primordial beginnings; and by spec- 
tacle—scenes of nature, her for- 
ests, rocky heights, and the like. 

What Weber initiated, Wagner 
carried out in his works beginning 
with “The Flying Dutchman”. 
With one exception these works are 
based on myth and legend; the ex- 
ception “Die Meistersinger”, which 
recreates the old medieval town 
of Nuremburg and its guild of ar- 
tisans. 


Power of Wagner 


At the risk of being superficial, 
we will have to pass over many 
features of the Wagnerian system: 
his theories of “Gesamtkunstwerk” 
or the amalgamation of all the arts, 
his formal organization in both 
drama and music, his “leitmotiv” 
system, his enthronement of har- 
mony as a basis of his form and 
as a medium of expression, his hier- 
archy of orchestra over singer, his 
view of theater as ritual and as a 
temple of art, etc. He was cer- 
tainly the most powerful, if not the 
most loved, composer of opera. He 
raised opera as an art to equal 
rank with the symphony, because 
even symphony was contained 
withifi his musical cosmos. What is 
the “Ring” but a. symphony, of 
which “Das Rheingold” is the in- 
troduction, “Die Walkiire” the first 
movement, “Siegfried” the second, 
or scherzo movement, and “Gdtter- 
dammerung” the finale, which re- 
capitulates and resolves all the 
dilemmas of the preceding move- 
ments? 


Opera has never been the same 
since Wagner, even though his in- 
fluence has waned during the past 
20 years or so. His effect on opera 
was all good with, perhaps, one 
exception: a tribe of vocalists de- 
veloped who misapprehended his 
arioso style for one of constant 
declamation, contrary to his inten- 
tion. Who has not suffered under 
the whoops and scoops mistaken 
for the Wagnerian manner of sing- 
ing? Another than the singer is 
sometimes to blame: the overen- 
thusiastic conductor who knows his 
symphony better than his opera, 
who has little awareness of the vo- 
calist’s problems. 


Two Successors 


A few glorious names need to be 
mentioned: Puccini, the successor 
to Verdi; Richard Strauss, the suc- 
cessor to Wagner; Debussy, fol- 
lower of nobody, whose single mas- 
terpiece, “Pelléas et Mélisande”, re- 
mains one of the most perfect ex- 
amples of the marriage of words 
and music. 

We are living on the operatic 
achievements of yesterday. What 
will the future portend? An en- 
couraging sign is the creative ac- 
tivity of Benjamin Britten in Eng- 
land and the growing interest in 
opera among the young people of 
the United States, as shown by 
the numerous opera workshops 
throughout the country. 
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The 
Religion 

of 
the 


Pianoforte 





By Bernarp SHAW 


(Reprinted from the February, 1894, 
issue of “The Fortnightly Review’, with 
permission from the former editor of the 
English magazine, which ceased publi- 
cation in 1954 and is now-incorporated 
with “The Contemporary Review’’.) 


HE other day somebody went 

to Rubinstein and said, “Is 

the pianoforte a musical in- 
strument?” That is just the sort of 
question people put nowadays. 
You call on the Prince of Wales 
to ask, “Is England a republic?” 
or on the Lord Mayor with, “Is 
London a city?” or on Madame 
Calvé to take her opinion, as an 
expert, on “Is ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’ an opera?” 

In treating such questions as 
open ones you have already 
achieved a paradox; and even if 
the Prince of Wales should have 
the presence of mind to simply say 
No, and the Lord Mayor and 
Madame Calvé, Yes, and have you 
immediately shown out, still you: 
are in a position to fill the contents 
bill of one of our weekly scrap 
papers with, “Is England a repub- 
lic? —- What the Prince of Wales 
says”; and so sell off an edition to 
people who cannqgt bring them- 
selves to think that the plain ex- 
planation of the mystery is that 
you are a foolish person. 


No Simple Yes 


Yet it will not do to reply to 
“Is the pianoforte a musical in- 
strument?” by a simple Yes. That 
would be an understatement of a 
quite extraordinary case. The 
pianoforte is the most important of 
all musical instruments: its inven- 
tion was to music what the inven- 
tion of printing was to poetry. Just 
consider the analogy for a moment. 
What is it that keeps Shakespeare 
alive among us? Is it the stage, 
the great actors, the occasional re- 
vivals with new music and scenery, 
and agreeably mendacious accounts 
of the proceedings in the news- 
papers after the first night? Not a 
bit of it. Those who know their 
Shakespeare at all know him be- 
fore they are 25: after that there 
is no time—one has to live instead 
of to read; and how many Shakes- 
pearean revivals, pray, has an 
Englishman the chance of seeing 
before he is 25, even if he lives in 
a city and not in the untheatered 
country, or in a family which re- 
gards the pit of the theater as the 
antechamber to that pit which has 
no bottom? I myself, born of pro- 
fane stock, and with a quarter-cen- 
tury of playgoing, juvenile and 
manly, behind me, have not seen 
as many as a full half of Shakes- 
peare’s plays acted; and if my im- 
pressions of his genius were based 
solely on these representations I 
should be in darkness indeed. 


From “Hamlet” to “Hamlet” 


For what is it that I have seen 
on such occasions? Take the soli- 
tary play of Shakespeare’s which is 
revived more than twice in a gen- 
eration! Well, I have seen Mr. 
Barry Sullivan’s Hamlet, Mr. Dan- 
iel Bandmann’s Hamlet, Miss Mar- 
riott’s Hamlet, Mr. Irving’s Ham- 
let, Signor Salvini’s Hamlet, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet, Mr. Ben- 
son’s Hamlet, Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s Hamlet, and perhaps others 
which I forget. But to none of 
these artists do I owe my acquain- 
tance with Shakespeare’s play of 


“Hamlet”. In proof whereof, let 
me announce that, for all my 
“Hamlet”-going, were I to perish 
this day, I should go to my account 
without having seen  Fortinbras, 
save in my mind’s eye, or watched 
the ghostly twilight march (as I 
conceive it) of those soldiers who 
went to their graves like beds to 
dispute with him a territory that 
was not tomb enough and continent 
to hide the slain. 
a 

But what has all this to do with 
the pianoforte? Well, can anything 
be more obvious? I decline to in- 
sult the intelligence of the public 
by explaining. 


“Heroism without Risk” 


Let me, however, do an un- 
solicited service to thousands of 
fellow-creatures who are huddling 
round the fire trying to kill time 
with such sensations as they can 
extract from novels, not suspecting 
a far more potent instrument stands 
dumb by the wall, unthought of 
save as one of those expensive and 
useless pieces of show furniture 
without which no_ gentleman’s 
drawing-room is complete. 

Take a case by way of illustra- 
tion. You are a youth, let us sup- 
pose, poring over “The Three 
Musketeers”, or some romance of 
Scott’s. Now, in the name of all 
that is real, how much satisfaction 
do you get out of mere descriptions 
of duels, and escapes, and defi- 
ances, and raptures of passion? A 
good deal, you think (being young); 
but how if you could find a sort 
of book that would give you not 
merely a description of these thrill- 
ing sensations, but the sensations 
themselves — the stirring of the 
blood, the bristling of the fibers, 
the transcendent, fearless fury 
which makes romance so delight- 
ful, and realizes that ideal which 
Mr. Gilbert.has aptly summed up 
in the phrase, “Heroism without 
risk”? Such a book is within your 
reach. Pitch your “Three Mus: 
keteers” into the wastepaper basket, 
and get a vocal score of Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots”. Then to the 
piano, and pound away. In the 
music you will find the body and 
reality of that feeling which the 
mere novelist could only describe 
to you; there will come home to 
your sense something in which you 
can actually experience the candor 
and gallant impulse of the hero, 
the grace and trouble of the hero- 
ine, and the extracted emotional 
quintessence of their love. 


The Question of the Duels 


As to duels, what wretched 
printed list of the thrusts in carte 
and tierce delivered by D’Artagnan 
or Bussy d’Amboise can interest 
the man who knows Don Giovan- 
ni’s duel in the dark with the Com- 
mandant, or Romeo’s annihilation 
of Tybalt (not Shakespeare’s, but 
Gounod’s Romeo), or Raoul’s ex- 
plosion of courage on the brink of 
the fight in the “Pré aux Clercs”. 
And mark, it is only at the piano 
that that “Pré aux Clercs” fight is 
really fought out—that Maurevert 
comes out of the darkness with his 








assassins to back San Bris, and that 
Marcel, in extremity, thunders his 
“Eine feste Burg” at the door of 
the inn, and brings all the Hugue- 
not soldiers tumbling out to the 
rescue with their rataplan. Go to 
the theater for that scene, and there 
is no sense in what passes: Maure- 
vert is cut; Marcel is cut; every- 
thing that makes the scene grow 
and live is cut, because the opera 
is so long that even with the fourth 
act omitted it is impossible to pre- 
sent it unmutilated without an un- 
gentlemanly curtailment of the 
waits between the acts. Besides, it 
is a curious circumstance that op- 
eratic stage managers never read 
operas, perhaps because, since they 
never conceive cause and effect as 
operating in the normal way, the 
composer’s instructions would only 
lead them astray. At all events, 
we have Meyerbeer at the same dis- 
advantage on the stage as Shake- 
speare. 


“IT Cannot Play the Piano” 


Here I can conceive our “Mus- 
keteer”-loving youth interrupting 
me with some impatience, to ex- 
plain that he cannot play the piano. 
No doubt he cannot: what of that? 
Berlioz could not play the piano; 
Wagner could not play the piano; 
nay, I myself, a musical critic of 
European reputation, I cannot play. 
But is any man prevented from 
reading “Othello” by the fact that 
he cannot act or recite? You need 
not be able to play your “Hugue- 
nots”; if you can read the notes 
and bungle over them, that is suf- 
ficient. 

This only leads our youth to put 
his difficulty more precisely: he 
cannot even read the notes. Of 
course not; but why? Because he 
has never discovered that they are 
worth learning. Pianism has been 
presented to him as a polite accom- 
plishment, the object of which is 
to give pleasure to others—an ob- 
ject which has not been attained, 
he has observed, in the case of his 
sisters. To him, therefore, I seem 
to propose that he shall, in pure 
and probably unsuccessful altru- 
ism, spend so many hours a day 
for a year over Czerny’s, Plaidy’s, 
or Cramer’s exercises in order that 
he may be able to play Beethoven’s 
“Pathetic” Sonata slowly and awk- 
wardly, but note-accurately, to the 
manifest discomfort and _ distur- 
bance of all within earshot. 


The Follies of Youth 


Now, he does not care two 
straws about the “Pathetic” Sonata, 
and would not spend 12 hours, 
much less 12 months, over Czerny 
to save all Beethoven’s works from 
destruction, much less to oblige me. 
Therefore, though he will learn to 
smoke, to skate, te play billiards, 
to ride, to shoot, to do half a dozen 
things much more difficult than 
reading music, he will no more 
learn his notes than a sailor will 
learn ploughing. Why should he, 
since no pleasure can come of it 
for himself? As to giving pleasure 
to others, even sisterless youths 
know, first, that there are not ten 
men in Europe among the most 
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gifted and arduously-trained pro- 
fessionals whose playing gives pleas- 
ure to enough people to fill St. 
James’s Hall; and second, that the 
effect of ordinary amateur playing 
on other people is to drive them 
almost mad. 

I learned my notes at the age 
of 16 or thereabouts; and since 
that time I have inflicted untold 
suffering on my neighbors without 
having on a single occasion given 
the smallest pleasure to any human 
being except myself. Then, it will 
be asked, Why did I begin? Well, 
the motive arose from my previous 
knowledge of music. I had been 
accustomed all my life to hear it 
in sufficing quantities; and _ the 
melodies I heard I could at least 
sing; so that I neither had nor de- 
sired and technical knowledge. 
But it happened one day that my 
circumstances changed, so that I 
heard no more music. It was in 
vain now to sirfg: my native wood- 
notes wild — just then breaking 
frightfully — could not satisfy my 
intense craving for the harmony 
which is the emotional substance 
of music, and for the rhythmic fig- 
ures of accompaniment which are 





its action and movement. I had 
only a single splintering voice; and 
I wanted an orchestra. 

This musical starvation it was 
that drove me to disregard the 
rights of my fellow-lodgers and go 
to the piano. I learnt the alphabet 
of musical notation from a primer, 
and the keyboard from a diagram. 
Then, without troubling Czerny or 
Plaidy, I opened “Don Giovanni” 
and began. It took ten minutes to 
get my fingers arranged on the 
chord of D minor with which the 
Overture commences; but when it 
sounded right at last, it was worth 
all the trouble it cost. At the end 
of some months I had acquired a 
technique of my own, as a sample 
of which I may offer my fingering 
of the scale of C major. Instead 
of shifting my hand by turning the 
thumb under and fingering 


CDEFGABC 
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I passed my fourth finger over my 
fifth, and played 


CDEFGABC 





12345454 


This method had the advantage of 
being applicable to all scales, dia- 
tonic or chromatic; and to this day 
I often fall back on it. Liszt and 
Chopin hit on it too; but they never 


used it to the extent that I did. 

I soon acquired a terrible power 
of stumbling through pianoforte 
arrangements and vocal scores; and 
my reward was that I gained pene- 
trating experiences of Victor Hugo 
and Schiller from Donizetti, Verdi, 
and Beethoven; of the Bible from 
Handel; of Goethe from Schu- 
mann; of Beaumarchais and Mo- 
liére from Mozart; and of Méri- 
mée from Bizet, besides finding in 
Berlioz an unconscious interpreter 
of Edgar Allan Poe. When I was 
in the schoolboy-adventure vein, I 
could range from Vincent Wallace 
to Meyerbeer; and if I felt piously 
and genteelly sentimental, I who 
could not stand the pictures of Ary 
Scheffer or the genteel suburban 
sentiment of Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, could become quite maudlin 
over Mendelssohn and Gounod. 


Perfect Art of Wagner 


And, as I searched all the mu- 
sic I came across for the sake of 
its poetic or dramatic content, and 
played the pages in which I found 
drama or poetry over and over 
again, whilst I never returned to 
those in which the music was try- 
ing to exist ornamentally for its 
own sake and had no real content 
at all, it followed that when I came 
across the consciously perfect art 
work in the music dramas of Wag- 
ner, I ran no risk of hopelessly mis- 
understanding it as the academic 
musicians did. Indeed, I soon 
found that they equally misunder- 
stood Mozart and _ Beethoven, 
though, having come to like their 
tunes and harmonies, and to under- 
stand their mere carpentry, they 
pointed out what they supposed to 
be their merits with an erroneous- 
ness far more fatal to their unfor- 
tunate pupils that the volley of half- 
bricks with which they greeted 
Wagner (who, it must be confessed, 
retaliated with a volley of whole 
ones fearfully well aimed). 


Indispensable Condition 


Now, in this fragment of auto- 
biography, what is it that stands 
as the one indispensable external 
condition of my musical culture? 
Obviously, the pianoforte. Without 
it, no harmony, no interweaving of 
rhythms and motives, no musical 
structure, and consequently no op- 
era or music drama. But on the 
other hand, with it nothing else 
was needed, except the printed 
score and a foreknowledge of the 
power of music to bring romance 
and poetry to an enchanting in- 
timacy of realization. Let a man 
once taste of the fruit that brings 
that knowledge, and no want of 
technical instruction will prevent 
him from doing what I did, if only 
he can get access to a piano and 
ten shillings’ worth of cheap edi- 
tions of operas and oratorios. I 
had not the key to the instrument, 
but I picked the lock by passing 
my ring finger over my little finger, 
driven as I was to that burglarious 
process by my craving for the 
booty within. It was easier than 
learning to read French; and how 
many of us learn to read French 
merely to satisfy our craving for 





a less reticent sort of novel than 
England produces! 

It is worth anyone’s while to 
do likewise for the sake of Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, and Verdi alone— 
nay, for the sake of Offenbach and 
the Savoy operas. For one must 
not affright people of moderate 
capacity by promising them com- 
munion with the greatest men, 
whom they are apt to find dry. On 
the other hand, let me not lead 
those older and abler souls to 
whom the heroics of Verdi, the 
seraphic philanderings of Gounod, 
and the pseudo-historical effect 
mongering of Meyerbeer are but 
children’s entertainments, to sup- 
pose that there is no music at their 
level. Music is not always sere- 
nading Jessica and Lorenzo: it has 
higher business than that. As one 
of those swaggering bronzes from 
the furniture-shops—two cavaliers 
drawing their swords at one an- 
other from opposite ends of the 
mantelpiece—is to a statue by 
Praxiteles, so is an opera by Meyer- 
beer to one by Mozart. 


Ignoramous Defined 


However you may despise ro- 
mantic novels, however loftily you 
may be absorbed in the future des- 
tiny of what is highest in humanity, 
so that for mere light literature you 
turn from Dante to Goethe, or 
from Schopenhauer to Comte, or 
from Ruskin to Ibsen—still, if you 
do not know “Die Zauberfléte”, if 
you have never soared into the 
heaven where they sing the choral 
ending of the Ninth Symphony, if 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” is 
nothing to you but a newspaper 
phrase, then you are an ignoramus, 
however eagerly you may pore in 
your darkened library over the 
mere printed labels of these won- 
ders that can only be communi- 
cated by the transubstantiation of 
pure feeling for mu: -al tone. The 
greatest of the great poets, from 
Aeschylus to Wagner, have been 
poet-musicians: how then can any 
man disdain music or pretend to 
have completed his culture without 
it? 


Parallel Range to Literature 


Thus to the whole range of im- 
aginative letters, from the “Bab 
Ballads” to “Prometheus Un- 
bound”, you have a parallel range 
of music from “Trial by Jury” to 
“Tristan und Isolde”, conveying to 
your very senses, what the other 
could only suggest to your imagi- 
nation. Only, to travel along this 
higher range rather than along the 
lesser one, you must use your 
piano. This is the mission of the 
pianoforte, to assert which ade- 
quately is such an answer to “Is 
the pianoforte a musical instru- 
ment?” as will send the questioner 
away an abashed idiot. 

Now let us consider the draw- 
backs to culture by pianoforte as 
opposed to culture by ordinary 
reading. To begin with, people do 
not read aloud; consequently half 
a dozen persons can sit in the same 
room and enjoy six different books 
by the light of the same lamp. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Marsh Photographers, Inc. 
Above: Completed rims—These grand-piano rims, after being on 


A G d Pi I B the presses under extreme pressure, are being inspected, and will be 

— stored in temperature and humidity controlled rooms for proper 

ran 1ano S orn seasoning. Below: Grand-rim sanding—Here the case is being 
A Story of Art and Industry 


sanded in preparation for finishing. 
EIGHING half a ton, composed of over 12,000 parts, and repre- 
W cening over 1,500 man-hours of hand work, the modern concert 
grand piano is a magnificent symbol of western man’s craftsman- 

ship, tradition, and industrial genius. The Baldwin Piano Company, one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers of concert grands, has a mammoth 
factory in Cincinnati, and the pictures on this and following pages tell 
the story of grand-piano construction as seen in their plant. 

Last in the evolution of western solo instruments, the modern concert 
grand requires the largest array of individual specialized craftsmen, aided 
by all of the engineering controls of industrial science. While any other 
instrument can be fashioned by individual craftsmen, the concert grand 
alone can be built only with collective industrial methods. 

Originally built-as a harpsichord with a modified action permitting the 
use of a percussive hammer rather than a plucked quill, Cristofori’s first 
piano e forte, in 1711, had low-tensioned strings, gently struck by light 
buckskin hammers, encompassed in a light case whose function was 
largely that of a container rather than a frame to withstand the 20-ton 
string stress of the modern concert grand. 


HE development of various forms of western technology enabled 

successive piano builders to employ heavier wire. Heavier wire required 
greater tension, which in turn required the use of a metal frame and later 
a plate, in the mid-19th century, to withstand the pull of the strings. 
Improvements in felt-making permitted the use of felt hammers, replac- 
ing buckskin, and their increased resilency and weight permitted full 
tonal utilization of the wound-wire bass string. 

Few people realize that the tonal frontiers of the concert grand were 
first extended in the United States. The successful use of full metal plates 
to permit greater string tension and more dynamics was purely an Ameri- 
can development of the mid-19th century, that required decades before 
adoption in Europe. The hammer press permitting the construction of 
modern heavy felt hammer and overstringing, which extended string 
length and tonal resonance without enlarging the case, were unique 
hallmarks of American construction for many years, and won all prizes 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Grand rim forming—In this department, both inner and outer rims are 
formed from severai, laminated, cross-banding wood pieces. The inner 
rim is made of maple; the outer rim of poplar, with cross-banding and 
veneer applied in another process. The shape is established by pressing 
these wet glued strips until formed and dried properly 


Final action assembly—Here the actions are assembled from the many 


separate pieces. The first step in regulation is handled here, prior to 
installation in the cabinet where it must age and settle for a lengthy 
period of time or the tuning and voicing operations would be without 
reason 


Soundboards— 
These are made 
of very carefully 
selected Northern 
Spruce. This 
wood must be ab- 
solutely free of 
imperfections. In 
photo at left the 
ribs, same type of 
wood, are being 
glued cross grain 
to distribute the 
string vibration to 
the board, which, 
as the vibrating 
diaphragm, _pro- 
duces the distinc- 
tive Baldwin tone 


Action machining department—The action, principal mechanism of the 
piano, is a complicated, sensitive, yet sturdy assembly of more than 
5,000 parts of well-seasoned rock maple, felt, cloth, leather, and steel. 
In this department, complicated machines make the many different parts 
required to build an action 


Action and key installation—The key frame or key foundation is 
being fitted onto the key bed. The balance of the action and keys, 
shown on top of the piano, will then be installed. After this 
operation, the piano must be regulated, which is a precise adjust- 
ment of all moving parts. During the regulating process, and 
after, the piano is given several tunings 


String making—Here is shown one of the most fascinating hand opera- 
tions—wrapping the bass strings with copper wire. In this operation 
copper wire is wrapped around the steel piano wire. This must be done 
tightly to avoid any buzzes or rattles in the finished string—a difficult 
operation performed by a few 
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Attaching the pedal support—The pedals control the volume 
and the extent of string vibration 


Voicing the grand—This operation determines the final tonal quality 
produced by the piano 


f 





(Continued from page 13) 

for American concert grand pianos at the mid-19th century European world 
fairs and exhibits. One of the last American contributions, the sostenuto pedal, 
invented in 1876, has only begun to appear in Europe since World War II. 

Although relatively static, tonally, since 1876, the concert grand piano in 
America continued to undergo subtle refinements in construction. Synthetic 
glues, impervious to moisture and dried by high frequency, have supplanted the 
animal glues formerly used. Electronic wave analyzers and stroboscopes en- 
able tonal analysis that formerly depended upon the skilled human ear. Indus- 
trialy, a concert grand piano requires a foundry able to make precision plates, 
castings, hammer action and string manufacturing machinery, and a battery 
of modern wood-working equipment to cut the individual parts. 

Once the raw elements of a grand piano have been fashioned, expert indi- 
viduals are necessary to assemble the parts harmoniously. A heavy framework, 
the back, is first fastened to the rim. Next, the soundboard and bridges are 
installed and the plate carefully superimposed. Then the piano is strung. Final 
polishing follows. 

Once assembled, the concert grand is still musically in a formative stage. 
Each individual key has to be regulated individually for even pressure and 
every hammer has to be voiced individually to produce an even scale dynam- 
ically. Final tuning assures even pitch of scale. 

Since World War II, stability in wood has reached a new plateau. Once 
cured by outdoor exposure, for centuries the sound board, keybed, and action 
were subjected to warping. Modern wood-drying by forced heat in kilns has 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Pinblock—This is a cut-away section of the new Baldwin pinblock con- 
sisting of 41 cross laminations of maple 





Final tuning—Immediately prior to shipment, the piano is given 
a final tuning for uniformity with chromatic scale requirements 











HE conjunction of television 

and opera, one of the bright- 

est on the cultural horizon, is 
not so new as one might think. An 
appearance by Maria Meneghini 
Callas on the Ed Sull:van Show in 
a scene from “Tosca”, or the 
Western Hemisphere premiere of 
the Tolstoy-Prokofieff “War and 
Peace” over NBC-TV, is only the 
latest, most stellar phase of a phe- 
nomenon that has been swimming 
into our ken for a number of years. 
Though the watcher may think of 
televised opera as a postwar dis- 
covery, the fact is that it dates back 
at least to 1940. On March 10 of 


that troubled year, a small begin- 


ning was made in the as yet ex- 
perimental medium: the first Met- 
ropolitan Opera telecast. The first 
act of “Pagliacci”, preceded by 
several arias and a mixed quartet, 
was performed by Metropolitan 
artists and beamed by NBC—not 
from the opera-house stage but a 
sound studio—to a progressive core 
of set-owners who may have num- 
bered 2,000. 

It was not until eight years later, 
with a war fought and won and 
television become a_ household 
commodity, that th's lead was fol- 
lowed up. Three opening perform- 
ances of the Metropolitan Opera 
season were televised in full over 
the ABC network: “Otello” in 
1948 (estimated audience nearly 
500,000), “Der Rosenkavalier” in 





first regular production, Kurt 
Weill’s “Down in the Valley”, 
which lasted half an hour. Formed 
by Samuel Chotzinoff as producer 
and Peter Herman Adler as musi- 
cal and artistic director, the group 
had already presented a series of 
scenes from “The Barber of Se- 
ville’, “The Bartered Bride” and 
other operas—one 15-minute ex- 
cerpt apiece, for that is all the net- 
work time the infant enterprise was 
allowed. It quickly showed cause 
why the allotment should be 
doubled, however, and doubled 
again, and yet again, until today 
some productions of the seven- 
year-old organization rate a full 
two hours. While there have been 
other important pioneering efforts, 
such as the 1953 presentations of 
“Fledermaus” and “La Bohéme” 
over the CBS Omnibus program by 
the Ford Foundation, NBC TV 
Opera Theater remains the undis- 
puted leader in its field. 


Not the Metropolitan 


Just what is that field? To begin 
with, it is not the Metropolitan’s. 
The audience for the nation’s lead- 
ing opera company is experienced 
and informed; it does not need to 
be “sold” opera or the operatic 
tradition. Consequently the TV 
opera with which the Metropoli- 
tan or its artists have been asso- 
ciated was presented frankly as a 
prestige item, more or less, with no 


Opera Becomes Theater 


1949, and “Don Carlo” in 1950. 
The noteworthy program of scenes 
in costume called Opera Cameos 
began early in 1951. In i952 an 
experiment was tried with closed- 
circu-t, paid-admission TV in se- 
lected theaters from coast to coast 
showing the Metropolitan produc- 
tion of “Carmen”; two years later 
the technique was applied to the 
opening-night gala of the com- 
pany’s 1954-55 season, a bill of 
excerpts. Since then there has been 
nothing further in this direction, 
save for the S. Hurok “Festivals of 
Music” (NBC) in January and De- 
cember, 1956, which included Met- 
ropolitan stars in operatic scenes, 
and the current series of “Great 
Scene from -the Metropolitan” 
(CBS), in which a_ presumably 
large part of Ed Sullivan’s regular 
Sunday-night audience — in the 
neighborhood of 50,000,000—be- 
held Miss Callas singing “Vissi 
d’arte” within four weeks of her 
New York debut. 

But television opera has struck 
out in another direction. In the 
impressive mid-century month of 
January, 1950, the brand-new 
NBC-TV Opera Theater offered its 


NBC-TV Opera Theater produc- 
tions: Top to bottom, “Down in the 
Valley’, 1949-50; “Carmen’’, 1950- 
51; “The Barber of Seville’, 1951- 
52; “Billy Budd’, 1952-53 (NBC 
Photos) 


deviation from traditional stan- 
dards in order to win new viewers 
to the art. In other words, the goal 
was to transmit, whole or in part, 
actual Metropolitan performances 
—representative samples from an 
established tradition — only mini- 
mally modified by the demands of 
a new medium. 


Utterly Different Approach 


The approach of the NBC-TV 
group, born of the new medium, is 
utterly different. Something of the 
aim of the venture was strikingly 
expressed not long ago by Peter 
Herman Adler: 

“By and large, American mu- 
sic-lovers . . . have formed their 
impression of opera from radio 
broadcasts and . ... fine opera 
recordings . . . [which] have es- 
tablished opera as a kind of 
concert . . . It remained for the 
new mass medium of television 
to restore its theatrical values 
. . . [for] the American musical 
public, accustomed to the tech- 
nical perfection of Hollywood 
movies and the realism of Broad- 
way shows...” 

Doubtless he would modestly 
protest the association, but Mr. 
Adler here comes very close to re- 
stating the position of Wagner one 
century and Gluck two centuries 
before him, when the operatic pen- 
dulum likewise seemed to have 
swung far away from direct, living 
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theater. It is a position which, then 
as now, has been willing to sub- 
ordinate vocal nuance to the pri- 
mary end of intelligible drama and 
has achieved powerful results. One 
might say that its adherents woo 
musical truth’ rather than musical 
beauty—or, better, communication 
rather than consummate artistic ex- 
pression. 

Obviously, communication is of 
prime concern to NBC-TV. From 
the beginning it has presented its 
operas exclusively in English, fos- 
tering in the process a kind of free, 
common-sensible translation that 
may prove to have been highly in- 
fluential in preparing the ground 
for grass-roots opera. But it was 
not always easy. 


“The uphill fight we had for 
opera in English!” Samuel Chotzi- 
noff exclaimed recently, like a gen- 
eral fondly recalling an arduous 
campaign. “The critics all objected, 
every one of them, at least before 
they saw the quality of the work 
we were doing. (The critics are no 
enemies to Chotzinoff, who used to 
be one himself after he had served 
as accompanist for such artists as 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jascha Heifetz, 
Alma Gluck, and Frieda Hempel. 
In 1936 he was commissioned by 
David Sarnoff to persuade Tosca- 
nini to become conductor of the 
NBC Symphony, and in 1941 he 
joined NBC himself.) Even Tosca- 
nini objected at first, until one day 


Via NBC-TV 


I caught him singing ‘Lohengrin’ in 
Italian. He was running through a 
passage at the piano, and when I 
questioned him about it he admit- 


ted that in Italy Wagner’s opera . 


was always given in the language 
of the people.” 

“The translation must be fool- 
proof,” the producer insists, add- 
ing that one way is to include fewer 
rhymes than the original. The Eng- 
lish version of “La Bohéme” by 
Joseph Machlis utilized in NBC’s 
telecast last Nov. 18 contains only 
three or four. “Another thing to 
watch is phrases that are set con- 
vincingly in one language but won’t 
translate. There’s one near the be- 
ginning of ‘Tosca’. Angelotti, the 
escaped political prisoner, is dis- 
covered by the hero, Mario, who 
in surprise rattles off, ‘Angelotti! 
The governor of the overthrown 
Roman republic.’ This sounds fine 
in Italian, with its rapid vowels, 
but in English it goes ludicrously 
fast.” 


Troublesome Translations 


Italian is not the only trouble- 
maker, Chotzinoff points out; Ger- 
man can be full of headaches, too. 
He cites “The Magic Flute”, which 
was offered a year ago in a new 
translation by W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman. “Auden did a 
wonderful job on that ridiculous 
libretto. Yes, he made a few cuts 
in the interest of tightening up the 
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action, and made them very well. 
There was one musical arrange- 
ment—only one—and my guess is 
that it didn’t disturb Mozart's sup- 
posedly delicate system of key-rela- 
tionships for very many people. 
For that matter, look at the long 
recitatives between arias in any 
Mozart opera: don’t they do the 
same thing?” 


Cuts Still Necessary 


Although the time regularly at 
NBC-TV’s disposal for opera has 
in seven years increased from half 
an hour to two hours, in keeping 
with increased public interest, cuts 
are of course still necessary. The 
producer, far from regarding cuts 
as an evil that must be tolerated, 
looks upon them as opportunities 
for tightening the action. He feels 
that “Billy Budd”, whose American 
premiere in 1952 he considers one 
of the most successful telecasts, 
was drawn tauter by the cuts that 
had to be made; likewise “War and 
Peace”, which Prokofieff himself 
had found necessary to abbreviate 
and which required still more prun- 
ing before it could be made to fit 
network television’s Procrustean 
bed. For “Der Rosenkavalier’, tele- 
vised in 1952-53 on two Sundays 
totaling two and a half hours, Oc- 
tavian’s re-entrance at the end of 
Act I was eliminated with a view 
not only to saving time but enhanc- 
ing the Marschallin’s mirror mono- 
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logue. Even Mozart, Chotzinoff 
was pleased to discover recently. 
saw fit on second thought to cross 
out two measures from an aria of 
Constanze’s in his own “Abduction 
from the Seraglio”. 

A bilingual dictionary and a 
pruning fork are only the more 
obvious tools used in adapting an 
art form three and a half centuries 
old to a medium that first made its 
acquaintance two short decades 
ago, having literally been born yes- 
terday. The other tools have been 
shaped the hard way; the unprece- 
dented techniques made them- 
selves. “When it came to TV stag- 
ing,” Chotzinoff observes, “we had 
no fixed goal and no yardstick for 
measuring the way. All we had was 
an ideal in our minds, and we 
started from scratch in adapting 
that ideal to the new medium.” A 
television set functions like a pair 
of unusually large, powerful and 
untiring opera glasses: its principal 
focus is the close-up, the fragment 
seen by the selective eye, rather 
than the whole of the stage. Nat- 
urally this focus calls for a tech- 
nique different from that usual to 


(Continued on page 67) 


Top te bottom, “Salome”, 1953-54; 
“Tosca”, 1954-55; “Madam Butter- 
fly”, 1955-56; “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors’, given annually 
since 1951 (NBC Photos) 








Texas and Oklahoma Can Brag: 


They Own Five Major Orchestras 


F SO-CALLED “major sym- 

phonies” are now rated as or- 

chestras with budgets of $300,- 
000 or more, Texas can continue 
to brag. It is the only state in the 
union, other than New York, with 
three “major orchestras”, those of 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Houston. 
It might be argued, of course, that 
Texas represents considerable acre- 
age, and that the East can often 
show more than three big orches- 
tras within the same area. 

On the other hand, Texas and 
the adjoining Southwestern territory 
will not abandon the field so 
quickly. Within 300 miles of one 
another are the five important or- 
chestras of Texas and Oklahoma, 
all giving seasons longer than 
twenty weeks and all making sig- 
nificant repertoire contributions. 


Levy on the “Big Rich” 


All the Southwestern orchestras 
depend upon annual donations 
ranging from $135,000 to $200,000 
for existence; they earn from 48.9 
to 49.3 percent of their cost. There 
is, therefore, a sizeable levy on the 
generosity of the Southwestern “big 
rich”. 

The fabled oil money has just 
begun to flow in the direction of 
the symphonic establishments, but 
it is not yet a reliable source of 
support. The voluntary subsidy is 
drawn from banks, retailers, whole- 
salers, realtors, manufacturers, and 
a scattering of small benefactors. 
The pattern of the donations is the 
same in all five communities under 
discussion, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
Writers of the big checks are civic 
notables, of whom not one in ten 
would give a dime to hear a sym- 
phony concert. 


Civic Responsiblities Met 


They have accepted, however, 
the doctrine that no city can pre- 
tend to metropolitan stature with- 
out a respectable orchestra, and 
their metropolitan pretensions are 
long and loud. In the larger cities, 
the first $135,000 of a maintenance 
fund is easy to raise. A letter to 
the principal firms and trade groups 
does it. The rest has to be 
scrounged, and this depends largely 
on the number of volunteer work- 
ers that can be mobilized to use 
their own telephones or wear out 
their own shoe leather. 

All these orchestras perform in 
municipal halls, which are seldom 
conducive in appointments to a 
mink-and-tiara, white-tie-and-tails 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, the uni- 
versal slogan here is “Audiences 


John Rosenfield, is amusements editor 
of the “Dallas Morning News”. 
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we have; all we need is money”. 
Except for brief touring periods, 
these orchestras play once a week 
or more from late October to April 
to audiences of three-quarters ca- 
pacity as a rule. The list of solo- 
ists, for box-office reasons, may 
contain more alluring names than 
can be found in the prospectus of 
a better - established Eastern sym- 
phony. 

Since the halls were not built for 
exclusive symphonic use, but for 
wrestling matches and _ skating 
shows as well, the ratio of atten- 
dance to house capacity has no real 
meaning, although symphonic so- 
ciety directors may be discomfited 
by the sight of vacant seats. The 
Dallas Symphony’s home, State 
Fair Auditorium, accommodates 
4,100 in a theater-type audience 
room. Both the San Antonio and 
Oklahoma City Auditoriums seat 
6.000 in semi-stadium fashion. The 
Houston Music Hall, enlarged last 
year, can care for 3,000. The Tulsa 
Auditorium, which recently leveled 
its quaintly raked stage has 3,500 
seats. All these orchestras can show 
a per concert average of more than 
2,600 persons. 


Orchestras Not Fledglings 


Contrary to a prevailing impres- 
sion, none of these orchestras is 
really new. Tulsa is probably the 
baby, but it.can own to twelve 
years. The Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony, in a city barely a half-cen- 
tury old, began twenty years ago. 
The Houston Symphony claims 
1913 as its natal year, although the 
lineage goes back farther. The 
present San Antonio Symphony is 
an outgrowth of several others 
started earlier in the century in 
Texas’ most colorful city. For sen- 
timental reasons it declines to re- 
member anything before the arrival 
of the late Max Reiter in the 1930s. 
He was a singular combination of 
musicianship and managerial acu- 
men. The Dallas Symphony knows 
its birthday. It was May 1, 1900. 

The dates are difficult to fix, 
however, as the smaller-town sym- 
phonies operated, then lapsed for 
a second wind and tried it again. 
The evolution of the all-profes- 
sional orchestra here took place 
during and immediately following 
the last World War. San Antonio 
was first to make it, around 1943. 
Houston and Dallas followed by 
1945, with even larger budgets and 
longer seasons. 

The 1956-57 season is the eighth 
in Dallas of Walter Hendl, whose 
concerts are now given in front of 
a new acoustical shell. The walls 
are sections of plywood, easily 
placed, spaced, and later, stacked. 
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Dallas Symphony; Victor 


ing by Don Carrick) 


The ceiling is translucent plastic 
glass. 

Hendl’s 20 to 21 week season 
calls for 16 subscription and many 
special concerts. His soloists this 
season include Ciaudio Arrau, 
Glenn Gould, Berl Senofsky, Gina 
Bachauer, José Iturbi, Isaac Stern, 
Alfred Bruening (concertmaster), 
Erica Morini, Joseph Fuchs, Lev 
Aronson (principal cellist), Lucine 
Amara, Nan Merriman, Jon Crain, 
Mack Harrell, and John Woods. 
The last is a pianist who won the 


the Southwest's 
orchestras: Walter Hendl (upper right), 
Alessandro 
(lower right), San Antonio Symphony; 
Leopold Stokowski (lower left), Houston 
Symphony; Guy Fraser Harrison, Okla- 
homa City Symphony. Not shown is H. 
Arthur Brown, Tulsa Philharmonic (Draw- 


major 


latest exacting Texas Young Artists 
Competition. Guest conductors are 
Pierre Monteux, Alex Sherman, 
and Franz Allers. Six subscription 
concerts are presented in Fort 
Worth, and there are several out- 
of-town dates and a number of chil- 
dren’s concerts. 

Victor Alessandro is heading the 
San Antonio Symphony for his 
sixth season, offering 15 subscrip- 
tion concerts and a supplemental 
opera season of four productions. 
His soloists with orchestra are 
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Richard Tucker, José Iturbi, Wi- 
told Malcuzynski, Karl Leifheit, 
Isaac Stern, Nenette Levi, Leopold 
LaFosse, Leonard Rose, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Mildred Miller, and Ariel 
Hall. The guest conductor is 
Fausto Cleva. 

For his second season with the 
Houston Symphony, Leopold Sto- 
kowski has increased his own ap- 
pearances from last year’s ten to 
14. He is sharing the podium with 
Walter Herbert, Maurice Bonney, 
Pierre Monteux, Sir Malcolm Sar- 
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sisting soloists are Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Robert Rudie, Gary Graffman, 
Karen Keys, Solomon, Luigi Silva, 
Eileen Farrell, Brian Sullivan, José 


Limon and Company, Norman 
Paulu (new concertmaster), and 
David Vanderkooi (first cellist). 


Victor Alessandro, long the con- 
ductor of this orchestra, returns as 
guest. A new assistant conductor, 
Everett Gates, will also be heard. 
There are 12 subscription concerts 
and 20 weekly radio broadcasts 
over the Mutual network. 

The Tulsa Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by H. Arthur Brown, now 
gives ten subscription concerts and 
eight youth concerts. The current 


solo list there mentions Gregor. 


Piatigorsky, Pilar Lorengar, José 
Iturbi, Vronsky and Babin, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, George London, An- 
dres Segovia, and Michael Rabin. 
The Philharmonic is also sponsor- 
ing a performance of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo to benefit 
the orchestra’s own maintenance 
fund. 


Additional Community Ensembles 


In addition to the major sym- 
phonies are a number of commu- 
nity orchestras, several of which 
have achieved surprising _ pro- 
ficiency. They give a near-profes- 
sional account of themselves in al- 
most any sort of repertoire. The 
nucleus of these orchestras is a 
combination of local professional 
musicians and amateurs, who are 
usually recompensed chiefly for 
their own expenses only. They re- 
hearse devotedly for three to six 
weeks on a program. Their ranks 
are then supplemented by impor- 
tations at union scale from the Dal- 
las, San Antonio, or Houston 
orchestras. The imported players 
attend one rehearsal. The results are 
usually euphonious and satisfying 
to the community, which inciden- 
tally, hears as many recordings, 
radio and television programs as 
any other place and can not be 
fooled by anything downright poor. 

Such an orchestra is the Amarillo 
Symphony, now in its 32nd season, 
and conducted by A. Clyde Roller. 
For an opening program, Mr. 
Roller persuaded Gyorgy Sandor, 


The fabled oil money begins 


to flow into orchestra funds 
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gent, Andre Kostelanetz, and Vic- 
tor Alessandro. There are two se- 
ries of ten subscription concerts 
each. Houston soloists include Fre- 
dell Lack, Solomon, Isaac Stern, 
Inge Borkh, June Stokes, Drusilla 
Huffmaster, Witold Malcuzynski, 
and Zino Francescatti. An assort- 
ment of assisting artists has been 
booked for vocal works. Solo ap- 
pearances for many members of the 
orchestra have also been scheduled. 

Guy Fraser Harrison is in his 
sixth season at Oklahoma City. As- 


now living in Dallas, to appear for 
Bela Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 
3. Attendance was capacity in the 
Stephen F. Austin Junior High 
School Auditorium, and the town’s 
first Bartok was given an ovation. 
Sandor, whose Bartok specialties 
have been played with the largest 
orchestras of two continents, re- 
ported privately that “it was a very 
happy experience”. Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony and the Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt com- 
pleted this program. Mr. Roller is 


presenting 12 concerts during the 
season, including a concert version 
of Gounod’s “Faust”. 

Walter Charles conducts the Abi- 
lene Symphony in seven concerts, 
and 12 events are scheduled in 
Corpus Christi by Jacques ‘Singer, 
now in his third season. There are 
orchestras with seasons of four to 
eight concerts in Beaumont, Tyler, 
and Marshall. 


Austin Symphony 


The Austin Symphony is now 19 
years old, and Ezra Rachlin, who 
professionalized it, is in his eighth 
season. There are eight subscrip- 
tion concerts, several special events, 
youth concerts, and perhaps an op- 
era production. Soloists include 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Eleanor Steber, 
Berl Senofsky and Mr. Rachlin 
himself, who makes an annual ap- 
pearance as both conductor and 
pianist. 

Eric Sorantin has a community 
orchestra paid by the concert in 
San Angelo, where he has con- 
ducted for eight seasons. He is 
being assisted in 1956-57 by Nadine 
Conner, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Charles Baker, and Maria Tipo. 
Jose Vasquez, of the Mexico City 
Symphony, is guest conductor. 

Programs of originality and en- 
terprise have been the record of 
Erno Daniel, now in his third sea- 
son as conductor of the Wichita 
Falls Symphony. He projects six 
subscription concerts, two chil- 
dren’s concerts, and one summer 
open-air event. The soloists are 
Marjorie Lawrence, Thomas Mag- 
yar, Sigurd Rascher, and Robert 
Reynolds. There will also be a 
“semi-staged” production of Puc- 
cini’s “La Boheme”. 

Orlando Barera has been conduc- 
tor of the El Paso Symphony for 
nine seasons, with a traditionally 
active program of eight subscrip- 
tion concerts in winter, five stadium 
concerts in summer, six youth con- 
certs, and several special events. 

Symphonic music is not limited 
to these civic orchestras. There is 
much enterprise in the colleges. 
The University Symphony of Dal- 
las, conducted by Paul Vellucci, of- 
fers four or five concerts and works 
in the pit for the Southern Meth- 
odist University-Community Opera 
Guild productions. This orchestra 
was engaged by the Community 
Course, a city-wide concert organi- 
zation, to play an all-Brahms pro- 
gram this year, including the “Aca- 
demic Festival” Overture, a piano 
concerto, to be played by Gyorgy 
Sandor, and the “Deutsches Re- 
quiem”, to be sung by the S.M.U. 
Choral Union under Travis Shelton, 
with Mack Harrell, baritone, and 
Wanda Saxon, soprano, as soloists. 


University Groups 


The Baylor University Sym- 
phony, under Daniel Sternberg, 
plays three to four concerts a sea- 
son with visiting soloists. A large 
orchestra with a lustrous string 
complement can be found at the 
University of Texas, in Austin, un- 
der Alexander von Kreisler. Many 
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of the community orchestras rep- 
resent a fusion of town and campus 
musicians, with the conductor de- 
riving at least half his compensa- 
tion from the college. 

The Tulsa Philharmonic has been 
especially successful in placing 11 
first-rate first-desk players on the 
faculty of the University of Tulsa. 
This plan not only gives sectional 
leadership of quality to the orches- 
tra, but also attracts advanced stu- 
dent musicians, whose orchestra 
salaries serve in a way as scholar- 
ships. 

The Oklahoma City Symphony, 
which plays with a high quality 
that belies a rather modest union 
scale, has been able to arrange 
evening rehearsals and makes or- 
ganizational effort to arrange teach- 
ing or other employment for a third 
of its personnel. 


Artists in Residence 


A growing development in the 
Southwest is the addition of promi- 
nent “artists-in-residence” to uni- 
versity faculties. Last year, the 
State Woman’s College at Chicka- 
sha, Okla., obtained Jacques 
Abram, the American pianist born 
in Lufkin, Texas. At the same 
time, the School of Music at South- 
ern Methodist University ventured 
into the field with Gyorgy Sandor, 
the Hungarian pianist. This year 
the baritone Mack Harrell gave up 
his connection with the Juilliard 
School of Music to join the $.M.U. 
faculty. New and modern studios 
were built for both Mr. Sandor and 
Mr. Harrell. 

None of these artists has aban- 
doned his performing career. Mr. 
Sandor, back in Dallas for his sec- 
ond season, will fill two-score con- 
certs in North America and Europe 
at midyear. Mr. Harrell has almost 
as many, and Mr. Abram has sev- 
eral in the United States and many 
more in Europe. The classes of all 
three are filled to practical limits, 
yet they will be absent probably a 
third of the school year. 

The “artist-in-residence” is not 
to be confused with the notable 
concert or recital personality who 
has joined a faculty from choice or 
at the end of a performing career. 
At the University of Texas are such 
luminaries as Josephine Antoine 
and Dalies Frantz who give full 
time to teaching. 


Sandor and Harrell 


The “artists - in - residence” have 
appeared in this area often. Con- 
cert-giving organizations have as- 
sumed a willing obligation to pre- 
sent them in or near their home 
bases at least once annually. Mr. 
Sandor, as a matter of fact, had 
three appearances in Dallas last 
season, twice in recital, and once 
with the Dallas Symphony. He has 
only one date to give Dallas this 
year. Mack Harrell, however, will 
sing in Verdi’s “Requiem” with the 
Dallas Symphony, in Brahms’s “Re- 
quiem” for the Community Course, 
and once in opera. This will be in 
the Community Opera Guild’s pro- 
duction of the Puccini Triptych. 
Mr. Harrell will undertake the title 


part of “Gianni Schicchi” and pos- 
sibly a role in “Il Tabarro”. 

There is another Dallas opera 
organization, The Lyric Theater, 
which is six years old and is under 
the direction of Samuel Adler. It 
delivers three small productions. a 
year, plus “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” at Christmas. 

Three cities in the area hear the 
Metropolitan Opera each May, Dal- 
las, Houston, and Oklahoma City. 
There are four performances in 
Dallas, two in Houston, and one in 
Oklahoma City. In 1957, Dallas 
will have “La Perichole”, “La Tra- 
viata”, “La Bohéme”, and “Il 
Trovatore”. 

Most imposing of the home-pro- 
duced efforts is the annual San 
Antonio Opera Festival, presented 
by the San Antonio Symphony un- 
der Victor Alessandro’s direction. 
Metropolitan Opera prices are 
charged, and the scale of presen- 
tation, plus the calibre of the sing- 
ers, justifies them. 

The originator of the plan was 
the founder of the orchestra, the 


earnings at $70,000 to $75,000. 
The deficit drain is still only half 
what it would be with two sym- 
phony concerts. 

The San Antonio Opera Festival 
this February consists of “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, a double-bill of 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, “Rigoletto”, and “Martha”. 
This season finds the settings being 
built in Dallas by the Peter Wolf 
Studios, San Antonio’s resources 
being used for the chorus and bal- 
let, and some local singers appear- 
ing in comprimario roles alongside 
the best principals that can be 
bought. Anthony Stivanello is 
stage director. 

There is now a season-old Hous- 
ton Grand Opera Association. It 
made a significant start last season 
with “Salome” and “Madama But- 
terfly”, with Walter Herbert as di- 
rector, and the 1956-57 plans call 
for “La Cenerentola”, “Tosca” and 
“La Traviata”. This activity at- 
tempts to use as many local sing- 
ers as possible and to import 
capable stellar principals as needed. 





late Max Reiter, and his system has 
now been copied in two other 
cities. Reiter’s mathematics were 
dazzingly simple, but their point 
still eludes many orchestral socie- 
ties who grope for means to extend 
their seasons. Reiter figured that 
most provincial symphonies must 
make contracts with musicians for 
more weeks of concerts than a 
home city can absorb profitably. A 
20- to 24-week season must be of- 
fered musicians, nevertheless, if 
they are to find their jobs worth- 
while. A French horn principal, 
for example, wants $4,000 to $5,- 
000 for a winter’s work, and he 
dosen’t care if the work entails 18 
or 24 weeks. 

A symphony reckons the revenue 
of one concert at a figure that is 
about half of what it costs. Plac- 
ing the cost of an orchestra at $10,- 
000 a week, the concert for the 
week earns $5,000 and loses $5,- 
000. By taking a mighty budgetary 
leap, Reiter estimated that a $15,- 
000 opera production might earn 
$12,000 to $13,000, and that the 
deficit for the endeavor would be 
only $2,500. Two operas in one 
week would cut the deficit further 
and bring the budget near a break- 
even point. 

So the San Francisco Opera Fes- 
tival at today’s high prices may cost 
$80,000 for four productions over 
a two-week period, with anticipated 


The Fort Werth Opera Associ- 
ation, whose president, oilman 
James Snowdon, is director of cast- 
ing and production, gives perfor- 
mances of elaborate mise-en-scene. 
Snowdon also prefers local singers 
to the importee. The NBC Opera 
Company was engaged to give 
“Madama Butterfly” to satisfy the 
first 1956-57 commitments. The 
Chicago Opera Ballet will fill an- 
other. There will be two local pro- 
ductions, “The Barber of Seville” 
and “La Traviata”. 

Texas Christian University, of 
Fort Worth, has announced one 
opera for the year, Mozart’s “Ido- 
meneo”. The director will be Wal- 
ter Volbach, a former assistant to 
Max Reinhardt. At Norman, Okla., 
the drama department of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, under Rupel 
Jones, will stage Bizet’s “Les Péch- 
eurs des Perles”, with the coopera- 
tion of the drama division. 

The Opera Society of Tulsa gives 
three productions a season. The 
Tulsa Philharmonic, like many 
other orchestras in this area, offers 
“semi-staged” opera. Wardrobes 
are a faint compromise between 
formal concert wear and the cos- 
tume of characterization. There is 
some mimetic action but not much. 
Props are used if they be a handy 
chair or a bench from the lounge. 
The effects are sometimes weird for 
“La Traviata” and “Tosca” but they 


are still being tried by both “ma- 
jor” and “minor” orchestras on the 
theory that half an opera is better 
than none at all. 

The independent impresario has 
almost disappeared from the South- 
western scene, although most com- 
munities of 20,000-or-more popu- 
lation are served by non-profit 
courses of varying stability. Most 
of these are presented by either 
Civic Music or Community Con- 
cert Associations. 

There has been some. shifting of 
allegiances. In the smaller or 
“fringe” towns, a group of civic 
leaders can become “winded” after 
a few seasons of struggle to hold 
together a sizable audience and a 
substantial fund for talent fees. So 
towns drop out only to be “or- 
ganized” again after a holiday. 


Cyclical Repetitions 


The cyclical repetitions have 
provoked thought among the local 
officers, who work arduously with- 
out pay. They visit with one an- 
other and there is now a sort of 
informal fraternity of Civic and 
Community officers who attend one 
another’s concerts and exchange 
data. 

There is a suspicion that music 
patrons are rather the same every- 
where, thanks to radio and phono- 
graph records, and that the small 
town and the large like the same 
thing. It is not always possible to 
deliver the same thing, however, 
with the smaller resources of the 
little city. Often the ex-urban cen- 
ter cannot manage more than 500 
members and talent fees for only 
three events a year. This is re- 
garded as too few to ingrain a 
music-going habit in the interested 
public. 

Many potential small-town pat- 
rons prefer to pass up their local 
associations and join one in a 
larger community. This may in- 
volve automobile trips of 200 miles 
or more per concert, but. South- 
westerners habitually regard such 
distances as a short hop. And, 
since this is the region of the big 
rich with their private planes, there 
is a bit of air traffic from greater 
distances for the concerts of Dal- 
las, Houston, San Antonio and 
Oklahoma City. 


Want Local Manager 


The larger Civic and Community 
associations, enjoying large sub- 
scriptions, find their cities never- 
theless restive over the lack of a 
local manager. The Civic Music 
Association of Dallas, always un- 
willing to tie up more than a $3,500 
fee for any single artist, is planning 
a supplementary open-sale series to 
handle the larger orchestras, bal- 
let and opera companies. 

All the larger centers have addi- 
tional concert resources that pro- 
vide a fair annual assortment of 
chamber-music programs and inter- 
esting recitalists. 

In the five metropolises of Texas 
and Oklahoma an avid music-lover 
can patronize 60 stimulating musi- 
cal events in a season. Now and 
then he does. 
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P hibatel. = = male boys 


dill their ieneiiale stamps 


| OUGLAS GAGE, aged nearly 12, and 
his brother Harlan, nearly 10, live in 
Milford, Conn.; and they collect stamps 
fas do many other boys. However, these 
* boys are the grandsons of Frederick 

Schang, president of Columbia Artists 
Management, and he has not only helped them in their 
collection, but encouraged them to specialize in musical 
subjects, particularly composers. 

The boys took to this readily, and began to comb 
catalogues for musical items; they soon acquired an 
astonishing total of nearly 70 stamps, some of them 
illustrated here. 


Austria seems to be in the lead with over 20 numbers, 
including two each of Mozart, Schubert and Johann 
Strauss. Easily the favorite stamp is the 150th an- 
niversary issue of Gruber and Mohr, composers of 
“Stille Nacht”. The boys feel close to this stamp because 
they have heard Mrs. Trapp, of the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers, describe how this song came to be composed by her 
ancestor. 








T HE boys were tickled to discover that Uncle Sam 

has not neglected his composers with a collection of 
five issued in 1940 comprising Foster, Sousa, Herbert, 
MacDowell and Nevin. The latter two were questioned 
on the grounds of what had they done as good as 
“Rhapsody in Blue”? : 

Italy is declared to have the handsomest musical 
stamps, largely due to the centenary issue of 1937, 
which includes Pergolesi, Spontini and Stradivarius. The 
150th anniversary of Rossini’s birth (1942) and the 
50th anniversary of Verdi’s death (1951) also produced 
beautiful sets. This same year (1951) Bellini wasn’t 
forgotten. As a matter of fact Bellini must be big, as a 
1935 set of 3 shows not only Bellini, but his house and 
his piano. Imagine, a stamp of a piano! The German 
Republic has some nice numbers celebrating the Bach 
year, 1950, and the 125th anniversary of Beethoven’s 


United States stamps below pay tribute to (top row) 
Stephen Collins Foster and John Philip Sousa, (bot- 
tom row) Victor Herbert, Edward MacDowell, and 
Ethelbert Nevin 
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death (1952). The only stamps of conductors show 
Richard Strauss and Wilhelm Furtwangler, carrying the 
name of the city of Berlin. 

France is represented by Berlioz, Massenet, Gounod, 
Saint-Saens, and Debussy. Somehow or other Sarah 
Bernhardt has muscled into this group, but the boys 
claim the collection has to have at least one woman. 


‘THE Soviets have 100th Anniversary issues for Tchai- 

kovsky (1940) Rimsky-Korsakoff (1944) and 
Liadoff (1955). The latter stamp the boys particularly 
prize as Liadoff is the composer of their favorite encore 
song, “The Music Box”, as sung by Lily Pons, whose 
pool they have swum in at Silvermine, Conn. 

The 150th Anniversary of the birth of M. I. Glinka 
produced a panel (1954) of the composer at the piano 
playing to Pushkin and Zhukovsky. There are also 
singles of Glinka and Rubinstein. 

No collection of composers would be complete, the 
boys state, without the following: Sibelius (Finland), 
Grieg (Norway), Enesco (Romania), Paderewski 
(Poland), Bartok (Hungary) and the 1954 Czecho- 
slovakia set of Dvorak, Smetana and Janacek. They 
also call attention to the fact that not only has Austria 
issued Mozart stamps, but Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

Musical philately will get a boost when certain coun- 
tries get on the ball, says Douglas Gage. Great Britain is 
a notable delinquent and so is Spain. Even if they are 
not composers, the boys claim that Jenny Lind and 
sag both rate stamps, and they would like to get 
them. 


The European stamps reproduced here, beginning at 
the upper left corner and reading right and down, honor 
Verdi (Italy), Bellini (Italy), Bach (East Germany), 
Berlioz (France), Sibelius (Finland), Paderewski 
(Poland), Mozart (Belgium), Gruber and Mohr (Aus- 
tria), Grieg (Norway), and Glinka, at piano (Russia). 
The stamp surrounded by the initial “D” at the begin- 
ning shows Beethoven (East Germany). 


Right: Freder- 
ick C. Schang 
with his stamp- 
collecting 
grandsons, 
Harlan (left) 
and Douglas 
Gage 






























































that the artistic growth of Nora 

Kaye towards the position she 
holds today had been carefully 
planned and undeviating. For no 
one who has seen her dance or 
has spoken with her could fail to 
sense a tremendous strength of will 
and intensity of personality. But 
the true story is quite different. It 
was only gradually, and sometimes, 
it would seem, accidentally, that 
the forces that have shaped her 
artistry came into her life. 

Nor has she stopped seeking and 
working. Only in the past few 
years, she has brought to her danc- 
ing of classical roles a deeper in- 
stinct for the style and a more ex- 
quisite technique. This has been 
the result of both esthetic recon- 
sideration and hard physical work. 
The qualities that have made her 
perhaps the greatest dramatic bal- 
lerina-of her time include keen in- 
telligence, common sense, and ar- 
tistic modesty. Offstage, Miss 
Kaye is contained, watchful, yet 
extremely positive and armed with 
a dry sense of humor that is typi- 
cally American. 

Her new advance in the classical 
domain has, characteristically, been 
accompanied by a change in her 
thinking. Roles which seemed fun- 
damentally silly and out of tune 
with modern humanity and society 
have taken on new meanings for 
her. The inherent beauty and sig- 
nificance of classical technique it- 
self has inspired her to “find a 
new way of moving”. 

Not only has she reworked all 
of her classical roles, but she even 
consulted an anatomist in her quest 
for improvement. She has elon- 
gated the line of her torso; she has 
achieved a more elegant and har- 
monious use of her head and back; 
above all else, she has found a new 
happiness in her dancing of classic 
parts. 

It was, however, as a dramatic 
dancer that Miss Kaye first became 
world famous. Her meeting with 
Antony Tudor, as_ she says, 
changed her whole life, and it was 


[' WOULD be easy to assume 
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her unforgettable performance as 


Hagar in the world premiere of 
Tudor’s “Pillar of Fire”, on April 
8, 1942, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York that raised her 
to the official rank of ballerina with 
Ballet Theater. 

There was little doubt that Miss 
Kaye would be a dancer and a 
dancer with a strong interest in 
drama, from the very beginning. 
Born of Russian parents in New 
York City in 1920 (she changed 
her real name, Koreff, to Kaye for 
stage purposes), she grew up in a 
household in which theater and 
dance were part of the air she 
breathed. Her father was an actor 
and had known Stanislavsky and 
other great figures in the theater. 
Her mother wanted Nora to be- 
come a dancer practically from the 
time she was born. When she was 
five, her mother took her to the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet School, 
but she was a little too young and 
cried copiously. At seven, things 
went better and she began to go 
to classes steadily. Her earliest 
training was in the Cecchetti 
method and thoroughly traditional 
in its ideas. 

But when Miss Kaye went to 
Michel Fokine, a new world was 
revealed to her. In 1923 the great 
Russian choreographer and _ re- 
former of ballet had come to New 
York. He had very few pupils at 
that time but his name was potent 
in ballet circles everywhere. From 
Fokine the keenly observant young 
girl derived great intellectual and 
esthetic stimulation; her imagina- 
tion and conception of theater were 
sharpened; but purely technically 
speaking her experience was less 
happy. 

“Fokine didn’t believe in bar; 
everybody danced,” as Miss Kaye 
puts it with humorous exaggera- 
tion. His motto was “nothing un- 
natural” and he was less concerned 
with things like turn-out and cor- 
rect placement than he was with 
dramatic expression. From him 
she learned to think of dramatic 
ballet, but she made so little tech- 


Nora Kaye 
with Hugh 
Laing in An- 
tony Tudor’s 
“Dim Lustre” 


Bob Golby 


nical progress that she quietly went 
back for lessons at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ballet School, while con- 
tinuing with Fokine. He did not 
approve of this academic training. 
He wanted, Miss Kaye now real- 


NORA 


izes, to see if his theories would 
work, and if a new type of dancer 
could be evolved with freer meth- 
ods of training. Young Nora 
quickly learned a series of dances 
from him. At ten, she learned 
“The Dying Swan”, and as the 
years went on, parts from many 
of Fokine’s masterpieces — “Car- 
naval”, “Scheherazade”, “Prince 
Igor” and others. 

From the first, she was extremely 
ambitious. She remembers that 
even at the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet School she was always de- 
termined to be the best pupil, to 
do the most pirouettes, to work the 
hardest. She scarcely remembers 
what stage fright is, for as a child 
she appeared in the operas and 
grew up on the stage. To this day 
she is a better stage dancer than 
rehearsal dancer. She is a quick 
“study” but forgets easily, too, so 
that she has to relearn her roles, 
which she can do very rapidly. In- 
credible as it may seem, she once 
found, after not dancing the role 
of Hagar for five years, that she 
had forgotten some of the chore- 
ography, yet when she performs it, 
it seems a part of her subconscious 
being. 

Miss Kaye admired and rever- 
enced Fokine but she grew increas- 
ingly disillusioned with ballet. The 


late 1920s and early 1930s were 
period of low ebb in ballet in this 
country. Modern dance, a new and 
vital movement, was in full swing. 
But public experience of and en- 
thusiasm for classical ballet were 
extremely limited. When the young 
aspirant saw a performance by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in 
the early 1930s, her first experience 
of a full-fledged company, she 
found the repertoire and the danc- 
ing “old-fashioned”, and she was 
not interested. She found no stimu- 
lation in what she saw. It seemed 
stilted, out of touch with reality, 
and even downright silly at times. 

Luckily for herself and luckily 
for us, Miss Kaye never stopped 
studying. She worked in_ these 
years at the School of American 
Ballet, and when the American Bal- 
let became the official ballet com- 
pany of the Metropolitan Opera, in 
1935, she joined it. A year later, 
she left and went into musical com- 
edy. The conservative Metropoli- 
tan, shocked by George Balan- 
chine’s dynamic ideas and determi- 
nation to make ballet mean some- 
thing at the opera, soon parted 
company with him. 

A few years later, Miss Kaye 
studied with Anatole Vilzak and 
Ludmila Shollar. She had devel- 


KAYE 


oped a very strong technique, but, 
as she herself describes it, with no 
finish. She does not blame this 
upon her teachers, but rather upon 
her history and her frame of mind 
at that time. She was thoroughly 
disillusioned. For a_ while she 
danced at the Radio City Music 
Hall, and drifted from one musical 
comedy to another. 

It was at the end of the 1930s 
that the great awakening in her 
artistic life occurred, and that her 
path was firmly set towards the fu- 
ture. She had been dancing in the 
show, “Great Lady” and had met 
for the first time Alicia Alonso, 
Maria Karnilova, and Jerome Rob- 
bins. They became close friends, 
and she noted with some astonish- 
ment how faithfully and tirelessly 
they worked at technique. Miss 
Alonso used to urge her to come 
to class, but, secure in her natural 
strong technique and still highly 
cynical about her future as a clas- 
sical dancer, she would shrug her 
shoulders, if she were not in the 
mood. 

One day in 1939, while she was 
rooming with Maria Karnilova, her 
friend told her that a new ballet 
company was being formed. She 
urged Miss Kaye to join her in go- 
ing to the auditions. “Why 
bother?”, replied the still disillu- 
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sioned Nora, “let’s wait for a new 
show.” But finally she yielded to 
persuasion and went to audition— 
for Ballet Theater! 

After a few weeks, Antony Tu- 
dor arrived to work with the com- 
pany, and the stage was set for 
Miss Kaye’s spectacular develop- 
ment, which did not, however, hap- 
pen all at once. Tudor watched 
classes to pick the dancers for his 
ballets and he was impressed by 
her phenomenally strong technique. 
It was so strong, as a matter of 
fact, that he told her that he was 
not sure that she would fit into his 
“Lilac Garden” or “Dark Elegies”. 
But no sooner had Miss Kaye seen 
a rehearsal of “Lilac Garden” than 
she was entranced. In Tudor’s per- 
sonality and approach to the art of 
dancing she found something she 
had never known before. It em- 
braced all of the arts and even the 
art of living. “For the first time, 
I became serious about the art of 
ballet,” she remembers. 

Very quickly she became a close 
friend of Tudor: and of Hugh 
Laing, who had also joined Ballet 
Theater and was dancing many of 
the leading roles in Tudor’s ballets. 
They interested her in painting and 
architecture; they encouraged her 
to read widely; they made her re- 


modernist and reformer of his own 
day could not understand the mod- 
ernist and revolutionary of a new 
generation. He warned her that 
there was “no beauty” in Tudor’s 
work, that it was a mere fashion, 
that would come and go. “Change 
yourself before it is too late,” he 
urged her. Fokine died in New 
York on Aug. 22, 1942, only four 
months after Miss Kaye’s triumph 
in “Pillar of Fire”. Would he have 
changed his mind, if he could have 
seen more of Tudor and more of 
his favorite pupil’s superb perfor- 
mances in Tudor’s ballets? Let us 
hope so. 

Having discovered herself com- 
pletely in the dramatic realm, Miss 
Kaye now realized that she had 
to reassess her conception of clas- 
sical roles. She had found that 
when she performed them, she 
tended to freeze. “These weren't 
people.” The characters seemed 
stilted, lacking in human interest. 
But she began to see a new mean- 
ing in classic art and in classic 
technique, a means of objectifica- 
tion of character and self. It is 
highly significant that when she re- 
studied “Giselle” in Paris that she 
tried to do it naturalistically but 
found that it needed to be done as 
a ballerina role in a period piece. 


A career full of surprises 


and ironic turns of fate has led 


to rich achievement 


By Rosert SABIN 


alize the close relationship between 


all of the arts. She plunged into . 


a new world of study and self- 
discovery. 

It was not long before Tudor 
realized that she would be an ideal 
instrument for his new conceptions 
of choreography and dramatic bal- 
let. He explained each of his char- 
acters so clearly to her that she 
was able to identify herself with 
them and found that her movement 
was actually determined by the 
character she was_ representing. 
When she changed from the role 
of The Woman in His Past to that 
of Caroline, in “Lilac Garden”, she 
was startled to find what a differ- 
ent character she had become and 
discovered that it completely al- 
tered her style. She now used her 
technique to portray what she 
wanted to say. 

Ironically enough, it was pre- 
cisely at this time that she had her 
last contact with her former and 
beloved master, Fokine. He was in 
Mexico City, reviving his “Pe- 
trouchka” for Ballet Theater. One 
evening, he invited her for supper, 
and in the course of the conversa- 
tion he reproached her for “throw- 
ing away” his style and school. He 
had seen Tudor’s “Pillar of Fire”, 
but (as so often has happened in 
the history of the arts) this great 
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As she dances it today (magnifi- 
cently, I might add) it lacks nothing 
of dramatic impact for all its con- 
sciousness of style. 

Her work with Tudor and with 
Margaret Craske, far from hinder- 
ing her development in the classi- 
cal realm, helped her enormously. 
She found herself less and less con- 
cerned with virtuosic numbers of 
pirouettes and seemingly endless 
holds on the point and more and 
more concerned with style and nu- 
ance. When she danced the roles 
of Odette and Odile in the com- 
plete “Swan Lake”, in Japan, she 
found in their challenges a new ap- 
proach to this whole period of bal- 
let. At last, she found herself com- 
fortable in classical roles, working 
at full capacity. 

Today, at the zenith of her 
career, Miss Kaye eyes the fu- 
ture with two major hopes and 
anxieties. Like all performers, she 
is eagerly on the watch for gifted 
choreographers, for she realizes 
that new ideas and new ballets are 
the life’s blood of the theater. And 
she hopes that Ballet Theater, the 
New York City Ballet, and our 
other companies will flourish, for 
every dancer needs to be part of 
a company and to feel the security 
that is associated with a prosper- 
ous, established artistic enterprise. 


Antony Tudor lifts 


Nora Kaye in a 
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ing passage from his 


ballet ‘Pillar 
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her a star 
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Alfredo Valente 
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Modern Production Techniques Uphold a Grand Tradition 


By PeTrer DRAGADZE 


N Aug. 22, 1776, eight 
months after the Court The- 
ater of Milan had burned 

down, the construction of the 
Teatro alla Scala began on the site 
of an ancient church, Santa Maria 
della Scala—which also provided 
the name for Italy’s major opera 
house. 

Since its opening in 1778, the 
theater has had an illustrious his- 
tory, halted most recently in 1943, 
when the building was partly de- 
stroyed in the bombardment of 
Milan. It was rapidly reconstructed 
in its original form after the war 
and reopened on May 11, 1946, 
with an operatic concert conducted 
by the late Arturo Toscanini. 

The total seating capacity of the 
theater is 3,200, divided between 
115 boxes, 772 seats in the stalls 
(orchestra or parquet), 204 seats 
in the first gallery, and 205 in the 
second gallery, as well as standing 
room. An average of five perform- 
ances a week are given, with a io- 
tal during the season of about 115 
performances. The auditorium is 65 
feet high and 65 feet wide. 

The approximate prices of boxes, 
for two performances of each opera 
given during the season, vary from 
$800 to a maximum of $1,600. 
Front stall seats are about $20 for 
first nights, and go down to $5.75 
for popular evenings, with the rear 
stall seats costing from $11.50 
down to $2.90 for popular eve- 
nings. All boxes are sold by sub- 
scription, but stalls are available in 
limited quantities for nearly all per- 
formances. Tickets for the first and 
second galleries vary from $1.30 to 


ad 


$2.70, with ample standing room 
available from 35 to 70 cents only. 
La Scala’s stage measures 106 


de Sabata (left), 


director, and Antonio Ghiringhelli, 


Victor artistic 
superintendent, exchanging con- 
gratulations after a successful open- 
ing night 


feet high by 79 feet wide and 119 
feet in depth, while the curtain 
opening is 33 feet high by 53 feet 
wide, with a depth of 60 feet to the 
panoramic drop cloth. The floor is 
divided into six hydraulically con- 
trolled bridges, each of which is 
subdivided into 17 hydraulically 
controlled sections, giving a total 
of 102 possible divisions plus 50 
hand-worked traps. A mobile re- 
volving stage is available when re- 
quired. 

The lighting section is divided 
into two main mobile bridges, with 
18 units on each, one fixed bridge 
with four units, eight mobile lamps 
on each side of the stage, 100 foot- 


lights in four colors and 40 flood 
lamps. The up-to-date lighting 
cabin can produce a maximum of 
500,000 watts to illuminate the 
stage, enough to light an entire city 
of over 50,000 inhabitants. The 
practical maximum used so far was 
in the Benois “Aida” production in 
1951, when the Triumphal Scene 
was lit by 340,000 watts. 

All the technical side of a per- 
formance is controlled from the 
royal box by telephone and radio. 

To assist the artists, chorus, and 
assistant conductors on the stage io 
effect correct entrances and cues, 
the conductor is televized in the pit 
onto a series of TV screens in the 
wings. This system has proved to 


be h'ghly successful, as the beat can 
be followed directly, rather than 
through the maestro sostituti. 
Antonio Ghiringhelli was ap- 
pointed government commissioner 
of La Scala during the reconstruc- 
tion period after the war, and gen- 
eral manager in 1947. Mr. Ghiring- 
helli started l:fe as a very poor boy 
from a small country town, but his 
talent for administration and fi- 
nance soon brought him wealth, 
and his natural instinct for the the- 
ater, as well as his extreme gen- 
erosity, brought him to the top post 
of La Scala, into which he has 
poured large quantities of his own 
personal wealth. 
(Continued on page 171) 


Left to right: Giulio Lupetti, head electrician; Aurelio Chiodi, stage 
manager; and Nicola Benois, production director of the opera house 
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Above and right. Three stages cf 
technical work in the avalanche 
scene of “La Wally”: the original 
design, the finished product on- 
stage, and the avalanche about to 
be launched during a performance. 


Below: stage, showing system of hydraulic bridges. 
Right: Scene from a spectacle using many lifts 
and bridges 


Top left: the lighting cabin, with all radio- 
controlled equipment. Above: switchboard of 
jighting cabin, capable of producing 500,000 
watts for just the stage lighting 


Nicola Benois teaching advanced 
pupils in scenic design at La 


Lighting equip- 
Seala - 


ment onstage 


New pupils at La Scala’s ballet school being given their first lesson by 
the director, Esme Bulness 


Backstage musician taking his cue 
from televised picture of the con- 
ductor, automatically relayed from 
the pit 


Costume workshop—skilled craftsman 
paints costumes by hand from original 
sketch 
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Historic Organs of Portugal and Spain 


GREAT deal of musical his- 
A tory is wrapped up in the 

sounds of historic organs in 
Europe. Far from being dusty and 
mute relics, preserved in museums, 
many of these instruments. still 
sound forth, week by week, with 
much the same free-sounding and 
forthright tones that greeted the 
touch of Bach, Purcell, Mozart and 
other early masters who played 
them. It is evident that their ample 
and articulate sonorities afforded 
considerable inspiration to many 
great composers in the formation 
of at least one side of their musical 
creativity. 

It is a little incredible that sounds 
of these early organs, 200, 300, 
and some even more than 400 years 
old, do not seem archaic to our 
modern ears. In fact, very much 
the opposite, for instead of sound- 
ing out-of-date and stylized, as 
other fashions of these times now 
appear to us, their sonorities are 
so enormously full-bodied and 
musically articulate that they put 
to shame most of our organ build- 
ing efforts of today. Music of 
Pachelbel, Bach, and Mozart 
sounds with new vigor in the buoy- 
ant tones of classic organs, for 
music and instrument go together 
as ham and eggs. Yet one also 
finds that it is possible to play 
Piston, Hindemith and even the 
best of 19th-century composers on 
these older instruments with effect 
far more satisfactory and musical 
than on many of our modern or- 
gans! 


First Explorations 


Our first explorations in this 
fascinating process of coupling 
music and instrument have led in- 
evitably to others. A concert trip 
through England, Iceland, Scan- 
dinavia, and the more northern 
part of Europe, was reported in 
MusicaL AMERICA for Feb. 15, 
1955. Sounds, and some of the 
sights, were preserved in the Co- 
lumbia Record album “The Art of 
the Organ”. 

The Mozart anniversary of 1956 
called for a documentary trip down 
Mozart paths, following some of 
Mozart’s own travels as related in 
his letters, and playing and record- 
ing Mozart's wonderful organ music 
on organs Mozart played in Salz- 
burg and elsewhere. Here, too, 
sounds are set down in a Columbia 
album “A Mozart Organ Tour”, 
and one feels this whole process 
of recording to be a most fortunate 
union of a modern science with 
the older tonal arts of the organ 
builders. One can only wish mod- 
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ern recording techniques had been 
available before the ‘last war, which 
resulted in the destruction of so 
many historic instruments. 

While in Portugal briefly a year 
or two ago for concerts, and visit- 
ing some of the organs in Lisbon, 
it was amusing to see an organist 
pull up an easy chair to the con- 
sole in order to play the instru- 
ment. This capacious upholstered 
chair would have been quite in 
place in a London 
club, yet there was 
obviously no need 
for the player to 
perch precariously 
on the usual hard 
wooden bench, for 
there were no organ 
pedals to play! Very 
few of the older 
Portuguese and 
Spanish organs have 
pedals, and_ those 
that do have just a 
few foot “mush- 
rooms” on_ which 
one may do little 
more than hold a 
note, or play the 
bass of a cadence. 

In many other re- 
spects — totally and 
in appearance — the 
organs of the Iker- 
ian Pennisula are 
quite different to the 
instruments to 
which we are accus- 
tomed. The strong 
musical winds of the 
Reformation never } 
did sweep through EMPEROR'S 
Spain and Portugal, and the arts of 
organ composition and organ build- 
ing in these countries have re- 
mained somewhat apart from de- 
velopments in the more northern 
areas. 

Spanish and Portuguese organ 
music did not develop contrapunt- 
ally to any great extent. It never 
grew into forms familiar to us, the 
extended fugue, the chorale-pre- 
lude, and so on. Iberian organ 
music, largely interchangeable be- 
tween keyboard instruments, is 
mostly written for manuals alone, 
though it nonetheless exploits typi- 
cal organ-like resources. 

We again visited these southern 
countries last summer, to hear how 
the music of Cabezén, Da Cruz, 
Seixas, and similar composers would 
sound on appropriate Spanish and 
Portuguese organs; to see some of 
the enormously handsome organ 
fronts and cases; and to learn the 
lessons of the characteristics of 
these organs and the difference to 
ours. 





As we climbed the carved stone 
steps to the organ gallery of Toledo 
Cathedral, our cordial host turned 
to us and wryly remarked “Do not 
expect to play a Bach Fantasia and 
Fugue here!” Bach on the pedal 
“mushrooms” is certainly an im- 
possib‘lity. Our one thought, how- 
ever, was to see how music such 
as that of Cabezoén would sound. 
For the blind genius Antonio de 
Cabezén lived in Toledo in the 
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ORGAN (ABOUT 1543) IN TOLEDO 


early 16th century, at the time of 
El Greco, and at just about the 
period when the “Emperor’s organ” 
was being built. 

Most characteristic of all Span- 
ish and Portuguese organs are the 
magnificent Trompeta Real, or 
Trompa de Batalha, the Royal or 
Batfle Trumpets. In fanlike array 
they jut forth horizontally to the 
front of the instruments. All are 
actual speaking pipes, and their 
ringing pungent tones are projected 
right down the length of the build- 
ings. Assuredly, the early Dutch 
and German builders remain su- 
preme in the voicing of flue pipes 
and the creation of a fine ensemble. 
The ensemble, after all, is the 
foundation of an organ, while the 
Trompeta Real has a limited musi- 
cal usefulness. Yet in this particular 
skill with Trumpet stops the early 
Iberian craftsmen stand unique. 

All organs have “divided” key- 
boards. That is, with stops dupli- 
cated to left and right, controlling 
one half of the manuals. With this 


method, one may play solo and ac- 
companiment in contrasted regis- 
tration on one manual, provided 
the two parts do not overlap at 
middle C. One result is to make all 
instruments appear twice as large 
as they really are, from the multi- 
plication of stop knobs. 

In the great Cathedral of Toledo 
are three fine instruments, each 
from a different century and each 
standing in a different part of the 
building. Oldest is the “Emperor’s 
organ”, set over the great entrance 
gate of the Lions and dating from 
1543. It appears that in the course 
of some 200 years of use certain 
repairs became necessary to this 
organ. But the Cathedral was so 
wealthy in those times that the 
authorities chose instead to build 
a new instrument. Thus came into 
being the first of the two hand- 
some instruments that stand right 
in the main nave of the church. 
This is the Baroque organ, dating 
from 1747. Not so many years 
later the same process resulted in 
the Verdalonga organ, built around 
the year 1800, which faces the 
Baroque organ on the choir screen 
and the only one of the three that 
is playable today. The two older 
organs have been allowed to fall 
into complete disrepair. But for 
us the Baroque organ still filled 
a useful purpose! The Trompeta 
Real face the equivalent stop of 
the Verdalonga organ and these 
outthrust pipes provided just the 
right suspension point for our 
microphone! 


Freestanding Organs 


Incidentally, these Spanish and 
Portuguese organs are freestanding 
instruments, as are all the classic 
organs of the north. That is, they 
are completely in the church, com- 
pletely unenclosed, never in a re- 
cess or organ chamber. Here, too, 
the organ cases serve both to focus 
and unify the téne, and to a cer- 
tain extent fulfill the function of a 
sounding board. A notable feature 
peculiar to the Spanish instruments 
is a second set of horizontal Trom- 
peta at the back of the organ, 
pointing in the other direction. 
Alternate use of front and rear 
trumpets in performance results in 
splendid antiphonal effects. Oppor- 
tunity to record the organ at Toledo 
had been arranged through the 
generous interest of the cathedral 
organist. But at the hour set a 
great hammering began. It proved 
to be one of the cathedral cus- 
todians wielding a sledge hammer, 
driving a long iron spike into the 
damp earth beneath the flagstones 
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of the chancel floor—to provide a 
“ground” for our equipment! 

The most amazing thing about 
these Spanish and Portuguese 
trumpets is that they are on ex- 
tremely low wind pressure. In no 
case is it over 2% inches, which 
tallies with the pressure employed 
for flue pipes by Dutch and Ger- 
man organ builders. Miraculous as 
the instruments of Schnitger and 
Silbermann appear to us today, out- 
stripping in purity of sound and 
articulation most of our best mod- 
ern efforts, it is equally amazing 
that these early Iberian organ build- 
ers could obtain on such low pres- 
sure the thrilling sounds that fill 
Toledo Cathedral and other large 
buildings. It emphasizes again the 
basic “rightness” of very low pres- 
sures. 


Low Wind Pressure 


Tone in an organ trumpet is 
generated by a long vibrating reed, 
and though fashioned centuries 
ago, and actuated by by a mere 
whisper of air, these unique stops 
quite overshadow most of our ef- 
forts today. Particularly do they 
make ludicrous, by comparison, the 
stentorian and fog-horn like bellow- 
ings of some organ Trumpets (bear- 
ing various prefixes) with which we 
are now afficted. Jolted into sound 
by pressures of wind up to 50 


inches, these modern monstrosities - 


are a mere vulgarization of their 
classic forbears. 


Six Instruments in Mafra 


But if Toledo has three organs, 
Mafra—Portugal’s national monu- 
ment—boasts six! Each is different 
in specification, and each stands 
completely self-contained in a dif- 
ferent part of the building. Here 
again we recorded on one of the 
organs and found the outthrust 
trumpets of the opposite instrument 
to be ideal for hanging our micro- 
phone! 

In most countries all effort un- 
doubtedly would have gone into 
one very large instrument. Not so 
in 18th-century Portugal, though 
just why it was decided to build six 
organs is not clear. One instru- 
ment was never fully completed, 
and today only three of the six are 
playable, but if it ever were pos- 
sible to play all six organs anti- 
phonally and together the results 
would be exciting. 

Lisbon, the capital city, has some 
excellent instruments, though not 
any very early ones. In 1755 an 
earthquake destroyed the city, and 
thus one rarely finds an organ 
built before the second half of the 
18th century, though this is cer- 
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tainly old enough by American 
standards! 

The leading Portuguese organ 
builder, José Ramos Sampaio, 
whose generous assistance enabled 
us to visit so many historic instru- 
ments, drove with us to the univers- 
ity city of Coimbra. Founded near 
the. site of the well-preserved ruins 
of the 4th-century Roman city of 
Conimbriga, Coimbra was once the 
center of Portuguese government, 
and the University Chapel, where 
we recorded, served as Royal 
Chapel. The university is one of 
the oldest in Europe, dating from 
the 13th century. 

On the organ at Coimbra, as else- 
where, stops are identified not in 
feet but in palmos. In Mr. Sam- 
paio’s explanation, this was the 
span of the hand—approximately 
eight inches—with for example, an 
8-foot stop labeled as 12 palmos, 
a 16-foot as 24 palmos. This old 
nomenclature has persisted to the 
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HEN F. Scott Fitzgerald 
W jotted in his notebook “To 

record one must be un- 
wary” he was of course, speaking 
for the writer and his craft. The 
phrase, it seems to me, can be 
applied as aptly to the interpreta- 
tive musician who records his art 
for posterity. Perhaps it was more 
applicable under the old acoustical 
system of recording, where the 
minor flaws that the artist made 
were often allowed to pass, while 
in modern tape recordings these 
can be ironed out. In this respect 
the older recordings often give us 
a truer representation of the artist 
as he really was. The most repre- 
sentative modern recordings, to 
my way of thinking, are those that 
like Josef Hofmann’s “Golden 
Jubilee Concert” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House (Columbia) and 
Wilhelm Backhaus’ “Carnegie Hall 
Recital” (London ffrr), for exam- 
ple, were made during “live” con- 
cert hall performances. 

Although the recording art was, 
if not in its infancy, at least in its 
adolescence when most of the 
pianistic giants of the immediate 
past were in their heyday, certain 
aspects of their art were captured 
with sufficient fidelity in the old 
acoustical and early electrical proc- 
esses of recording to warrant a 
re-examination of the pianism that 
they exemplified. Many of these 
old piano recordings deserve to be 
permanently preserved in some 
sort of historical survey. 

What, then, shall we look for in 
the old recordings? Fidelity of 
sound? Contrary to _ prevailing 
opinion, many of the old acousti- 
cals reveal an astonishing lifelike 
piano sound when played on 
present day equipment—the early 
Victor disks in particular, which 





were also freer of scratch and sur- 
face noises than the same vintage 
Columbias. Surprisingly enough, it 
is often easier to detect the tonal 
differences between the various 
makes of instruments—European 
and American—used in the older 
recordings than in the modern 
“Hi-Fi’s”. Yet, it is not for their 
sound, per se, that these old piano 
recordings have value, but for the 
glimpses they give us of styles of 
playing that have all but vanished 
or are no longer fashionable. The 
playing is the thing that captivates 
the attention. These recordings 
represent something more, how- 
ever, than a mere nostalgia for the 
past. In many instances they are 
the only connecting aural links we 
have between the piano-playing of 
such great 19th-century giants of 
the keyboard as Chopin, Liszt and 
Anton Rubinstein, and the styles 
in vogue in our own day. 


Differences in Style 


The playing of the old masters 
had little in common with the per- 
cussive style so frequently heard 
today, although many of them 
could out-thunder Jove when they 
had a mind to. There was, among 
them, a_ greater striving after 
beauty of tone, more flexibility in 
phrasing, less metronomic exacti- 
tude, and a more spontaneous 
freedom of expressivity. They were 
also less inhibited by the bugaboo 
of hitting wrong notes or of being 
knuckle-bound by the exigencies 
of the score. Pianists of today ad- 
here, or try to, on the whole, more 
strictly to the score; they are not 
apt to take the liberties that -pian- 
ists formerly did, and their playing 
is sometimes cleaner-cut, but it is 
also harder toned, less legato and, 
rhythmically, more machine-like in 








its precision. The pianist of today 
too often chisels his phrases with a 
keen analytical eye. The oldster 
usually molded them with a loving 
hand. 

The recording pianist of the 
present has, of course, certain 
advantages over his predecessor— 
the long-playing record, a more 
enlightened and _ discriminating 
record-buying public, and a far 
greater choice of repertory. On the 
old acousticals, usually single- 
faced 10- or 12-inch disks, the re- 
cording artist was of necessity lim- 
ited to recording the shortest 
pieces in his repertory. He was 
also bound by the prevailing musi- 
cal tastes of the day, or what the 
recording companies believed these 
to be. The short pieces, too, often 
had to be drastically cut. In Vladi- 
mir De Pachmann’s recording of 
what the label calls the “Ballade” 
in A flat by Chopin, all the pur- 
chaser actually got for his monev 
was the last 126 bars. The first 117 
were omitted. Similarly, in his re- 
cording of the Liszt “Rigoletto” 
Paraphrase, De Pachmann omits 
the first five pages. 

Why both sides of a 12-inch 
disk were not used in those days 
is somewhat of a mystery. Ferruc- 
cio Busoni (1866-1924), in Liszt’s 
13th “Rhapsody”, recorded in 
1924, did considerable cutting in 
the first section to fit it on the one 
side of the record, while the rest 
of the piece takes up less than half 
of the other side of a 12-inch disk. 
Like Liszt, everything was grist for 
Busoni’s mill, and he doctored up 
the “Rhapsody” in a manner that 
was typical. His playing is both 
startling and sensational. His way 
of picking up speed on certain 
passages is breath - taking. Some- 
times the huge blocks of sound he 


keeps ringing, marvelous as these 
must have sounded in the concert 
hall, do degenerate into a grand 
blur on the record. Even so, and 
despite the rather poor sound and 
some blasting on my CRS reprint, 
the record is a fine example of a 
grand and glorious style of piano- 
playing that only a Busoni can, or 
should, attempt. 

Another CRS reprint worthy of 
note is Eugen d’Albert’s recording 
of two Schubert “Impromptus”, 
Op. 142, Nos. 3 and 4. It was 
made in 1916. We can pass over 
the B flat “Impromptu”, beautiful 
as the playing of that is, but the 
F minor is as masterly a bit of 
piano-playing as one is likely to 
hear. The Ariel-like lightness and 
coruscating brilliance of the runs. 
the shading, the fiery abandon, and 
the poised phrasing that lets the 
melody soar irrespective of the 
difficulties involved bespeak a su- 
preme master of the instrument 
who was also a true Schubertian! 


Recording Session Nerves 


Many pianists found the record- 
ing machine a more formidable 
foe to face than the most critical 
of audiences. Arthur Friedheim 
(1859-1932), another celebrated 
Liszt pupil and a recognized au- 
thority on the interpretations of 
the master’s works—even Busoni 
consulted him — may have been 
one of these. Despite some spottily 
good playing in his Columbia re- 
cordings (made in 1912) of the 
Chopin B flat minor Scherzo 
(A5458) and the Liszt Rhapsody 
No. 6 (A5491) you can almost 
sense his nervousness as passages 
are fumbled. He makes a mad 
scramble for the low B flat at the 
close of the opening section of the 
Scherzo but does not hit it square- 
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ly on the nose. He repeats the 
section with a do-or-die spirit and, 
of course, does exactly the same 
thing. During De Pachmann’s re- 
cording of the Chopin “Funeral 
March”, the recording engineer 
must have been asleep at the 
switch for the machine slowed 
down momentarily with a resulting 
drop in pitch for half a measure. 
A more interesting feature of this 
record is the fact that the piano 
tone at the beginning of the record 
really sounds “ghostly”. Whether 
by design or accident, a most ap- 


propriate effect! Once, too, De 


Pachmann’s finger slipped off the 
key on the F just before the trill 
in the bass, but he caught it again 
immediately. So we hear two F's 
where Chopin wrote one. Incident- 
ally, De Pachmann sticks to a re- 
lentless four-square, but not dirge- 
like, rhythm throughout. 

Although many noted pianists— 
Backhaus, Rachmaninoff, De 
Pachmann and Mark Hambourg, 
among others — are reputed to 
have recorded as early as 1903. 
the three recordings made by AI- 
fred Griinfeld in 1909-10 for the 
European Grammophon Company 
were among the earliest piano re- 
cordings to be released in this 
country by the, as it was then 
known, Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Griinfeld’s recordings, 
issued on single-faced Black 
Labels, were the Wagner-Brassin 
“Magic Fire Music” (May 1909, 
12-inch, 58006), the “Voice of 
Spring” Waltzes: by Johann Strauss 
(June 1910, 12-inch, 31784), and 
the pianist’s own “Etude de la 
Tarantelle”, Op. 47 (July 1910, 
10-inch, 5779). The first two re- 
mained in the Victor Catalogue 
until 1920; the latter was deleted 
in 1912. As notable as the playing 
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is the remarkably fine piano tone 
still to be heard on these record- 
ings. A pupil of Kullak and Liszt, 
Griinfeld (1852-1924) was a most 
ingratiating pianist. For many 
years until World War I shattered 
the Austrian Empire, he was Im- 
perial Pianist at the Court of Em- 
peror Franz Josef. 

Probably no one ever played 
Strauss waltzes with more lilting 
rhythm than he. Except for a little 
blasting in the opening measures of 
“Voices of Spring”, the recording 
is well-nigh flawless, the tone of 
the piano is ravishing in the mid- 
dle register and clear and bell-like 
in the treble. No less delightful is 
the rippling, purling, old-fashioned 
but thoroughly charming little 
Etude, which is dedicated to Moriz 
Rosenthal. When the phonograph 
companies finally decide to un- 
earth some of their buried treas- 
ures, these Griinfeld items should 
be worthy of a place in that hypo- 
thetical historical survey. 


Backhaus on Disks 


The first internationally famous 
pianist to appear on the Victor 
Red Seal Label was Wilhelm 
Backhaus. Seven single - faced 
disks, Nos. 71040 to 71046, were 
issued in 1909-10. Backhaus’ whoie 
career has_ been _ thoroughly 
“phonographed”, first by Victor 
and, with the advent of LP’s, by 
London ffrr. Backhaus’ art is so 
well represented on modern re- 
cordings that I shall dwell but 
briefly on two of the older ones, 
both of which are spectacularly 
virtuosic. It is interesting to com- 
pare Backhaus’ early recording of 
Weber’s ‘‘Perpetual Motion’”’ 
(71403), with its virile masculine 
driving force, with Benno Moisei- 
witsch’s fleet-fingered and delicate- 


ly nuanced performance of it, 
made in 1912, on Victor Blue 
Label 55156-A. The _ recorded 
sound of both is exceptionally 
good. Backhaus’ orthophonic re- 
cording of the Delibes-Dohnanyi 
“Nailia” Waltz (6582-B) ranks 
with Rachmaninoff’s of the Strauss- 
Tausig “Man lebt nur _ einmal” 
(6636), and Moiseiwitsch’s “Invi- 
tation to the Dance” by Weber- 
Tausig (Victor 18050), as one of 
the most brilliant displays of vir- 
tuosity on records—surpassed only 
by Rosenthal’s recordings of his 
own “Carnival de Vienne”. 


Victor issued its first Paderewski 
and De Pachmann recordings in 
1911. Paderewski (1859 - 1941) 
was, of course, the stellar attrac- 
tion. He was more than a pianist. 
He was a romantic, Byronic figure, 
and in the concert hall he exerted 
a hypnotic influence on his audi- 
ences. 


Paderewski’s playing had _ its 
own particular brilliance as well 
as a sentimental charm, which, al- 
though he recorded well into the 
electrical era, is heard at its best 
on the early acousticals. The Vic- 
tor Company did a better job on 
capturing a fine piano tone on 
some of these acousticals than it 
did in his later orthophonic re- 
cordings. What one misses on all 
Paderewski records is the mag- 
netic presence of the man himself. 
Of the 14 Paderewski records in 
my collection, the Chopin Valse 
Brillante, Op. 34, No. 1 (88322), 
the Liszt “La Campanella” (88401) 
and Etude in F minor (“La legge- 
rezza”) (88402), and the Schu- 
mann “Warum” (88494), all 
single-faced 12-inch disks from his 
first batch of recordings, are per- 
haps his most representative. Pad- 
erewski, besides playing them bril- 
liantly, added some enchanting 
touches of his own to the Liszt 
works. His scintillating coda. to 
“La leggerezza” makes such a fit- 
ting ending to the work that one 
wonders why Liszt never thought 
of it himself. Paderewski’s playing 
of this Etude is sheer magic from 
beginning to end. The only com- 
parable recording he left us is of 
the 10th “Rhapsody” (74788), 


Viadimir de Pachmann 


made, I believe, in 1917. His 
rhythms are at times tantalizingly 
capricious, as in his recordings of 
his own “Cracovienne Fantas- 
tique” (74535), and at others the 
poetic license sometimes borders 
on the mawkish, as in his playing 
of his own Nocturne in B flat 
(74765). Both the brilliancy and 
charm of his playing are faithfully 
reproduced in these recordings. 
While the pieces themselves are 
faded and dated, the playing grows 
on one with repeated hearing. 


The “‘litthe Chopinzee”’ 


If Paderewski hypnotized an 
audience, De Pachmann cast a 
magic spell just as potent. Nick- 
named the “littlke Chopinzee” by 
James Gibbons Huneker, raked 
over the coals for his “monkey- 
shines” by Lawrence Gilman, De 
Pachmann was, for all his platform 
eccentricities, a pianist with an 
inner sense. of beauty so rare we 
may never see its like again. To 
the end of his long life, De Pach- 
mann (1848-1933) sought new 
ways of coaxing beautiful sounds 
out of the piano. His hobby was 
collecting precious stones and 
jewels. Whether this had any bear- 
ing or not on his playing, his tech- 
nique was polished to a jewel-like 
perfection. His playing, like his 
platform antics, had its manner- 
isms—he clipped his phrases at 
times with a queer quirk, his 
rhythms were sometimes halting, 
and he had a way of turning a 
composer’s dynamic _ indications 
topsy-turvy, but these aberrations 
were amply compensated for by 
the endearing qualities. He was by 
no means a mere “pianissimist” but 
could get ringing climaxes by ju- 
dicious contrasts. In the perform- 
ance of certain works by Chopin 
and Liszt, especially those requir- 
ing great delicacy, he was un- 
rivaled. 

For those who believe that the 
proof of the playing is in the hear- 
ing, I suggest that they listen to 
his HMV recording (D.B. 806). 
made in 1925, of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in D flat, Op. 27 No. 2. This 
early electrical recording not only 
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‘ODAY Carl Czerny is a for- 

gotten man. True, there is no 

piano student who cannot re- 
member him, probably with a shud- 
der, as the composer of seemingly 
endless piano studies. And most 
likely there is not a piano teacher 
who does not realize the value of 
these studies. But Czerny, who 
died 100 years ago this coming July 
15, was famous during his lifetime 
for much more than the invention 
of piano exercises. An English mu- 
sician after his visit to Vienna in 
1828, which was only one year af- 
ter Beethoven’s death and the very 
year of Schubert’s, writes: 

“Mr. C. Czerny is supreme as a 
pianoforte teacher and composer, 
and all opinions on the subject of 
his instrument are received as can- 
ons”. Chopin himself wrote, some- 
what sarcastically, that Czerny was 
Vienna’s oracle in the manufacture 
of musical taste. 


Czerny and Beethoven 


The reasons for Czerny’s great 
prestige were manifold. He had 
been a student of Beethoven and 
had known the master intimately. 
Czerny had been a proof corrector 
and copyist of many of Bee- 
thoven’s scores and had arranged 
many of the orchestral works, in- 
cluding the nine symphonies, for 
the piano. He had given lessons to 
Beethoven’s nephew Karl, and 
when Czerny was still a lad of 14 
preparing to concertize, Beethoven 
wrote a glowing testimonial: 

“We, the undersigned, cannot re- 
fuse to testify that the young man, 
Carl Czerny, has made extraordi- 
nary progress on the pianoforte, 
far beyond what his age . . . would 
lead one to expect; that in this re- 
spect, also with regard to his won- 
derful memory, he is deserving of 
all possible support... . ” 

But Beethoven alone was not re- 
sponsible for Czerny’s fame. 
Czerny was the teacher of the most 
sensational virtuoso of that and 
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perhaps all time — a young Hun- 
garian by the name of Franz Liszt. 
And Liszt’s piano technique, of 
which more will be said later, owed 
much to the patience and thorough 
training methods of Czerny. 

But to say that Czerny’s reputa- 
tion was built entirely upon the 
names of these two geniuses would 
be to underestimate greatly Carl 
Czerny the man, his deeply felt sin- 
cerity in his work, his musicianship, 
and the reasons for his public 
popularity. 


Popular Composer 


Though this article deals mainly 
with Czerny’s place as a key figure 
in the history of piano instruction, 
Czerny was not known to Vienna 
merely as a teacher. He was a re- 
spected composer, not only of 
piano music, which forms the ma- 
jor part of his output, but also of 
symphonies, concertos, Masses, etc. 
The amount of music he composed 
was truly tremendous, one cata- 
logue listing 849 opus numbers, an- 
other 856. And these listings do 
not take into account the hundreds 
of unpublished works or the many 
transcriptions and arrangements of 
other composers’ works. The abun- 
dance of his output is all the more 
amazing when we consider that 
Czerny taught 10 to 12 hours a 
day. 

Since Czerny’s piano works were 
immensely popular, the composer 
amassed a _ considerable fortune 
through his publications. But in 
spite of his wealth he lived mod- 
estly and always gave a helping 
hand to any talented student or 
young musician who came his way. 
(He. taught Liszt free of charge.) 
And when he died, he left most 
of his money to the Vienna Con- 
servatorium and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

In examining the life of Czerny 
today, it is not the composer in 
whom we are interested. Though 
many of his piano works are 


charming and still deserve a place 
in the concert repertory, it would 
be senseless to argue that Czerny 
was a first-rate composer. There 
will never be a Czerny revival, and 
rightly so. If it were possible to 
examine his entire output, it would 
probably be discovered, judging 
from what we know now, that few 
compositions, if any, belong in the 
top drawer of musical literature. 
Czerny’s importance today rests 
upon his position in the history of 
piano performance and upon his 
systematic approach towards teach- 
ing the necessary technique for 
mastering the, instrument. 

Czerny was truly the father of 
virtuosos, as Leschetizky once 
termed him. Aside from being the 
teacher of Liszt, Czerny was also 
a source of inspiration to Doehler, 
Kullak, and Leschetizky. When we 
consider the students that these mu- 
sical great have taught — Les- 
chetizky was the teacher of Pad- 
erewski, Gabrilowitsch, and Schna- 
bel; and Liszt, the teacher of Biilow 
and Tausig—we realize the truth of 
Leschetizky’s epithet, and also see 
that much of what Czerny said and 
taught has become a part of gen- 
eral tradition in piano-playing. 


His Qualifications 


What were Czerny’s qualifica- 
tions to teach these men? And 
what personal traits made him such 
a good teacher? The answers are 
found by looking at the life of 
Czerny and at the famous men with 
whom he worked. 

Born on Feb. 21, 1791, in 
Vienna, just a few months before 
the death of Mozart, Czerny spent 
the 66 years of his life in the city 
of his birth, only leaving it for an 
occasional visit. His father, of Bo- 
hemian birth, was a pianist and 
piano teacher who had settled in 
Vienna in 1786. It was from him 
that Czerny received his first les- 
sons and also the self-discipline so 


necessary to become a fine musician 
and teacher. 

“From my earliest days,” Czerny 
writes in “Recollections from My 
Life”, which has been translated by 
Ernest Sanders, “I was surrounded 
with music, since my father used 
to practice a great deal (especially 
works by Clementi, Mozart, Koze- 
luch, etc.) . . . His study of Bach’s 
works and others like them had 
helped my father to develop a good 
technique and a proper approach 
to the fortepiano, and this circum- 
stance had a beneficial influence on 
me. My father had no intention 
whatever of making a superficial 
virtuoso out of me; rather, he 
strove to develop my sight-reading 
ability through continuous study of 
new works and thus to develop my 
musicianship. When I was barely 
10, I was already able to play 
cleanly and fluently nearly every- 
thing by Mozart, Clementi, and 
other piano composers of the time; 
. . . Since I was carefully isolated 
from other children and thus under 
my parent’s constant supervision, 
diligence became a habit.” 


Beethoven’s Teaching 


Through his father’s friend Wen- 
zel Krumpholz, the young boy first 
began to learn about Beethoven, 
who had come to Vienna in 1792. 
Krumpholz knew Beethoven in- 
timately, and had so often heard 
the composer perform his own 
works that he was able to instill in 
Czerny a deep understanding and 
appreciation of the composer. 
Czerny was about ten when he was 
first introduced to Beethoven, ac- 
cepted as his pupil, and told by the 
composer to study Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s “True Art of Clavier Play- 
ing” for his first lesson. 

“During the first lessons,” Czerny 
writes in his autobiography, “Bee- 
thoven made me work solely on 
scales in all keys and showed me 
many technical fundamentals, 

(Continued on page 155) 
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In South American Lands 


tour of South America last 
summer, following upon a 
42-year residence in Peru and 
Argentina (1951-55), has enabled 
me to gather some impressions of 
the current musical scene in the 
southern portion of our hemisphere. 
I offer these observations as indic- 
ative of various trends rather than 
as a complete picture of any par- 
ticular situation, and I shall deal 
with these countries in the order 
in which they were visited on my 
tour: Venezuela, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 
Venezuela. The second Latin 
American Music Festival, to be held 
in Caracas in March and April of 
this year, points up the growing im- 
portance of the Venezuelan capital 
as a leading musical center of 
South America. The festival is 
sponsored by the Institucién José 
Angel Lamas (named for a cele- 
brated Venezuelan composer of the 
early 19th century), which awards 
large cash prizes, of five and ten 
thousand dollars, for new composi- 
tions selected on a competitive 
basis. The prize-winning works, as 
well as other scores submitted in 
the contest, are performed by the 
Venezuelan Symphony, which this 
year completes 27 years of activity. 
Many of the concerts are given in 
the spectacular amphitheater José 
Angel Lamas, with its splendid 
acoustical shell, situated on a hill- 
side overlooking the city. 


A THREE-MONTH lecture 


Local Boom Aids Composer 


Obviously, a considerable amount 


of Venezuela’s oil-and-iron-pro-~ 


duced wealth, both from private 
and public sources, is going into the 
support of music. What about the 
Venezuelan composer in this situa- 
tion? Does the financial boom bene- 
fit him? The answer is “Yes”. 
Though he may not grow wealthy 
from his art, he does receive both 
material and moral encouragement. 

When I first visited Caracas, in 
1945, there was little evidence of 
creative musical activity. In that 
same year, Nicolas Slonimsky wrote 
that “Lecuna is the only Vene- 
zuelan composer who has achieved 
a mastery of contemporary tech- 
nique of composition”. This refers 
to the late Juan Vicente Lecuna 
(1899-1954), who was in the diplo- 
matic service and who died while 
serving in Rome. His compositions 
include “Dances for Orchestra”, a 
Piano Concerto, chamber music, 
piano pieces, and songs. In addition 
to writing in a contemporary in- 
ternational idiom, he also cultivated 
native Venezuelan material, as in 
his four pieces for piano, “Vals, 

Gilbert Chase, musicologist, is the 
author of several works on Latin-Ameri- 
can music as well as other musical sub- 
jects. His latest book is “America’s 
Music”. He is currently acting dean of 


the College of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
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Criolla, Joropo, and Danza”. He 
may be regarded as the precursor of 
the younger Venezuelan compos- 
ers, who are striving to assimilate 
modern compositional techniques 
without abandoning their national 
heritage. 

A composer who is struggling 
manfully with this problem is An- 
tonio Estevez (b. 1916), who has 
studied in the United States and 
in Europe. His impressive “Con- 
certo for Orchestra” takes a com- 
pletely international path, while his 
“Suite Llanera” for orchestra 
(which might be freely translated as 
“From the Plains”) utilizes native 
material. His most important com- 
position to date is the “Cantata 
Criolla” for chorus, soloists and 
orchestra (1949-53), based on a 
poetic version of the legend of the 
cowboy folksinger who gets in- 
volved in a singing contest with the 
Devil who is after his soul. At 
one point in this work the theme 
of the “Dies Irae” is used with dra- 
matic effect, in counterpoint with 
a native theme. This may be taken 
as symbolic of the fusion that the 
composer is trying to achieve in 
his music. 


Above, left to right: Raul Aicardi, 
director of Chile’s Radio Coopera- 
tiva Vitalicia; composers Pablo 
Garrido and Esteban Eitler; Gilbert 
Chase; and composers Abelardo 
Quinteros, Jose Vincente Asuar, 
and Eduardo Maturana. Right: Mr. 
Chase gives Alberto Ginastera (on 
the left) a Louisville recording of 
his “Pampeana” No. 3, in Buenos 
Aires. Below: Domingo Santa Cruz 


of Chile 
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Local factors cause a wide 


disparity of creative styles 


By GILBert CHASE 


The nativistic or national-folk- 
loristic trend has been cultivated by 
such composers as Vicente E. Sojo 
(b. 1887), Juan Bautista Plaza (b. 
1898), José Antonio Calcano (b. 
1900), Evencio Castellanos (b. 
1915), Blanca Estrella, Rhazés 
Hernandez Lopez (b. 1918), and 
Inocente Carreno (b. 1929). Typi- 
cal of this type of production, in 
which local color predominates 
over formal structure, are the com- 
positions of Evencio Castellanos, 
the symphonic poem “El Rio de 
las Siete Estrellas”, and the orches- 
tral suite “Santa Cruz de Pacai 
rigua”. This composer has a 
younger brother, Gonzalo Castell- 
anos (b. 1926), who in 1947 wrote 
a picturesque, evocative “Suite 
Caraquafia” of the local-color type, 
influenced by the early Stravinsky. 
But Gonzalo’s more recent works, 
such as the neo-classical “Fantasia 
Cromatica” (1952) and “Antela- 
cién e imitacién fugaz” for orches- 
tra (1953)—this being a rather 
complicated way of saying “Pre- 
lude and Fugue”— indicate a defi- 
nite trend toward international 
idioms. 

To date, the Venezuelan Sym- 
phony has given premieres of over 
60 works by some 25 living com- 
posers of Venezuela. Each year it 
awards three substantial cash prizes 
to local composers, and the win- 


ning compositions are performed at 
a gala concert, which takes place 
on the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city of Caracas. Apart 
from cash prizes, the Venezuelan 
composers of today are assured of 
having their music performed as 
soon as the ink is dry on their new 
scores. And this is probably the 
greatest incentive that a composer 
can have. Under these conditions, 
it is no wonder that creative music 
has developed so rapidly in Vene- 
zuela during the past 12 years. 

Brazil. Brazil is a very large 
country, and I visited only the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
I shall not add to the many thous- 
ands of words that have been writ- 
ten about the colossus of Brazilian 
music, Heitor Villa-Lobos, nor shall 
I discuss the work of other estab- 
lished composers such as Francisco 
Mignone and Camargo Guarnieri. 
Instead, I shall say something about 
recent trends and about some of 
the younger composers. 

Brazil is one of the three coun- 
tries of South America (the other 
being Argentina and Chile) where 
12-tone writing has been developed 
to a considerable extent. This de- 
velopment is due to the teaching 
and the example of Hans Joachim 
Koellreutter (b. 1915), a musician 
of German origin who settled in 
Brazil 20 years ago. He has been 
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active chiefly in SAo Paulo, where 
in .1939 he founded the group 
caled “Musica Viva”, devoted to 
modern music, with the young 
musicians who gathered around 
him. A year later he launched a 
periodical of that name. In 1952 
he was one of the founders of the 
music school “Pro Arte” in Sao 
Paulo, at present a lively and in- 
fluential center of advanced musi- 
cal thought in that dynamic and 
progressive city of over two million 
inhabitants. 

Pupils of Koellreutter 

Among the prominent pupils of 
Koellreutter were César Guerra- 
Peixe (b. 1914) and Claudio Santoro 
(b. 1919). The latter began to study 
with Koellreutter in 1940 after hav- 
ing already written some scores, in- 
cluding a First Symphony, which 
revealed a tendency toward serial 
writing. Under the influence of his 
new teacher, Santoro proceeded to 
cultivate the 12-tone method in 
such works as the Second Sonata 
for violin and piano, the Sonata for 
flute and piano, Sonatina a tres for 
strings, Four Pieces for piano, First 
String Quartet, Musica Concertante 
for piano and orchestra, Second 
Symphony (1945), Music for 
Strings (1946), and Second String 
Quartet (1947). 

He interrupted this serious musi- 
cal production to compose an 
orchestral piece called “Impressions 
of a Steel Factory” (outdoing Mos- 
soloff), which was performed with 
sensational success in Rio de Jan- 
eiro in 1946. Vasco Mariz, the 
Brazilian musicologist-diplomat, 
says that the composer once re- 
marked to him, a propos this work, 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The Legacy Toscanini Left 


OW that the fiery presence of Arturo Tos- 
N eanini among us is forever stilled, it is time 

to consider the legacy he left us—a very rich 
one. In order to explain the peculiar power of the 
man, one must take his whole personality into 
view. In the technique of his art, he was as 
prodigiously gifted as any musician of whom we 
have any record. His ear was fantastically accurate 
and sensitive. He could discern the minutest varia- 
tions from pitch; he could single out an instru- 
ment at one of the back desks during a fortissimo 
passage, when the player was making mistakes; 
he was acutely aware of the slightest blur in 
attack or phrasing. “Tough” orchestral players 
quailed before his ability. 


QUALLY amazing were his other musical 
powers. He had a sense of rhythm that was 
infallible; though his beat was never metronomic 
in a rigid or unmusical sense, he was precision it- 
self in keeping an orchestra firmly together in one 
pace. His stick technique, though not fancy or 


esthetically self-conscious, was marvelously clear 
and efficient. He phrased like a great singer, and 
all of those who analyzed this side of his art com- 
mented on his ability to bring out the “melos”, the 
inner melody in music described by Wagner. 


UT in the human side of music Toscanini was 

equally great. The heroic, the passionate, the 
reflective aspects of Verdi, Wagner, Brahms, and 
Beethoven found a ready echo in his mind and 
heart. Toscanini was a complete individualist. 
He accepted no compromise, no half-measures 
in his music or in his life. He could rage at an 
orchestra and rush from a rehearsal in a frenzy 
of frustration, but he always achieved a_ hair- 
raising performance. When he wished to express 
his contempt for dictators like Mussolini and 
Hitler, he did so just as drastically, even at the 
price of his personal safety. Whatever his personal 
failings, he was not only a musical genius but a 
great man. A complete account of Toscanini’s 
career will be found on page 6 of this issue. 


NBC’s Unique Contribution 


clude not only the profession but the public— 

owes a debt of gratitude to the National 
Broadcasting Company, which recently capped 
eight years of its television Opera Theatre history 
with a grand production in color of Prokofieff’s 
“War and Peace” in its American premiere (see 
page 118). 

There is no modern counterpart to the contri- 
bution this great industrial firm has made to the 
art of music-in-performance with the Opera 
Theatre and, for many years before that, with 
the NBC Symphony. The full-dress opera pro- 
ductions have been as complete and sumptuous, 
with regard to staging, solo artists, chorus, orches- 
tra, dancers, and technicians, as anything to be 
found in the opera theatres of the world today, 
and costs always have run well up into the five- 
figure bracket (“War and Peace”, the most ex- 
pensive production so far, is said to have cost in 
the neighborhood of $160,000, which is very big 
money even on Broadway and fantastic for a one- 
time performance). 

Yet the company has made no profit out of 
this project. The NBC Opera Theatre has no com- 
mercial sponsorship and, so far as we know, none 
seriously has been sought. Not that NBC probably 
would not be happy to have some one else help 
pay the tab, but these opera telecasts come under 
the classification of prestige and public service 
and, by their very nature, cannot command the 
high popularity ratings of a Steve Allen or a 
Jackie Gleason show. 


Teo entire musical world—and in this we in- 


HAT this is no temporary excursion into cul- 

ture for publicity or tax purposes is evidenced 
not only by the eight continuous years of ever more 
serious endeavor, but by the growth of the NBC 
Opera Theatre into new fields of activity. The 
most recent is, of course, the new touring unit 
which launched and carried through a most suc- 
cessful initial season last fall. And there is reason 
to believe that much more is to come. The estab- 
lishment of an opera academy for the training of 
all artists and workers in the operatic craft is not 
an impossibility, and more direct contact with 
the public, other than by television, conceivably 
could be in the offing. 


This is cheering news at a season when opera 
production costs are steadily mounting to near- 
prohibitive heights and even the state-supported 
opera houses of Italy, that cradle and citadel of all 
opera, currently face crucial financial difficulties. 


N Italy, the government seeks to reduce the 

annual subsidy to the state theatres, including 
La Scala in Milan, the San Carlo in Naples, and 
La Fenice in Venice, and also to the summer 
festivals such as the Maggio Musicale in Florence 
and the opera series at the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome. At the same time it is noted ominously that 
there is not as much interest in opera among 
modern Italians as there used to be. Movies and 
television, it appears, gradually are encroaching 
upon the traditional preserves of Verdi and Puc- 
cini, and the old melodramas, with their fusty plots, 
characters and décor, are losing their appeal for 
the young. 


ERE again, the NBC Opera Theatre has 
shown foresight and a sense of contempo- 
raneity from which even the Italians might take a 
cue. As is said elsewhere in these pages, “visual 
and dramatic credibility as well as vocal accom- 
plishment” is demanded of its soloists, who are 
singing actors in the fullest sense of that term, and 
a full discussion of the modern techniques de- 
veloped is set forth in an interview with producer 
Samuel Chotzinoff by Frank Merkding on page 16 
of this issue. Mr. Chotzinoff and his co-workers 
are keenly aware that the public has been condi- 
tioned by the concepts of naturalism universally 
adopted by the theatre and motion pictures in this 
generation and of the consequent low tolerance 
for the ludicrous or the unrealistic. They believe 
that. two-ton Violettas are not likely to be much in 
demand for some time to come—a view which 
the Italian theatres might look into with profit. 
To get back to “War and Peace”—whatever 
one might have thought of the opera itself, there 
can be no question that NBC did a signal service 
to music by producing it, that it did so with great 
seriousness and artistry, and that it merits the 
warmest applause for undertaking a formidable 
project which no other American theatre was 
willing to risk heretofore. 





MUSICAL AMERICA takes pride in the fact 

that for the first time in its history the front 
and back covers of our Special Issue are graced 
by two artists of international reputation who are 
wholly American trained. Although Isaac Stern 
was born in Russia, he was only a year old when 
his parents brought him to San Francisco, where 


he grew up and studied. A native of New York, 
Eugene Istomin received his musical training in 
East Coast cities. Both artists have achieved 
international stature without the European “fin- 
ishing touches” once thought necessary—another 
indication of America’s maturity in the musical 
world. 
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A SYMPOSIUM — 
Arthur Fiedler 

Thor Johnson 
Richard Lert 

Arthur Bennett Lipkin 
Howard Mitchell 


Izler Solomon 


By 


David M. Epstein 


N the short space of some 20 
years, an unusual face-lifting 
has come about on the Ameri- 
can musical scene. What was 
formerly a country with meager 
musical activities suddenly finds 
itself with some 250 symphony or- 
chestras—of all sizes, shapes, and 
sounds, to be sure—outnumbering 
ali those presently in Europe. 

We are still adjusting to the 
change and just beginning to realize 
the problems that come with it. To 
begin with, many of these orches- 
tras are small, struggling affairs that 
consist largely of amateurs and give 
perhaps one or two concerts in a 
season. Their needs, in terms of 
players, growth, and the manifold 
difficulties of organization, are dif- 
ferent by far from those of the 
larger, well-established groups. But 
viewed in its entirety, the question 
of orchestras in our still young 
musical life raises two most cogent 
problems: that of the American 
conductor and his career, and the 
place of the orchestra in our over- 
all cultural life—where it fits, and 
how it can be most effective. 


Exchange of Views Suggested 


With an eye to this question, 
Musical America invited several 
conductors active on the musical 
scene to contribute their opinions 
to a symposium on the issue. The 
replies have been interesting and 
thoughtful ones, and we present 
them here in a round-table manner, 
with contributions from Thor John- 
son, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony; Howard Mitchell, of 
the National Symphony in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Izler Solomon, of the 
Indianapolis Symphony; Arthur 
Fiedler, of the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra; Arthur Bennett Lipkin, of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Symphony; 
and Richard Lert, of the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Symphony. 

The first point to come under 
discussion was that of the conductor 
in America, especially the native- 
born one. Orchestras that surpass 
the 200 mark imply at least that 
many posts for musical directors, 
not to mention assistant conductors 
and leaders for allied choruses, 
symphonettes, and the like. On the 
surface it seems a large number of 
openings, yet the field is one of the 
most overcrowded in music. A 
whole generation of young conduc- 
tors has entered the picture, and 
many today are unemployed at 
their trade. It is no unique event 
for an orchestra as small as that 
in Springfield, Mass., or Charleston, 
W. Va., to receive between one and 
two hundred applications for a post, 
as has happened in recent years. 


European Influence 


We are going through a further 
transition as well. Our musical her- 
itage has been largely brought from 
Europe, and when orchestras in 
earlier days needed a conductor, 
it was most natural to turn to one 
foreign-born and bred to fill the 
post. So overwhelming was the 
trend, in fact, that it was not un- 
common for men with ordinary 
English-speaking backgrounds to 
affect accents and Continental man- 
ners to fit the expected prototype. 











Viewed by today’s attitudes this 
seems an outworn, baseless preju- 
dice. Yet it has by no means dis- 
appeared, and the American con- 
ductor, although he has made large 
inroads into his own musical soil, 
still has a hard time of it getting 
established. 

With this in mind we turned 
quite naturally to Messrs. Fiedler, 
Johnson, Mitchell, and Solomon, 
all of them American-born, to ask 
their ideas on how the new genera- 
tion of native conductors should 
seek to get a start. 

More Openings Today 


Arthur Fiedler finds this an 
easier thing for a young musician 
to do now than it was 25 or 50 
years ago. “There are so many 
more orchestras today throughout 
the country, and correspondingly 
more positions for conductors to 
practice their profession. Further- 
more, a fine musical education is 
comparatively easy to obtain now- 
adays in the United States; also, 
the availability of hearing fine per- 
formances in many of our cities, 
summer festivals, and much good 
music on the radio and by means 
of recordings”. 

What to do after a basic back- 
ground and some experience are 
gained here? Mr. Fiedler would 
recommend study and work abroad. 
“This would give opportunity for 
further cultural and musical ac- 
quirements. There are”, he points 
out, “many scholarships available 
for such advanced study in 
Europe.” And the more he knows, 
says Mr. Fiedler, the more the 
aspiring director is likely to find a 
successful niche for himself. “The 
experience of playing in an orches- 
tra as a musician under fine con- 
ductors is also most advisable. And 
a young conductor should grasp 
any opportunity that presents itself 
to wield a baton, in no matter what 
musical capacity. I think that 
personality, the ability to get along 
with other professionals, and some 
luck are all factors.” 


No Ready-Made Plan 


Howard Mitchell hesitates to 
answer an inquiry of this sort, as 
he doubts “that people who have 
achieved the position to which 
these young Americans aspire ever 
sought advice on what the future 
should hold for them. The conduc- 
tors who have gained this position 
have only one thing in common, 
doing their jobs to the best of their 
ability, and, other than this one 
common quality, success was 
achieved by taking any one of a 
number of roads. 

“Certainly a conductor has to 
be or at least should be a superior 
musician, and he should have the 
ability to convey his knowledge and 
conviction to other musicians. How 
can this be achieved? In the same 
way superiority is gained or 
achieved in any endeavor, by 
throwing one’s self into his life’s 
work with every ounce of energy 
he possesses. In this sense, then, 
music is no different from any 
other life’s work. For a young man 
to ask how he can become a suc- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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lowed the end of World War 

I; everybody in search of 
musical excitement went to Paris. 
They went there from North 
America, South America, and most 
of the countries of Europe, includ- 
ing Russia. Only the Germans and 
Austrians tended to stay at home; 
they were not in the mood for friv- 
olity just then. 

And Paris was certainly frivolous 
and gay and exciting, and noisy 
with the shouts of scandales that 
occurred with welcome regularity. 
But underneath this surface of 
frivolity and clamor in Paris, some- 
thing important was happening. 
Everybody knows that now, and a 
lot of people knew it even then. 
Music, like literature and painting, 
was getting a going over. It was 
getting cleaned up, distilled, puri- 
fied of cloudy sediment. It was 
flowing freely once again, and bub- 
bling too, for Impressionism and 
post-Romanticism were being 
flushed out. 


D) owes’ the decade that fol- 


The Notorious Six 


Satie and Stravinsky had started 
it all, but they were no longer 
alone. They had been joined by 
an eager band of young appren- 
tices who never failed to keep 
things lively when the masters 
rested. The most notorious of 
these younger ones, of course, were 
among the members of “Les Six” 
— Milhaud, Poulenc, Auric, and 
Tailleferre. And always around to 
explain what they were up to, and 
to explain it with all the reticence 
of a hawker at a carnival was their 
good friend and fellow conspirator, 
Jean Cocteau. 

Yes, things were lively in Paris 
in those days, importantly and 
really lively, because important and 
real things were happening to 
music. 

Then—almost suddenly it seems 
to us now—things were not lively 
anymore, neither in Paris nor any- 
where else. By 1930, and even 
earlier, all the important things that 
were going to happen to music for 
a while had happened, and there 
was not anything left to get excited 
about. What had happened had 
happened quickly and efficiently. 
Everybody knew about it, and 
everybody was used to it. Satie 
was dead, and Stravinsky had set- 
tled into a stubborn neo-classicism 
that had no more surprises to 
spring. There were, furthermore, 
the unsettling factors of economic 
depression and the smoldering 
threats of international political 
upheavals to dampen even the most 
exhuberant of spirits. So, liveli- 
ness came to an end. 


No Longer Avant-Garde 


For the foreigners in Paris, all 
that remained was to go back home 
and write pieces like those they 
had heard when they were there. 
This they did, and the music they 
wrote was genuinely modern, but 
it was not avant-garde anymore, 
and it did not stir up any signifi- 
cant excitement. 

The people who belonged in 
Paris could only stay where they 


were and continue writing music 
as before. All they had to add to 
it were measures of maturity and 
sobriety, and these additions did 
not arouse anybody. Finally, repe- 
tition became the musical order of 
the day. Habits of doing every- 
thing were re-established, and 
Paris relaxed into a lazy, compla- 
cent vanity. 


Who Won the War? 


Having been the center of the 
world so many times and in so 
many ways, Paris finds it easy to 
assume that what is not happening 
there is simply not happening any- 
where. This is the kind of careless 
and dangerous thinking that over- 
took Parisian musicians in the 
1930s. Having emerged victorious 
in a noisy battle, they relaxed, as- 
suming they had won the war. 
They were wrong. 

The war was to decide the ulti- 
mate role of chromaticism in the 
music of our time, and those who 
effected the lively clean-up job in 
Paris in the 1920s knew this. They 
were too short-sighted, however, to 
recognize the most formidable of 
their chromatic foes. This was the 
communal child of men who did 
not -go to Paris with everyone else 
after World War I, the child of 
men who did not feel frivolous and 
who did not like excitement. This 
was the child of men named 
Schonberg, Berg, and Webern, and 
it was born in Vienna. This was 
utter atonality. 

Informed people in Paris knew 
what the Viennese were up to, and 
in a way they found the whole 
business worrisome, for the Vien- 
nese doings were far more drastic 
than anything the Impressionists or 
the conventional post-Romanticists 
had ever thought of. On the other 
hand, the new concept was so dras- 
tic, not to say revolutionary, that 
it hardly seemed worthwhile to 
take it seriously. 


Those Drastic Sounds 


Since the few sounds that came 
out of Vienna were drastic too, it 
was easy to frighten the public in 
Paris by playing some of them 
there. This done, the authorities 
in France were then able to com- 
fort dazed auditors with the assur- 
ance that what they had heard was 
not really music at all. That it 
could not be music because the 
men responsible for the cacophony 
had violated all the natural laws 
of music in assembling their sounds 
and, what is more, had thrown out 
all the time-proven harmony text- 
books and written their own as 
they went along. 

Having handed down these pon- 
tificial judgments, the Parisians 
then left the distant infant chro- 
matic foe to perish of neglect as 
they resumed their assaults upon 
the exhausted local reactionaries, 
who were just waiting to lie down 
and die anyway. The ensuing vic- 
tories over Impressionism and post- 
Romanticism were necessary and 
real and complete, but as the old 
soldiers went down in the fray, the 
presumably perishing child was 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Sopranos 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
MIMI BENZELL 
BEVERLY BOWER 
CHRISTINA CARDILLO 
NADINE CONNER 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
GLORIA DAVY 

LISA DELLA CASA 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
EILEEN FARRELL 
SARAH FLEMING 
LEYLA GENCER 
BARBARA GIBSON 
THERESA GREENE 
HILDE GUEDEN 
EWAN HARBRECHT 
SENA JURINAC 
HEIDI KRALL 
GLORIA LIND 

AASE gtr oy (58-59) 
ELAINE MALBIN 

LOIS MARSHALL 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
ANNA MOFFO 

LILY PONS 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
SYLVIA STAHLMAN 


DI 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
DOLORES WILSON 
FRANCES YEEND 


Mezzo- Sopranos 


FRANCES BIBLE 


RISE STEVENS 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


Contraltes 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
CAROL SMITH 


Tenors. 


JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
EUGENE CONLEY 
JON CRAIN 
ALBERT DA COSTA 
KULLMAN 


LLUM 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
RICHARD TUCKER 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 
THEODOR UPPMAN 

WILLIAM WARFIELD 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 





ARTIST LIST FOR SEASON 1957-1958 
Special AAttractions 


Gase- Sarttones 


LORENZO ALVARY 
JAN RUBES 
NORMAN SCOTT 
CESARE SIEPI 
KENNETH SMITH 
YI-KWEI SZE 
GIORGIO TOZZI 


Pianists 


GEZA ANDA 

CLAUDIO ARRAU 
STANLEY BABIN 

PAUL BADURA-SKODA 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
JORGE BOLET 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RICHARD CASS 

VAN CLIBURN 

CLIFFORD CURZON (58-59) 
RAY DUDLEY 

RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 

LEON FLEISHER 

VERA FRANCESCHI 
HERMAN GODES 

GARY GRAFFMAN 

CLARA HASKIL 

NICOLE ood — 59) 
NATALIE HINDE 

EUGENE ISTOMIN' 


MALCUZYNSKI (58-59) 
OZAN MARSH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
NATALIE RYSHNA 
SANROMA 

RUDOLF SERKIN 
ALEC TEMPLETON 


“Two-Pianes 


GOLD and FIZDALE 

ERNEST and MILES MAUNEY 
PARSONS and POOLE 

ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 


WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


Violinists 


DAVID ABEL 

MISCHA ELMAN 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

JOHANNA MARTZY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
MICHAEL RABIN 
ROBERT RUDIE 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
BERL SENOFSKY 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
CAMILLA WICKS 

ZVI ZEITLIN 


Violist 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE (58-59) 


Aarpist 


MILDRED DILLING 


Cellists 


EDMUND KURTZ 
LEONARD ROSE 


THE NBC OPERA COMPANY 
(in English) La Traviata (New), 
Madam Butterfly, The Marriage of 
Figaro (Company of 100) 


AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE 
New Ballets. Favorite Stars 


MANTOVANI AND HIS NEW MUSIC 
(Orchestra of 45) 


RUTH PAGE’S 

CHICAGO OPERA BALLET 
in the original, full-scale ballets “The 
Merry Widow,” “Revenge” and others 
featuring internationally famous ballet 
stars with corps de ballet and orches- 
tra 
(Company of 50) 


ST ee JANINE CHARRAT 
France’s Premiere Danseuse and her 
company of 14 in exciting new reper- 
tory. 

By arrangment with Albert Morini 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 
Thomas Scherman, Conductor; Vron- 
sky & Babin, Duo Pianists; Faye 
Emerson, Narrator. 


EIGHT SOLO DANCERS OF THE 
ROYAL DANISH BALLET 
Under artistic direction of Inge Sand 
and Robert Zeller. 


DE PAUR’S OPERA GALA 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
Mixed Chorus — Orchestra — Leading 
Soloists 
(Company of 55) 


CONCERTO FESTIVAL 
Eugene List, Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, 
Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 


Vocal 


FRANCES ARCHER and BEVERLY GILE 
International Songs and Ballads 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 
Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Erie Carlson, Bass 
and Pianist 


THE CONCERTMEN 
Edmond Karlsrud, Bass Soloist 
(10 Persons) 


olumbia Artists Management «-. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
FLORENCE FESTIVAL 
Carlo Zecchi, Franco Ferrara, 
Conductors 
(Company of 97) 
By arrangement with Albert Morini 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Karel Ancerl, Conductor 
(Company of 100) 


VIENNA ON PARADE 
featuring the Deutschmeister Band 
Capt. Julius Herrmann, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the 
Vienna Woods, Grinzing Schrammel 
Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with 
Zither. Soloists: Hedy Fassler, Sop- 
rano; Erwin V. Gross, Tenor. 
(Company of 65) 


ARTHUR FIEDLER AND THE 
BOSTON POPS TOUR ORCHESTRA 
By arrangement with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (58-59) 


VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 
Renato Fasano, Conductor 
By arrangement with Albert Morini 


TEDDY WILSON’S CONCERT JAZZ 
Starring Teddy Wilson and his Trio 
(Company of 8) 

Produced by Peter Dean and Robert 
Altfield. 


OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
Edith Moeller, Conductor 
(36 voices) 


MANHATTAN CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Harry John Brown, Conductor 
(Orchestra of 22). 


JOSEPH LIEBLING AND 
THE MASTER SINGERS 
(a cappella chorus of 20.) 


Excembles 


THE LITTLE OPERA COMPANY 
with Soprano, Tener and Baritone 
soloists and Narrator. A concert ver- 
sion of LA TRAVIATA in English. In 
costume and with special scenic effects. 
REVELERS QUARTET 
Robert Simpson, First Tenor 
Thomas Edwards, Second Tenor 
Laurance Bogue, Baritone 
Edward Ansara, Bass 
and Pianist 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS 
Eduardo Caso, Founder Director 


Instrumental 
Excembles 


ALMA TRIO 
Adolph Baller, Pianist 
Gabor Rejto, *Cellist 
Maurice Wilk, Violinist 
THE ANGELAIRES 


Daniel Guilet, Violin 

Bernard Greenhouse, Cello 

Menahem Pressler, Piano 
FESTIVAL QUARTET 

Victor Babin, Piano 

Szymon Goldberg, Violin 

William Primrose, Viola 

Nikolai Graudan, "Cello 
GOTHAM CONCERT TRIO 

Violin, "Cello, Piano 
PAGANINI QUARTET 

Henri Temianka, Violin 
Gustave Rosseels, Violin 
a Foidart, Viola 
ion LaPorte, "Cello 
RUDIE "SINFONIETTA 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 

11 instrumentalists with 3 soloists 
TOTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLE 

(9 Persons) 





Dance 


BALLET and BALLADS 
Emily Frankel and Mark Ryder, Dance 
Duo and Will Holt, Tenor and 
Guitarist 

THE JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 
Company including 8 dancers 
In cooperation with 
Concert Associates, Inc. 

LOLA MONTES and her 

SPANISH DANCERS 
7 Dancers with Pianist 

MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and two solo dancers with Pianist 


Joint Recitals 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
EUGENE LIST and CARROLL GLENN 
Pianist and Violinist 
DAVID and MARIA LLOYD 
Tenor and Violinist 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED an 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
in Special Program 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU and 
PIERRETTE ALARIE 


Tenor and Soprano 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Los Angeles Office: 904 Auditorium Bldg., 427 W. 5th St. 


February, 1957 


Canadian Office: 77 Metcalf St., Ottawa 4, Ontario 














ALICIA ALBANESE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA —SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: Coppicus and Schang 
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Dazzling Performance” {cricon outy tonese'ocr nce” 


“One of the Finest Recitals Heard in New York in the Past Several Seasons.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 5, 1956 
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World Wide Demand 


3rd EUROPEAN TOUR — Sept. - Dec. 1957 — England, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Italy 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TOURS — SUMMER 1958 


ANNUAL NORTH AMERICAN TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR JAN. - MAY 1958, NOW BOOKING 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
REMINGTON AND BOSTON RECORDS BALDWIN PIANO 
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BEVERLY BOWER 


IN OPERA 





“OUTSTANDING was her fine Rosalinda. Her fresh full voice tossed off high C’s with 
delightful ease” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


“,..a GIFTED soprano who knows there is more to the part of Violetta (Traviata) 


than singing. Her attractively bright hued voice was sensitively controlled —N. Y. Times 


IN CONCERT 


“EXQUISITE high tones of ethereal quality.”—Parkersburg (W.Va.) Sentinel 


IN LIGHT OPERA 


“ool POWEREF UL soprano voice, she was outstanding in her solos.”— 


Cleveland News 
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IN OPERA 

Walther in Die Meistersinger This is one of the most beautiful 
voices one could wish to hear—strong and vigorous, as befits a Wagnerian 
tenor, but with a quality of bright transparency that detracts nothing 
from its forcefulness, but adds considerably to its surface attraction. 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


WITH ORCHESTRA 

At the Berkshire Festival (Boston Symphony, Charles 
Munch) Da Costa is a real find. His trumpet-like quality which soars 
over even the loudest orchestral passages, was excellent in effect. With his 
command of the Wagnerian style and vocal opulence, he is well on his 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: 


way to a big career in this almost-impossible-to-find category. —N.Y. Post 


Da Costa has a free, outflowing tone of great but disciplined power, wide 
range and soaring lyricism. He gave the impression of being not only a 


“natural” on the opera stage but an exciting performer.—Zhe Minne- 
apolis Star 


Otello with Seattle Symphony A singer of tremendous force 
and projection. He made the Moor a gentleman of superb stature and 


dramatic integrity. Da Costa is one of the voices of the future.—Seatile 
Times 


Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


February, 1957 





TENOR STAR OF 
OPERA ¢ CONCERT 
TV e RADIO 


IN OPERA 
“EUGENE CONLEY sang angelically 


. it is not easy to think of a tenor who 
would have done better dramatically 
while doing half so well vocally.” 


-(The Rake’s Progress) New York Herald 
Tribune 


IN CHAMBER-OPERA 
“EUGENE CONLEY gave a truly aston- 


ishing account of himself in music that 
has frightened almost all tenors since 
Rubini.” 

—(I Puritani) N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun 


WITH ORCHESTRA 
“EUGENE CONLEY’S tenor was lined 


with silver.” 
—Boston Christian Science Monitor 


IN RECITAL 
“EUGENE CONLEY has a gift for sing- 


ing that proves itself each time he breezes 
through a program ... The well schooled 
technique of the singer is combined with 
seemingly endless versatility.” 

—Kansas City Times 


ON RADIO AND TV 


EUGENE CONLEY is a “regular” on 
“The Voice ofsKirestone”, “Woolworth 
Hour”, and other leading network shows. 


Also: available for a limited number 
a pune recitals with Nadine Conner 
during season 1957-58. ® 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Le 
Personal Direc stign : Andes Mertens 


113 West 57th’Street, New York T9, N. Y. 
wil 3 
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NADINE CONNER 


America’s Favorite 
Sopran 0: 


OPERA + RECITAL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
TV * RADIO 


Highlights of Current Season 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
COSMOPOLITAN OPERA 


CINCINNATI 
SUMMER OPERA 


NORTHWEST GRAND OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


MIAMI OPERA GUILD 


~©)> 
@ 


VOICE OF FIRESTONE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOUR 


WOOLWORTH HOUR 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 
INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SEASON 1957-58 NOW BOOKING 


Miss Conner is also available for a 
limited number of joint recitals with y 
Eugene Conley during 1957-58 

season 
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THE FIRST LADY 
OF THE HARP 
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nial , > i es & Healy ae 
Mildred Dilling at Town Hall 
“A DELIGHT” New York Herald Tribune, January 6, 1957 
“SENSITIVE ... IMAGINATIVE” New York Times, January 6, 1957 





U. S. and Canada Tour: January-May 1957 
Europe, Middle and Far East: August-November 1957 
North, Central and South America: 1958 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 
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1956-1957 Soloist with yg 
‘oo mena 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ¢ 3 \ 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC f- 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY, MANCHESTER 
RADIO EIREANN SYMPHONY, DUBLIN 
TORONTO SYMPHONY 

PROMENADE SYMPHONY, TORONTO 
C.B.C. SYMPHONY 

HART HOUSE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
LONDON (Ont.) CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SU a 


THE PRESS 
“A> FAIRLY GLITTERING EXHIBITION” 


Los Angeles Times 
“BRILLIANT TONE... FIRE... LYRICISM” 


Irish Independent 


“TASTEFULLY PLAYED... ELOQUENT” 
London Daily Telegraph 
“POWER AND EXCITEMENT IN 
ABUNDANCE” 

Toronto Star 
“GREAT PERFORMANCES... .VIGOROUS 
AND REFRESHING” 

Windsor Star 


“PIANIST ENTHRALLS CROWD” 
(Headline) Goodland, Kans., Daily News 

















“CANADIAN PIANIST PROVES ‘ICING 
ON CAKE’ FOR COMMUNITY CONCERT 

SEASON” 

(Headline) Ukia, Calif, News oth NORTH AMERICAN TOUR—1957-58 NOW BOOKING 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


February, March, April, 1957— For Les Jeunesse Musicales 


BELGIUM LUXEMBOURG HOLLAND GERMANY AUSTRIA SWITZERLAND 
ITALY SPAIN PORTUGAL 


with appearances in BRUSSELS AMSTERDAM THE HAGUE MUNICH HANOVER 
COLOGNE VIENNA SALZBURG MILAN MADRID BARCELONA LISBON among others 









STEINWAY PIANO 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Persona! Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


February, 1957 


ACCLAIM UNPRECEDENTED! 


er American Debut 


MAUREEN FORESTER 


superb voice 


of generous compass 
and volume." 


Edward Downes, N. Y. Times Nov. 13, 1956 
u ° ° 

- +» displayed an appealin 
Prehensive musicianship," 
Francis D, Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune Noy. 13, 1956 


9 Voice and com- 


FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


ird European Tour, Spring 1957 
Berlin Philharmonic, June 1957 
Royal Philharmonic wit 
1957 
Chicago Symp 
Beethoven 9+h 


Toronto Symphony with Wa! 
Alto Rhapsody 


Detroit Symphony with Paul Paray-Faure "L'Enfance 
du Christ" 


h Sir Thomas Beecham, Fall 


hony with Frit Reiner, Oct. 1957 


ter Suskind—Brahm's 


Buffalo Symphon 
Resurrection" 

Chicago Symphon 
Verdi's "Requiem" 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: André Mertens, 113 w S7th St, N.Y. 


y with Joseph Krips Mahler's 


y with Fritz Reiner, April 1958— 
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ARTHUR JUDSON 


presents 


RIC FRIEDMAN 





















THE NEW YORK TIMES, NOV. 3, 1956. 


Violinist, 17, Is Heard in Debut Recital h 


RIC FRIEDMAN played a 
debut violin recital last 
night in Carnegie Hall. He is 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
NOV. 3, 1956 











pair of Paganini Caprices and |© 
other odds and ends. He also (° 
played Vivaldi’s Sonata in A |W’ 





| Violinist, 17, InCarnegie Debut 





only 17 years old and about 
twice as big as 17-year-olds 
have a right to be. He has 


and the Brahms D minor. Da- 
vid _— was the accom- 


arm 










-}| The vast reaches of Carnegie 
e|Hall rarely ring with the sounds 
of a teen-age performer making 
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ance of a veteran and even, at 
times, with the persuasive po 
of a mature interpreter. is 














made prior New York appear- 0 violinist has been well |°f his New York recital debut, but /bowing arm is 

ances as a soloist at various tyained. That was evident |i that is what happened last night /ione, therefore, was ad - 
youth concerts, and he is quite from his secure intonation, an |™ when the violinist Eric Frie@man |variably solid. He knew that the 
7 oor tterly dependable bow warm ,2 played there. He was not exactly 






riedman played with 

co dence, Instrumen se- 
cu ani musicianship. 
one was e-8 and, 
aside from a few is in the 


lower strings, of good quality. 
As a technician he was able to 


Chaconne, one of the Ysaye 


u y pe 
and a serious view oward the 
aie is Mach and Brahe 


music. in ch an 


his ideas were in good taste 
an é dis reces 
e broug more than the 
usual amount of musicianship. 





uv 


unknown to the music world, 
however, since he had apeared 
previously as soloist in youth 
-lconcerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and the 
Little Orchestra Society 





‘wenn At seventeen, he has 
accomplished extraordinary 














to doubt that he can handily 
finish the course he has begun 





—Allen Hughes 


teses Hi a ver The debut was a s Mr. 
tent! Heat wccess._ 
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sonatas (unaccompanied), & 
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vibrato amenable to role 
would not sy ani 


things, and there is no reasén| 
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+ m nrepared|set_p 


an ogan'zation to deter. 
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Europe Acclaims 





MUSICAL DIRECTOR, BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


London 


“,..in everything he obtained performances of sterling 


merit... it was delight in orchestral sound .. .” 


—TIMES 


6s 


. . « brilliant concert . . . Freecia has the knack of 
imparting something new, something individual. . . 
majestic excitements and timbre and detail of admirable 
quality . . . the strife and passion with the colour judi- 
ciously applied swept on irresistibly . . . the effect of 
drama of mystery and devotion was such that listeners 


had a memorable experience.”—-DAILY MAIL. 


“Mr. Freccia’s remarkable insight into German music 
gave the work a unity which should stimulate further 


performances.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Vienna 


(Engaged for three consecutive seasons for the 
Vienna Festival.) 


“... magnificent performance of Massimo Freccia, the 
expert conductor ... Massimo Freccia a skillful, inspir- 
ing and devoted conductor aroused the orchestra to full 


splendor.”—DIE PRESSE 


“Freccia conducted with fervour and great precision. He 


is a sensitive musician .. .-—NEUER KURIER 


Brussels 
“His interpretation was outstanding in its great faith- 
fulness to detail, in its precision ... also by its genuine 


bravura .. .-—LIBRE BELGIQUE 


“... We heard Beethoven’s first symphony conducted 
with classical beauty, with energetic accents and great 
devotion to the details of the score... proved him a 
master-musician...a real orchestral leader with the 


distinction of full authority.”—-LA LANTERNE 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: ARTHUR JUDSON 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 
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Massimo Freeeia 





Photo: Editta Sherman 
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“A S inger 


of the First M agnitude” 


February, 1957 





IN RECITAL 


“Gorin has a big voice yet he can 
sing in the most delicate and in- 
gratiating tones when a song de- 
mands it." 


Milwaukee Sentinel 
January 12, 1957 


“The audience took Mr. Gorin to its 


collective heart." 
Omaha World Herald 
January 12, 1957 


“His radiant personality, authorita- 
tive style, and forthright musician- 
ship crown him with all of the 
requisites of a great singer. Gorin 
proved himself to be a singer of the 
first magnitude.” 


Jefferson City, Post-Tribune 
November 2, 1956 


IN OPERA 


FUTURE ACTIVITIES: 
FIRST TIME 


> NBC OPERA, coast to coast 
—Easter Sunday, April 21, 
1957 as the Elder Germont, 
“La Traviata.” 


> NBC OPERA on Tour, Fall 
1957—appearances as Elder 
Germont "La Traviata." 





> Teatro Liceo, Barcelona — 


Dec.-Jan. 1957: title role, 
“Eugen Onegin"; Amfortas, 
"Parsifal"; Jokanaan, "Sa- 
lome." 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


INC. 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Theresa GREENE 


New York Times (Headline) 


“A VOICE OF REAL BEAUTY” 


Europe Says of her Debut Tour: 


“CONQUERED HER AUDIENCES 
AT ONCE” 


THE HAGUE 


“She sings with a voice technically complete.” 
—Weltpress« 
“Gold in her voice. Hers is the very refined, cul- 
tured voice of an endowed singer.” 
—Nieuwe Haagsche Courant 
‘Spectacular recital. She has a voice we will long 
remember, with a magnificent high range, magic 
color, and a soft velvet-like brilliance.” 
—Haagsche Courant 
“Young and already great! We heard a voice so 
brilliant, so clear and so far reaching. . . This 
American soprano is first-class.” 
—Haagsh Dagblad 


STOCKHOLM 


“... an eminently talented young singer. A genuine 
poetic feeling, with profound intense musicality, 
and true artistic ability to convey this to the 
audience.” 





Svenska Dagbladet 
emphatically clear, she has great musical 
talent and forceful emotions. A wonderfully beauti- 
ful voice!” 


“é 


—Dagens Nyheter 


BERLIN 


“Victoriously convincing . . . Her soprano voice 
is lyric but reaches into the youthful dramatic 
field and is of sparkling beauty.” 
—Der Kurier 
“Her soprano fascinates through its unmistakably 
unique timbre.” 
—Die Telegras 
‘Her voice combines timbre and expressive passior ; 
culture and singing technique of particular charm 
and great variability.” 
—Die Welt 


VIENNA 


“This great talent should not be overlooked by the 
operatic stage.” 
—Die Presse 
“Her wide ranged voice and admirable musicality 
enable the artist to do justice to any style. She 
would be a valuable addition to the Staatsoper.” 
—Arbeiterzeituny 
‘A faultless soprano, such wonderful legato, sv 
much soul and such sureness of style in expression. 
A born lieder singer.” 


—Neuer Kurier 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Management: Horace J. Parmelee 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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i covey 


American Debut, November 28th, 1956 
Town Hall, New York 


COMPLETE NEW YORK ACCLAIM 


- ++ @ musician with the capacity to illuminate freshly whatever 
“a touches as a pianist. His performances were so imaginative and 
exhilarating that one could not understand why his introduction 
to this country had been delayed so long . . . he accomplished 
enough to make one wish to hear him again and again.” 
Howard Taubman, New York Times 
“He is beyond doubt one of the finest pianists heard here in a long 
time. His technique and keyboard security are phenomenal.” 
Paul Henry Lang, New York Herald Tribune 
“An audience of musicians and piano devotees gave the newcomer 
one of the season’s most rousing receptions. Repeated ovations 
were punctuated by loud ‘bravos!’, every single one of them deserved 
- an artist of extraordinary range and resource in the grand 
tradition—a man of mighty vision and mighty strength. Few pianists 
have this man’s genius for building and sustaining drama through 
the miracle of living tone. One regrets not having reserved the 
word great for the rare artist of this caliber.’ 
Louis Biancolli, New York World Telegram & Sun 
“At last a pianist in the grand tradition . .. a master of the first 
rank, The audience was cheering by the intermission and more loudly 
at the end. It was sheer delight to hear him. Such a musician among 
pianists is rare indeed . . . mastery reserved only for the elect.” 
Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal-American 
. a pianist in the grand manner. Kentner manifests a nobility 
of style plus an expansiveness of emotion and ideas which are 
indicative of his superior stature as an artist... he played 
with a pianistic fluency all too rare today.” 
Harriett Johnson, New York Post 
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LEADING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS ENGAGE KENTNER 


Los Angeles Philharmonic (2 Performances) 
Dec. 13 & 14, 1956 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony (6 Performances) 
April 25, 26, 28, 1957 
Oct. 24, 25, 27, 1957 
(2 Nationwide Broadcasts) 
New Orleans Symphony 





) March 25, 1957 
Cincinnati Orchestra (2 Performances) 
April 12 & 13, 1957 
Chicago Symphony (2 Performances) 
Dec. 19 & 20, 1957 
| COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
) Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘David Lloyd 


“A really beautiful voice” © —New York Herald Tribune 


“A particularly understanding interpreter” —Saturday Review 


Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 


RCA VICTOR * COLUMBIA « BOSTON »* UNICORN * MERCURY « BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB RECORDS 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





LOIS 
MARSHALL 


returned to England in December, for her debut with the 
London Philharmonic in’ Royal Albert Hall, and with 
Sir John Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra: 


**When Canadian soprano Lois Marshall sang 

‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth’ in 

the ‘Messiah’ last night, she made an 

emotional impact greater than any I 
remember a singer to have made with this 
famous solo.” 

—PERCY CATER, LONDON DAILY MAIL, DEC, 17, 1956 


That same month she also made her debut in Amsterdam 
at the Concertgebouw: 





*“*After her recital we went home with the 
certain knowledge that Lois Marshall’s sing- 
ing, with its underlying compassion, will 
forever be with us: a kind of singing that 
perhaps has not existed before, save possibly 
in the composer’s boldest dreams.” 
—NIEUWE ROTTERDAMSE COURANT, DEC, 12, 1956 





This brochure was recently mailed to all 
interested in news of LOIS MARSHALL's 
European debut last spring, with Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and in recital in Ham- 
burg. If you have not received one of 
these, or if you would like fuller informa- 
tion on Miss Marshall's return to 
Europe this winter, please just 

send us a post rok re- 

quest. 


Miss Marshall also performed the “Messiah” in this country’s 
capital city in December, with Howard Mitchell and 
the National Symphony Orchestra: 








“Suddenly, as she sang, the greatness of the 
music glowed anew with that timeless 
glory...” 
—PAUL HUME, WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES-HERALD, 
DEC. 2, 1956 






























At the 1957 EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, Miss Marshall will 
sing in the Brahms Requiem with Sir John Barbirolli and 
the Hallé Orchestra on August 20; the Four Last Songs of 
Richard Strauss with Eugen Jochum and the Bavarian Radio 
Orchestra on August 24; and a recital on August 27. 


From September through December 1957, she will tour 
Great Britain, Holland and Germany, concluding 
with oratorio performances, including four repeats 
of the “Messiah”, in England with Sir John. 


ANGEL, RCA VICTOR, HALLMARK AND BEAVER RECORDS 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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and her Spanish Dancers 


“Lola Montes and her Spanish Dancers 
gave a capacity audience of balleto- 
manes, afficionados and film stars a 
real show. Judging from the shouts 
of ‘olé’ and ‘bravo,’ it was more ex- 
citing than a bullfight. * 


Los Angeles Examiner 


“Variety and excitement. This well- 
trained young company brought 
showers of ‘olés' from their apprecia- 


tive audience." 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, NL Y. 
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MENUHIN 





In the course of his worldwide travels Mr. Menuhin will 
perform in America from October 20, 1957, through 
February 20, 1958, on a completely sold-out tour. 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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" .. His mastery extends to the classicists and the romanticists as well as 
IN REG II Al . the moderns,"—St. Louis Globe Democrat 
“One who qualifies as a master of the first rank."—Beaumont Journal 
Honolulu Symphony (Chopin, Concerto No. 2) 
“With his technical supremacy, virile attack, yet relaxed and abandoned 
WITH ORCHESTRA » manner, the artist made the difficult seem almost ridiculously easy." 
—Honolulu Advertiser 


Khatchaturian Piano Concerto 
i RECORDS s “This talented American makes the Khatchaturian sound bold and exciting 
and the sound is outstanding."—New York Herald Tribune 


( 
afd In In response to the demand of audiences and auspices, year after year, 
Re-Engapements Mr. Pennario is heard with major orchestras and leading concert courses. 


Watch for Pennario's latest releases on the Capitol Label! 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. * Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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(\) If 
0 gang 
chneiderhan 


Distinguished Uennese Ucolinist 
International Favorite of Festival Audiences 





IN RECITAL 


"lt was music of the most serious and inward sort, with 
utter disdain of applause-catching fripperies." 


EDWARD DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES, DEC. 3, 1956 


"He makes music, makes it seriously and with a passion." 
JAY S. HARRISON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, DEC. 3, 1956 


"Some top-flight playing placed Wolfgang Schneider- 
han in the first rank of violinists in his first Town Hall 


recital last night. People will want to hear more of him." 
MILES KASTENDIECK, N. Y. JOURNAL-AMERICAN, DEC. 3, 1956 


"An excited crowd of more than 2,000 thought they 
had heard the best Bruch G Minor Concerto of a life- 


time." 
eed JOHN ROSENFIELD, DALLAS MORNING NEWS, NOV. 16, 1956 
AMERICAN 
DEBUT SEASON WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
icceensslda pas emmmnenasdi data dnanenascten ",.. is very brilliant. He obviously knows this great work 
: inside and out and his phrasing was of high artistry." 
RECITALS IN RUDOLPH ELIE, BOSTON HERALD, OCT. 6, 1956 
NEW YORK « DALLAS | . 
MONTREAL | kept thinking of Fritz Kreisler as Mr. Schneiderhan 
and other major cities : wy we age ye — for his 05 mg 
SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA as something of Kreislers intimacy, tenderness an 


relaxed singing ease." 
CYRUS DURGIN, BOSTON DAILY GLOBE, OCT, 6, 1956 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Munch conducting 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 3 WITH BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


von Karajan conducting ! "'... polish and elegance in which one could revel." 
BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC PAUL HUME, WASHINGTON POST & TIMES HERALD, OCT. 8, 1956 


Krips Conducting 
+ "The high point of the program was Wolfgang 


2nd American Tour, March, | Schneiderhan's reading of the Mozart A major violin 
April, 1958, Now Booking concerto." 


Fs Ne a a ee ee DAY THORPE, WASHINGTON EVENING STAR, OCT, 8, 1956 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. @ PERSONAL DIRECTION: André Mertens 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Decca Gold Label and London ffrr Records 
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Marina SVETLOVA 


Prima Ballerina 


* all new program 


all new costumes 


with 


leading male dancer 
spanish dancer 


Triumphant tour of England, Switzer 


and pianist land, France, Spain, Italy, Holland, 


Finland — Summer. & Fall 1956 


a Gio hab mol Mo liaeViuil-talaclsMololil-alsleMalelaiale) 
Svetlova was all easy excellence.’’ 
London, The Star 


‘““Marina Svetlova is the equal of the 
greatest ballerinas.’’ 
Geneva, le Journal Francais 


‘““A miracle of grace, of choreography, 
of incredible artistic ability.’’ 
Turin, Jl Resto del Carlino 


‘“A perfect fheatrical presentation 
IA T-mialel-i"l-Smt alte Ale talelale) 


[J 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Columbia Artists Management, Inc., an- 
nounces with pleasure that the eminent 
tenor Brian Sullivan will be heard this 
year with the Metropolitan Opera in a 
repertoire including “The Magic Flute” 
under the direction of Dr. Bruno Walter, 


and his initial “Parsifal’” under the direc- 


tion of Dr. Fritz Stiedry. 





*, Sullivan also will be heard this season 
on the nation’s principal television and 
radio music programs, The Voice of Fire- 
stone and The Telephone Hour, in addition 
to his orchestral, recital and opera appear- 
ances. In June he journeys to Cuba where 


he will appear opposite Mme. Renata 


Tebaldi in “La Traviata”. 


SULLIVAN 





February, 1957 


“A major figure among operatic tenors.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“Comes powerfully over the footlights; a 
figure to remember, a voice that carries 
drama in it.” —The New York Times 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
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YI-KWEI SZE 


BASS - BARITONE 


“HE IS A 
VERSATILE 
ARTIST, 

SIMPLE, 
SENSITIVE 

AND YET VITAL. 
SZE TURNS STYLE 
INTO HUMAN 
ATMOSPHERE.” 


San Diego, Evening Tribune 
November 8, 1956 


A DISTINGUISHED AND ELECTRIFYING RECITALIST 


"His voice is even, flexible, well-matched throughout its range, and capable of all 

needed subtleties of crescendo and diminuendo, tonal textures and vowel color- 

ings. This supple, well-tempered musical instrument is at the service of a keen musical 

intelligence with an uncommon flair for song interpretation . . . an evening of dis- 
tinguished singing. 

Town Hall Recital—New York Times 

January 16, 1957 


"A bass baritone whose rich voice, dramatic eloquence and fine tone have marked 
him as one of the great artists in the world today." 


Aberdeen Daily World 
December 3, 1956 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Kurt WEINHOLD 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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TEBALDI 





San VIX 
SSiQow LID 


Another Season—1957-58 Completely Sold Out 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. « Personal Direction: André Mertens 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Annual European Tour —A Series of Great New Triumphs 


ROMAN TOTENBERG 


Recital and Orchestral Appearances under 








Schuricht, Jochum and Martinon in 


England Germany Italy Switzerland Holland 


TOTENBERG Instrumental ENSEMBLE 





— 
AMSTERDAM 


“Superlative playing.” 


Hed Parol, Jan. 9, 1957 
LONDON 


. a remarkably gifted artist, both in 
technical accomplishment and musical 
discernment, the performance caused the 
audience to sit up and listen to each 

work as if with new ears.” 
Times, Jan. 7, 1957 


HAMBURG 


“A star in the firmament of great violinists. 
A master of his instrument for whom there 

do not exist any difficulties . . . an experience 
that roused the audience to frenetic applause.” 


Tagebladt, Jan. 22, 1957 
BERLIN 


. virtuoso sheen and real musical elan.” 


Zeitung, Jan. 25, 1957 
TORINO 


... playing of vital energy, character 

and temperament . . . provoking 
overwhelming enthusiasm.” 

Gazzetta Sera, Jan. 18, 1957 





THIS DISTINGUISHED ENSEMBLE HAS TAKEN ITS PLACE ALONG 
SIDE THE OUTSTANDING INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS OF ALL COUNT- 
RIES. ITS SUCCESS HAS BEEN REPEATED IN MAJOR CITIES AND 
SMALL TOWNS ALIKE. The special instrumentation of strings, wood- 
winds and piano provide variety and versatility in program material. 


“An evening of pure pleasure for those who enjoy fine music per- 
formed with precision and flawless ensemble. Mr. Totenberg ranks 
among the finest artists of our generation.” UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


"Variety, freshness and musicianship marked the concert of the 
Totenberg Instrumental Ensemble.” PASCO, WASHINGTON 


"There is no compromise with perfection. Their playing is the es- 
sence of precision, embodying tonal balance and blending that is 
superb." DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


"The brilliance and technical gifts of each artist blended into perfect 
union.” BEAUFORT, S. C. 


i COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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113 West 57th Street, 


GIORGIO 


TOZZI 


Bass Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


SSS SS SSS SS SS SS TS SSS SSS SF SSF SSS SF SSB STS SSS SSS See eee 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


MANAGEMENT INC. 
Coppicus & Schang 
New York 19, N. Y. 


“THE HIT OF THE SHOW” 


Extraordinary Press from Coast to Coast 


in NEW YORK 


“It was exciting to be on hand for Mr. Tozzi’s first appearance as 
Pogner, for it was a thoroughgoing success: vocally sumptuous, visually 
graceful and theatrically engrossing. His is a compelling stage pérson- 
ality.” 

HERALD TRIBUNE, Jan. 12, 1956 


“During his entire performance there was never any question that an 
artist was at work.” 
HERALD TRIBUNE, Jan. 14, 1957 


“Tozzi has already given abundant proof of his great vocal gifts . 
in addition to being a splendid vocalist, he is an adroit actor with a 
flair for comedy.” 

Times, Jan. 14, 1957 


“In almost every way Mr. Tozzi quite proved to be the hit of the show. 
His basso is deep, unclouded, resonant as a gong and handled to per- 
fection. Mr. Tozzi produces tones that are ever rich 
of color and of a quality whose nap is rich and 
luxurious. Moreover, he sings an even scale, a fact 
amply illustrated by his resounding rendition of the 
‘Infelice,’ and his registers are melted together with 
nary a hint of a break. Likely in future Mr. Tozzi’s 
importance to the Metropolitan will increase, or so it 
should. He is young, a credit to the opera house, and 
his musical instincts seem wholesome and sound. We 
will hear more of him; that much is sure.” 

HERALD TRIBUNE, Jan. 14, 1957 


in SAN FRANCISCO 


ad 


. a quite remarkable performance of the role of 
Coline by that most velvet-voiced and suavely 
musical young basso on the boards today—Giorgio 
Tozzi.” 


—rTrrrreeefsttitsttettttstesttststeeeee dT) 


CHRONICLE, Sept. 30, 1956 


in BOSTON 


. a basso of rich, rounded tonal sheen rising to exciting moments 
of powerful expression.” 


ad 


HERALD, Dec. 22, 1956 


. one of the richest bass voices heard hereabouts.”” 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor, April 19, 1956 


in LOS ANGELES 


ee 


ee 


. a basso who has few superiors in style, vocal beauty and 
musicianship.” 
EXAMINER, Aug. |, 1956 


in CHICAGO 


- a resonant talent maturing before your eyes and laying claim to 
a major career.” 
DaiLy TRIBUNE, May 25, 1956 


in TORONTO 


“Power and beauty of phrasing combine to bring forth a regnarkable 
voice.” 
TELEGRAM, May 29, 1956 
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THEODOR 


UPPMAN 


Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


DO 





“74 Superk Sense of Showmanshife 
... than Equally Superb Voice™ 


miu . 


At the Metropolitan in “La Perichole” 


"Uppman gives a capering, light-hearted 
performance as Paquillo which vies in 
excellence with the lively Papageno he did 
last year's ‘Magic Flute.'...A perfect 


choice for the part. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 1/5/57 


"Theodor Uppman brings good looks and 
a sturdy voice to Paquillo, the poor but 


proud street singer with a sense of honor." 
NEW YORK TIMES, 12/22/56 


ex Lauretta — GIANNI] SCHICC 





"Mr. Uppman, another good singer-actor, 
confirmed the excellent impression as 
Papageno in ‘The Magic Flute.’ He is 
young, has no operatic bay window, is the ) 
possessor of a very pleasant voice, and 
quite at home on the stage.” 


ALL AMERICA NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 12/22/56 
Will HEAR and SEE Mr. Uppman on IN RECITAL 


The Telephone Hour — March 11, 1957 "He is tall and cuts a fine figure in concert 


: formals. But more important, his voice 
and on The Voice of Firestone springs forth in a rich amber tone. He 


April 29, July 8, October 7, 1957 seems, in a flash, the golden boy opera 


has needed." 





_ @ott raul 

















HOUSTON CHRONICLE, 10/24/56 


"Mr. Uppman possesses the somewhat 
rare combination of a superb sense of 
showmanship and an equally superb voice 


OPERA * CONCERT * RADIO ¢ TV ... The overflow crowd demanded many 
SEASON 1957-58 encores. 





SHREVEPORT, LA., 10/23/56 


nein aiid 
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Soprano Sta) 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA + SAN ANTONIO OPERA 
CINCINNATI OPERA + PITTSBURGH OPERA 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Soloist with the 
LAUT Icy- Im edalilat-lanale)allomm @)aeial-t-14a-h 
H. Arthur Brown, Conductor, Jan. 21, 1957 


“Miss Warenskjold has a genuinely beautiful and 
beautifully genuine voice... Her first encore w 
e ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust’ and we have never 


heard it sung more convincingly "’ TULSA WORLD 


vs, Miss Warenskjold sang with the ultimate 
fine musiclanship. The Puccini selections were 
nost rewarding and | proof of her artistry 
and excellent taste.” TULSA TRIBUNE 
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“CONCERTMEN 


Edmond Karlsrud 


*“Concertmen and Edmond Karlsrud Do Impos- BASS-BARITONE 
sible—Please Everyone.” —BROOKINGS, S. D. 





*““Concertmen Thrilled Audience Here.”’ 
—ALTUS, OKLA. 


**Ecstatic Praise For Concertmen Program.”’ 

—PASO ROBLES, CAL. 
“Karlsrud and Concertmen Give Outstanding 
Program.”’ —ISHPEMING, MICH. 


Lf 

! 

\. 
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““Concertmen Give Musical Season Rousing 
Start.”” —NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


ANNUAL TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
1957-58 NOW BOOKING 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’Neill & Judd 





Frances Beverly 


ARCHER & GILE 


International Songs 
and Ballads 


“They are comely, beautifully gowned and groomed 
young ladies who have a way with a song, for their 
style, their rhythm, the very color of their voices 
change as they rove through assorted countries, 
centuries and languages.”—New York Times 


Disneyland Records: 


"A Child's Garden of Verses” 
"Folk Songs from the Far Corners" 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN TOUR |: 
MID-OCTOBER TO MID-APRIL 1957-58 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 
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FAYER, VIENNA COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


The Distinguished Baritone 


WARFIELD 


“POSSESSES EVERYTHING A GREAT ARTIST MUST HAVE?” Vienna Die Presse, Nov. 13, 1956 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC.—CONCERT DIRECTION: ANDRE MERTENS 
Personal Manager: LARNEY GOODKIND—7 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. . 
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- Frances 


soprano 


\ Career Which 


Broadens -In Scope 


With Every Scason =... 





CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE Friday, August 3, 1956 





“Miss Yeend was A SHINING LIGHT. I would not be 
surprised if conductors soon began competing for her 


singing on nights when anything less than the best is 
unthinkable. WHAT AN ARTIST!” 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


Personal Direction: Kurt WEINHOLD 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 
1956-57 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY— 
Excerpts from Wozzek 
Conductor: Karl Boehm 


DETROIT SYMPHONY— 
Paul Paray’s Mass 
Conductor: Paul Paray 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY— 
Verdi’s Requiem 
Conductor: Antal Dorati 


DALLAS SYMPHONY— 
Excerpts from Elektra and Wozzek 
Conductor: Walter Hendl 


DALLAS SYMPHONY— 
Verdi’s Requiem 
Cenductor: Walter Hendl 


NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY— 
Beethoven, Ninth Symphony 
Conductor: Alexander Hilsberg 


CONNECTICUT SYMPHONY— 
Verdi’s Requiem 
Conductor: Jonel Perlea 


EL PASO SYMPHONY— 
Operatic Arias 
Conductor: Orlando Barera 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY— 
The Messiah 
Conductor: Russell Wichmann 


PHILADELPHIA DELL 
Verdi’s Requiem 
Conductor: Erich Leinsdorf 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL 
Verdi’s Requiem 
Conductor: William Steinberg 


OPERA ENGAGEMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA— 
Violetta in La Traviata and 
Mimi in La Boheme 


NBC OPERA National Debut Tour— 
Title role in Madame Butterfly 


CONNECTICUT OPERA, Hartford— 
Title role in Turandot 


COSMOPOLITAN OPERA, 
San Francisco— 
Title role in Turandot 


CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA 
Title role in Turandot 
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Opera Becomes Theater Via NBC-TV 


(Continued from page 17) 


opera. For one thing, acting ability 
registers more sharply. More im- 
portant, the very premise of opera 
—stylized, “distanced” behavior in 
which people sing instead of speak 
and the concept of time is elastic 
enough to be stretched for long 
asides and arias—must be adjusted 
to an agency photographic in its 
realism. 


Lesser-Known Singers Adaptable 

One matter of immediate con- 
cern continues to be casting. Al- 
most at once the NBC-TV Opera 
Theater found that best results 
were achieved with promising new- 
comers. “It’s much more difficult to 
work with top stars,” Chotzinoff 
admits. “Lesser-known singers have 
less bent in one direction; they’re 
more adaptable to our require- 
ments. We choose people for voice 
first and then for dramatic verisi- 
militude, and in special cases we’ve 
used dubbing to bring the best 
sound and the best image closer 
together. It’s great when you can 
find the artist who combines both 
—Elaine Malbin, for instance, who 
sang Salome to perfection and also 
matched Strauss’s description of 
his heroine.” The Wilde-Strauss 
shocker was a highlight of the 
1953-54 TV season. 

“But what about a character like 
John the Baptist? On the stage he’s 
usually dreadful-looking, and then 
how can you explain Salome’s pas- 
sion for him? The role stumped 
us until one day we came across 
a boy who looked the part com- 
pletely—we saw him on television, 
as a matter of fact. His name was 
John Cassavetes, and he achieved 
that pale, thin, fanatical look that 
Jokanaan must have. Well, we 
dubbed an accomplished singer for 
his voice, and everything worked 
out fine. We also had a dancer take 
over from Malbin for most of the 
Dance of the Seven Veils, in such 
a way that nobody noticed it.” 
Dubbing can come in handy in an 
emergency, too, as the Opera Thea- 
ter had occasion to demonstrate 
during the 1949-50 season. Ethel 
Barrymore Colt, who sang Rosa- 
linda in the one-hour abridgment 
of “Die Fledermaus”, lost her voice 
in the final minutes of play, where- 
upon an understudy in the wings 
took over the vocal requirements so 
smoothly that Chotzinoff himself 
never noticed the substitution. 


Trouser Roles Transferred 


In the interest of visual realism, 
boys’ roles assigned by the com- 
poser to a female voice either have 
been actually sung by a boy or 
transposed for a young tenor. Lit- 
tle Yniold in Debussy’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande” (1953-54) was 
played by a lad from the famous 
Columbus Boychoir; the more ex- 
acting role of Hansel, on the other 
hand, was entrusted to tenor David 
Lloyd for the 1950-51 telecast of 
“Hansel and Gretel”. For a variety 
of obvious reasons, the “Rosen- 
kavalier” Octavian remained where 
Strauss created him: in the person 
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of a handsome mezzo-soprano, in 
this case Frances Bible. 

Among the other artists who 
have graced one or more NBC-TV 
operas are Adelaide Bishop, Davis 
Cunningham, Ralph Herbert, Pa- 
ricia Neway, Leontyne Price, 
Wilma Spence, Theodor Uppman 
and Dorothy Warenskjold. Elaine 
Malbin heads the list, having ap- 
peared as six assorted heroines. 
Since each of these singers had at- 
tracted previous attention, it would 
be incorrect to suggest that the 
NBC-TV Opera Theater had “dis- 
covered” them. By choosing them 
for performances seen on a na- 
tional scale by as many as 11,000,- 
000 people, however, the group has 
shown a determination to be guided 
by vocai and dramatic appropriate- 
ness rather than eye-catching 
names. 


Advantage of Close-ups 


The Opera Theater’s biggest task 
has been the development of tech- 
niques in direction, staging and 
camerawork. In seven years it has 
learned a lot about understatement 
and restraint, as is clear from its 
handling of the Bohemian cutups 
in “La Boheme”. “They aren't 
funny,” Chotzinoff points out; “I 
doubt if they seemed funny even 
in Puccini’s day. No one’s going to 
laugh very long at a bunch of 
grown men bent double by their 
own clowning. So we decided to 
let the TV audience do the laugh- 
ing (we hope). We rehearsed and 
rehearsed this scene as if the boys 
really believed in it—no smirking 
or knee-slapping but imaginative 
pantomime. 


Lessons of Seven Years 


“We've found that close-ups do 
away with most of the gestural 
paraphernalia of opera, the eye- 
popping and arm-waving. But 
everything depends on the close- 
ups; if they aren’t right, the pro- 
duction is ruined. Most of our re- 
hearsal time is spent on them. In 
‘Billy Budd’, Claggart’s long aria 
had to be cut due to time limita- 
tions. Instead we had a pair of 
close-ups, one of his face and the 
other of his hand clenching a whip 
behind his back, which got across 
his malevolent character perfectly. 
At the end of ‘Salome’, a close-up 
of the girl’s face during her final, 
spiritual lines achieved an effect 
that was transcendent—something 
you’d never get on the stage. Or 
take the love duet in ‘The Cloak’. 
Usually the lovers sing it in each 
other’s arms while the girl’s hus- 
band obligingly looks the other 
way. That just won’t do on tele- 
vision. We tackled the problem by 
showing them in the husband’s 
presence, but gazing out at Paris, 
not at each other, and never touch- 
ing.” 

The TV-opera camerman used 
to pan continually, but not any 
more. “It’s amateurish. Good music 
can hold its own without an assist; 
it deserves the camera’s attention. 
During long arias the camera used 
to roam around the scene, but now 





we use long or medium shots—not 
too close, because an aria can be a 
visible effort. Occasionally we'll 
cut to show another character’s re- 
action. Oh, panning has its place; 
for example, there’s nothing better 
for orchestral interludes. During 
the long introduction to the first 
act of ‘Rosenkavalier’, the camera 
slowly panned from the palace 
courtyard indoors, then up the 
stairs, and finally into the Mar- 
schallin’s boudoir just when the 
curtain usually rises.” But during 
the rapturous love duet in the sec- 
ond act, the camera fixed on So- 
phie and Octavian in a nimbus, 
with the background dimmed. 


It was only natural that the rise - 


of a medium with such individual 
ideas should spur the creation of 
new works conceived especially for 
it. “Amahl and the Night Visitors” 
was the first and most famous of 
these. Commissioned by NBC, it 
received its world premiere on 


NBC Photo 
“The Marriage of Figaro’’, given by 
the NBC-TV Opera in 1953-54 


Christmas Eve, 1951, and has been 
repeated on TV every Yuletide 
since then—not to mention chalk- 
ing up an independent record as 
one of the most popular operas 
ever composed. Others commis- 
sioned specifically for NBC-TV 
were “Griffelkin” (Foss), “The 
Marriage” (Martinu) and _ the 
forthcoming “La Grande Breteche”, 
the idea for which was suggested 
by Chotzinoff both to Stanley Hol- 
lingsworth, its composer, and to 
Boris Koutzen, former NBC Sym- 
phony violinist, who wrote his own 
opera on the subject. 


Unusual Items in Repertoire 

The 40 performances offered to 
date by the NBC-TV Opera Thea- 
ter also include such notable efforts 
as the first performance of “R.S. 
V.P.”, adapted by Dino Yannopou- 
los from Offenbach’s “Monsieur 
Choufleuri”, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Queen of Spades” (both 1951- 
52); Leonard Bernstein’s “Trouble 
in Tahiti” (1952-53); Verdi’s 
“Macbeth”, an uncut “Marriage of 
Figaro” in two sessions totaling 
three hours; and Giannini’s “Tam- 
ing of the Shrew” (1953-54); the 
Strauss - Hofmannsthal “Would-Be 
Gentleman” (original version of 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”) and “The 
Saint of Bleecker Street” (1954- 
55); and the world premiere of 
Norman Dello Joio’s “The Trial at 
Rouen” (1955-56). “Madame But- 
terfly”, “Carmen” and “Sister An- 
gelica” have made return engage- 
ments in the series. 


The most recent “Amahl” had 
an “angel”, a sponsor in the form 
of Johnson’s Wax, but usually the 
Opera Theater is presented on a 
sustaining basis. Opera on TV is 
an expensive proposition. One 
“Magic Flute” last season cost 
NBC $140,000, not counting Sun- 
day afternoon network time. This 
season, “War and Peace” posed 
extraordinary problems—in cast- 
ing, scenery, size of orchestra and 
chorus. These and other difficulties 
are met and ironed out in the 
Opera Theater’s own building, lo- 
cated opposite the stage door of 
Carnegie Hall and only a block 
from Chotzinoff’s apartment. Here, 
with Adler, his associate Charles 
Polacheck, technical director Kirk 
Browning, conductor Herbert 
Grossman (his son-in-law) and the 
other members of the staff, Chotzi- 
noff puts each successive produc- 
tion through its complicated paces. 


Rehearsal Requirements 

First, the artists are coached in- 
dividually in their roles. A month 
of unstaged rehearsals follows, 
during which the ensemble is per- 
fected and the action worked out 
in skeleton form. Then the tech- 
nical director steps in and, trans- 
ferring the embryonic enterprise 
onstage, plots positions and group- 
ing. This lasts a couple of days, 
succeeded by a period of equal 
length devoted to rehearsal before 
the battery of television cameras. 
Lastly, on the morning of the per- 
formance, there is a dress rehearsal, 
with the artists singing their roles 
through in full voice. 

“At this stage of the game,” 
Chotzinoff confides with a rueful 
grin, “the show generally looks 
God-awful. But somehow, no mat- 
ter how many bloopers there are 
in rehearsal, the show itself always 
work out. Things go smoothly. 
The orchestra’s on a separate floor, 
you know. The _ subconductors 
watch the conductor on monitors 
and give the singers their cues, 
ducking under tables and behind 
props as the cameras swing their 
way. As each singer moves on the 
stage, he’s followed by an indi- 
vidual pickup boom manned by its 
own technician. 


Control of Final Result 
“Up in the auditory control 
booth it’s all put together—the 
sounds are blended, the lights are 
watched, the different cameras are 
brought in on cue. Accidents hap- 
pen sometimes. Lights will fail, the 
wrong camera will be picked up: 
the audience is shown a character 
who’s just finished singing, or the 
shadow of somebody scuttling for 
cover. But they don’t happen 
often.” Color, as transmitted in the 
1953-54 “Carmen” or the 1955-56 
“Magic Flute”, merely adds one 
more technical level. Brilliant hues 
often need to be “muddied up” so 
as not to deflect attention from the 
story—for on this level as on every 
other, the primary aim is not tech- 
nique but theater. Even in black 
and white, décor can prove dis- 
tracting. For this reason, the temp- 
tation to show a superb panorama 
of Florence during the telecast of 
(Continued on page 175) 
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Luben Vichey, 
president of 
National Artists 
Corporation and 
of Civic Concert 
Service 


S. Hurok 





| N my many years of close ob- 

servance of the musical scene 
great changes have taken place. 
| Symphony orchestras have sprung 
| up all over the land; ballet has be- 
come part of American life. In 
one field we lag behind: opera. To- 
day, as it was 20 years ago, we 
have only three opera companies 
presenting more or less extended 
seasons. We may or may not have 
a fourth: the New York City 
Opera. Yeoman work is being done 
in San Antonio, New Orleans, 
Miami, and other cities, and the 
NBC-TV Opera Theatre has done 
things on television—“War and 
Peace”, for example—that have 
been of notable distinction. Still 
the field is pitifully limited. 

There is no dearth of fine Amer- 
ican singers. The opera houses of 
| Europe are full of them. In Italy 

last year I auditioned 56 singers, 

35 of whom were Americans long- 

ing to have an opportunity to per- 

form in their own land. Where are 
they to perform? I, surely, am not 





the only person whose heart sinks 
when I have to tell a gifted young 
singer there is no place for him in 
this America brimming with riches. 

There should be in our country 
a National Opera Company in 
Washington, D.C., subsidized by 
the Federal Government or the 
District of Columbia. There should 
be in every city of more than a 
quarter-of-a-million population an 
opera company, the pride of its 
citizens as it would be in Germany 
or Italy. 

One solution, as I see it, is for 
the symphony orchestras in each 
city to make a start in producing 
opera. Some. are already doing so. 
Local choruses and even ballets 
are amazingly good all over the 
country, and can easily serve as 
the backbone of the organization. 
Where essential, guest artists may 
be brought in for certain roles. 
We must make a beginning. It is 
the logical next step in America’s 
cultural development. 

S. Hurok 








S. Hurok 


“S. Hurok,” said John Chapman 
recently in the New York Daily 
News, “has gone on more big-game 
hunts than Teddy Roosevelt, Frank 
Buck and the older Ringlings com- 
bined. He has brought back alive 
most of the interesting animals this 
country has seen in a half-century or 
so.” 
The big game Mr. Chapman was 
referring to have included this season 
Britain’s celebrated Old Vic; the dis- 
tinguished Madeleine Renaud-Jean- 
Louis Barrault Company from Paris; 
the Yugoslav State Company, 
“Kolo”, from Belgrade; and the Na- 
tional Swedish Chorus from Stock- 
holm. Already announced for next 
season are the fabulous Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet from the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, opening a 20-week 
transcontinental tour at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sept. 8, and 
the Massed Pipers, Highland Dancers 
and Regimental Band of the Black 
Watch, also beginning an extensive 
North American tour the same 
month. Also coming will be the Eng- 
lish Singers of London. 

The glitter of the Broadway sea- 
sons and of the performances of 
Hurok artists and attractions in the 
world’s concert halls, auditoriums and 
opera houses was equalled by 
Hurok’s widely acclaimed second 
edition of “Festival of Music” on 
NBC Television Producer’s Show- 
case, Dec. 10, 1956. At that time 
more than 30,000,000 persons were 
treated to an hour-and-a-half of great 
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music performed by an astounding 
array of artists, including Marian 
Anderson, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Boris Christoff, Artur Rubinstein, 
Andres Segovia and Alfred Wallen- 
stein. Critics across the country 
hailed the festival as music’s finest 
hour on television. Two other tele- 
vision spectaculars are scheduled by 
Mr. Hurok for this spring, the Old 
Vic’s “Romeo and Juliet”, starring 
Claire Bloom, John Neville and Paul 
Rogers, and the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let’s “Cinderella”, for which the en- 
tire company will be flown especially 
to New York. 

Prior to the Old Vic’s 12-week 
Shakespeare season at Manhattan’s 
Winter Garden Theatre, during which 
four plays, “Richard II”, “Romeo 
and Juliet”, “Troilus and Cressida”, 
and “Macbeth” were presented, the 
company appeared in Canada and at 
Purdue University and the University 
of Indiana. 

The Compagnie Madeleine Re- 
naud-Jean-Louis Barrault, which 
scored such a great success in New 
York a few seasons ago, returned on 
Jan. 30 for a four-week season of 
French theatrical fare at the Winter 
Garden. Eight productions were 
presented by the company, including 
Paul Ciaudel’s “Christophe Colomb”, 
Jules Romains’ “Volpone”, Moliére’s 
“Le Misanthrope”, Salacrou’s “Les 
Nuits de la Colére”, Feydeau’s “Feu 
la Mére de Madame”, Giraudoux’s 
“Intermezzo”, Lope de Vega’s “Le 
Chien du Jardinier”, and a divertisse- 

(Continued on page 70) 





National Artists Corporation 


The people who have been calling 
on National Artists’ president Luben 
Vichey this past year—the artists, 
managers, producers, journalists—all 
have one observation in common: at 
some point in the conversation the re- 
mark is invariably made, “You're an 
artists, so you understand. After ail, 
now you've only stepped over to the 
other side of the desk.” 

Luben Vichey may have simply 
stepped over to the other side of the 
desk, but he is the first to report that 
this was taking a giant step. 

Seated in his newly-decorated office 
at 711 Fifth Ave., with its warm beige 
walls and classic design drapes, he 
can look out the 55th Street window 
at the St. Regis and Gotham hotels, 
or, on the other side at the time- 
worn brown gothic facade of the 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church. 
From one chair, to be able to see the 
commercial view on the one hand and 
the esthetic, spiritual vista on the 
other is perfect vantage point for a 
man who is both artist and manager. 

Reflecting from this double vista- 
vision on his first year as a manager, 
Luben Vichey articulates some of his 
hopes, aims and conclusions. Start- 
ing with conclusions, he explains that 
one of the first things he realized was 
that an artist may become a manager, 
and perhaps a manager may become 
an artist, although there seems to be 
no record to prove the latter, but 
there is one real certainty and that is 
that one person cannot be an artist 
and a manager simultaneously. Be- 
ing an artist is a full-time career; the 
same is true of a manager. Luben 
Vichey has chosen to be a manager. 

The events of the past 12 months 
were ample proof that National 
Artists and Civic Concerts could go 
onward and upward with the arts if 
the president performed behind the 
desk instead of on the stage. With 
the dedication and vigor that the 
study of a new operatic part demands, 
Mr. Vichey applied himself to the 
new role of manager. 

First, he brought in a management 
engineer who set up budgets and op- 
erations in keeping with modern busi- 
ness practices. It was graphically 
illustrated to the staff that a business 
that deals with human beings and 
artists does not preclude sound man- 
agement practices, that efficiency and 





Thomas M. Reilly, treasurer of 
National Artists Corporation and 
Civic Concerts Service, has also 
been appointed general manager in 
charge of the administrative func- 
tions of both corporations. 











National Artists Corporation 


good production are just as applicable 
to people as to products. 

Keeping in mind constantly the 
need to build a strong, well-run or- 
ganization, Mr. Vichey proceeded to 
consolidate the resources of the or- 
ganization so that more ways and 
means could be found to increase the 
activities of the artists and to im- 
prove the services to local managers 
and to the organized audiences. A 
new television, radio, and entertain- 
ment department was established. The 
scope of Civic Concert Service was 
extended, adding new audiences 
throughout the country. Obviously, 
these are two major fields for expan- 
9g which help both artists and pub- 
ic. 

Of course, organizational plans and 

(Continued on page 70) 


Civie Concert Service 
By Hartowe F. Dean 


One year ago Civic Concert Serv- 
ice announced its expansion program 
under the aegis of our energetic and 
forward-looking president, Luben 
Vichey. The new operational format 
was presented and a great future 
growth was predicted. Now it is time 
for the first progress report on the 
“new look” in Civic Music—a report 
which we are proud to make public 
to the industry at large and, more 
particularly, to those thousands of 
dedicated Civic Music officers and 
workers throughout the land. By 
their unstinting interest and effort, 
they have applied the theories of our 
new look in a real and vital way with 
spectacular results. Never in any pre- 
ceding period in the 36 years since 
the Organized Audience movement 
was conceived and the first Civic 
Music Associations appeared through- 
out the country, has such a growth 
been reported. 

The shakedown cruise of the re- 
gional plan of field organization has 
been made. The plan works. We have 
found “bugs”. Appropriate steps have 
been taken to adjust and make the 
minor repairs necessary. The impor- 
tant thing is that our premise has 
been proved sound. Our confidence 
in the public’s acceptance of the Re- 
gional Plan and in the ability of our 
administrative staff, Regional Direc- 
tors, and field representatives has 
been entirely justified. 

What is this record? Over 65 new 
Civic Music Associations have been 
organized, 24 of these between Nov. 
10 and Dec. 15, 1956. This growth 
has occurred in 31 of the 48 states. 
This means that proportionately 
more engagements for the available 

(Continued on page 70) 





Ben Greenhaus 


Thomas M. Reilly, treasurer 
and general manager of Na- 
tional Artists and of Civic 
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Columbia 





Coppicus and Schang 


There is an international flavor of 
more than ordinary interest in the 
new season’s list in the Coppicus and 
Schang division of Columbia Artists 


Management. A_ Turkish prima 
donna, an Italian symphony orches- 
tra, a popular American pianist, a 
Viennese soprano, a new French 
ballerina, a fabled Bosnian soprano, 
and the American Ballet Theater are 
among the new attractions just an- 
nounced by Frederick C. Schang, 
head of this division. 


The orchestra of the Florence 
Festival (Orchestra del Maggio Mu- 
sicale Fiorentino), one of the great 
orchestras of Europe, will be the 
first major Italian symphony to visit 
the United States. Sharing its podium 
will be Carlo Zecchi and Franco 
Ferrara in a route that begins Oct. 1 
in the East. The Italian Government 
is officially sponsoring this visit. 


Back from European triumphs, the 
American Ballet Theater comes under 
the banner of Coppicus and Schang 
for the first time, with Lucia Chase 
and Oliver Smith continuing as artis- 
tic directors, and Nora Kaye, John 
Kriza, Erik Bruhn, Lupe Serrano, 
Scott Douglas and Ruth Ann Koesun 
heading the company. Four new bal- 
lets will be added to the repertory 
next season for the tour which opens 
in Los Angeles in the latter part of 
August. 


Lily Pons again heads the roster 
of solo artists with a notable tour 
that begins Oct. 3 at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor. Miss 
Pons will be in Europe this summer 
for concerts in France, Italy and 
Greece. Joining her next season are 
two internationally celebrated sing- 
ers, one of whom will be making her 
American debut. Sena Jurinac, Bos- 
nian lyric soprano, already widely 
known through her recordings and to 
music pilgrims to Vienna, Salzburg 
and Glyndebourne is scheduled to 
make her debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera in early December. 


Hilde Gueden, a Metropolitan 
Opera favorite, joins the Coppicus 
and Schang list for the first time this 
year and, after summer appearances 
at the Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires 
and a September engagement at the 
Vienna Opera, will be in the United 
States all season for appearances at 
the Metropolitan, and for concerts. 


Leyla Gencer, the Turkish soprano 
who made a successful debut at the 
San Francisco Opera last autumn, re- 
joins the company in September and 
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Community Concerts 


The 1956-57 musical; season finds 
Community Concert ASS8ociation 
flourishing in every state of the union, 
in four provinces of Canada and in 
one city in Mexico (Juarez). These 
local, affiliated groups, 842 in number 
during the current season, are this 
season presenting 3,150 concerts to a 
total membership audience computed 
at 780,000. 

The keynote of the affiliation be- 
tween these local, nonprofit concert 
groups and the international Com- 
munity Concerts organization is serv- 
ice, which can be said to comprise two 
chief facets: one, a complete and 
unprecedented plan of audience pro- 
motion, implemented through the 
services of a personal representative 
for each association; and two, the 
careful, experienced planning of the 
availabilities of solo artists and group 
attractions. 

The recent 26th annual conference 
of Community Concerts representa- 
tives in New York concentrated on 
measures for extending the services of 
audience promotion. These services 
include the active and personal help 
of professional representatives during 
the planning and the conduct of each 
membership campaign. Specially pre- 
pared campaign materials are made 
available to each association, and new 
and elaborate plans have now been 
put into effect in this respect for the 
1957-58 season. 

Each Community Concerts repre- 
sentative spends his or her entire time 
working with the problems of a few 
local associations and is thus able to 
give them the personal attention neces- 
sary to their continuing success. The 
dependence of so many associations 
on this personal guidance attests to 
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Last fall, in what is probably the 
most important venture in United 
States operatic annals of the 20th cen- 
tury, the Judson, O’Neill and Judd di- 
vision of Columbia Artists toured the 
new, 100-member NBC Opera Com- 
pany in smash-hit productions of 
“Madam Butterfly” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro”, sung in English and 
especially mounted fora the theatre. 
The inital tour of the RCA-NBC 
sponsored company, which is an out- 
growth of NBC’s distinguished TV op- 
era Theatre, covered 47 key American 
cities. Next season “La Traviata” will 
be added to the repertory. 

Top news even when he isn’t ac- 
tively concertizing, Heifetz, who will 
extend his sabbatical through next 
season, is nevertheless well repre- 
sented in performance this year 
through his recent Victor records. He 
has followed his interpretation of the 
Beethoven Concerto with Munch: and 
the Boston Symphony with recordings 
of works by Bach, Mozart and Bruch, 
among others. 

One of the most important box- 
office draws, Zino Francescatti played 
his 49th New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony engagement and his 19th 
Telephone Hour broadcast this sea- 
son. Since his recording of the Tchai- 


kovsky and Mendelssohn concertos 
which became the “Best Selling Violin 
Record” in the Columbia Master- 
works 1955 catalogue, Francescatti’s 
LP releases have included the Brahms 
Concerto with Mitropoulos and the 
New York Philharmonic, a record of 
Ravel sonatas, and joint performances 
with Robert Casadesus of Fauré and 
Beethoven piano-violin sonatas. 
Casadesus was featured this past 
summer at the Salzburg, Edinburgh 
and Montreux festivals, in recital at 
Milan’s La Scala, and in joint concert 
with his wife Gaby and son Jean in 


. London. His recent Columbia records 


include Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo, and music of Mozart, Schu- 
mann and Debussy. He opened his 
American tour in November with the 
New York Philharmonic, played an- 
other pair with that orchestra the fol- 
lowing month, and was guest soloist 
again with the Philadelphia and 
Cleveland orchestras, among others. 
Rudolf Serkin initiated his 1956-57 
season with performances before 
packed audiences at the Berkshire, 
Robin Hood Dell and _ Stratford 
(Ont.) festivals last summer. In the 
fall he flew to India for concerts at 
the request of ANTA. His current 
American schedule includes engage- 
ments with the New York, Chicago, 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The second American tour of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, widely  ac- 
claimed and warmly _ received, 
prompted me to invite another dis- 
tinguished European orchestra, the 
Czech Philharmonic of Prague. 
Under Karel Ancerl, the 100-mem- 
ber orchestra will tour six weeks in 
30 cities in the East during February- 
March, 1958. This will be the sev- 
enth major Continental ensemble to 
come here under the aegis of Colum- 
bia Artists Management. The 60- 
year-old Czech Philharmonic has 
done much to make known the qual- 
ity of Czech musical interpretation 
as well as the works of Czech com- 
posers, but excels also in the inter- 
national literature. Through its fine 
recordings for Decca, the orchestra 
already is familiar to Americans. Its 
visit to England last October was a 
resounding success. 

One of the exciting novelties next 
season will be an Austrian attraction, 
“Vienna on Parade”. This group of 
65 includes the world-famous Deut- 
schmeister Band, conducted by Aus- 
tria’s March King, Capt. Julius 
Herrmann; the Singing Boys and 
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Kurt Weinhold 4 
It is the greatest thrill in the life of 
an artists’ manager to be able to pre- 
sent to the thousands of concert-giv- 
ing organizations of North America 
a list of solo artists and group attrac- 
tions which reflects the current trends 
in the concert world. This accomp- 
lishment must be the result of pains- 
taking selection and diligent super- 
vision of all factors in order to reach 
our ultimate goal, the complete satis- 
faction of concertgoers. 

One of the major new touring 
dance attractions of the current sea- 
son is Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera 
Ballet. Its unusual repertoire of bal- 
lets based on operatic scores caught 
the fancy of managers and concert 
associations to such an extent that an 
unprecedented sold-out tour of 17 
weeks resulted. The judgment of 
these auspices has been more than 
justified by the enormous success of 
the first six weeks of the tour. The 
fresh creative approach, the brilliance 
of the leading dancers and corps de 
ballet and the colorful elegance of the 
costumes and decor aroused universal 
acclaim, especially its piéce de resist- 
ance, Lehar’s “Merry Widow” which 
lends itself so admirably to ballet 
treatment. The company will enlarge 
its repertoire for next season’s tour 
which is scheduled to run from early 
January to mid-April. 

Even before its current tour has be- 
gun, the 1958 tour of the Obernkir- 
chen Children’s Choir (Feb. 1-April 
15) is almost completely sold out. 
This unique group of children from 
West Germany has made concert his- 
tory, and their new recording for 
Angel, “Foik Songs and Fairy Tales”, 
is already on best-seller lists and is 
one of the choir’s most impressive ad- 
vance agents. 

There is no “season” for one of the 
most .-brilliant American drawing 
cards, Risé Stevens. Between her per- 
formances at the Metropolitan, her 
many TV and radio appearances and 
her extensive concert tours in recital 
and as soloist with orchestra, as well 
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(Continued from page 68) 
ment by the company, “Un Im- 
promptu”. 

The aforementioned Yugoslav 
State Company, “Kolo”, performed 
in 41 United States and Canadian 
cities during an 11-week tour, while 
the National Swedish Chorus was 
heard in 32 cities coast-to-coast. 

Among the Hurok artists, Marian 
Anderson spent a busy season, sing- 
ing in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, France, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and 
England during the fall, appearing 
on the “Festival of Music” telecast, 
receiving a variety of distinguished 
awards, and singing for the inaugura- 
tion of President Eisenhower before 
beginning her annual American tour. 
In the late summer the world-famous 
contralto will embark on an exten- 
sive tour of the Far East for the 
State Department. 

Artur Rubinstein returned to the 
United States in December after six 
months of concertizing and vacation 
in Europe. He will play two all- 
Chopin recitals at Carnegie Hall, on 
Feb. 15 and 16; perform with 17 
American and Canadian orchestras; 
and give 28 recitals before returning 
to Europe in May. 

Jan Peerce this season reaffirms his 
position as one of the most versatile 
artists of today, moving from 
“Bohéme”, “Tosca”, “Rigoletto”, and 
“Lucia” at the Metropolitan and San 
Francisco Operas, to seven perform- 
ances with the Bach Aria Group, to 
a smash season in Las Vegas, to con- 
certs and recitals throughout the con- 
tinent. Last June, Mr. Peerce was 
sent to Russia on a cultural mission 
and was the first American artist 
ever to sing at the Bolshoi Opera in 
Moscow. He also appeared in Lenin- 
grad and Kieff and later made a 
highly praised London debut at Fes- 
tival Hall. This spring and summer 
Mr. Peerce plans tours of Europe and 
Australia. 

Fritz Reiner continued at the helm 
of the Chicago Symphony, which, 
under his leadership, ranks among 
the country’s best. Last summer he 
accepted invitations to conduct at the 
Salzburg and Lucerne Festivals and 
made recordings with the Vienna 
Philharmonic. 

At the Metropolitan, Leonard 
Warren added to his repertory of 
Verdi baritone roles Don Carlo in 
the new production of “Ernani”’, as 
well as performing in “Rigoletto”, 
“La Traviata”, “Il Trovatore”, “La 
Gioconda”, and “Tosca”. With the 
San Francisco Opera, Mr. Warren 
scored in three of his most famous 
roles, “Simon Boccanegra”, ‘“Fal- 
staff’, and Scarpia in “Tosca”. Last 
June the baritone flew to Rome to 
record “Traviata” for RCA Victor. 
This June, Mr. Warren is scheduled 
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operations which are major activities 
in themselves must be carried on at 
the same time as the regular func- 
tions of a concert management, the 
bookings, advertising, promotion, re- 
citals, transportation, routing, book- 
keeping, contract negotiations. It 
was something of a feat, therefore, 
to have taken on a project of such 
major size and importance as the 
Vienna Philharmonic during this par- 





George W. Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Western 
Division of National Artists 


ticular year. But the rewards justi- 
fied the overtime. For on its first 
American tour, the orchestra was 
booked solidly in 28 cities within 30 
days and was received on each occa- 
sion with the kind of acclaim re- 
ported by the press as “brilliant .. . 
superb . . . electrifying . . . thrills... 
ecstatic”. Immediately after the 
premiere performance in Washington, 
D. C., a request was made for a third 
concert, but with the schedule set up 
in advance, there was not one free 
period. 

Mr. Vichey was happy and pleased 
both with the success of the tour and 
the prospects of the orchestra’s return 
visit for the 1958-59 season. 

Another major project of this year 
was the inauguration of an annual 


competition for singers and instru- 
mentalists. Each year, the winners 
will be featured in a nationwide con- 
cert tour of a program entitled “New 
Faces in Music”. This program will 
provide audiences throughout the 
country with an opportunity to see 
and hear fresh talent. During eight 
weeks of auditions, a total of 223 ap- 
plicants were auditioned — 114 so- 
pranos, 5 contraltos, 22 tenors, 40 
baritones, nine basses, 22 pianists, 
eight violinists, two cellists and one 
dancer. For the 1957-58 season, New 
Faces will make its initial tour fea- 
turing Thomas Darson, pianist; Eliza- 
beth Pharris, contralto, who plays the 
Irish harp; Evelyn Lear, soprano, 
and Tom Stuart, bass-baritone, a vocal 
duo; Walter Carringer, tenor; Am- 
paro Ballester, Spanish dancer; and 
Peter Howard, accompanist. 

Although hopes and ambitions usu- 
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ally require patience along with dili- 
gence before they are realized, occa- 
sionally one is rewarded with results 
that quickly follow the thought. Such 
was the case with the concert jazz 
ensemble. One of the first projects 
started by Mr. Vichey was the search 
for a jazz group that would present 
jazz in concert form and thus give 
audiences and performers their right- 
ful opportunities. The bluebird 
wasn’t exactly in the backyard, but it 
wasn’t too far away. At Princeton, 

J.. an undergraduate named 


J. Abresch 
Harlowe F. Dean, executive 


vice-president of National 


Artists 


Johnny Eaton appeared to be made- 
to-order for concert audiences. 
Pianist, arranger and composer, 
Johnny has been described by Colum- 
bia Record’s George Avakian as “one 
of the best musical minds to come into 
jazz in many years”. His first of sev- 
eral recordings was reported as “this 
album may well be thought of as one 
of the important record debuts of this 
generation”. Johnny Eaton graduates 
from Princeton in June, 1957; then 
this gentleman of jazz, with his en- 
semble of vibraphone, bass drums, 
flute, and piano, will present a pro- 
gram of concert jazz from the classics 
to the moderns during the 1957-58 
season. 

The search for a vocal attraction 
whose program would appeal to a 


wide variety of music audiences re- 
sulted in the formation of Cavalcade 
of Song. The troupe, consisting of a 
male chorus of 18, an instrumental 
ensemble and a mezzo-soprano, will 
be under the skillful direction of 
Ralph Hunter, choral conductor of the 
Radio City Music Hall and the Col- 
legiate Chorale. Their program will 
include Brahms songs, Stravinsky 
opera excerpts, spirituals, sea chanties 
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artists and attractions have been ac- 
complished. A substantial percentage 
of the individual Associations have 
voluntarily moved to increase annual 
membership dues from $6.00 to the 
$7.50 level — thereby offsetting in- 
creasing local operating costs and 
providing larger budgets for engag- 
ing artists. The mounting momentum 
in this direction gives clear indica- 
tion that during the current cam- 
paign season the great bulk of Asso- 
ciations will have followed suit. 

New administrative procedures 
have been adopted. The benefits of 
these will be realized in forthcoming 
years. Mr. Vichey’s decision to elimi- 
nate the Chicago office and compen- 
sate with the Regional Plan has re- 
sulted in more efficient and direct 
dealings with the western Associa- 
tions. We may now look forward to 
an ever-increasing personalization of 
relations with each Association as 
the new operating procedure becomes 
entrenched. 

Concert programs have a new for- 
mat. Other printed materials are be- 
ing revised and improved. 

The reorganization of the execu- 
tive and departmental staffs in the 
New York office has cleared the way 
for greater efficiency in serving each 
Association. At the closing of the 
37th Annual Civic Field Conference, 
held recently in New York, Mr. 
Vichey announced new executive and 
staff appointments. Harlowe F. Dean, 
Executive Vice President, was made 
responsible for Civic’s overall opera- 
tions. George W. Fowler was desig- 
nated Vice President in Charge of 
Western Operations. Robert H. Kuhl- 
man, General Field Manager, was 
placed in charge of Eastern Opera- 
tions. Mrs. Helen H. Williams, Sec- 
retary to Mr. Dean, was named Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 

Several new Regional Directors 
were named. Mrs. Jane Marks was 
appointed Mideastern Regional Di- 
rector. Dorothy Van Andel was 
named Southeast Regional Director, 
and Mrs. Erma Tracy Davis was pro- 
moted to Director of the Pacific 
Northwest region. Paul A. Fairly was 
named North Central Regional Di- 
rector, and Madora Keene was pro- 
moted to Director of the South Pa- 
cific region. 

Four field representatives were 
named as Special Representatives— 
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as at summer festivals, Miss Stevens 
is “on tour” constantly here and in 
Europe. With the Metropolitan 
Opera scheduling her for three re- 
vivals next season—“Rosenkavalier”, 
“Orfeo” and “Samson and Delilah”— 
in addition to her famous Carmen, 
concert activities will have to be lim- 
ited to two six-week periods, October- 
November, 1957, and January-Febru- 
ary, 1958. 

Yehudi Menuhin devoted the major 
portion of the current season to tours 
in Europe and South Africa where he 
was enthusiastically received by 
packed houses everywhere. Particu- 
larly noteworthy were his appearances 
in Budapest shortly before the upris- 
ings there. He was the first American 
artist to play in that country with the 
blessing of the State Department and 
he re-established personal contact 
with all the liberal and freedom-lov- 
ing forces. Mr. Menuhin will tour in 
the United States from October, 1957, 
to mid-February 1958, and his entire 
tour is solidly booked. 

Now in her fourth season at the 
Metropolitan, the internationally fa- 
mous soprano Lisa Della Casa scored 
her greatest American success as 
Strauss’s Arabella, which she sang in 
English. In addition to recitals, or- 
chestra and TV performances, she al- 
so will sing her famous Marschallin 
in “Der Rosenkavalier” at the San 
Antonio Opera Festival in February. 
She will return to the Metropolitan in 
the fall and will be available in the 
concert field from October to early 
February, 1958. London ffrr records. 

British-Hungarian pianist Louis 
Kentner created a sensation in his 
United States debut at Town Hall in 
late November. Seldom in recent 
concert history has such excitement 
been created by a new pianist, al- 
though he was already famous on all 
other continents. An immediate de- 
mand followed, making it necessary 
for him to return to America for ad- 
ditional engagements in the same sea- 
son, which is an extraordinary oc- 
currence in the concert field. Appear- 
ances with the New York Philhar- 
monic, including a nationwide broad- 
cast, the Cincinnati and New Orleans 
orchestras, as well as recital engage- 
ments on many of the country’s dis- 
tinguished concert courses, highlight 
this first American tour. Mr. Kent- 
ner will return for next season’s tour 
from October through January. 

The American violinist Berl Senof- 
sky, winner of the Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium contest in 1955, returned to 
America this fall for his first concert 
season. During the summer of 1956 
he had extraordinary success in his 
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will then be available in October and 
November for concerts. 

Licia Albanese, after spending 
part of the summer in Europe, will 
rejoin the San Francisco Opera in 
September. Afterward she will be at 
the Metropolitan Opera but will re- 
serve special times when she will be 
available for concerts. 

Elaine Malbin, well-remembered 
for her performances in “Madam 
Butterfly” in the introductory tour of 
the NBC Opera, will add Violetta to 
her repertory with the company in 
its second tour. She will have first 
sung this role in the NBC Opera’s 
nationwide telecast on April 21. 
Miss Malbin will be available for 
summer appearances and will make 
an extended recital start beginning 
in January, 1958. 

Soprano Mimi Benzell, presently 
on sabbatical for the role of mother- 
hood, will resume her concert, opera 
and television appearances in the late 
summer. 

Gladys Swarthout, recovered from 
her recent indisposition, will spend 
the summer at her villa in Florence 
and return to the United States for 
engagements in late October. 


Nan Merriman, one of the busiest 
of mezzos, will spend most of next 
season in the United States, singing 
in Europe only during March. An 
American, Miss Merriman is now a 
stalwart at La Scala, Paris and 
Glyndebourne, but will remain in the 
United States to fill many requests. 

Heidi Krall, young American so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been invited to make guest appear- 
ances at both the Berlin and Ham- 
burg operas in September and Oc- 
tober. She made a notable European 
debut last season at Berlin as Elisa- 
beth in “Tannhduser”. Miss Krall re- 
joins the Metropolitan in late Novem- 
ber and will be able to accept a lim- 
ited number of concert dates. 

Jussi Bjoerling will come from 
Sweden for a two-month concert tour 
as well as for appearances at the 
Metropolitan. The celebrated tenor 
will devote the months of March and 
April completely to concerts in re- 
sponse to the request of numerous 
local managers. 


Mantovani, British recording con- 
ductor, and a top concert attraction, 
whose last American tour was a com- 
plete sellout, returns in October for 
an eight-week tour with an orches- 
tra of 45. 


Mr. Schang announces that two of 
the most successful novelties of the 
present season—the dePaur Opera 
Gala and the Festival Quartet—will 
tour again next season. Leonard de- 
Paur has been credited with produc- 
ing a most unusual program offering 
scenes from “Carmen Jones”, “Porgy 
and Bess” and “Four Saints in Three 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Girls of the Vienna Woods (Gum- 
poldskirchen), a jolly mixed choir of 
youths from Vienna’s outskirts in 
rousing folk songs; two of Vienna’s 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd 


(Continued from page 69) 
San Francisco and Cleveland orches- 
tras, before he joins Pablo Casals 
again for the April-May Casals Festi- 
val in Puerto Rico. ; 
Claudio Arrau’s 16th consecutive 
American tour, which began in Janu- 
ary, was preceded by his third tour of 
South Africa and concerts in India 
and Singapore. In London, his sold- 
out five-concert Beethoven cycle was 
a repeat of his sold-out 1955 cycle. At 
the conclusion of his American sched- 
ule in March, he will return to 


Europe for his sixth tour of Germany 


in the past three years. 

Clifford Curzon’s 1956-57 transcon- 
tinental tour was completely booked 
almost as soon as it was announced 
two seasons ago. He returned io this 
country in the fall after a year’s ab- 
sence spent fulfilling European en- 
gagements, including concerts at the 
Edinburgh Festival. In the United 
States he played with the New York, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Buffalo and 
Rochester symphonies, among others. 
He returns to the States again in 1959. 


Warren Rothschild 


Left to right: David Ferguson, president of Community Concerts; Marion 
Evans, vice-president of Community Concerts; Herbert O. Fox, vice- 


president of Community Concerts 


outstanding operetta stars, soprano 
Hedy Fassler and tenor Erwin v. 
Gross, plus the Grinzing Schrammel 
Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with 
zither music. Capt. Herrmann, who 
has been with the Deutschmeister 
Band since his youth, has estab- 
lished himself as one of the foremost 
band conductors. His reputation 
reaches far beyond Europe. One of 
his distinguished predecessors, Franz 

Lehar, started in the same ranks. 
Chancellor Julius Raab has gra- 
ciously accepted the patronage of the 
tour, starting in early January, 1958, 
and encompassing the United States 
in 14 weeks from coast to coast. Be- 
cause of the unique program, which 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Soprano Eleanor Steber left the 
States in January on the first lap of 
her unprecedented ANTA-sponsored 
global tour taking her through almost 
a score of countries, including Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq and the 
strife-torn Middle East and the Orient. 
According to AP and New York 
Times special press reports, her open- 
ing appearance, singing “Tosca” at the 
Vienna State Opera to a_ sold-out 
house, was “loudly cheered”. Earlier 
this season on the home front, her 
portrayal of Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” opened the Chicago 
Lyric Opera. 

This has been a season of “firsts” 
for the Metropolitan’s Richard 
Tucker. He made his debut with the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago last fall in 
“La Forza del Destino”. In April and 
May he will tour the Far East as the 
first American-born tenor ever to ap- 
pear in that part of the world. In ad- 
dition to his recitals and opera ap- 
pearances this year, Tucker is sched- 
uled to sing the Verdi “Requiem” 
with both the Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land orchestras. 

Baritone George London has been 
announced for the title role in the 
Metropolitan’s 1957 opening-night 
production of Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen 
Onegin”, an opera which also was 
brought back into the Vienna State 
Opera repertory for him. Mr. London 
returned last fall for his concert and 
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Concert Associates 


In August of 1956, Concert Asso- 
ciates, Inc., and Kenneth Allen Asso- 
ciates, Inc., merged into a single man- 
agement firm. The expanded CAI, di- 
rected by Kenneth Allen, Ruth Hok- 
anson, and Janet Lauren, continues at 
CAI’s 57th Street office and offers 
an expanded artist list for 1957-58, 
including some outstanding additions 
in the choral, instrumental and dance 
categories. 

Prominent among these are two 
imports. 
Camera de Pamplona, which ill tour 
this fall under the name The Pam- 
plona Choir from Spain, is one of 
the finest of that country. The 16 
mixed voices are under the direction 
of Luis Morondo; their repertoire 
ranges from madrigals of medieval 
Spain through the works of such mod- 
erns as Bartok and Hindemith, and 
includes a number of contemporary 
works especially created for the Agru- 
pacion de Pamplona by leading Span- 
ish composers. CAI will bring the 
choir here for coast-to-coast appear- 
ances immediately following its third 
South American tour. 

Nap de Klijn, violinist, and Alice 
Heksch, pianist, are known abroad 
both as soloists and as the Amster- 
dam Duo. It is as the Amsterdam 
Duo and by their Philips-Epic re- 
cordings that they are known in the 
United States. The duo comes to 
America for the first time early in 
1958, bringing with them, for use in 
Mozart sonatas only, Miss Heksch’s 
Mozart piano. 

Also from Europe, and returning 
here a second time as a result of their 
initial tour in 1956, are I Solisti di 
Zagreb, with Antonio Janigro as cello 
soloist and conductor. The Yugoslav 
aggregation first appeared here after 
European successes climaxed by the 
Salzburg Festival. Mr. Janigro him- 
self will be available as cello soloist 
for spring engagements. 

CAI takes special pride in intro- 
ducing the Hollywood String Quartet 
to the United States and Canada at 
large. California has been the home 
ground of this group since its incep- 
tion ten years ago, but its reputation 
has spread through its Capitol record- 
ings. It has been invited to open the 
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1957 Edinburgh Festival. Its limited 
American availability will be during 
February and March, 1958. 

International in origin and person- 
nel is a new CAI acquisition, the 
Lotte Goslar Pantomime _ Circus. 
Lotte Goslar, dance-mime long ac- 
claimed as a soloist, now has her own 
company, featuring its star and cre- 
ator and four assisting artists. The 
company, just returned from its sec- 
ond European tour, will make its first 
American appearances in the Goslar- 
produced “For Humans Only” during 
November-February, 1957-58. 

The Robert Joffrey Theatre Danc- 
ers, starting a modest 12-week season 
as a scheduled company of five, 
Joffrey-choreographed, produced, and 
trained, emerged as a company of six 
and, by the end of its Southern stint 
in the autumn of 1957, was a major 
attraction. This January it becomes 
the Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet, a 
company of nine dancers performing 
four major new Joffrey works, and 
is headed for a January-May tour of 
16 weeks. It is already scheduled for 
a 14-week nationwide tour, in asso- 
ciation with Columbia Artists Man- 
agement. 

Two young keyboard artists con- 
tinye growing careers, and one new 
artist in this category has been added 
to ‘the CAI list. The success of 
Philippe Entremont’s tour this season 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Herbert Barrett 
In recent years the Herbert Bar- 


rett Management, Inc., has substan- 
tially increased its activities. Next 
season gives every evidence of the 
greatest volume of bookings in this 
organization’s history. 
Fourteen solo artists, 
attractions, and several conductors 
make up the Barrett list. Guiomar 
Novaes, Wilhelm Backhaus, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Moura Lympany, and 
Stell Andersen, pianists; Bidu Sayao, 
soprano; Martial Singher, baritone; 
Joseph Fuchs, violinist; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist, continue their 
representation under the management. 
To this list are added Jennie Tou- 
rel, noted mezzo-soprano; Richard 
Lewis, leading tenor of Covent Gar- 
den and the Glyndebourne Opera; and 


five special 


Concert Management 
Willard Matthews 


Concert Management Willard 
Matthews, newly located at 200 E. 
36th St., New York, announces that 
the following artists will appear under 
its banner for the 1957-1958 season: 

Harold Cone, pianist-composer, has 
been re-engaged to appear at the 
Lewisohn Stadium during the summer 
of 1957, and will also make appear- 
ances as soloist with other major 
orchestras next season. He recently 
performed in a number of colleges 
and universities in the South and was 
soloist with the Greensboro Sym- 
phony on Nov. 18. 

Robert Beers, America’s Only Con- 
cert “Fiddler”, has fulfilled a number 
of engagements in the Northwest 
during recent months and will tour 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
next summer as well as Mexico, 
through Carl Lassen. 

Angela Francesca, soprano, has 
been engaged through S. E. Paulus 
of Chicago, to tour through the Mid- 
west in joint concert with Albert 
Lohmann, bass-baritone, beginning 
Feb. 4 and ending May 17, 1957. 

Peter di Falco and Company have 
been engaged to tour under the di- 
rection of the University of Min- 
nesota during the summer of 1957. 
He also is engaged to tour a hotel 
chain covering nearly 20 states be- 
ginning in February, 1957, in_ his 
new presentation of especially adapt- 
ed dances. 

Thomas Perkins, baritone, has ful- 
filled over 25 concerts during the past 
six months and has been engaged to 
sing the leading roles for several tent 
and musical shows next summer. 

Marienka Michna, pianist, who 
recently was heard at Town Hall, 
will tour during June and July 
through Kentucky, Missouri and the 
Virginias in college and university 
engagements. 

Rivka Mandelkern, violinist, has 
been busy filling club and college 
dates. She appeared successfully at 





Willard Matthews 


Town Hall this past season. 

Gregory Bemko, cellist, is to ap- 
pear’ again at Town Hall in February, 
and will fill engagements as soloist in 
West Virginia and Tennessee, after 
which he will appear in concert in 
France, Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

Rachel Myrick, accompanist, who 
specializes in this particular field, will 
tour with the Melodaires in March 
and April, 1957, followed by a tour 
of South America in the fall. 

James Basse, tenor, is engaged to 
fulfill club engagements in Bermuda 
and Nassau. 

Vivian Martin, young American 
soprano, has been filling engagements, 
in Detroit, both in opera and operetta, 
and appearing in club and _ school 
programs. 

Donald Keene, tenor, will appear 
in leading roles next summer in tent 
and auditorium musicals, in both the 
East and Southwest. In the fall and 
winter he will fulfill a series of 
school programs, especially designed 
from an educational standpoint. 

Kathryn Sadlo, who has given 
several recitals at Kimball Hall in 
Chicago and Town Hall in New 
York, will appear in musical shows 
next summer, following a series of 
school programs during the past fall 
and winter. 





John Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso. 
Miss Tourel will leave in May for 
her annual tour of Europe and her 
fourth tour of Israel. Mr. Lewis will 
begin his North American tour in the 
fall of 1957, after a four-month con- 
cert tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land. Mr. Sebastian returns to this 
country this summer after an 18-week 
tour of the Far East, in co-operation 
with the International Exchange Pro- 
gram and the State Department. 

Miss Novaes will tour this country 
from October through mid-December, 
1957, and demands for her appear- 
ances are far greater than the limited 
engagements she can accept. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch, whose tour this year 
was completely sold out, will be here 
in January, February and March, 
1958. Miss Lympany will continue to 
divide her busy schedule between ex- 
tensive tours of Europe and a tour of 
the United States and Canada from 
October, 1957, to mid-February, 
1958. Mr. Backhaus will continue his 
sabbatical until October, 1958. 

Miss Sayao will concentrate chiefly 
next season on recital and orchestra 
appearances. Mr. Singher will again 
be active as a leading baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in recital, and as 
soloist with major orchestras. 

Jacques de Menasce, composer- 
pianist, and Lillian Fuchs, violist, 
whose programs this past season at 
the Library of Congress and other 
major centers have evoked acclaim, 
will continue to present their unique 
duo-programs. 


Special attractions which will be 
heard in series in New York, as well 
as on tours throughout the country, 
will be the Bach Aria Group, William 
H. Scheide, director; the American 
Opera Society, Arnold W. Gamson, 
conductor; The American Concert 
Choir and Orchestra, Margaret Hil- 
lis, musical director and conductor; 
the New York Woodwind Quintet, 
and the Stradivarius Society, Gerald 
Warburg, director. 

The American Concert Choir will 
present a program in its tour during 
March and April, 1958, devoted to 
“Great Music of the Great Faiths”, 
with an ensemble of 51 taking part. 
The Bach Aria Group will tour in 
January and February, 1958, with all 
nine famed members of the group 
participating — Julius Baker, flute; 
Robert Bloom, oboe; Eileen Farrell, 
soprano; Norman Farrow, bass-bari- 
tone; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Carol Smith, alto; Paul 
Ulanowsky, piano; and Maurice Wilk, 
violin. The American Opera Society 
will present a touring production of 
Offenbach’s “La Perichole” in Eng- 
lish in dramatized concert form. A 
company of 28 will include an or- 
chestra and an all-star cast for this 
work, which proved one of the hits 
of the New York season. 

Herbert Barrett also announces 
with pleasure that Joseph A. Lipp- 
man, for the past 12 years with Na- 
tional Artists Corporation, is now an 
associate of the Herbert Barrett Man- 
agement, Inc. 
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Henry and Ann Colbert 


Colbert-LaBerge 


Colbert-LaBerge Concert Manage- 
ment, independent management 
headed by Henry and Ann Colbert, 
operating from new quarters at 105 
West 55th Street, offers an illustrious 
roster of soloists and chamber-music 
ensembles for the 1957-58 season. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, who fin- 
ished her third United States tour 
with a sold-out Carnegie Hall lieder 
recital last November, will return for 
her fourth American tour in the fall 
of 1957 for recitals, appearances with 
orchestras and with the San Francisco 
Opera. 

New to this management will be 
coloratura Rita Streich, who will 
make her United States debut at the 
Hollywood Bowl in August, 1957, and 
return for her first American tour in 
October; contralto Lucretia West, 
whose busy European schedule limits 
her appearances in this country to 
six or eight weeks in the fall of 
1957; young baritone Hermann Prey 
who will be back in January-Febru- 
ary, 1958, after an auspicious New 
York debut last fall. 

The addition of the eminent dancer 
Paul Draper to its list marks the en- 
try of Colbert-LaBerge into the field 
of dance. 

The Quartetto Italiano currently is 
on its fourth transcontinental tour (65 
concerts), and the Vienna Octet, on 
its first American tour of 40 concerts, 
is meeting with most enthusiastic re- 
ception. These outstanding ensembles 
will return during the 1958-59 sea- 
son. 

String quartets making their Ameri- 
can debuts during the 1957-58 season 
will be the Barylli Quartet from 
Vienna, due here next fall, and the 
Koeckert Quartet from Germany, due 
in January, 1958. 

Returning after a year’s absence 
will be the Amadeus Quartet of Lon- 
don, while the Hungarian, Juilliard, 
and Berkshire quartets will again tour 
here next season, joined by the Clare- 
mont Quartet, new to this manage- 
ment. 

The beginning of 1958 will see the 
start of the first American tour of 
the famous Quintetto Chigiano (piano 
and strings). Counter-tenor Alfred 
Deller will return next fall when the 
Alfred Deller Trio, with Desmond 
Dupre, lute and viola da gamba, and 
Robert Conant, harpsichord, starts its 
second American tour. The Rococo 
Ensemble (harpsichord, violin, viola 
and double bass) will extend its trav- 
els to the West for the first time this 
coming season, while the Albeneri 
Trio, whose new pianist, Ward Da- 
venny, has made an excellent impres- 
sion, also plans a_ transcontinental 
tour before accepting an invitation to 
make its first European tour, in the 
spring of 1958. The Brink and Pink- 
ham Duo (violin and harpsichord ) 
and the Randolph Singers continue 
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to enjoy popularity. 
Cellist Zara Nel- 
sova is busy with re- 
citals and orchestra 
appearances as well as 
with new recordings 
for London ffrr. Pi- 
anist Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski will 
spend only a limited 
time in the United 
States next season due 
to a busy schedule 
abroad. Violinist 
Frances Magnes, just 
back from her second 
successful European 
tour, will tour in the 
United States in the 
fall and winter, and 
and has been invited 
to return to Europe in the spring of 
1958. Paul Doktor is succeeding in 
popularizing the viola as a solo in- 
strument through recitals and appear- 
ances with orchestra as well as 
through concerts with the Rococo En- 
semble and recordings for West- 
minster. Baritone John Langstaff is 
completing his first season as com- 
mentator and soloist at the New 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Ludwig Lustig 


Artists who have recently joined 
the Ludwig Lustig Management are: 

Maria di Gerlando, lyric soprano, 
has appeared with the New York 
City Opera in the title role of “La 
Traviata”. She recently scored a 
triumph as Cio-Cio-San in “Madama 





Ludwig Lustig 


Butterfly” with the. New Orleans 
Opera House Association. 

Marguerite Willauer, lyric soprano, 
has appeared with the New York 
City Opera and last summer at the 
Berkshire Music Festival with the 
Boston Symphony, in excerpts from 
“Die Meistersinger”. She also was 
soloist with other leading orchestras, 
among them the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic in Orff’s “Carmina Burana”. 
During the first part of this season, 
she toured Europe extensively. 

Sadie McCollum, mezzo-soprano, 
sang recently with the National Sym- 
phony in Washington, in two per- 
formances of Handel’s “Messiah”. She 
also did one of the leading roles in 
the Punch Opera production of “The 
Intruder” by Robert Starer. 

Charles Anthony, lyric tenor otf 
the Metropolitan Opera, appeared 
recently in the part of Ernesto in the 
new production of “Don Pasquale”. 
He will be heard on the Metropolitan 
recordings of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and “La Perichole”. In April 
he will appear with the New Orleans 
Opera in the part of Prince Ramiro 
in “Cenerentola”. He will join the 
Metropolitan on its 1957 spring tour. 

Frank Porretta, lyric tenor of the 
New York City Opera, toured the 
Midwest in the part of Count 
Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville”, 
and scored in the same role in two 

(Continued on page 110) 


Friedberg Management 


The Friedberg Management, Inc., 
which has been in continuous opera- 
tion since 1912, enters the new sea- 
son with an elite group of distin- 
guished artists and a small number 
of younger artists. 

Dame Myra Hess has begun her 
1957 tour, which includes engage- 
ments with major symphony orches- 
tras and recitals from coast to coast. 
Even before her arrival, the Fried- 
berg Management had a lengthy list 
of requests for next season, and her 
1958 tour is already fully booked. 
Her orchestral bookings for next sea- 
son is headed by that with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, where 
she will appear with Ernest Anser- 
met. 


Pierre Fournier returns after a sea-. 


son’s absence during which he played 
in Europe and Africa. He arrives on 
the West Coast in October, following 
a tour of the Orient, and will travel 
eastward for engagements with major 
orchestras and in recital and cham- 
ber-music series. His newest record- 
ings with the London Philharmonia 
on the Angel label, are the Schumann 
Concerto and the Tchaikovsky “Var- 
iations on a Rococo Theme”, fol- 
lowed by a joint performance with 
David Oistrakh, in the Brahms 
Double Concerto. 

New to the Friedberg list, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Fournier, is the young 
Canadian-born violinist, Betty-Jean 
Hagen, winner of half-a-dozen prizes 
including the Leventritt and Naum- 
burg awards in the United States. 
Her initial tour under Friedberg 
Management auspices follows closely 
her recent engagement, with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, _ the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, and the Con- 
certgebouw of Amsterdam, in addi- 
tion to recitals throughout the United 
States including Alaska, Canada and 
a number of European countries. 
Still in her twenties, she already has 
seven European tours to her credit. 

The Budapest String Quartet, in 

(Continued on page 114) 
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William L. Stein 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, again 
appeared with the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, the Bach Choir of Bethlehem 
at Aspen, and at Tanglewood, also 
with the Houston Opera, Bridgeport 
Symphony, and in various New Eng- 
land cities. 

Lucine Amara, with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for the seventh consecu- 
tive season, has appeared at Central 
City, with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera and with the symphonies in 
San Francisco, Harrisburg and Dal- 
las, and on the Telephone Hour. The 
Glyndebourne Festival has engaged 
her for the third time. She will also 
perform opening night at the Metro- 
politan in 1957 and in Metropolitan 
recordings. She has been heard in 
recitals from coast to coast and has 
made several recordings, including 
one for Victor under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

Josephine Asaro was heard at the 
City Center and will tour the Mid- 
west extensively. 

Rosalind Elias, with the Metropoli- 
tan for the third season, has appeared 
in London in a television perform- 
ance of Menotti’s “Saint of Bleecker 
Street”, and in Puerto Rico. She also 
sang with the American Opera So- 
ciety. 

Dezso Ernster is now with the 
Metropolitan for the 11th consecu- 
tive season. 

(Continued on page 114) 





Giesen and Boomer 


The Giesen and Boomer, Inc. 
artist list, under the personal direc- 
tion of Eastman Boomer, will offer 
the following artists and attractions 
for the 1957-58 season: 


“The World of Cilli Wang”, 





Eastman Boomer 


starring Cilli Wang (pronounced 
Silly) who has long been a favorite 
around the globe and at the leading 
music festivals of Europe will make 
her North American debut early in 
the season with appearances in New 
York and a transcontinental tour 
following. Miss Wang is a combina- 
tion actress, mime, dancer, and her 


“world” is inhabited with men, 
women, animals, fish, flowers and 
dreams. 


William Clauson, balladeer-guitar- 


ist, will again tour North America 
and give his annual New York re- 
cital in Town Hall. Mr. Clauson has 
just completed four albums of folk 
songs for RCA Victor and Capitol 
records. In May, 1957, he leaves on 
the longest world tour ever booked 
for a concert artist, and will include 
Malaya, Indonesia, Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, the Philippines, India, 
England, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, etc. The entire tour is be- 
ing accomplished without ANTA 
support. 

Pianists under the management in- 
clude Jacques Abram, Grace Castag- 
netta, and Dean Sanders. Mr. Abram 
is currently on an ANTA tour of Ice- 
land and Greenland and his record- 
ing of the Arthur Benjamin concerto 
with the London Philharmonia will 
be released in this country this 
spring. 

Anna Russell, International Con- 
cert Comedienne, will again make a 
transcontinental tour of North Amer- 
ica. Foreign engagements already 
booked for the coming season in- 
clude six recitals at the Edinburgh 
Festival and an appearance at Royal 
Albert Hall, London. In March of 
this year, in San Francisco, Miss 
Russell will star in the “Witch”, the 
Cosmopolitan Opera Company’s pro- 
duction of “Hansel and Gretel”. A 
New Columbia release, “Anna 
Russell in Darkest Africa”, recorded 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Ronald A. Wilford 


Having completed its expansion 
into the fields of concert and the 
legitimate theater, Ronald A. Wilford 
Associates, Inc., anticipates even 
greater activitiy for the 1957-58 sea- 
son. Corresponding with this expan- 
sion, Ronald A. Wilford now repre- 
sents two major theatrical attractions, 
one musical ensemble and nine major 
solo artists. Wayne L. Reichle, who 
joined the management last Septem- 
ber, will be directing many of the 
office’s activities. 

The Dublin Players will make their 
fourth coast-to-coast tour—the first 
under this management. This world- 
famous company of 16 players, se- 
lected from Ireland’s Abbey and Gate 
Theaters, will present three new pro- 
ductions, chosen from the works of 
Shaw, Wilde and O’Casey. The tour, 
beginning in October, 1957, and ex- 
tending through March 1958, is now 
being booked. 

New also will be the New York 
Pro Musica, which has achieved a 
unique position in the musical life 
of New York. During the current 
season this ensemble will be heard in 
ten concerts in New York City alone 
ranging from appearances at Town 
Hall to the Cloisters, a series under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Composed of six vo- 
calists and four instrumentalists un- 
der the direction of Noah Greenberg, 
the New York Pro Musica will appear 
extensively in the Midwest—with im- 
portant engagements en route. The 
ensemble has won ovations both at 
the Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood 
and the Stratford, Conn., Festival. 
During the 1957-58 season regional 
tours throughout New England, in 
addition to those of the Midwest, are 
now being planned. 

Marcel Marceau, famous French 
mime, had a two-week engagement at 
the City Center that broke all at- 
tendance records of this 3,000-seat 
theater. He also set records in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, the latter city receiving a re- 
turn engagement. In March, 1956, 
Mr. Marceau was awarded television’s 
“Emmy” award for “the best spe- 
cialty performance on television”. In 
May, 1956, he opened his new show 
with his own company, the Compag- 
nie de Mime—Marcel Marceau, at 
the Ambigu Theater in Paris, which 
ran for six sold-out months. Cur- 
rently appearing with his company 
throughout Europe, Mr. Marceau re- 
turns to the United States in early 
fall for Broadway and television ap- 
pearances and an extensive tour. 

Nicolai Gedda, young Swedish 
tenor, already known to records de- 
votees from his many outstanding 
Angel and RCA Victor disks, will 
make his American debut in the 
spring of 1957 under the Wilford 
banner. He has been re-engaged for 
three ‘consecutive seasons by the 
Vienna Philharmonic, as well as the 
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Aix-en-Provence Festival, and has 
scored at La Scala, Covent Garden, 
the Paris Opéra and Opéra-Comique, 
and the Rome and Stockholm operas. 
His threefold debut here will include 
opera, oratorio and recital appear- 
ances in the United States and Can- 
ada, an appearance over CBC-TV, 
and orchestra, solo recital and tele- 
vision engagements in Mexico. Re- 
turning to Europe in May, he will 
appear in major music centers and be 
soloist at the Salzburg Festival in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”. He 
will return to America in early fall 
for limited engagements from mid- 
September through December, 1957. 

Margaret Harshaw, dramatic so- 
prano and another newcomer to the 
Wilford list, celebrated her 15th con- 
secutive season with the Metropolitan 
Opera on Jan. 22, when she sang the 
“Walkiire” Briinnhilde. The “Sieg- 
fried” and ‘‘Gétterdammerung”’ 
Briinnhilde followed. Last summer 
Miss Harshaw returned to the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood, and has 
appeared in past seasons with the or- 
chestras of Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Boston, Dallas, Indianapolis, and 
Kansas City, at the Hollywood Bowl 
and Ravinia, and in recitals in New 
York and Boston. She also has had 
much success during the past three 
seasons in the three Briinnhilde roles 
at Covent Garden. Her coast-to-coast 
orchestra and recital appearances for 
the season 1957-58 are now booking. 

After a busy and successful season 
at La Scala and guest appearances as 
Norma and La Gioconda throughout 
Italy, Anita Cerquetti will open Flor- 
ence’s Maggio Musicale as Elvira in 
“Ernani” and will also star at the 
Verona Festival’s opening “Norma”. 
She will also sing Amelia in “Ballo 
in Maschera”, the role of her Chicago 
debut in 1955, in Florence; Aida, in 
Rome, and Elisabetta in “Don Carlo”, 
in Palermo. She recently recorded an 
album of Italian arias for London- 
Decca to be released early in 1957. 
She will follow this with recordings 
of major works of the Italian oper- 
atic repertoire. In the fall of 1957 
Miss Cerquetti will return to Amer- 
ica for opera performances and will 
be available for limited orchestra ap- 
pearances during October, November 
and December, 1957. 

Virginia Haskins, lyric - coloratura 
of opera, concert, Broadway and 
television fame, has just completed 
the first lap of her annual concert 
tour. She will again be available for 
the 1957-58 season. 

Ellen Faull, soprano, was heard at 
the Cincinnati May Festival as Chry- 
sothemis in “Elektra”, a role she pre- 
viously had sung with great success 
with the San Francisco Opera. Miss 
Faull has appeared with the Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and Hollywood Bowl or- 
chestras, and appeared at last year’s 
Brevard Festival. Her forthcoming 
engagements include the world pre- 
miere of Ned Rorem’s “Poet Re- 
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Cosmetto Artist Management 


Cleon Cosmetto, well-known in the 
concert field since 1947 as exclusive 
American’ representative of The 
Little Singers of Paris (Les Petits 
Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois), has 
expanded his list of artists and his 
activities in the concert field. Asso- 
ciated with him is Mildred Shagal, 
formerly vice-president of Kenneth 
Allen Associates. 

The Cosmetto Artist Management 
roster for the season 1957-58 is the 
following: 

Varel and Bailly with Les Chan- 
teurs de Paris, top French song- 
writing duo with their seven-man 
choral group, featuring their own 
songs. This season the group was 
heard on the Ed Sullivan Show and 
was engaged and re-engaged for the 
Gary Moore Show, and has had ex- 
traordinary success in Canada. They 
will tour in the United States and 
Canada during January, February and 
March, 1958. 

The Welch Chorale, ranging from 
nine to 35, depending on the pro- 
gram. Their recordings have been 
singled out by both the New York 
Times and The Nation as among the 
most outstanding of the year. 

Kedroff Vocal Quartet, founded 
almost 60 years ago by Kedroff, Sr., 
and continued by Kedroff, Jr. in the 
same tradition, featuring Russian 
church music, Russian folklore and 
works of romantic and contemporary 
masters. They will make their first 
American tour the coming season. 

The Little Singers of Paris, this 
season celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of their founding, are sold out 
until the fall of 1958. This season’s 
American tour runs to some 100 per- 
formances. 

The Canterini Siciliani, by special 
arrangement with Stephen Rose. 
This Sicilian Folklore Festival, win- 
ner of the folklore prize Campanile 
d’ Oro, consists of 26 singers, dancers 
and instrumentalists. They will make 
their first American tour from Jan- 
uary through March, 1958. Their 








Cleon Cosmetto 


programs, given in costume and with 
native instruments, will present the 
fascinating songs and dances of their 
island. 

Individual artists include the young 
and highly heralded cellist and 
pianist, Guy and Monique Fallot, 
making their first American tour this 
fall; the brilliant duo-pianists Apple- 
ton and Field, known from coast to 
coast; the Viennese-American pianist 
Hilde Somer, scheduled for a repeat 
tour in Germany during the fall of 
1957, and touring North America 
directly thereafter; America’s dis- 
tinguished harpsichordist Sylvia Mar- 
lowe, first individual American artist 
delegated by the State Department 
to tour the Far East under ANTA 
sponsorship; the famed harpist Mar- 
cel Grandjany, who heads the harp 
department in several conservatories 
including Juilliard and Montreal, 
who will allot a portion of next sea- 
son for appearances with orchestra 
and in recital; and Gloria Lane, lead- 
ing mezzo-soprano, noted especially 
for her creation of important Menotti 
roles in “The Consul” and “Saint of 
Bleecker Street”. Known also as a 
fine Carmen, Miss Lane was heard 
in the role this season with the New 
York City, New Orleans and Toronto 
opera companies. She will create the 
role of Marie in the premiere of 
Hollingsworth’s ‘‘La Grande 
Bretéche” over NBC-TV. 





Inter-Allied Artists 


Ann Kullmer, director of Inter- 
Allied Artists Corporation, an- 
nounces with pride that Friedrich 
Gulda, pianist, has signed an exclu- 
sive contract with this management. 

Among other artists recently 
signed by Inter-Allied are: sopranos, 
Delia Rigal, leading member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Hilde Za- 
dek, Kammersangerin of the Vienna 


State Opera; contralto Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Kammersangerin of the 
Vienna State Opera and _ concert 


artist; Michael Rhodes, young Amer- 
ican baritone, formerly with the 
Berlin State Opera, at present guest 
artist with the Netherlands State 
Opera; the conductors Mathys Abas, 
Lee Hepner, and William Yarbor- 


ugh. 

Inter-Allied Artists will continue to 
represent pianists Eunice Podis and 
Claudette Sorel; sopranos Ginia 
Davis and Dorothea Dix Lawrence; 
mezzo-soprano Inez Matthews; and 
conductors Theodore Bloomfield, of 
the Portland Symphony; Joseph 
Hawthorne of the Toledo Orchestra; 
Sixten Ehrling, musical director of 
the Stockholm Royal Opera; Leslie 
Hodge of the Phoenix Symphony, 
and Maurice Miles of the Yorkshire 
(England) Symphony. 

Inter-Allied Artists maintains a 
close liaison with European countries 
and manages via Miss Kullmer’s 
managerial trips to promote the 
affairs of the American artists abroad 
as well as to bring important Euro- 


pean artists to the United States. 
During her recent trip last fall, Miss 
Kullmer completed arrangements 
for the second European tour of 
Claudette Sorel and the third Euro- 
pean tours of Inez Matthews and 
Theodore Bloomfield. 


jJ. J. Vincent 


J. J. Vincent is presenting for the 
season of 1957-58: 

Fernando Corena, leading bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera, who had a 
busy season and sang his first Ger- 
man operatic role, as Rocco in 
“Fidelio” with the American Opera 
Company. He will appear in the 
spring at La Scala in Milan and then 
go to the Teatro Colén in Buenos 
Aires. Aside from numerous concert 
and symphonic engagements through- 
out the country, he will continue his 
activities for a full season with the 
Metropolitan. ; 

Vivian Scott, young American 
pianist, has given concerts from coast 
to coast with symphonies and at 
universities and colleges. She was 
chosen to play an all-Schumann pro- 
gram at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C., to commemo- 
rate the centenary of the composer, 
and will again be heard in a Town 
Hall recital in the spring. 

Juan Emilio Martini remains lead- 
ing conductor of the Teatro Colén 
in Buenos Aires. j 

Kate Moller continues as leading 
soprano of the Danish Royal Opera. 
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THE 


GREAT 


WILHELM BACKHAUS 
GUIOMAR NOVAES 
BIDU SAYAO 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
JENNIE TOUREL 
MARTIAL SINGHER 
MOURA LYMPANY 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
RALPH KIRKPATRICK 
RICHARD LEWIS 
STELL ANDERSEN 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


BACH ARIA GROUP 
William H. Scheide, director 


‘Music without equal or any near parallel” 


AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY 


Arnold U. Gamson, Conductor 
A Gala Evening of Great Scenes and Arias from Grand Opera 


THE AMERICAN CONCERT CHOIR 
AND ORCHESTRA 

Margaret Hillis, Musical Director and Conductor. 

An ensemble of 51 in a program of 

“Great Music of The Great Faiths” 


NEW YORK WOODWIND QUINTET, 
Bernard Garfield, bassoon Jerome Roth, Oboe 


David Glazer, clarinet John Barrows, Horn 
Samuel Baron, flute 


JACQUES de MENASCE, composer-pianist 
wih LILLIAN FUCHS, violist 


STRADIVARIUS SOCIETY 
Gerald Warburg, director 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


February, 1957 


250 West 57th Street; New York 19, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Herbarrett, New York 
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“Music Without Equal, or Any Near Parallel” 2svz nume—wastincron post 


BACH 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Original Portrait 
by Elias Gottlieb Hausmann 
owned by William H. Scheide 


“All were extraordinary. 
All deserve the mightiest 


of mention.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Performance such as it is 
seldom one’s pleasure to hear.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


"The Boston debut of the Bach 
Aria Group in Symphony 

Hall was the most refreshing 
concert we have had this year. 
There was a magnificent re- 


sponse.” 
BOSTON POST 





"The Bach Aria Group re- 


WILLIAM H. SCHEIDE, director ceived an ovation. It was an 
JULIUS BAKER, flute BERNARD GREENHOUSE, cello | 2°rdine'y concert pre- 
ROBERT BLOOM, . senting the rare musical and 
EILEE ones JAN PEERCE, tenor vocal gems of Johann 
N FARRELL, soprano CAROL SMITH, alto Sebastian Bach.” 
NORMAN FARROW, bass-baritone PAUL ULANOWSKY, Piano a 


MAURICE WILK, violin 


"You could easily haunt 
Constitution Hall for a month 


ON TOUR — JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1958 and not hear so many good 


tunes." 














4 : THE WASHINGTON, D. C 
RCA-Victor, MGM, and Vox Record . D. C., 
Sechemy Peano EVENING STAR 





250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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“HEROIC PROPORTIONS... 
ONE OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS OF THE DAY.” 


The New York Times 
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JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 1958 
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JACQUES de MENASCE and LILLIAN FUCHS 


COMPOSER AND PIANIST 


VIOLIST 


TWO RENOWNED ARTISTS JOIN TO PERFORM MASTERWORKS FOR 
VIOLA AND PIANO. A RARE, UNUSUAL AND EXCITING PROGRAM. 





"A composer of ingenuity, skill 
and creative impulse." 


IRVING KOLODIN 


"Jacques de Menasce's Sonata 
for Viola and Piano is a disting- 
uished and beautiful work." 


RICHARD F. GOLDMAN, 
MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


"Excellent pianist." 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


(VANGUARD RECORDS) 


"No one plays the viola in so 
grand a manner as does Miss 


Fuchs.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


"Beauty of tone and of sculp- 
tural phrase and of noble poise 
and feeling." 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


"Belongs among the foremost 
viola virtuosi of the day.” 
BOSTON HERALD 





(DECCA RECORDS) 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc: 


250 West 57th Street; New York 19, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Herbarrett, New York 











SAMUEL 
BARON 
flute 


ANTA SPONSORED SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR JULY-SEPT., 1956 


"Each one a true virtuoso" 


JEROME 
ROTH 


oboe 





BERNARD JOHN 


GARFIELD , BARROWS 


bassoon French horn 


"Technical perfection, marvelous spirit of ensemble" 


"One of the high points of the season" 


EL MERCURIO, SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


LA PRENSA, BUENOS AIRES Chamber Music Festivals: 


ACCION, MONTEVIDEO 


NEW YORK 
WOODWIND 











“The finest ensemble of its type 
now appearing before the pub- 


lic 
p-5. - 4 NEW YORK HHERALD TRIBUNE 


clarinet 











Featured Group at Annual 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Coe College 
University of Wisconsin 











COLUMBIA AND PHILHARMONIC RECORDS 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street; New York 19, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Herbarrett, New York 
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THE AMERICAN 
CONCERT CHOIR 


AND ORCHESTRA 


MARGARET 
on hs on oe 


Musical Director and Conductor 
of The American Concert Choir 
and Orchestra 
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MARGARET HILLIS, Musical Director and Conductor 


THE PRESS 


“A Soaring Performance” The New York Times 


“Epoch-making music. Cheers and bravos 
closed the evening” Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


“Margaret Hillis’ magnificent Concert Choir, 
easily the finest professional chorus 
in this country today” Chicago American 


“A rousing ovation to the splendid 
American Concert Choir which performed 
with stirring tone and power” 

New York World-Telegram 


“Extraordinary music, both beautiful 
and exciting” New York Post 


AN ENSEMBLE OF 51 IN A PROGRAM OF “GREAT MUSIC OF THE GREAT FAITHS” 





1ON TOUR MARCH AND APRIL, 1958.| 





Herbert Barrett Management, inc. 
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Demeter Zachareff 


Demeter Zachareft 


Among the many recitalists the 
Demeter Zachareff Concert Manage- 
ment presented in Boston (Jordan 
Hall) in the 1956-57 season was the 
Mozarteum Orchestra of Salzburg, 
with Emmy Loose, soprano, and 
Ralph Herbert, baritone, soloists. 
The orchestra also appeared at Smith 
College, the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, and on the series ‘of 
Dana Hall Schools, Wellesley, Mass. 

William Stevens, Canadian pianist, 
made his third Jordan Hall appear- 
ance, this season. During his recent 
tour Canada, Montreal and Toronto 
were included. A _ transcontinental 
tour is now being planned for the 
1957-58 season, and he will also be 
available to the Community Concert 
Associations. 

The Zachareff Management also 
arranged a tour in the New England 
states for the Little Singers of Paris, 
including Boston; the Teachers Col- 
lege, New Britain, Conn.; the State 
Teachers Colleges at Plymouth and 
Keene, N. H.; and the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The Boston Dance Theatre, Jan 
Veen, director, made a summer tour 
through the East, South, and Mid- 
west, presenting the “Hudson River 
Legend” in its program. 

The Cavaliers, Boston male quar- 
tet, with Earl Weidner as arranger 
and director, during the summer ap- 
peared in 30 colleges and universities 
through the East, South, and Mid- 
west. This ensemble is scheduled for 
a five-week tour through the South, 
East, and Midwest this coming sum- 
mer, performing at colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Eva Jessye Choir is scheduled 
for a New England tour in April. 

John Hornor, baritone, is the only 
male winner of the Eleanor Steber 
Award. He has had successful ap- 
pearances with the New England 
Opera Theatre, as soloist with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, as soloist 
in the Brahms “Requiem” with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy Oratorio Society, and as soloist 
with the Boston Pops Orchestra. He 
has given many recitals throughout 
New England and is currently soloist 
at Boston’s historic Trinity Church. 

John Moriarty, pianist, graduated 
from the New England Conservatory 
of Music with highest honors. Upon 
his return from an extended Euro- 
pean concert tour as a winner of the 
Frank Huntington Beebe Award, he 
gave a brilliant Jordan Hall recital. 

Jacqueline Bazinet, who has been 
a leading soprano in the Boris Gol- 
dovsky productions with the New 
England Opera Theatre, completed a 
week’s engagement in Boston after 
a long tour through several states. 
Her New England concert tour began 
on Jan. 16. 

This management presented the 
Boston Percussion Ensemble in its 


second Jordan Hall appearance on 
Jan. 31. Harold Farberman, first per- 
cussionist of the Boston Symphony, 
is composer and conductor. The en- 
semble was assisted by 30 mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony. This 
ensemble is a new attraction on 
Zachareff’s list. 

Zachareff also presented in Jordan 
Hall recitals by George Szpinalski, 
Polish violinist; Gloria Tromara, 
soprano; and Maeda and Uni Spreng- 
ling, soprano and violinist, in a joint 
recital, with Alan Thomas at the 
piano. 


William Morris Agency 


After a banner year, the William 
Morris Agency, Inc., Special Attrac- 
tion and Concert Division, under the 
direction of Klaus W. Kolmar, will 
present a distinguished list of new at- 
tractions for the forthcoming 1957-58 
season. As was the case in 1956-57, 
many of these attractions will be 
booked by the Special Attractions Di- 
vision by special arrangement with 
Stephen Rose. 

A European import that will be 
seen in this country for the first time 
is the Orfeon Choir of Portugal (Or- 
feon Coimbra), a choir of 80 male 
voices with lute and guitar accom- 
paniment, under the direction of 
Manuel Raposo Marques. This first 
American tour has been arranged with 
the co-operation of the Portuguese 
government. The Orfeon Choir will 
be available October through De- 
cember, 1957. (In association with 
S. Rose). 

Encyclopaedia of Jazz. Noted jazz 
authority Leonard Feather with an ag- 
gregation of 14 noted jazz musicians, 
including Jimmy McPartland, the 
Billy Taylor Trio, Josh White, the 
Jimmy Jeffree Trio, Sunny Stitt, 
Horace Silver and Don Elliott, in a 
program ranging from the origin of 
jazz to its contemporary form. Avail- 
ability: mid-October to mid-Decem- 
ber, 1957. (In association with S. 
Rose). 

A complete production of George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Candida”, specially 
mounted for concert touring. This 
production will star two Broadway 
and Hollywood personalities soon to 
be announced. Fall availability. (In 
association with S. Rose). 

The Marionette Theater of Braun- 
schweig (Germany), Harro Siegel, 
director. By arrangement with the 
government of the West Germany Re- 
public. One of Germany’s most fam- 
ous Marionette Theater companies, in 
its first United States tour. Highly 





Klaus W. Kolmar 


acclaimed at the Edinburgh Festival. 
All productions in English. Availabil- 
ity: January through March, 1958. 
(In association with S. Rose). 

The American Mime Theater, un- 
der the direction of Paul J. Curtis. 
The only professional mime troupe in 
the United States, featuring a reper- 
toire of mime productions with music, 
costumes and scenic effects. January 
through March 1958. (In association 
with S. Rose). 

Robert Maxwell and his Rhythm 
Players, (company of six) America’s 
great popular harpist and composer 
(“Ebbtide”, “Shangri La”) with his 
concert ensemble in a unique program 
of classical, popular favorites and 
original compositions. Availability: 
mid-January to mid-March, 1958. 

Again available after highly suc- 
cessful touring seasons will be the 
National Ballet of Canada, Jose 
Greco and His Spanish Dancers, and 
Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, 
each with a completely new and dif- 
ferent production. 

Scoring a sensational hit along the 
concert trail last season, the brilliant 
and witty British commedienne, Joyce 
Grenfell, in her ofe-woman show, 
“Joyce Grenfell Bids You a Good 
Evening”, will return to this country 
in February, 1957, for another tour. 
For the first time she will be avail- 
able on the West Coast. 

Another unique British personality, 
Gracie Fields, will be available for 
limited concert appearances in the 
1957-58 season. Availability will be 
in December and January. 

Florian Zabach, America’s top 
popular violinist, favorite of television 
and record fans. Limited availability 
as soloist with orchestra and in re- 
cital. 

Still another new addition to the 
William Morris roster of outstanding 
solo performers is Mary O’Hara, Irish 








Alfredo Valente 
Genia Cherkassky 


Genia Cherkassky 


Genia Cherkassky, exclusive rep- 
resentative of Earl Wild, pianist, and 
William Lewis, tenor, reports that 
both Mr. Wild and Mr. Lewis had a 
very active season appearing in re- 
citals, with orchestra, and on TV. 


For the second consecutive year, 
Mr. Wild appeared as soloist with the 
Symphony of the Air, at the Ellen- 
ville Festival, and for the third con- 
secutive year at the Stadium Concerts 
in New York. Among other repeat 
engagements were those with the 
Montreal Orchestra and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Mr. Wild also made 
many solo appearances on Caesar’s 
Hour on NBC-TV, and appeared in 
a television program on the CBC in 
Canada. 

Mr. Lewis, leading tenor of the 
NBC Television Opera Theater and 
singing star of Caesar’s Hour, ap- 
peared in recitals, with orchestra, 
and in opera. His opera activities 
were highlighted by a performance 
in the role of Belmonte in the pro- 
duction of “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio” at the Mozart Festival in 
Stratford, Conn., under Erich Leins- 
dorf. 

Miss Cherkassky also represents 
the young American composer, Serge 
Hovey. 





folk singer, who accompanies herself 
on the Irish harp. Miss O’Hara will 
be seen on several of the top tele- 
vision shows prior to her recital tour 
in the fall of 1957. ; 

Marlowe Twins, the young piano 
sensations of concert and television. 

Jan McArt, attractive and vivacious 
lyric soprano of the San Francisco 
Opera, featured on the NBC Opera 
telecast of “La Bohéme”. 

In keeping with its policy of expan- 
sion, the William Morris Attractions 
Department is moving to new modern 
offices on the 26th floor at 1740 
Broadway. The Special Attractions 
Division’s booking staff has also been 
increased and now includes F. An- 
drew Leslie (Ohio and southwestern 
states), Robert Gaus (Midwest) and 
Raphael Etkes (West Coast). In the 
South, the William Morris attractions 
will again be booked by the Alkahest 
Celebrity Bureau of Atlanta. 





Friedman-Abeles 
Stephen Rose 


Stephen Rose 


The roster of events to be pre- 
sented by Stephen Rose during the 
1957-58 season includes: 

Orfeon Coimbra—The first Amer- 
ican tour of the famous 80-voice 
Portuguese choir, with lute and guitar 
accompaniment, in a classic and folk 
repertoire. By special arrangement 
with the government of Portugal. 

The Marionette Theatre of Brauns- 
chweig—The first American tour of 
one of Europe’s most celebrated 
marionette theater companies, under 
the direction of Harro Siegel. Reper- 
toire includes “Faust” and complete 
children’s programs in English. (By 
special arrangement with the West 
German Republic.) 

The American Mime Theater— 
The only professional mime troupe 
in the United States; company of 12 
directed by Paul Curtis. Full mime 
repertoire complete with music, cos- 
tumes and scenic effects. tot 

Encyclopedia of Jazz — Distin- 
guished American jazz artists in a 
program ranging from the origins of 
jazz to its contemporary form, fea- 
turing the noted authority, Leonard 
Feather. 

I Canterini Siciliani (Sicilian Folk- 
lore Festival)—The stellar attraction 
of European folklore festivals, in 
their first American tour. Musical 
extravaganza: of 26 singers, instru- 
mentalists*and dancers, conducted by 
Salvatore Riela. 

Shaw’s “Candida” with an all-star 
cast. 

Mr. Rose is booking the first na- 
tional tour of the American Shakes- 
peare Festival Theater and Academy 
of Stratford, Conn. He also man- 
ages Constance Bennett, The Marin- 
ers, Stan Freeman and Eddy Manson. 

In 1958-59, Mr. Rose intends to 
bring back to the United States the 
Carabinieri Band of Rome, which he 
so successfully presented during thé 
past season. ; / 

Mr. Rose is closely associated with 
the William Morris office. 
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Concert Management 
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SINGERS 








Colbert-LaBerzge 


PIANISTS 


ORGAN DIVISION 








"ELISABETH > 
SCHWARZKOPF 
Soprano 


+RITA STREICH 
Coloratura Soprano 





+LUCRETIA WEST 
Contralto 





JOHN LANGSTAFF 
Baritone 





HERMANN PREY 


Baritone 











MIECZYSLAW 
HORSZOWSKI 








KONRAD WOLFF 
Lecture Recitals 





105 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 





ROBERT BRINK 
Violin 








FRANCES MAGNES 
Violin 





PAUL DOKTOR 
Viola 





ZARA NELSOVA 
Cello 





FERNANDO VALENTI 
Harpsichord 














PAUL DRAPER 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 





BARRI 
OPERA COMPANY 


LIST OF ARTISTS, SEASON 1957-1958 


Lilian Murtagh, Director 
NITA AKIN 


ROBERT BAKER 
CLAIRE COCI 
DAVID CRAIGHEAD 


CATHARINE CROZIER 





JEANNE DEMESSIEUX 
FERNANDO GERMANI 
HUGH GILES 

*JEAN LANGLAIS 
GEORGE MARKEY 
MARILYN MASON 
ALEXANDER McCURDY 
ROBERT NOEHREN 

*FLOR PEETERS 
MICHAEL SCHNEIDER 
ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
WILLIAM TEAGUE 


ARDEN WHITACRE 


RAINE ee 








*Unavailable 1957/58 Season 


{By Arrangement with Martin Taubman, Vienna 
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Comcert Managcement 


STRING QUARTETS VARIOUS ENSEMBLES 






AMADEUS QUARTET | JyILLIARD QUARTET | (Piano, Violin, Cello) 


BRINK and PINKHAM 
DUO 
(Violin and Harpsichord) 





*PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA 


from Brussels 


+BARYLLI QUARTET KOECKERT QUARTET *PASOUIER TRIO 
(Violin, Viola, Cello) 








ROCOCO ENSEMBLE 
(Harpsichord, Violin, 
Viola, Double Bass) 





a 
BERKSHIRE QUARTET *LOEWENGUTH *TRIO DI TRIESTE 
—_ <a QUARTET (Piano, Violin, Cello) 





t* VIENNA OCTET 
(Strings and Winds) 





*ROBERT MASTERS 
QUARTET 
(Piano, Violin, Viola, Cello) 





. » 
SAIDENBERG 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 





HUNGARIAN QUARTET QUARTETTO DI ROMA 
(Piano, Violin, Viola, Cello) 











*SMETANA QUARTET 





ALFRED DELLER TRIO 
(Counter-Tenor, 
Lute, Harpsichord) 








+*QUINTETTO > 
BOCCHERINI 


(2 Violins, Viola, 2 Celli) 
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Clarence E. Cramer 


Mishel Piastro and the Longines 
Symphonette will make their fourth 
coast-to-coast and eighth eastern and 
central-western tour after Jan. 1. _ 

Albert Tipton’s orchestra, “Music 
for Tonight”, with Mary Norris, 
pianist, will summer at Aspen, Colo., 
and also make early autumn and late 
spring tours of the entire Central 
West and South. ; 

Bill and Pat Medley, duo-pianists, 
will tour coast-to-coast for the sec- 
ond time, after playing in 62 cities 
this season. 

Other groups from the Cramer 
office are: “Theater Men”, Bernard 
Izzo, baritone of the Lyric Opera, 
with a male octet, soprano soloist, 
anc pianist; The Serenaders 
Quartet, of radio and_ television 
fame; “Carmen and Don Jose”, with 
Ralph Nielsen, tenor, and Audrey 
Paul, contralto, both from the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago, accompanied by 
the Marlinn String Trio; “In Oper- 
etta Time”, with Elizabeth Humph- 
rey, soprano, Bernard Izzo, baritone, 
and Ralph Dodds, pianist. 


Male 





Clarence E. Cramer 


A new trio features Louis Sudler, 
baritone; Dudley Powers, cellist; and 
Rhea Shelters, pianist. A new joint 
concert has Dorothy Cothran, so- 
prano, and Boris Zlatich, violinist. 

Recitalists under Mr. Cramer’s 
management include Mishel Piastro, 
violinist; Dorothy Cothran, soprano; 
Ralph Nielsen, tenor; Louis Sudler 
and Bernard Izzo, baritones. 





National Music League 


Anna C. Molyneaux, managing di- 
rector, and Alfred A. Rossin, booking 
director of the National Music 
League, America’s only nonprofit 
concert management, report that the 
1956-57 season was the most suc- 
cessful in the league’s history, and 
predict that 1957-58 will continue 
the trend that has brought recogni- 
tion to the young soloists of the 
league. 

New to the artist list this season 
is tenor Elmer Dickey, who has won 
the Marian Anderson Award twice 
and sung in Carnegie Hall under 
Leopold Stokowski’s direction. He 
has already been scheduled for his 
first tour of the southern states next 
season. 

Singers continuing under league 
management include soprano Shirlee 
Emmons, who sang leading roles in 
the Phoenix Theater revival of “The 
Mother of Us All”, and with the 
touring company of the NBC Opera; 
soprano Marjorie McClung, Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air 
winner, who is appearing with the 
San Artonio Opera this season and 
will make her initial tour of the 
Midwest next year; tenor William 
McGrath, who was re-engaged by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
for telecast performances in William 
Walton’s “Troilus and Cressida”; 
and contralto Mary MacKenzie, 
Naumburg Award winner who re- 
cently toured with the NBC Opera 
and will sing with the Atlanta and 
Saginaw Symphonies this season. 

Instrumentalists continuing under 
league management are pianist Martin 
Canin, who tours the North Central 
states this February and March; 
pianist Jeaneane Dowis, who was 
re-engaged by the Chautauqua Sym- 
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phony last summer and will tour the 
South next season after returning 
from Europe; pianist James Wolfe, 
recently returned from concerts in 
Iceland and planning another 
European tour next season; and 
violinist Joyce Flissler, just arrived 
from France, where she toured as 
American artist in the sixth annual 
interchange-of-artists program  be- 
tween our country and the “Jeunesses 
Musicales” there. Miss Flissler, who 
toured Trinidad this past summer, 
will begin her third successive tour 
of midwestern states later this season. 


Andrew Schulhof 


Andrew Schulhof will continue the 
exclusive world-wide management of 
Ernest Ansermet and Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and will present other 
noted conductors to the American 
public. Artists under his exclusive 
management include: 

Ernest Ansermet, who recently 
conducted the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for three weeks, and will fulfill 
guest-conducting commitments and 
make recordings in Europe, besides 
completing books on musical mat- 
ters. He was able, therefore, to accept 
only a limited engagement with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in March, 1958. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, who is here 
on a_ two-month  guest-conducting 
tour with major orchestras, could not 
accept any guest engagement in this 
country for next season due to his 
commitments with his own orchestra 
for concerts and recordings and fes- 
tival concerts in Europe. 

Paul Kletzki is coming to the 
United States for a guest-conducting 
engagement for the first time, appear- 
ing in two programs with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia and 
New York. Due to his limited time 
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next season, Mr. Kletzki could accept 
guest engagements only with the Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore orchestras. 
Mr. Kletzki is already well known in 
this country through his Angel re- 
cordings with the London Philhar- 
monia and Israeli Philharmonic. 

Samuel Antek, young American 
conductor, is well known for his 
outstanding work as permanent con- 
ductor of the New Jersey Symphony 
and the children’s concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Next season 
he will again appear as guest con- 
ductor of leading orchestras in this 
country and make his first European 
guest-conducting tour. 

Peter Maag, young Swiss-German 
conductor, who directs the orchestra 
and opera in Bonn, Germany, will 
make his first American appearance 
in 1958. His first recordings were re- 
ceived with acclaim and his Mozart 
“Serenade” won the London Critics’ 
Award. 

Zoltan Rozsnyai, young Hungarian 
conductor, who fled with his wife and 
small daughter from Hungary in 
November, appeared with much suc- 
cess at the invitation of Antal Do- 
rati in Minneapolis in December, 
1956. He was a conductor of the 
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Hungarian Philharmonic and also 
permanent conductor of the Budapest 
O 








pera. 
Ellen Ballon, pianist, continues her 
appearances with orchestras and in 
recitals, in this country and abroad, 
and is following her Villa-Lobos and 
Chopin concertos and solo record- 
ings—which now number seven LPs 
—with additional releases on London 
ffrr. She recently returned from a 
European tour, culminating in an 
appearance at Festival Hall, London, 
on Nov. 8, 1956 as soloist with the 
Royal Philharmonic under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. In her free time, 
Miss Ballon is giving master classes 
at McGill University in Montreal, 
where she received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree in appreciation of her 
services to the cause of music. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, distinguished 
composer-pianist, who will be 80 next 
July, will continue his activities, 
mostly as composer-in-residence at 
Florida State University, giving mas- 
ter classes and making a few selected 
appearances with orchestras, mostly 
in performances of his own compo- 
sitions. Last summer Mr. Dohnanyi 
was received with enthusiasm in 
Great Britain, where he gave five 
concerts at the Edinburgh Festival 
and two in London. He also recorded 
for Angel Records his “Variations on 
a Nursery Air”, Second Piano Con- 
certo, and other piano compositions. 


Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker continues to act as 
a personal representative devoted 
chiefly to grooming the careers of 
young artists both here and abroad. 

She also represents several estab- 
lished singers who are associated with 
the Metropolitan Opera, San Fran- 
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cisco Opera, and Chicago Opera 
Companies, and a few top instru- 
mentalists. 

Miss Dispeker remains the general 
manager of the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, conducted by Thomas Scher- 
man. In the summer of 1957, Mr. 
Scherman will go to Europe for a 
concert with the London Symphony 
at Albert Hall and for two BBC con- 
certs. He also will conduct concerts 
and radio and television broadcasts 
in Holland, German, and Switzer- 
land. Mr. Scherman will open the 
German American Musical Festival 
with the Berlin Philharmonic on June 
5, and he will record for Deutsche 
Grammaphon with the well-known 
German pianist Carl Seeman. 

Miss Dispeker is the American 
representative of the German Amer- 
ican Music Festival week in Berlin 
in June 1957. 


David Libidins 


For the season 1957-58, David 
Libidins, independent concert man- 
agement and booking office, will con- 
tinue as exclusive booking agency for 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, in 
co-operation with Kenneth Allen. The 
current 1956-57 season booked by our 
office (24 weeks, 91 cities, coast to 
coast) is completely sold out. 

Our office is booking now the tour 
of the International Opera Company 
production of “La Traviata” under 
the artistic direction of Désiré De- 
frére. The production will consist of 
66 people, including an orchestra of 
27, full chorus, and double cast. The 
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David Libidins 


performances will be given in Italian 
or English, as the local managements 
may indicate. 

The office will continue to have 
under its management Vladimir Hor- 
owitz; Wanda Landowska; Ruth 
Posselt, violinist; Istvan Nadas, out- 
standing pianist whose last appear- 
ance in a recital in Carnegie Hall 
was acclaimed by critics; and Igor 
Youskevitch, classic dancer. 

The Recital Department, which has 
been very active during the current 
season, will continue its operation. 
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AVAILABLE 1957-1958 


Repertoire includes excerpts from PAGLIACCI, 
CAVALLERIA, TOSCA, BOHEME, MANON, 
TRAVIATA, AIDA, ANDREA CHENIER, 
BUTTERFLY, THAIS 


Company of Seven 
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ORFEON 
CHOIR of 
PORTUGAL 


(Orfeon Coimbra) First American tour 
of the famous 80-voice choir, with 
lute and guitar accompaniment. 
Classic and folk repertoire. By special 
arrangement with the Government 
of Portugal. 
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BRAUNSCHWEIG 





The The 
MARIONETTE AMERICAN 


THEATRE of MIME 
THEATRE 


The only professional Mime troupe 
in the United States—a company 
of 12 directed by Paul Curtis. 
Full Mime repertoire complete with 
music, costumes and scenic effects. 


First American tour of one of 
Europe’s most celebrated Marionette 
Theatre Companies, under the direction 
of Harro Siegel. Repertoire includes 
“Faust” and complete children’s 
programs — in English. 

* 

















Personal Management: 


CONSTANCE BENNETT 
The MARINERS 
STAN FREEMAN 
EDDY MANSON 








ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of 
JAZZ 


America’s most distinguished 
Jazz artists in a program ranging 
from the origins of Jazz to its 
contemporary form—featuring 
noted authority LEONARD FEATHER. 


| CANTERINI 
SICILIANI 


(Sicilian Folklore Festival) 

The delight of the great European 
Folklore Festivals—in their first 
American tour. Musical extravaganza 
of 26 singers, instrumentalists and 
dancers, conducted by Salvatore Riela. 


* * * 























Exclusive Booking Direction 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY 


First Annual National Tour 














And this special dramatic attraction: 


George Bernard Shaw’s 


CANDIDA 


Complete stage production of one of Shaw’s most celebrated 
plays. Provocatively portrayed by an all-star cast. 


* 








%* Booking WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
%* * Booking COSMETTO ARTIST MANAGEMENT 


~~» STEPHEN ROSE ==» 


1740 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY JUdson 6-5100 
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WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, xc 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS DIVISION 
presents for 1957-1958 





*ORFEON CHOIR OF PORTUGAL’ 


(Orfeon Coimbra) choir of 80 voices with lute and guitar 
accompaniment under the direction of Manuel Raposo 
Marques, from the famed Orfeao Academy in Coimbra, 
Portugal. First American tour by special arrangement 
with the Government of Portugal. Repertoire of classic 
selections and Portugese folk music. 


*THE MARIONETTE THEATRE 
OF BRAUNSCHWEIG* 


Under the direction of Harro Siegel. One of Germany’s 
most famous Marionette Theatre Companies, in its first 
American tour. By arrangement with the Government of 
the West German Republic. Highly acclaimed at the 
Edinburgh Festival. Repertoire of full length productions 
in English featuring their superb presentation of “Faust.” 
Also complete children’s programs. 


*THE AMERICAN MIME THEATRE* 


A company of 12 under the direction of Paul Curtis, 
featuring a repertoire of Mime productions with music, 
costumes and scenic effects. The only professional Mime 
troupe in the United States. 


* NATIONAL BALLET OF CANADA 


Celia Franca, Artistic Director. Company of 70 with full 
Orchestra. The sensational young Company from Canada 
returns for its third American tour, highlighting a number 
of new productions in addition to their classic repertoire. 
“The Canadian Company achieved a triumph” — Wash. Star 


* ENCYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ’* 


Featuring the noted authority, Leonard Feather, with a 
group of outstanding artists in a program ranging from 
the origin of Jazz to its contemporary form. The history 
of American Jazz in sound and story. 


*ROBERT MAXWELL & HIS 
RHYTHM PLAYERS 


Company of 6, featuring the great popular harpist and 
composer (“Ebbtide,” “Shangri La”), with his ensemble in a 


unique program of classics, pops and original compositions. 


*JOSE GRECO & HIS COMPANY 
OF SPANISH DANCERS 


The undisputed master of the Spanish Dance and his 
exciting new company returning for another coast-to-coast 
tour fresh from triumphs in Europe. 


*FRED WARING & 
THE PENNSYLVANIANS 


The ever popular exponent of American music, with 
Chorus, Orchestra and Featured Soloists in a sparkling 
new musical production. Company of 50. 


*GRACIE FIELDS 


The internationally beloved British Commedienne in her 
unique one-woman show. 


*FLORIAN ZABACH 


America’s top popular violinist, favorite af TV and record 
fans. Unique repertoire for orchestra and recital appearances. 


*JOYCE GRENFELL BIDS YOU 
GOOD EVENING 


Second American tour by popular demand. The famed 
English star, of theatre, motion pictures and television, in 
a delightful evening of comedy and songs. “Witty, win- 
ning, and altogether wonderful.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


*MARLOWE TWINS 


Young duo piano sensation of concert and television. 


*JAN McART 


Attractive and vivacious lyric soprano of the San Francisco 
Opera, featured on the NBC Opera telecast “La Boheme.” 


*PLUS 


e 
A major dramatic attraction featuring a star cast, details 
to be announced. 


*By arrangement with Stephen Rose 
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M. P. Bichurin 


M. P. Bichurin announces that the 


following world-wide concert tours 
have been arranged during the 1956- 
57 season: 

Rudolf Firkusny, pianist (Columbia 
Artists Management), made his an- 
nual European tour in January and 
February, 1956, and a repeat tour in 
Brazil in June. He is playing in Eu- 
rope in January and February of this 
year, and has been re-engaged for a 
tour in Argentina and Uruguay in 
June. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist (National 
Artists Corporation), toured South 
Africa last May and June. His 1957 
European tour is scheduled for Jan- 
uary and February. He will tour the 
Middle East in March, the Far East 
from April through June, and Au- 
stralia from August through October. 

Jeanne Mitchell, violinist, for whom 
Mr. Bichurin is world manager, made 
her first tour in Scandinavia in 1956 
and was re-engaged for Norway, Fin- 
land and Holland for January and 
February, 1957. She will tour Bel- 
gium, Spain and Greece in a total of 
over 35 appearances in March and 


April. She has been engaged for her 
first South American tour during the 
coming summer. 

Eloise Polk, pianist, toured Europe 
during the past September through 
December, filling dates in Norway, 
Holland, London, Paris, Greece and 
Spain. She is also booked for her tour 
of Mexico and Central America. Mr. 
Bichurin is world manager for Miss 
Polk 

Gary Graffman, pianist (Columbia 
Artists Management), made a repeat 
tour of 15 concerts in South America 
during August and September, 1956. 

Andor Foldes, pianist, made an in- 
troductory tour of ten concerts in 
South America in August, 1956, and 
has been re-engaged for an extensive 
tour in Argentina, Brazil and Uru- 
guay for the coming summer. 

Fabian Sevitzky, conductor, led a 
series of symphony concerts during 
1956 in Yugoslavia, Italy (St. Cecilia 
in Rome, Venice Festival), Guate- 
mala and Havana. This year’s ap- 
pearances include Greece, Italy and 
Spain. 

Iva Kitchell, satiric dancer (Nation- 
al Artists Corporation), will leave for 
a series of one-woman shows in Lon- 
don in April. She has also been in- 
vited to return to South America dur- 
ing the 1957-58 season. 

James Wolfe, pianist, played a 
series of concerts in Iceland last Oc- 
tober through the auspices of ANTA, 
and will tour in the Middle East in 
1957 

Robert Schrade, pianist, is sched- 
uled for his first Latin American tour 
during the coming season. 

Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, whom Mr. 
Bichurin represents for the United 
States, is booked for tours here from 
December, 1957, through March 
1958. 

Associated with Mr. 
Dr. Joseph A. Stawski. 


Bichurin is 





Erminie Kahn 


Erminie Kahn Artist Management 
continues representation in the United 
States and Canada of the noted 
pianist Robert Goldsand, whose 
European appearances are managed 
by Ibbs and Tillett of London. Mr. 
Goldsand’s current season includes 
extensive tours in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Opening in early October with a 
Carnegie Hall recital in New York 
commemorating the Schumann an- 
niversary. He gave three concerts in 
Wigmore Hall, London, within a 
week, this February. His 1957-58 
season will include another extensive 
European tour. 

Continuing with this management 
also are the following: Rey de la 
Torre, distinguished young Cuban 
classic guitarist, touring annually here 
from coast to coast; Suzanne Bloch, 
noted lutenist, singer to the lute, 
virginals and recorder player, in pro- 
grams of medieval to baroque and 
Shakespeare music; the Moyse Trio, 
headed by the eminent French flutist 
Marcel Moyse, and including his son, 
Louis Moyse, flutist and pianist; the 
violin and piano duo of John 
Corigliano, concertmaster of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and 
Heida Hermanns, who also will ap- 
pear next season with a string 
quartet from the Philharmonic. 

Added to this management's list 
for 1957-58 are the following: Nell 
Tangeman, young American mezzo- 
soprano, who has been heard with 
many of the major American and 
European orchestras and whose usual 
recital programs will be augmented 
by old and new music in collabora- 
tion with Claude Chiasson, harpsi- 
chordist and pianist; also Ernst and 


Lory Wallfisch, viola and piano team 
of the Casals Festivals in Prades, 
whose current European tour has 
been so enlarged that the ensemble 
will not be available in the United 
States until January, 1958; and the 
Sontag String Sinfonietta, Wesley 
Sontag, conductor, whose concerts of- 
fer programs with woodwind soloists 
in repertoire chiefly classic and 
modern. 


Constance Wardle 


Constance Wardle continues to 
take care of the professional activi- 
ties of Paul Matthen, bass-baritone; 
Doris Okerson, mezzo-soprano; Janet 
Seymour, dramatic soprano; and the 
Lyric Quartet, Wilbur Isaacs, director. 

New artists added during 1956 are 
Alfred Zega, lyric baritone and re- 
citalist; Virginia Raad, pianist-lec- 
turer, with a background of work in 
France on grants from the French 
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Government; Jane Mansfield, pianist; 
Paul Harelson, pianist, who gave a 
successful debut recital in October; 
and Artiss de Volt, harpist, who will 
be in Salzburg again during the sum- 
mer of 1957. 

Doris Okerson is now a member of 
the company of “Candide” and con- 
tinues as contralto soloist at River- 
side Church. Since last year, Miss 
Okerson has appeared twice with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera, toured in 
Europe and the Near East, took part 
in the Boston Arts Festival as a mem- 
ber of the “Saint of Bleecker Street” 
company, and filled numerous recital 
and oratorio engagements in the east- 
ern United States. Plans for next sea- 
son include a tour to the Midwest. 

Paul Matthen returned from his 
year as a member of the Staatsoper 
of Stuttgart, Germany, and is having 
a busy winter season in the United 
States. 

Janet Seymour divides her time be- 
tween France and the United States, 
filling recital and radio engagements. 

The Lyric Quartet has had a busy 
fall and looks forward to a busier 
spring season. Their programs in- 
clude Elizabethan madrigals, Brahms 
quartets, folk songs and modern 
works, as well as the one-act chamber 
opera of Alec Wilder, “Sunday Ex- 
cursion”. 


Siegfried Hearst 


This year Siegfried Hearst will 
again manage the career of the noted 
soprano Inge Borkh, who has been 
under his direction since her debut 
with the San Francisco Opera in 
1953. During the past season she 
appeared at Robin Hood Dell, the 
Ravinia Festival, Stratford Festival, 
Hollywood Bowl, Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival, and in three concerts at the 
Cincinnati May Festival. She made 
her New York debut under William 
Steinberg with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony and was engaged for her third 
pair of concerts by Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony. 
She has sung with most of the lead- 
ing orchestras in this country. Miss 
Borkh has been engaged as soloist at 
the Worcester Festival next season 
and will perform the role of Elektra 
under Dimitri Mitropoulus both in 
Salzburg and with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. She has ;e- 
corded the title role in “Turandot” 
and great opera arias for London 
ffrr, and sung excerpts from “Sa- 
lome” and “Elektra” for the RCA 
Victor label. Last fall she sang at the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago in perform- 
ances of “Salome” and “Die Wal- 


kiire”, performed “Fidelio” in Chat- 
tanooga and New York City, and 
appeared in recital at several uni- 


versities in California. 

Mr. Hearst’s list of conductors in- 
cludes Leopold Stokowski, who is 
active both in the United States and 
in Europe. Besides his activity as 
music director of the Houston Sym- 
phony, he has been engaged by the 
Chicago Symphony for five concerts. 
He will again conduct several con- 
certs with the Symphony of the Air. 
both in New York and at the Ellen- 
ville Festival. 

Josef Krips continues as conductor 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic and will 
appear as guest conductor with the 
Toronto and Montreal orchestras. 
He has been re-engaged for the third 
time as conductor of the Cincinnati 
May Festival. He will conduct both 
symphony and opera in Vienna and 
has been invited to conduct at the 
Salzburg Festival. He continues his 
annual Beethoven cycles in London 
and leads principal orchestras in 
Europe. This year he recorded the 
five Beethoven piano concertos with 
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Artur Rubinstein for RCA Victor. 
Igor Markevitch was brilliantly in- 
troduced to the United States two 
years ago by the Boston Symphony 
and was re-engaged to appear this 


season. Last summer he conducted 
the Chicago Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, and the Symphony of the 
Air at Ellenville. During his tour this 
season he led orchestras of St. Louis, 
Montreal, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Havana, and Boston and the Sym- 
phony of the Air in New York. Next 
summer he again will appear with 
the Mexican National Orchestra and 
present a course for conductors ar- 
ranged by the Mexican government. 
He also has been re-engaged by the 
Ravinia Festival, the Symphony of 
the Air, the St. Louis, Montreal, and 
Cleveland orchestras, and the Ellen- 
ville Festival. Recently he recorded 
Brahms and Beethoven symphonies 
with the Symphony of the Air. 

Georg Solti, musical director of 
the Frankfurt Opera and symphony 
concerts, returned last summer to 
conduct the Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia and will again conduct at 
Ravinia this summer, along with his 
engagement at the Hollywood Bowl. 
Last fall he led the Lyric Opera of 
Chicago in several performances. He 
also appeared as guest conductor in 
St. Louis and was re-engaged in both 
Chicago and St. Louis. He will ap- 
pear in seven concerts with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
with the Symphony of the Air in 
New York. 

Lukas Foss, distinguished conduc- 
tor, composer and pianist, appeared 
with orchestras of Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Cincin- 
nati and Boston. He conducted at the 
summer festivals of Ellenville and 
Los Angeles and has been engaged in 
July to conduct at Ravinia, also tak- 
ing over the podium in Detroit and 
Buffalo next season. In the spring of 
1958 Mr. Foss will tour Europe. 

Nicolai Malko, for several years 
musical director of the Chicago Grant 
Park concerts, has been appointed 
musical director of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, conduct- 
ing the Sydney orchestra. In Europe 
he conducts in England, France, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden and has 
made several new recordings. 

Maurice Abravanel, musical direc- 
tor of the Utah Symphony; Jacques 
Singer, director of the Corpus Christi 
Symphony; Thomas Mayer of the 
Halifax Symphony and _ Halifax 
Opera Company; Jean Giordina, con- 
ductor of the French Broadcasting 
Company Orchestra in Paris; Oliviero 
de Fabritiis, who was engaged to 
conduct the San Francisco Opera last 
fall; Maurice Bonney, associate con- 
ductor in Houston and musical di- 
rector of the New Hampshire Music 
Festival; Earl Murray, associate con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and musical director of the 
ballet group there; Werner Janssen; 


(Continued on page 114) 
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EUNICE PODIS, distinguished American pianist, announces with pride the 
World Premiere of a piano concerto by PETER MENNIN. The concerto, 
which has been commissioned for Miss Podis by the Cleveland Orchestra, 


will receive its first performances with GEORGE SZELL conducting in 





February, 1958, as a feature of the Orchestra’s Fortieth Anniversary celebration. 


Exclusive Mgt: INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORP. 
119 West 57th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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is in essence a concert-show, prepared 
on the highest artistic level, interest 
has been unprecedented and the group 
is in great demand. The entire pro- 
gram will be recorded by Angel in 
advance of the tour. 

New additions to the Mertens 
roster are: The lyric soprano, Anto- 
nietta Stella, star of La Scala, the 
Rome Opera and Covent Garden, 
who made her debut with the Metro- 
politan in November, scoring as 
Aida and as Leonora in “Il Trova- 
tore”. She went to La Scala to open 
the season as Aida and returned re- 
cently to the Metropolitan, where 
she will be heard for the first time 
here in “Don Carlo” and “Tosca”. 
Miss Stella also has appeared widely 
in opera and recital in Europe, South 
America, Puerto Rico and Japan. 
She records for Epic and Angel. 


Another November debutante who 
received unqualified praise in New 
York is Canadian contralto Maureen 
Forrester, who will be soloist in 
three performances of Mahler’s “Re- 
surrection” Symphony with the New 
York Philharmonic under Bruno 
Walter. In the spring she leaves for 
an extensive tour in France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia and Britain, high- 
lights of which will be appearances 
as soloist with the London Philhar- 
monic and Sir Thomas Beecham (to 
be recorded), the Berlin Philharmonic 
in June and early fall, 1957, and a 
tour of Britain with Benjamin Brit- 
ten and his opera company in “AIl- 
bert Herring”. During her first Amer- 
ican tour next season she will appear 
with the Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto orchestras. 

Wolfgang Schneiderhan, noted 
Austrian violinist, concluded his first 
American tour in December, the 
climax of which was an outstanding 
Town Hall recital. He was soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, the 
Buffalo Philharmonic and the Berlin 
Philharmonic in Washington, Chicago 
and New York. He will return in the 
spring of 1958 and will be available 
for solo appearances and a limited 
number of joint appearances with his 
wife, the distinguished soprano, Irm- 
gard Seefried. He records for Decca. 


Teresa Stich-Randall, noted young 
American soprano of the Vienna 
State Opera, has now established her- 
self as one of Europe’s outstanding 
lieder singers. She has appeared as 
featured soloist at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, Aix-en-Provence, the Festival 
of Roses in Geneva, the Paris Fes- 
tival and the Mozart Festival in Han- 
over. Her American tour this season 
includes an orchestral debut as Euri- 
dice in Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” 
with the Little Orchestra Society, and 
her Town Hall recital debut, both in 
March. During a short visit here last 
spring, she had extraordinary suc- 
cess in recitals in Minneapolis, Ann 
Arbor, Louisville and with the or- 
chestras of Buffalo and Hartford. 
She has recorded for Angel, Epic, 
Vanguard, and Haydn Society. 

Newcomers on my list have 
chalked up noteworthy records, but 
the following artists continue to sur- 
pass their achievements of former 
seasons: 

Pianist Jorge Bolet had unprece- 
dented success, in December, at his 
first Carnegie Hall recital in five 
years, and followed this up with a 
series of orchestra and recital en- 
gagements in his native Havana. Re- 
cently, on his annual transcontinental 
tour, Mr. Bolet played three major 
concertos in one evening with the 
Atlanta Symphony. In early fall he 
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returns to Europe for a sold-out sea- 
son. 

Cesare Siepi, bass, will appear in a 
newly mounted production of “Don 
Giovanni” during the opening week 
of the Metropolitan next season. His 
superb performance in this role in 
the Salzburg film conducted by the 
late Wilhelm Furtwangler, is now be- 
ing shown throughout the country. 
One of the most in-demand artists in 
the world, Mr. Siepi divides his busy 
schedule between the Metropolitan, 
La Scala, Europe’s most important 
festivals and concert activities in the 
United States, England, Austria, 
South America and Mexico. A tele- 
vision favorite here, he often appears 
on the Ed Sullivan Show and the 
Voice of Firestone. His latest record- 
ings are soon to be released by Lon- 
don records. 

Erica Morini, one of the world’s 
greatest violinists, makes her 13th 
consecutive season as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic this 
year. Miss Morini has to her credit 
over 1,000 orchestral engagements 
throughout the world from North 
America to Australia and the Orient. 
She has recorded recently for West- 
minster. 

Irmgard Seefried, leading soprano 
of the Vienna State Opera, was actu- 
ally the first singer to be heard in 
the rebuilt Vienna Opera House. The 
first notes to ring through the hall on 
the evening of the memorable open- 
ing performance were hers as Mar- 
zelline in “Fidelio”. Portions of the 
performance were viewed by millions 
in a recent NBC telecast. 


Last March, Miss Seefried’s per- 
formance in the Mozart “Requiem” 
(recorded by Columbia) under Bruno 
Walter, was one of the most memor- 
able in the last decade. She appeared 
last fall in Boston and New York 
with the Boston Symphony, singing, 
among other works, Hindemith’s sel- 
dom-heard “Marienleben”. Other en- 
gagements of special note: Hunter 
College, N. Y., Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles (under Bruno 
Walter). Without doubt Miss Seefried 
is among the greatest lieder singers 
since Lotte Lehmann. Decca, Angel 
and Columbia records. 

Paul Badura-Skoda’s fame _ con- 
tinues to grow through his excep- 
tional records on the Westminster 
label. His most recent Town Hall re- 
cital in New York in December was 
recorded, as was his Mozart concert 
last year. Last summer Mr. Badura- 
Skoda was heard at the Hollywood 
Bowl following a highly successful 
Australian tour. His fall season in- 
cluded engagements with the orches- 
tras of Cincinnati, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Ottawa. Next season he is 
already scheduled for three perform- 
ances with the Cleveland Orchestra 
in Cleveland and New York. His 
European schedule includes tours of 
Italy, the British Isles, Austria and 
Belgium. 

Leopold Simoneau, brilliant lead- 
ing tenor of the Chicago, La Scala, 
Vienna, Paris and Buenos Aires 
opera, also won constant acclaim as 
soloist at Salzburg, Edinburgh, Glyn- 
debourne, Aix-en-Provence, Toronto, 
and Montreal festivals. In the past 
four seasons he has made over a 
dozen appearances on New York’s 
most distinguished concert series. He 
too, had great success as soloist in 
the Mozart “Requiem” under Bruno 
Walter last spring and was engaged 
to record with Sir Thomas Beecham. 
In April, Mr. Simoneau goes to Vi- 
enna at the invitation of Herbert von 
Karajan to appear in a number of 
leading roles at the Vienna State 
Opera, and returns to the Teatro 
Colén this summer. He records for 


Angel, Columbia and Westminster. 

Byron Janis appeared with great 
success with the orchestras of New 
York, Philadelphia (four perform- 
ances), Chicago (recording for RCA 
with Fritz Reiner), and Cincinnati 
this season. Last spring he scored at 
the Ann Arbor May Festival and his 
Beethoven album for RCA Victor 
has been widely praised. Next season 
he will be soloist with the Boston 
Symphony (and will also record for 
RCA with the orchestra under 
Charles Munch), has been re-engaged 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
will give recitals in major cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. His only New York recital 
this season was on the distinguished 
Young Artist’s Series at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


In a few short seasons soprano 
Leontyne Price, has become a first- 
class recitalist, television star and a 
favorite with symphony orchestras. 
Last year she appeared in the NBC 
Opera’s TV _ production of “The 
Magic Flute”. This season she ap- 
peared with great success at Holly- 
wood Bowl, in concert performances 
with Cesare Siepi in “Giulio Cesare” 
with the American Opera Society. 
Another outstanding performance 
was with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in Bach’s “Christmas Ora- 
torio”. She also performed as soloist 
in three performances with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra (Philadelphia, 
New Brunswick and New York) and 
had a sold-out concert tour. Both 
Miss Price and her baritone husband, 
William Warfield, have gained fame 
as ambassadors of good will for the 
State Department. At the beginning 
of the current season Miss Price con- 
certized in India with outstanding 
success. Another “first” in her career 
will be appearances next season as 
guest artist of the Vienna State 
Opera. She will make her first tour 
of Australia in May. 

Renata Tebaldi, one of the great 
prima donnas of the present day, 
again captivated audiences and critics 
with her performances with the San 
Francisco and Chicago Lyric Opera 
companies this season. The Metro- 
politan has mounted a new produc- 
tion of “La Traviata” for her and 
she will be heard for the first time in 
America in this role in February. 
Concert appearances this spring will 
be at the Metropolitan Museum, Car- 
negie Hall, Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and in Boston and Pittsburgh. 
She will be heard on the Telephone 
Hour and is set to appear with other 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
in March on Ed Sullivan’s TV show. 
Miss Tebaldi also is a stellar per- 
former at the opera houses of Barce- 
lona, La Scala and South America. 
She has been invited to appear for 
the first time with the Vienna State 
Opera next March. She recently re- 
ceived two awards, Italy’s Orpheus 
medal and another from officials of 
Parma, where she began her career. 


Elena Nikolaidi, noted Greek con- 
tralto, is recognized as one of the 
outstanding lieder singers today. Re- 
cently, after an appearance in San 
Francisco, she was presented with 
the Golden Key to the city. She also 
was heard at the Hollywood Bowl 
and with the Seattle Symphony in 
addition to a busy concert schedule 
here and in Canada. Last fall, Miss 
Nikolaidi returned to Vienna, where 
she started her career. So great was 
her reception that she was invited to 
sing at the Vienna State Opera. Upon 
her return to Europe she will also 
perform in recitals and as guest art- 
ist with other major opera companies. 
Westminster and Columbia records. 

William Warfield, internationally 


famed baritone, has just completed a 
global tour under the aegis of the 
State Department, including @ series 
of recitals throughout Africa and 
Asia Minor. His travels culminated 
in recital appearances in Vienna and 
Berlin. He returned to the United 
States for Handel’s “Messiah” with 
the New York Philharmonic under 
Leonard Bernstein, which was re- 
corded by Columbia. Last March he 
was soloist in the Mozart “Requiem” 
under Bruno Walter. Ofen a guest on 
the Telephone Hour, he also has ap- 
peared with his wife, Leontyne Price, 
on the Voice of Firestone. 

Coloratura soprano Pierrette Alarie 
has starred at the Paris Opéra-Comi- 
que, the festivals of Aix-en-Provence, 
Vienna, and Munich. Highlights of 
1956: Leading roles at the Mozart 
festivals of Montreal, Toronto and 
Washington; three New. York per- 
formances of “Orfeo” ‘with the Little 
Orchestra Society; and various tele- 
vision appearances, including Gou- 
nod’s “Mireille” on CBC-TV. Miss 
Alarie has been a member of Co- 
lumbia’s Bel Canto Trio ‘for several 
seasons and is available f > a limited 
number of joint recitals wts her hus- 
band, tenor Leopold Simoneau. 

Theodor Uppman, young American 
baritone, was engaged by the Metro- 
politan for the role of Papageno in 
“The Magic Flute” last February, and 
his success vocally and histrionically 
led to his starring role in another new 
Metropolitan production this season, 
“La Perichole”, again with high hon- 
ors. Soon he will be heard on the 
Telephone Hour and the Voice of 
Firestone. Because of his great versa- 
tility, Mr. Uppman appears destined 
for a notable career encompassing 
concert, opera, and television. 

Duo-pianists Gold and Fizdale re- 
cently resurrected two unusual and 
beautiful Mendelssohn piano concer- 
tos. The first American performances 
of the A flat major one in Dallas in 
1952, and the E major in 1956 in 
Pittsburgh, won high acclaim. These 
fine artists will play the A flat major 
in three performances with the New 
York Philharmonic next season. Their 
Columbia Records are high on best- 
seller lists, and many composers have 
written works especially for them. 
Their first tour under the aegis of 
Columbia Artists Management has 
been an enormous success. 

Gerard Souzay, French baritone, is 
at home in lieder, in English and Am- 
erican folk songs, and sings with 
sensitivity in eight languages. His re- 
cent coast-to-coast tour here was high- 
lighted by two outstanding perform- 
ances in Boston, in recital and with 
the Boston Symphony in “L’Enfance 
du Christ”. His schedule in Europe 
includes two performances of Martin’s 
“Golgotha” in Rome, a series of re- 
citals in Holland and a recital tour in 
Germany. Four appearances are set 
for the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico. 
At the first Israel Music Festival in 
July, Souzay will present two weeks 
of interpretation courses, and six re- 
citals of French and German art 
songs. He will make his first appear- 
ance at the Salzburg Festival, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and also will 
present an all-Mozart recital. A sold- 
out Scandinavian tour is booked for 
October, and in November he will re- 
turn to the United States. His record- 
ing of “Pelleas et Mélisande”, with 
Andre Cluytens and Victoria de los 
Angeles, will be released by Angel 
records in April. He also is heard on 
the London label. 

Gioria Lind, young Chicago lyric 
soprano, started her career at the 
Lyric Opera, and was engaged this 
season by the Metropolitan. Miss 

(Continued on page 106) 
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INEZ MATTHEWS 


Mezzo-Soprano 


REGITAL “an artist with a wonderful voice at her command, dark in color, soft in texture 
and marvelously controlled...she inspired the wish to hear her again and again, 
which is a rare thing indeed.” —Boston Globe 


“she transmitted the feeling that when Inez Matthews sings a song never before has it been 
sung with quite that passion, artistry and conviction.”—Daily News, Vancouver 


“Inez Matthews is one of the finest singers in the world at present.” 
—Dagens Nynetan, Stockholm 


“Inez Matthews has the all important ability of interpretation which so captivates her audi- 

ence that time and place are forgotten.”—Dagbladet, Oslo 

OPERA “She may well be the only person alive except the original who can sound like Marian 
Anderson.”—New York World Telegram & Sun 

“A beautiful voice we shall never forget.”—Arts, Paris, France 

THEATRE “The test of your heart strings will come when you hear Inez Matthews sing in a 

voice of haunting loveliness.” —New Yorork Times 
“Her voice is as clear as a bell and beautifully controlled.”—Pittsburgh Courier 


COMPLETELY BOOKED SEPTEMBER 1956 THROUGH JANUARY 1958 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, EUROPE 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORP. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. ° Columbia, RCA Victor, Decca & Period Records 
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Parmelee, vice- 


Horace J. 
president and TV and radio 
director of Columbia Artists 


Horace J, Parmelee 


Horace J. Parmelee, a vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, will introduce to the Amer- 
ican music public two new additions 
to his list of artists for the season 
1957-58 — the noted Hungarian-born 
violinist, Johanna Martzy; and the 
Rudié Sinfonietta, under the direction 
of the popular violinist-conductor, 
Robert Rudié. 

Johanna Martzy’s American debut 
will take place in October, 1957, when 
she opens her first American tour as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony. 
Miss Martzy has appeared extensively 
in recital and as soloist with major 
European orchestras, and has created 
an enviable reputation on this side of 
the Atlantic through recordings for 
Angel and Decca. Her performance 
of Bach’s Unaccompanied Partitas 
and Sonatas for Angel was cited as 
one of 1956’s 100 Best Records by 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

The Rudié Sinfonietta is a new 
group of 11 instrumentalists who will 
present the more familiar classics and 
better-known selections from the lit- 
erature for orchestra and soloists, in- 
cluding a soprano, baritone, and harp- 
ist, under the direction of Robert 
Rudié, who also appears as violin 
soloist. 

Soprano Saramae Endich opened 
her 1956-57 tour with a third ap- 
pearance with the Cleveland Summer 
Orchestra. Her long concert tour took 
her from Florida to Nebraska in the 
Fall, with many dates on her Spring 
schedule still to come. In December 
she was soloist with the Lake Charles 
Messiah Chorus in a performance of 
“Messiah” which was broadcast coast- 
to-coast by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. She also appeared as soloist 
with Leonard Bernstein in his delinea- 
tion of modern music for a January 
“Omnibus” program. She has been re- 
engaged in March for the Winter 
Park (Fla.) Bach Festival. 

Eileen Farrell made top opera news 
last year, first at Lewisohn Stadium’s 
“Italian Opera Night” and then in 
September when she made her debut 
with the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation as Leonora in “Il Trovatore”, 
which she also sang in Los Angeles 
and Detroit, in the latter city with 
the New York City Opera. In Decem- 
ber, Miss Farrell repeated her tri- 
umph of the previous year in the title 
role of Cherubini’s “Medea” with the 
American Opera Society in Philadel- 
phia and New York. This was fol- 
lowed by her performance in the title 
role of Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
with the Little Orchestra Society. In 
February she will appear as Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the 
San Antonio Symphony. The New 
Haven Pops concerts featured her in 
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July, and she was soloist with the or- 
chestras of Denver, Chicago, Okla- 
homa City and Houston. Her spring 
schedule includes appearances with 
the orchestras of Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Montreal, Rochester and Spring- 
field, in addition to a return engage- 
ment with the Denver Symphony. 
Miss Farrell again sang several per- 
formances with the Bach Aria Group 
in New York and on tour, and she has 
sung four times this season on the 
Telephone Hour. Her 1957-58 season 
will again be a sold-out one. 

Sarah Fleming’s second season 
under. Parmelee management found 
this young soprano primarily active in 
opera. In May, with the Symphony of 
the Air, Miss Fleming helped to in- 
augurate the Stratford (Conn.) Mo- 
zart Festival as Constanze in “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio”. With 
the American Opera Society she sang 
the title role in Pergolesi’s “Orfeo” at 
Caramoor before joining the New 
York City Opera where, among other 
roles, she created her first Mimi in 
“La Bohéme”. She appeared again as 
soloist with the American Opera So- 
ciety, as Marzelline in “Fidelio”. Solo 
recitals and her current spring tour 
with the Tanglewood Opera Quartet 
have rounded out an active musical 
year. ea 

After appearing as guest soloist in 
“Porgy and Bess” with the New 
Haven Pops Concerts, soprano Ther- 
esa Greene launched her European 
debut tour with recitals in Holland, 
Sweden, Germany and Austria. With 
a sheaf of fine notices from The 
Hague, Stockholm, Berlin, and the 
memory of a standing ovation and 
critical applause from Vienna, Miss 
Greene returned to the United States 
in November to resume her annual 
cross-country recital tour. 

Contralto Carol Smith sojourned in 
Italy for six months during 1956 to 
perfect her Italian repertoire. This 
season marks Miss Smith’s fourth as 
soloist with the Bach Aria Group with 
which she sang in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Toronto. In ad- 
dition to her solo recitals, she will ap- 
pear as soloist in Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” at Cornell University and 
create a leading role in the premiere 
of Dorati’s “Way of the Cross” with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 

After filling concert engagements in 
the East last fall, John Carter has be- 
gun his spring tour which will take 
him as far west as Colorado and New 
Mexico. Among his more important 
engagements, this popular American 
tenor will sing a dual concert with the 
Apollo Male Singers of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Currently fulfilling his third suc- 
cessful year under the Parmelee aegis, 
violinist Robert Rudié will continue 
to play his solo recital tour during the 
1957-57 season as well as directing 
the aforementioned Rudié Sinfonietta. 
A highlight of his current tour was 
his appearance as soloist with the Ok- 
lahoma City Symphony. 

Harpist Mildred Dilling once again 
graced the European summer musical 
scene, playing on Paris radio’s “Mu- 
sique pour vous”, a Paris recital, and 
a tour of Germany which took her 
from Kiel to South Germany. Sched- 
uled for performances in the Middle 
East, Miss Dilling had to cancel these 
engagements when European airlines 
could find no flight space for her 
harps. Thus she narrowly avoided 
the crisis there. Earlier in the year 
Miss Dilling played with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony on the Music for 
Mt. Lebanon series—the only artist in 
its 11-year history to be booked for 
a second engagement. Her present 
countrywide tour was inaugurated by 
a Town Hall recital in January. 

Richard Cass, after a recital tour 
of over 50 engagements this season, 


will depart for Europe on May 29. 
The pianist studied in Paris on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship before beginning his 
successful American tours. 

Pianist Herman Godes began his 
current season with engagements with 
the Wheeling Symphony and as 
“Gershwin Night” soloist in Chicago’s 
Grant Park series. Now in his sixth 
tour under Parmelee management 
Godes will concertize from the East- 
ern Seaboard into the Midwest and 
then into Canada. 

Ozan Marsh’s current tour opened 
with a flourish when he was called on 
at the last moment to substitute for a 
name musical attraction in Nashville, 
Tenn., and earned high audience and 
critical praise for his piano artistry. 
Another highlight of his past year was 
two appearances during the summer 
with the Boston Pops Orchestra. Thir- 
teen states will hear Mr. Marsh this 
season. 

Natalie Ryshna scored in her third 
Town Hall recital in January. Her 
schedule of over 40 engagements for 
1956-57 found her primarily on the 
West Coast during the fall. In the 
spring she will concertize in the East 
and Midwest. 

Twin duo-pianists Ernest and Miles 
Mauney are having another bumper 
season with their 1957-58 tour already 
shaping up to exceed their previous 
record tours. Eighteen states have, or 
— hear them, plus Ontario and Que- 

ec. 
The husband-and-wife two piano 
team of Margaret Parsons and Clifford 
Poole (Parsons and Poole) is making 
a second tour of the United States this 
season and playing many engagements 
in their native Canada. Mr. Poole, 
head of the piano department of Mu- 
sic Teachers College of the University 
of Western Ontario in London, was 
recently appointed vice-principal of 
the college. 

Frances Archer and Beverly Gile 
are bringing their international songs 
and ballads to more than 60 engage- 
ments in this, their first full season un- 
der Columbia sponsorship. During 
the summer they appeared on Steve 
Allen’s “Tonight” show, followed by 
other such appearances, and they have 


just completed their second album for 
Disneyland Records, “Folk _ Songs 
from the Far Corners”. Their first 
recording was a musical setting of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses”. ‘ 

Lola Montes and her Spanish 
dancers are currently making dance 
news in western sections of the United 
States. Next season this colorful and 
exciting dance attraction will extend 
its tour to the Midwest and the East- 
ern Seaboard. Eastern Canada will 
also see Miss Montes when she ap- 
pears in Quebec and Ontario in the 
early spring. 

Prima Ballerina Marina Svetlova 
returned to the United States in late 
November after a highly successful 
summer in Europe during which she 
apeared twice on British television, 
toured with her own group in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Greece, Spain, 
France and Italy, and danced the 
Sadler’s Wells four-act version of 
“Swan Lake” in Helsinki as guest star 
with Finland’s national ballet com- 
pany. Miss Svetlova is presenting an 
entirely new program this year and 
is introducing two prominent Euro- 
pean dancers to American audiences: 
leading male dancer Gilbert Canova, 
and Spanish dancer Lutys de Luz. 
Pianist Theodor Haig again rounds 
out the ensemble. 

The Gotham Concert Trio will soon 
make music news with an announce- 
ment of a change in personnel. Syl- 
via Rosenberg, currently the trio’s vio- 
linist, made her Town Hall recital 
debut at the beginning of the season, 
and Seymour Bernstein, the present 
pianist, will play his first Town Hall 
recital in April. A long tour to the 
West Coast next season is projected. 

The Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 
under the leadership of founder-di- 
rector Eduardo Caso, gave its second 
New York Town Hall program in 
February, 1956, and followed this im- 
mediately with their third appearance 
on the Ed Sullivan Show on television. 
For the fourth successive season, these 
30 singing cowboys, aged 8 to 16, 
are charming audiences in a crowded 
schedule of more than 50 concerts in 
a three-month period. 





Rochester Committee 
Makes Recommendation 


Rochester, N. Y.—A special com- 
mittee, established to study the oper- 
ations of the association that runs 
the Rochester Philharmonic and kin- 
dred musical activities, recently re- 
ported on its studies. One recom- 
mendation was made for a single per- 
manent conductor, living in Roches- 
ter, to direct both the Civic Orchestra 
(a Pops orchestra) and the Rochester 
Philharmonic, composed of members 
of the Civic Orchestra and about 40 
additional players, recruited mainly 
from senior students of the Eastman 
School of Music. Under the present 
policy, Paul White is conductor of 
the Civic Orchestra and guest con- 
ductors are filling in this season to 
lead the regular Philharmonic sched- 
ule. The post of permanent conductor 
of the Philharmonic has been vacant 
since Erich Leinsdorf resigned last 
year to become director of the New 
York City Opera Company. The pur- 
pose of the committee’s proposal was 
to save the expense of more than one 
conductor’s salary. 

Other recommendations included 
abolishing the Saturday night Pop 
concerts, which have been poorly at- 
tended in recent years, although 
showing improvement this year; more 
attention to educational concerts for 
high school audiences; lower prices 
for Philharmonic concerts, to attract 


larger audiences; and various de- 
tailed suggestions covering booking 
of attractions, accounting methods, 
and similar matters. It was also rec- 
ommended that the spring tour be 
confined to the area close to Roch- 
ester. 


Pianos 


(Continued from page 15) 
made wood, a material infinitely 
more temperamental than any per- 
former, a relatively stable factor. 
The Baldwin Piano Company 
employs several hundred men in 
the concert-grand division of its 
Cincinnati factory. One of Bald- 
win’s latest refinements has been a 
new patented pin block. Composed 
of many laminated layers of wood, 
compared with the few previously 
used, the new pin block holds the 
individual pin more firmly and 
keeps a piano longer in tune. 
Despite the strides of modern 
factory techniques, concert-grand 
craftsmen require more years of 
training and experience than vir- 
tually any other industrial workers. 
An average of a decade of appren- 
ticeship is needed to develop a 
craftsman competent to cope with 
tone and action regulating, the 
most important aspect of the con- 
cert grand. 
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CLAUDETTE 


SORTL 


European orchestral appearances include: Zurich Radio Orchestre, (Prokofieff’s II 


Piano Concerto); London Philharmonic Orchestra, (Beethoven I, C Major Concerto 
and Dohnanyi “Variations on a Nursery Rhyme.”) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


Miss Sorel In Recital 


Claudette Sorel's piano recital 
last night at Town Hall could 
be described as her first there 
as an adult artist, but she had 
given an impression of notable 
promise when last heard on that 
stage at the age of sixteen in 
April, 1949. To display her tal- 
ents, she gave a program of dif- 
fering types of music. Besides 
Paul Nordoff’s Piano Suite. 
played for the first time in New 
York, it included Beethoven's 
Sonata in F major, Op. 10, No. 
2; Chopin’s Sonata in B minor: 
Scriabin’s Nocturne for the Left 
and the Seventh Sonata of Pro- 
Kofiev. 

This was exceptional playing: 
it told not only of technical 
prowess, but also of devoting 
much thought to the expressive 
significance of the music; of 
definite and realized interpreta- 
tive ideas that deserved respect 
even when there was room for 
dissent in a matter of detail here 
and there. 

There was notable speed and 
momentum when called for, but 
not for their own sake. The 
artist showed a command of 
fine points of dynamic shading. 
The tone was prevalently 


- musical; her playing was some- 


times slightly over-incisive in 
stressed notes, but here again 
power seemed employed ob- 
iectively. There was subtlety as 
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well as forthrightness of volume 
and mood. 

Mr. Nordoff’s suite is in three 
parts. “Christmas” is generally 
Sutspoken, with tonal timbres 
sometimes suggestive of bells; a 
brisk, iterated an denergetic 
rhythmic figure pervades much 
of “Whitsuntide,” and bells 
seemed to be suggested in the 
background of “Michaelmas.” 
With melodic elements in a 
sometimes discreetly dissonant 
idiom, the work has atmosphere 
as well as instrumental appro- 
priateness, with occasional vari- 
ations of general cogency. 

The early Beethoven sonata # 
had more expressive breadth } 
then it often receives from those & 
who regard it as generally light 
in mood; the finale was played 
with an unusually crisp neatness. 
Brahms’ Variations on a Hun- § 
garian Song were effectively. 
played. The Chopin conata had 
more than the usual fluctiations 
of pace in the first movement; 
the largo did not receive quite 
the full measure of lyric intro- 
spection, but the performance as 
a wholé was revealing. Scriabin’s 
romanticism was well disclosed, 
and in the Prokofiev sonata Miss 
Sorel took advantage of its fre- 
quent propulsive vigor, but did 
not make this the only major 
factor of her interpretation. 


?.D. P. 






































FIRST EUROPEAN TOUR FEBRUARY — MARCH, 1956 
SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR JANUARY — APRIL, 1957 


“Claudette Sorel is as fine a_ pianist as can be. She is 
a sensitive musician, wonderfully equipped to transmit 
pleasure.” 

Chicago American, April 30, 1956 


“her playing was deeply sensitive and technically per- 
fect.” 
Haagsche Courant, March 17, 1956 


“Claudette Sorel amazed us by her light, firm finger 
technique which soared in dazzling scales and whirl- 


wind speed. Charm, dexterity, elegance and subtlety 
also abounded.” 


Frankfurter All Gemeine Zeitung, March 12, 1956 


“A PHENOMENON AMONG YOUNG AMERICAN 
PIANISTS VISITING EUROPE” 
Frankfurter Abendpost, March 12, 1956 


“Possesses an indisputable sense of music together 
with a faultless technique and brilliant style.” 


Morgon Tidningen, Stockholm, February 18, 1956 


“Her interpretations, though immensely spirited and 
ardent in feeling, were disciplined by good musical 
taste and intelligence. At all times the quality of tone 
she produced was admirable.” 


The London Times, March 5, 1956 


“Miss Sorel proved in the past, and she proved once 
more last night, that she is a skillful pianist. She 
has a nice relaxed style at the keyboard, a flexible 
technique and a good tone.” 

New York Times, Oct. $1, 1956 
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S. Hurok 


(Continued from page 70) 
for his debut at London’s Covent 
Garden. 

The Metropolitan’s new “La Peri- 
chole” starred Patrice Munsel in the 
title role, and in San Francisco the 
soprano sang in “Cosi fan tutte” and 
“L’Elisir d’Amore”. Miss Munsel also 
made a number of major television 
appearances and performed in Las 
Vegas. 

A Far East tour for the State De- 
partment occupied Gregor Piatigor- 
sky during the opening months of 
the season. Later the cellist began 
his North American tour, during 
which he wiil perform in some 38 
concerts. With the Boston Symphony 
he will give the premiere of a new 
concerto by Sir William Walton, 
dedicated to him. 

An artist new to America who 
scored resoundingly in his first ap- 
pearances here was Boris Christoff. 
His United States debut took place in 
San Francisco with the opera there, 
where he sang the title role in “Boris 
Godunoff”. He repeated this opera 
and also Fiesco in “Simon Bocca- 
negra” in Los Angeles and sang con- 
certs in Pasadena and Dallas, before 
departing for Europe. Mr. Christoff 
returned especially for the “Festival 
of Music”, creating a deep impres- 
sion in the death scene from “Boris”. 

The first American concert artist 
to appear in the USSR in more than 
a decade was Isaac Stern, who flew 
there in March—in the middle of a 
South American concert tour—on a 
cultural exchange mission, to return 
the visit here of David Oistrakh. The 
violinist was received in Russia with 
adulation, playing both with orches- 
tra and in recital in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kieff, Baku, Tiflis, Erivan, and 
other cities. Later Mr. Stern played 
in Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Equador, Colombia and Costa Rica, 
before flying to Europe for a 14-week 
tour of eight countries. He returned 
to the United States to begin his 
North American tour, which will 
keep him busy playing 71 concerts 
until late April, when he journeys to 
Puerto Rico to take part in the Ca- 
sals Festival. Mr. Stern will remain 
in the United States during the sum- 
mer, playing in such centers as the 
Berkshire Festival. In September he 
will appear in England, and in Oc- 
tober will play 12 concerts in Israel. 

After his season with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony last spring, William 
Steinberg undertook an_ extensive 
series of appearances with European 
orchestras. In the fall he conducted 
“Falstaff”, “Boris Godunoff”, and 
“The Flying Dutchman”, with the 
San Francisco Opera. He began his 
regular season in Pittsburgh in Oc- 
tober and also appeared during the 
season as guest conductor with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This June, 
Mr. Steinberg will conduct the 
Vienna State Opera during the Vien- 
na Festival, and later in the summer 
he will appear at Hollywood Bowl, 
Robin Hood Dell and Ravinia Park. 

Andres Segovia cut short an exten- 
sive European tour to appear on Mr. 
Hurok’s “Festival of Music”. In Jan- 
uary the guitarist began one of his 
busiest American concert seasons, 
which will keep him occupied until 
May, when he begins a Latin Amer- 
ican tour. 

Blanche Thebom will make her 
debut at London’s Covent Garden 
this May and in July will begin a 
two-month tour of Latin America for 
the State Department. Last fall Miss 
Thebom sang ten performances as 
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guest artist with Stockholm’s Royal 
Opera, receiving while there the 
Order of Vasa from Sweden’s Queen 
Louise. The mezzo-soprano also sang 
in Iceland before returning here for 
her concert season and appearances 
with the Metropolitan. 

One of the highlights of the season 
for the Hurok office was the Metro- 
politan Opera debut of Mattiwilda 
Dobbs. The coloratura’ soprano 
scored a triumph as Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” and will return to the company 
next season. Miss Dobbs also was 
heard in her famous role of Zerbi- 
netta in “Ariadne auf Naxos” with 
the Little Orchestra Society, before 
departing for concert and opera ap- 
pearances in England, Scandinavia, 
France and Spain. Last summer she 
sang at Covent Garden and at the 
Glyndebourne Festival and this sum- 
mer may be heard again at Glynde- 
bourne or in South America. 

Jerome Hines and Cesare Valletti 
again figure prominently in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera season and sang con- 
certs throughout the United States 


and Canada. Alfred Wallenstein took 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic on a 
tumultuously received tour of the 
Far East. The Spanish soprano Pilar 
Lorengar scored resoundingly in her 
American debut, with the Little Or- 
chestra Society in “Goyescas”, as did 
the 14-year-old pianist Daniel Baren- 
boim in his New York debut, with 
Leopold Stokowski and the Sym- 
phony of the Air. 

Nora Kovach, Istvan Rabovsky and 
their Dance Ensemble, with Sonia 
Arova and Job Sanders, were exceed- 
ingly well received in their first 
United States tour. The Vienna 
Choir Boys returned in fine voice for 
the 13th time under Mr. Hurok’s 
management, and the Vienna String 
Symphony toured under Kurt Rapf. 

The only artist scheduled for an 
American debut next season under 
the Hurok aegis is the brilliant young 
Polish pianist Andre Tchaikowsky. 
Returning to our concert and opera 
stages after a much-lamented year’s 
absence will be the sopranos Victoria 
de los Angeles and Roberta Peters. 





National Artists 


(Continued from page 70) 
and popular Broadway show tunes. 

Pleased as we are to welcome so 
many new faces to our fold, there is 
a touch of sadness in the events of 
the coming season. Two great art- 
ists, who have become very dear to 
us through the years, will make their 
farewell tours in 1957-58 and hence- 
forth will fulfill a limited number of 
engagements. Iva Kitchell, Amer- 
ica’s lovable first lady of dance par- 
ody and pantomime, will have a lim- 
ited tour in 1957-58 with plans that 
call for one-woman shows in princi- 
pal cities such as New York, London, 
and Paris, patterned after her recent 
Broadway success “That Girl at the 
Bijou”. 

yor after 31 years of phenomenal 
success in America, the incomparable 
Joseph Szigeti will bid farewell to a 
vast and devoted audience. He will 
now dedicate himself completely to 
those facets of his art and those re- 
gions of the world that the rigors of 
annual tours have thus far caused him 
to neglect. A pioneer in the field of 
contemporary music and a guardian 
of the great classic tradition, it is to 
such projects as the presentation of 
Bach, Beethoven and Mozart sonata 
series, the 20th-Century Sonata 
Masterpieces cycle and a backlog of 
recordings that Szigeti will direct his 
attention from now on. 

Briefly reporting on the activities 
of our many other artists: Following 
her sensational Covent Garden debut 
as Tosca, prima donna Zinka Milanov 
returned to the Metropolitan to ap- 
pear in Verdi’s “Ernani”, an opera 
that was restored to the company’s 
repertoire especially for the famed so- 
prano. Adele Addison is a soprano 
very much in demand, with an itiner- 





Robert Gewald, manager of 
radio and television division 
of National Artists 


ary which included the premiere of 

“David” at Hollywood Bowl, three 
performances with the Boston Sym- 
phony, three with the New York 
Philharmonic, and appearances with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, the Ameri- 
can Concert Choir, the Collegiate 
Chorale, and a Town Hall recital. 

Next season we welcome back to 
the United States Suzanne Danco who 
has spent this past year touring Eu- 
rope. Lovely Jean Fenn starred in 
“Rosalinda” both on the TV spectacu- 
lar and with the Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera. She has been appearing 
in Las Vegas in addition to her con- 
cert and opera performances. 

The great Swedish Wagnerian so- 
prano Birgit Nilsson made _ history 
with her debut at the Hollywood 
Bowl. This and her subsequent ap- 
pearances with the San Francisco and 
Chicago Operas prompted critics to 
acclaim, “flawless”, “brilliant”, “mag- 
nificent”, “thrilling”, “superb” “great”. 

Rose Bampton displayed her versa- 
tility as a dramatic actress and singer 
in the TV _ production of “Tom 
Sawyer”, While she was in Tulsa as 
judge of the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions, she conducted master classes 
at the University of Tulsa. 

Irene Jordan, who made a brilliant 
Covent Garden debut in 1956 as 
Queen of the Night in “The Magic 
Flute”, will make her sixth annual 
concert tour this season. 

Rave reviews accompany Laura 
Castellano and Virginia MacWatters 
on their current coast-to-coast tours. 


Joan Hammond, leading lady of 
Covent Garden is one of the few 
Western artists to be invited to per- 
form in the Soviet Union. Following 
the success of her recital there in 
1956 Miss Hammond was invited to 
return in 1957 to appear with the 
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Phil Tippin, manager of lec- 
ture bureau and special at- 
tractions of National Artists 





Bolshoi and Kirovsky operas and for 
concert, radio and TV engagements. 
Herva Nelli, one of the most popu- 
lar figures in opera in America, again 
has a solidly booked nationwide tour. 
Italian soprano Mara Coleva will 
make her first American tour next 
season. — 

Rosina da Rimini, young Brazilian 
coloratura, whose guest appearances 
on Arthur Godfrey’s TV and radio 
shows have brought her to the atten- 
tion of American audiences, will make 
her first tour this season. 

Mariquita Moll, lovely soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera was reen- 
gaged by the Symphony of the Air 
in 1956 and appears with the Boston 
Symphony in 1957. 

Beverly Sills, Marlys Watters and 
John: Druary are currently touring 
with “An Evening with Johann 
Strauss”. 

The 1956 debut of an exciting new 
dramatic soprano, Rebecca Radcliffe, 
prompted the New York Herald Trib- 
une to state: “When critics wait to 
hear encores at the end of a debut 
recital, something extraordinary has 
happened.” 

Rosalind Nadell appeared at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium and with the San Fran- 
cisco and San Antonio operas. 4 

Just back from appearances with 
the Vienna State Opera where she re- 
ceived magnificent reviews for her 
interpretation of Carmen, Jean Ma- 
deira returns to the Metropolitan 
Opera and the concert stages of 
America. 

Claramae Turner’s fine portrayal of 
Cousin Nettie in 20th-Century Fox’s 
“Carousel” was followed by highly 
successful engagements with the San 
Francisco Opera and Chicago’s Lyric 
Opera. 

Now in Europe fulfilling engage- 
ments at La Scala, Milan and other 
leading companies Fedora Barbieri re- 
ceived ovations for her recent appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Kurt Baum continues to be one of 
opera’s busiest tenors, both at the 
Metropolitan and with companies 
throughout the country. 

Another active member of the 
Metropolitan is Paul Franke, whose 
consistently fine portrayals of charac- 
ter roles have made him one of the 
company’s most valuable artists. 

Morley Meredith and Davis Cun- 
ningham gave distinguished perform- 
ances in the American premiere of 
“War and Peace” with the NBC-TV 
Opera. Mr. Cunningham starred with 
the NBC Opera on its fall tour. Mr. 
Meredith scored an outstanding suc- 
cess in his Town Hall debut in De- 
cember. 

During March, Walter Fredericks 
and Hugh Thompson will tour with 

(Continued on page 98) 


Civie Concert Service 
(Continued from page 70) 


Greta Skoog, Alex West, Mrs. Helen 
Snyder, and Robert Shaw. 

In recounting these statistics at the 
conference, Mr. Vichey summed up 
with the statement, “The most im- 
portant factor in the new look is the 
spirit which it has generated through- 
out the national network of Civic 
Music Associations. It is in this area 
that our most significant gains have 
been made. However hackneyed it 
may sound, the fact remains that the 
old adage ‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess’ is a truism. From such a spring- 
board of new knowledge and experi- 
ence, and the. confidence which 
comes from these, we enter the 37th 
year of Civic Music wiser, more en- 
thusiastic, and more determined than 
ever before to make 1957 our great- 
est year.” 
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APPLETON 


PRESENTS 


and GUY and MONIQUE 


Michael FALLOT 


FIELD Violoncello 


Piano 


Duo-Pianists “He is a new Casais.” 


“The large audience 
cheered its apprecia- 
tion.” —N. Y. Times 
“Astounded a musically 
sophisticated audience.” 

—lIndianapolis Times 


by special arrangement 


with STEPHEN ROSE 


I CANTERINI 
SICILIANI 


Sicilian Folklore Festival 
Company of 26 
Singers ¢ Native Instruments 
Dancers 


P28 
we RE WD 
THE LITTLE 

SINGERS 


“Monique Fallot is the very 
incarnation of music.” 


—La Gazette de Lausanne 


—Neues Oesterreich, Vienna 


GLORIA 
LANE 


Leading Mezzo-soprano 
New York City Opera 


“The most sumptuous 
voice on the stage” 
Howard Taubman, N. Y. Times 


MARLOWE 


“World’s greatest expo- 
nent of his instrument.” i“ : 
—Chicago American forget. —Le Havre Libre 


JUdson 6-0738 


KEDROFF 
VOCAL 
QUARTET 


Songs of the Russian Church; Rus- 
sian Folklore; Works of Romantic 
and Contemporary Masters. 


“A concert no one will ever 


Les CHANTEURS 
de PARIS 


Singing their own Colorful, 
so Delightfully French Songs 


“Round, full, virile voices 
. spirited, lively inter- 
pretation.” —Liberation, Paris 


WELCH 


OF PARIS 


(les Petits Chanteurs a la 
Croix de Bois, 32 voices) 
The World’s Favorite 
Boy Choir. 
Directed by: 

Msgr. F. Maillet 


“Plays the harpsichord as 
have few in our time.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Her playing was more 
than merely distinguished. 
It was authoritative, mas- 
terful and deeply poetic.” 
—Virgil Thomson 


One of the most challenging 
Pianists of our time 


“Brilliant technique and 
thorough musicianship.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


CHORALE 


Polyphonic singing at its best. 
Motets, Madrigals and Modern 
Works. 








Col- 


director, 


F. C. Coppicus, 
umbia Artists 


Coppicus and Schang 
(Continued from page 71) 


Acts”, with soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra. The Festival Quartet, first 
virtuoso quartet of like prestige in 
many years, embraces the talents of 
Victor Babin, pianist; Szymon Gold- 
berg, violinist; William Primrose, 
violist; and Nikolai Graudan, cellist. 

Returning to the United States 
after a two-year absence will be the 
acclaimed Virtuosi di Roma, en- 
semble of 14 gifted musicians under 
the direction of Renato Fasano, and 
in association with Albert Morini. 
Their tour opens in January and ex- 
tends through March. 


Janine Charrat, the famous French 
ballerina, will be introduced at the 
head of a new company of 15 danc- 
ers called Les Ballets Janine Charrat 
de France that is being booked in 
association with Mr. Morini. Miss 
Charrat is equally well-known as a 
choreographer, and her works are 
included in the programs of most of 
Europe’s foremost ballet companies. 

Ever on the search for novelties, 
Mr. Schang and his associates Lev- 
erett Wright, Humphrey Doulens and 
Frederick C. Schang III, announce 
two new attractions that have been 
received with high interest. The Little 
Orchestra Society, led by Thomas 
Scherman, will make a limited fall 
tour in a program that will feature 
Saint-Sdéens’ “Carnaval des  Ani- 
meaux” with Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin, duo-pianists, as assisting 
artists. Faye Emerson, popular star 
of theater and television, will join 
the company to recite the Ogden 
Nash narration. 

Second novelty will be a lively 
concert jazz ensemble starring Teddy 
Wilson, pianist. To be called “Teddy 
Wilson’s Concert Jazz”, there will be 
a company of six top jazz musicians, 
a vocalist and a dancer in what has 
been described by Mr. Wilson as “a 
concertgoer’s excursion through the 
wonders of America’s only native 
musical art”. Duke Ellington is writ- 
ing a special score for this extra- 
ordinary new concert ensemble. 

Grant Johannesen, extremely pop- 
ular American pianist, who has 
something of a record of appear- 
ances with orchestras, joins the list 
of solo instrumentalists directed by 
Coppicus and Schang, which includes 
Mischa Elman on the eve of his 
Golden Jubilee in the United States. 
The internationally famous violinist 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of his debut in Carnegie Hall in 
December, 1958, an event that will 
be observed throughout the music 
world. Meantime Mr. Elman will be 
busy with his customary succession 
of recitals and appearances with or- 
chestras. 
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Alexander Brailowsky will remain 
in the United States this summer for 
the first time in several seasons to 
fill many requests for outdoor ap- 
pearances. He opens the Lewisohn 
Stadium season on June 24 and per- 
forms at Hollywood Bowl on July 9. 
He will go abroad in the autumn and 
return to the United States for con- 
certs in January. 

Rudolf Firkusny celebrates his 
tenth consecutive year as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, on Feb. 15 and 16. And he 
observes his ninth consecutive sea- 
son with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Jan. 3 and 4. Mr. Firkusny will 
take time out from his own season in 
late January to perform as guest 
soloist with the Czech Philharmonic 
on its first American tour. 

The duo-pianists Vitya Vronsky 
and Victor Babin, celebrating the 
20th year of their American debut, 
will be available for their regular 
concert programs in November and 
December and again in March and 
April. In October they will make a 
special tour as soloists with the Little 
Orchestra Society, under Thomas 
Scherman. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, starts 
his annual tour of recitals and ap- 
pearances with orchestras on Nov. 1. 
In October he will be in Europe for 
guest appearances. Szymon Goldberg 
returns from Europe on Dec. 1. Dur- 
ing October and November he will 
be in residence in Amsterdam as 


conductor of the recently founded 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra. The 
noted violinist will remain in_ the 
United States for the balance of the 
season upon his return in December. 


Carroll Glenn, violinist, who had 
a colorful tour to the Orient this 
past year, will be in the United States 
all next season and will be available 
for solo recitals and in joint appear- 
ances with her husband, Eugene List, 
pianist. 

New to the Coppicus and Schang 
list this season is the gifted young 
violinist, Zvi Zeitlin, who came to 
America from Israel and has estab- 
lished himself as an important vir- 
tuoso in the five years since his 
formal New York debut. 


Also new to the division are Sesto 
Bruscantini, baritone, and Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass-baritone. Mr. Bruscan- 
tini is well-known to visitors to the 
Glyndebourne and Salzburg operas 
and to the San Carlo at Naples and 
frequently appears in joint recitals 
with his wife, Sena Jurinac. Mr. 
Tozzi is the Chicago-born bass-bari- 
tone who has moved into leading 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera this 
season with notable success. He has 
just been engaged by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Lawrence Winters, American bari- 
tone, will make another tour of 
South America this summer, but will 
be back for the regular concert sea- 
son. Mr. Winters had a string of 
successes in Europe last autumn when 





he sang in opera in Hamburg, Berlin 
and Stockholm and has been urgent- 
ly requested to return. 

Norman Scott, bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan, will be available 
for concerts and for appearances 
with orchestras for whose programs 
he has an exceptional repertory. Mr. 
Scott was likewise invited back to 
Europe where he had many suc- 
cesses last year but was unable to 
accept at this time. 

The Paganini String Quartet, one 
of the busiest of instrumental en- 
sembles, will be in America all sea- 
son, available in most states and with 
the same personnel: Henri Temianka 
and Gustave Rosseels, violinists; 
Charles Foidart, violist; Lucien La- 
Porte, cellist. 

The young American pianist, Theo- 
dore Lettvin, will have an extensive 
tour, matching the bumper seasons 
he has been having in recent years. 

The big dance news of the past 
year was the brilliant American de- 
but of the Royal Danish Ballet. This 


coming summer, Coppicus_ and 
Schang, in association with Robert 
Zeller, will bring eight principal 


dancers of the Royal Danish Ballet 
back here for a tour of important 
festivals and stadiums including 
Hollywood Bowl, Red Rocks at Den- 
ver, Ravinia Park at Chicago, Robin 
Hood Dell, Ellenville, N. Y., and 
Jacob’s Pillow. Inge Sand, one of the 
favorite dancing stars of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Zeller will be co- 
directors of the program. 





Kurt Weinhold 


(Continued from page 71) 

first tour of South America. In his 
debut season he plays as soloist with 
12 leading orchestras and in numer- 
ous recitals. Next summer he will 
again appear widely in Europe and 
will return for his second United 
States tour from Oct. 15 to Jan. 31, 
1958. 


American dramatic tenors for Wag- 
nerian operas have remained scarce 
here and abroad. A young tenor of 
this vocal timbre who is rapidly com- 
ing to the fore is Albert Da Costa, a 
native of New York State and a lead- 
ing member of the Metropolitan’s 
Wagnerian wing. After a successful 
appearance as Walther in “Die 
Meistersinger”, Mr. Da Costa will 
sing the title role in “Parsifal” this 
spring. He is adding to his repertoire 
the tenor leads in “Lohengrin”, “Die 
Walkiire” and “Tristan”, and also will 
sing Otello, Radames in “Aida” and 
Don José in “Carmen”. Solo engage- 
ments have been with the Little Or- 
chestra Society in “Ariadne auf 
Naxos”, the American Opera Society 
in “Medea”, the Boston Symphony at 
Tanglewood in “Die Meistersinger”, 
the Minneapolis and Seattle sym- 
phonies. 

Leonard Pennario’s concert career, 
launched with brilliance, has contin- 
ued with increasing distinction. His 
record-buying public has grown im- 
mensely with the issuance by Capitol 
of one best-selling disk after another, 
and he continues to enjoy sold-out 
tours every season. 

The constant success of Nadine 
Conner season after season in opera, 
recital, orchestra, radio and television 
are indicative of her versatility and 
artistry. For 1956-57 she will be 
completing what is probably her busi- 
est season to date. 


Igor Gorin, one of America’s out- 
standing baritones will appear for the 
first time next season in Barcelona at 
the Teatro Liceo in leading roles in 
“Parsifal”, “Salome” and “Eugen 





James Abresch 
Thomas Thompson, associate 
in management to Kurt Wein- 


hold 


Onegin”. He will sing the elder Ger- 
mont in “Traviata” with the NBC 
Opera during its second tour next 
fall. He also will concertize widely 
here and in Canada and will be heard 
again on the Telephone Hour. 
Frances Yeend has secured a unique 
position in opera, concert and with 
orchestra. This season she appeared 
with great success with the New York 
City Opera, the NBC Opera on tour, 
San Francisco’s Cosmopolitan Opera, 
the Cincinnati Opera, and the Hart- 
ford Opera, as well as with orches- 
tras in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Dallas, El Paso and 


Connecticut. New roles in which 
she scored were “Turandot” and 
“Tosca”. 


For the second consecutive season, 
the highest praise was bestowed on 
Chinese bass-baritone Yi-Kwei Sze 
after his January recital in Town Hall. 
One of the most distinctive recitalists 
of the day Mr. Sze excels as well 
with orchestra. 

Mezzo-soprano Frances __ Bible 
scored as Augusta in the premiere of 
Douglas Moore’s opera “The Ballad 
of Baby Doe” at Central City and in 
September added the role of Mignon 
to her long list of successes with the 
New York City Opera. With the 
NBC Opera on tour she sang Cher- 


ubino in “The Marriage of Figaro”. 
She was soloist with the Detroit, 
Cleveland, and San Antonio orches- 
tras, the Little Orchestra Society in 
“L’Enfance du Christ”, and will ap- 
pear with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic in April, in addition to opera 
performances in Houston and New 
Orleans. Her busy concert schedule 
will take her from coast to coast. 


With his first season under my di- 
rection a complete success, the ever- 
popular Welsh-American baritone, 
Thomas L. Thomas, is embarking on 
his first tour of the Antipodes this 
March and will also tour India and 
other countries in the Orient. His 
frequent appearances on the Voice of 
Firestone, and his recordings for Lon- 
don are bringing this fine voice into 
millions of homes. 

Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, is 
known to millions through her heavily 
booked concert tours and appearances 
on radio and television. She is an 
operatic favorite as well as a leading 
recording artist for Capitol. 

Walter Cassel began the current 
season with the creation of Horace 
Tabor in the world premiere of “The 
Ballad of Baby Doe”, at Central City, 
and ends it with a series of opera per- 
formances in Havana. In between he 
has toured with the NBC Opera as 
the Count in “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, sung “Tosca” and “Arabella” 
at the Metropolitan, and Alfio and 
Silvio at the San Antonio Opera Festi- 
val. His orchestra appearances and 
recitals from Canada to Florida and 
from San Francisco to Cape Cod are 
proof of Mr. Cassel’s constant popu- 
larity. Next season will see an ex- 
pansion of his Wagnerian activities 
both here and abroad. 


Jon Crain appeared with the New 
York City Opera in “Orpheus”, “Su- 
sannah” and “Die Fledermaus” and 
at the Metropolitan in “Arabella”. He 
sang in Grand Rapids, Wichita and 
San Antonio with orchestra and is in 
great demand in recital and in ora- 
torio. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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NEW YORK TIMES: Eva Liko- 
va’s portrayal of Violetta is a dis- 
tinguished characterization, well 
sung and beautifully acted... . 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN: 
(headline) EVA LIKOVA HAILED 
IN TRAVIATA... 


LOS ANGELES TIMES: Eva 
Likova’s fine-spun soprano soared 
with ease and phrasing of excel- 
lent taste ... (Verdi’s Requiem) 


DETROIT FREE PRESS: (head- 


line) EVA LIKOVA RETURNS 
IN TRIUMPH (Traviata) 


CHICAGO SUN TIMES: Donna 
Elvira was effectively sung and 
acted 

CINCINNATI TIMES’ STAR: 
the best Marguerite I heard in 
years... 


KANSAS CITY TIMES: Eva 
Likova sang Gilda with extraordi- 
nary beauty and warmth... 
ESTO MEXICO CITY: (Head- 
line) Eva Likova RECEIVED 
THE GREATEST OVATION... 
She is a lovely woman and magnifi- 
cent artist... 

DESTINO, BARCELONA: A 
free flowing voice of beautiful 
‘quality... 

WINDSOR, CAN. DAILY STAR: 
A magnificent job. . . her voice is 
simply beautiful. . . 
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OPERA Representative for 
US.A.: J 


335 W. 49th St., N. Y. 19. 


FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, 
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Address Secretary, 
EVA LIKOVA, 
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ROS STOPS . 


Cha 4 

OPERA REPERTOIRE: 
VIOLETTA La Traviata 
MIMI La Boheme 
NEDDA Pagliacci 
GILDA Rigoletto 
LIU Turandot 
ADINA Elisir d’Amore 
BUTTERFLY Mme. Butterfly 
MANON Manon 
MANON LESCAUT .. Manon Lescaut 
MARGUERITE Faust 
MICHAELA Carmen 


Tales of Hofmann 


OLYMPIA, GIULIETTA, ANTONIA 
COUNTESS, SUSANNA Marriage 


of Figaro 
DONNA ELVIRA, ZERLINA Don 
Giovanni 
EURIDICE Orfeo 
CHRISOTEMYS Elektra 
COMPOSER, ARIADNE Ariadne 
of Naxos 
TATJANA Eugene Onegin 


RECENT APPEARANCES: 


8 years leading soprano of 
NEW YORK CITY 
CENTER OPERA COMPANY % 


and guest Leading Soprano & Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera %& Gran Teatro 
Liceo, Barcelona, Spain % National 
Opera, Mexico City % Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera % Cosmopolitan Opera, 
San Francisco %& Pittsburgh Opera % 
New Orleans Opera % San Antonio 
Opera % Philadelphia Grand Opera *% 
Central City Opera % Kansas City 
Opera % San Juan, Puerto Rico *% 
Guest of Columbia Broadcasting Co., 
TV OPERA in Montreal, Canada 








ESOS 








National Artists 


(Continued from page 94) : 
the Cramer Opera Company in 
“Faust”. Thomas Hayward, who star- 
red in the Producer’s: Showcase TV 
production of “Rosalinda”, returned 
to the Metropolitan for his 11th sea- 
son following his tour with the NBC 
Opera. 

One of America’s favorite tenors, 
James Melton, appears in concert and 
on radio and TV. This season marks 
the first extensive American tour for 
Russian tenor, Andrea Nicolai. Rob- 
ert Rounseville has added another 
feather to his cap in the title role of 
the recent Broadway hit “Candide”. 
Two young artists from Canada, tenor 
Richard Verreau and_bass-baritone 
Joseph Rouleau, make their Covent 
Garden debuts this season. Joseph 
Boardman returned to Germany for 
appearances with the Hamburg, Miin- 
ster and Bremerhaven operas. In addi- 
tion to Metropolitan performances, 
Frank Guarrera was heard with the 
San Francisco, Central City, Miami 
and Cincinnati operas. 

Mack Harrell will present five New 
York recitals during the 1957-58 sea- 
son: “Masterpieces of Song Litera- 
ture from France, Germany, Austria, 
Scandinavia, Russia, Great Britain 
and America”. After scoring a great 
success as soloist with the Houston 
Symphony, Philip Maero was invited 
to perform in a series of engagements 
with the Houston Opera. 

One of the Metropolitan’s greatest 
stars, Robert Merrill will tour with 
the company after the current season. 
This year is the 20th season with the 
Metropolitan for Nicola Moscona and 
the 11th for Deszo Ernster. Bruce 
Mackay appeared in the Los Angeles 
Light Opera production of Rosalinda. 
Bass-baritone Carl Palangi, after 
completing his third season with the 
San Francisco Opera is currently on 
his sixth transcontinental tour. A 
favorite with both Europe and Amer- 
ican audiences, James Pease is per- 
forming in Europe with the Hamburg 
State Opera and at Covent Garden. 
Paul Schoeffler is also active on the 
European. music scene with appear- 
ances at the Vienna State Opera, La 
Scala, and Covent Garden. Gabriel 
Banat received rave reviews for his 
Carnegie Hall violin recital in No- 
vember. 

Internationally celebrated violinist 
Nathan Milstein was made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government. Julian Olevsky’s 
three-month European tour will take 
him through Holland, Brussels, Spain, 
Milan, Zurich, Dusseldorf, Munich 
and the Scandinavian countries. Fol- 
lowing his brilliant Carnegie Hall 
recital Ruggiero Ricci embarked upon 
a tour of Greece, Turkey, India, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, and Australia. Out- 
standing young violinist Aaron Ro- 
sand leaves soon for a tour of Ger- 
many under the auspices of the 
Amerika Haus. 

Another violinist on tour in Europe 
is the Israeli virtuoso Ruben Varga. 
And in the United States, Norman 
Carol is performing in concert and 
as soloist with orchestra. After re- 
turning from their tour of Spain, Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Greece under the 
auspice of ANTA, Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof embark upon their current 
series of engagements throughout the 
country. Violinist Oscar Shumsky, 
who recently was soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, and Raya Gar- 
bousova, one of America’s finest 
cellists, are both currently appearing 
on nationwide tours. Another eminent 
cellist, Joseph Schuster, leaves for his 
annual European concert tour in May. 
_One of the world’s leading harp 
virtuosos, Carlos Salzedo will be 
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heard in recital, as soloist with orches- 
tra as well as with the Salzedo En- 


semble. The nation’s number one 
French hornist, Joseph Eger continues 
to receive unqualified praise from the 
critics on his current solidly booked 
coast-to-coast tour with the Eger 
Players. By spring of 1957 the group 
will have given 110 concerts within 
2 seasons! Between concert engage- 
ments Mr. Eger will be recording 
with RCA Victor. 

Gina Bachauer, now on her sixth 
sold-out nationwide tour, gave three 
New York recitals: at the Frick Mu- 
seum, Hunter College, and her first at 
Carnegie Hall. Yuri Boukoff, the 
young Bulgarian pianist makes his 
first United States tour in 1957. The 
well-known pianist Henri Deering was 
heard as soloist at Lewisohn Stadium 
this past season, and will give a Town 
Hall recital in March. 

Cor de Groot, the distinguished 
Dutch pianist, made his American de- 
but with the Cincinnati Symphony 
and appeared in Town Hall in No- 
vember. He will return next season 
for his first extensive United States 
concert tour. Viennese pianist Joerg 
Demus, as 1956 winner of the coveted 
Busoni Prize, is now touring through- 
out Italy. Pianist Sydney Foster is 
once again fulfilling concert engage- 
ments throughout the nation. The 
young Viennese pianist Heinz Ham- 
merman was heard at Town Hall in 
another brilliant recital. Amparo 
Iturbi appeared on an extensive tour 
in addition to performances with her 
celebrated brother. Jose Iturbi’s sold- 
out tour gave him an opportunity to 
display his conducting technique as 
well as his keyboard virtuosity. 

Jacob Lateiner received phenom- 
enal acclaim for his 33 orchestral and 
recital engagements throughout Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, under the aus- 
pices of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. The climax of the tour 
was the final performance in Mel- 
bourne on Nov. 27, which opened the 
first music festival ever to be pre- 
sented in connection with the Olympic 
Games. Mr. Lateiner’s nationwide 
tour also included two New York ap- 
pearances, at the Frick Museum and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Seymour Lipkin was chosen to tour 
as soloist with the National Sym- 
phony. : 

Robert McDowell, now on his fifth 
United States concert tour, gave a 
distinguished recital at Town Hall 
this season. Robert Mueller recently 
returned from an extensive tour of 
Europe where critical acclaim accom- 
panied each performance. 

Forty million television viewers saw 
the life story of Ruth Slenczynska on 
“This Is Your Life” and hundreds 
heard her as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic. She is also the 
subject of a book by Louis Biancolli 
to be released in 1957. 

Alexander Uninsky is now in Eu- 
rope fulfilling engagements through- 
out the Continent. 1957 marks the 
25th wedding anniversary of the be- 
loved Luboshutz and Nemenoff and 
their 20th anniversary as a duo-piano 
team. Following their overwhelming 
success during 1956 on the nationwide 
tour of the Mozart Piano Festival, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff and nephew 
Boris Goldovsky combine their re- 
nowned talents in “Three Pianos and 
Orchestra”. As in the Mozart Piano 
Festival, their programs will offer 
one-, two- and three-piano concertos, 
Luboshutz and Goldovsky alternating 
as conductors. The Ferrante and 
Teicher recording, “Soundproof”, for 
Westminster has soared to the top in 
popularity. Their techniques of pre- 
pared-piano playing and their own 
unique piano arrangements have made 
them the subject of several magazine 


articles including High Fidelity and 
Hi-Fi in the Home. 

The piano team Nelson and Neal 
this season begin their eighth year of 
concerts with a total, to date, of 653 
recitals both here and abroad. Josette 
and Yvette Roman were acclaimed at 
their second Town Hall recital. Rapid- 
ly earning a reputation as one of the 
finest American chamber ensembles, 
the Alard Quartet made their Town 
Hall debut in December as the first 
string quartet to win the National 
Federation of Music Clubs Award. In 
addition to their nationwide tour the 
Griller String Quartet has given a 
series of concerts at Kaufman Audi- 
torium in New York. 

The Houston Symphony will tour 
the country this season under the dis- 
tinguished direction of guest conduc- 
tor Walter Susskind. Die Engelkinder, 
who charmed audiences on their first 
nationwide tour will return to the 
United States again next season. The 
Singing Boys of Norway, another 
group of talented youngsters, are on 
their second United States tour from 
Carnegie Hall through the Midwest. 
Between concert dates, balladeers 
Marais and Miranda completed a 
series of programs on “Creative Min- 
strelsy” at Columbia University. Mr. 
Marais wrote the score for the new 
Broadway show “Too Late the Phal- 
arope”, which was recently released 
on Decca records. 


The popular male quartets Men of 
Song and The Continental-aires are 
presently on their annual tours of the 
nation. Bozidar Kunc, known as a 
composer as well as a pianist, will 
embark upon his first tour under our 
management next season. The Gilbert 
and Sullivan Duo, Helen Roberts and 
Richard Walker, the great stars of 
D’Oyly Carte, are currently on their 
annual tour, presenting their program 
of songs and scenes from Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 

With their unique program of 
dances from all over the world, 
Carola Goya and Matteo are appear- 
ing throughout the United States in 
an extensive tour which will also in- 
clude concerts in Canada and Pan- 
ama. One of America’s top “pop” 
pianists, George Feyer will appear on 
radio and TV again this season in 
addition to his regular coast-to-coast 
concert engagements. Versatile pianist 
Stan Freeman, who appeared on TV’s 
Home Show and with the Cincinnati 
Symphony in December, continues his 
United States tour of over 50 cities. 

The United States tour of the trio 
of balladeers, the Wayfarers, included 
a concert at the Kaufman Concert 
Hall on Jan. 19. Richard Dyer-Bennet 
returned to Town Hall for the first 
time in three years on Feb. 2. The 
poet-composer-singer - instrumentalist 
will be heard in over 50 concerts 
throughout the nation this season. 





Ronald A. Wilford 
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quiem” with Margaret Hillis’ Ameri- 
can Concert Choir at Town Hall, the 
role of Marguerite in the Pittsburgh 
Opera’s “Faust”, and as soloist with 
the Baltimore Symphony. She is 
available for the 1957-58 season for 
appearances with orchestra, in opera 
and recitals. 

Magda Laszlo, Hungarian soprano, 
returned to the United States for ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Symphony 
and major orchestra and television 
engagements in Canada. She also 
scored at the Ojai Festival under the 
direction of Igor Stravinsky. Cur- 
rently fulfilling a heavy European op- 
era and concert schedule, Miss Laszlo 
will be available for a limited period 
during the 1957-58 season. 

Donald Gramm, leading bass-bari- 
tone of the New York City Opera, 
has, in addition to a busy season at 
the City Center, appeared in two pro- 
ductions of the American Opera So- 
ciety and in a recent performance of 
Rossini’s “Petite Messe Solennelle” at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In 
April he will be soloist in Bach’s “St. 
John Passion” with the American 
Concert Choir. He appeared twice 
with the San Francisco Symphony, 
and was soloist with the Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati symphonies and the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
He will be featured soloist at the Ann 
Arbor May Festival, will also appear 
at the Bethlehem Bach Festival, and 
will sing Dandini in “Cenerentola” 
with the New Orleans Opera. He still 
is available for a limited number of 
engagements for 1957-58. 

Aldo Ciccolini, distinguished young 
pianist, who joins the Wilford Man- 
agement this season, continues his 
tours in the United States, Europe 
and South America. He has appeared 
as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Cincinnati symphonies and 
recorded for Angel. After a year’s 
absence in Europe and South Amer- 
ica, Mr. Ciccolini will return in the 
fall of 1957 and is now being booked 
for ~ paapeaa appearances and solo re- 
citals. 


Pietro Scarpini, eminent Italian 
pianist, is currently fulfilling an in- 
tensive one-month coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States which includes 
three performances with the San 
Francisco Symphony. He also will 
appear in Mexico and, in early spring, 
will return to Europe for major en- 
gagements including six performances 
with Amsterdam’s Concertgebouw. 
He will be available for orchestra and 
solo appearances in January, Febru- 
ary and March of 1958. 

Michael Tree, young violinist, 
opened the current season with 25 
recitals throughout the Midwest. He 
also was soloist with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic in Los Angeles 
and on tour. His current engagements 
include appearances with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and recitals in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Quebec and on 
CBC-TV. He will open his 1957-58 
season with a Carnegie Hall recital 
and is available for orchestra and solo 
appearances. 


Colbert-LaBerge 


(Continued from page 73) 

York Philharmonic - Symphony chil- 
dren’s concerts and is also pursuing 
a busy concert career. Fernando Val- 
enti is continuing the recording of the 
complete Scarlatti harpsichord son- 
atas for Westminster but finds time 
for an impressive array of solo con- 
certs. 

In the field of special attractions, 
Colbert-LaBerge offers the Barri Op- 
era Company presenting performances 
of highlights from opera favorites, 
staged and in costume. : 

The Organ Division, under the di- 
rection of Lilian Murtagh, presents 
the following organists for the 1957- 
58 season: Nita Akin, Robert Baker, 
Claire Coci, David Craighead, Cath- 
arine Crozier, Jeanne Demessieux, 
Fernando Germani, Hugh Giles, 
George Markey, Marilyn Mason, 
Alexander McCurdy, Robert Noeh- 
ren, Alexander Schreiner, William 
Teague and Arden Whitacre. Jean 
Langlais and Flor Peeters are sched- 
uled to return in the 1958-59 season. 
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Earl William 
WILD LEWIS 


pianist 


... prodigious technician . .. phe- * Leading tenor NBC Television Opera Theatre 


nomenal... sheer heroics... dazzling * Leading tenor Mozart Festival, Stratford, Conn. 


octave passages ... utmost bravura 
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* Singing star Caesar’s Hour NBC-TV 
“|. . William Lewis is a distinct find. He was handsome 
and acted well, his enunciation was of the clearest both 
; in songs and dialogue, his tenor voice was of ingratiating 
New York Times quality and his sense of Mozart style impeccable. ... ” 


Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times 


NOW BOOKING 1957-1958 


CONCERT-TELEVISION-RADIO m@ OPERA-CONCERT-TELEVISION-RADIO 


Also available for a limited number of 
JOINT RECITALS 


Exclusive representation: Genia Cherkassky 
117 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
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opera appearances here after a new 
series of triumphs in Europe and 
South America. He was the first 
American male singer to appear in 
Yugoslavia since World War II, and 
the first American to sing Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” at the Bayreuth 
Festival. At the Metropolitan he ap- 
peared in the season’s first perform- 
ances of “Aida”, “Tosca”, “Tales of 
Hoffmann”, and “Carmen”. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the baton of Eugene Ormandy, will 
make its fifth national tour this year, 
playing a total of 24 concerts in 22 
cities in 14 states. The tour follows 
the appearance of the Philadelphians 
at the Ann Arbor May Festival, where 
they will play six concerts in four 


ays. 

Arthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra took to the road again 
in January for the fifth consecutive 
sold-out tour. Their current nine- 
week itinerary includes 70 perform- 
ances. They will take a vacation next 
season, but much of the same effer- 
vescent repertory which has made this 
one of music’s most popular attrac- 
tions may still be heard on their best- 
selling Victor records. 


In January, JOJ announced the ad- 
dition to its list of the eminent Met- 
ropolitan and San Francisco opera 
tenor Brian Sullivan. At the Metro- 
politan this year Mr. Sullivan sings 
his initial “Parsifal”, and repeats his 
Tamino in “The Magic Flute”. He 
sang again this season for “The Voice 
of Firestone” and “The Telephone 
Hour”: In June he appears in “La 
Traviata” under the auspices of Ha- 
vana’s Sociedad Pro-Arte Musicale, 
and in July sings again at the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. 

Highlighting Metropolitan mezzo- 
soprano Mildred Miller’s current sea- 
son was an outstanding Town Hall 
recital debut in December. Other re- 
cent engagements have included 
Grant Park, Ravinia, Hollywood Bowl 
and San Antonio symphony appear- 
ances, and a performance of her fa- 
mous “Carmen” with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. At the Metropolitan 
she scored as Suzuki in “Madama 
Butterfly”, Cherubino in “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and Nicklause in 
“The Tales of Hoffman”. She was 
seen and heard coast-to-coast via Met- 
ropolitan broadcasts, “The Voice of 
— and “The Telephone 

our”. 


Martha Lipton won critical honors 
for her portrayal of Augusta Tabor 
in “The Ballad of Baby Doe” pre- 
miere at Central City last summer. 
She scored again in the “Omnibus” 
TV network production of this Doug- 
las Moore-John La Touche work this 
February. Other 1956-57 highlights 
include her performances as Fricka in 
the Metropolitan’s “Rheingold”, ap- 
pearances at the Chicago Lyric Opera, 
with the American Opera Society and 
the orchestras of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit and Minneapolis. 

The Metropolitan’s young colora- 
tura soprano Dolores Wilson, who cre- 
ated the title role in Central City’s 
“Baby Doe” premiere, scored in a last- 
minute substitution for Maria Callas 
in “Lucia” at the Metropolitan in De- 
cember. Her debut as Zerlina in “Don 
Giovanni” at the Chicago Lyric Opera 
was followed by performances as Mu- 
setta in “La Bohéme”. 

Added to the roster of Judson, 
O’Neill and Judd pianists this season 
were the famous European artist Clara 
Haskil and the young Israeli virtuoso 
Stanley Babin. 

Critical inquiry from the press 
(“Where have the managers been?”) 


was aroused when Mme. Haskil 
played with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and the Boston Sym- 
phony last fall. The intervention of 
wars, illness and European commit- 
ments had kept her from the United 
States for 30 years until Arthur Jud- 
son arranged for her return. Mme. 
Haskil is scheduled to play recitals in 
key cities and as soloist with the or- 
chestras of Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Buffalo, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit and Denver in early 
1958. 

Stanley Babin won a double set of 
favorable New York notices last Oc- 
tober when he made his orchestra de- 
but with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
and then played the same weekend at 
the opening of the Philharmonia sea- 
son at Brooklyn’s Academy of Music. 
Now an American citizen, Babin re- 
ceived the major part of his training 
at the Curtis Institute with the late 
Isabelle Vengerova. 

_ Two notable young American vio- 
lin virtuosos joined the CAMI list 
when Judson, O’Neill and Judd signed 
with 17-year-old Eric Friedman and 
21-year-old David Abel. Friedman, a 





. 


Johnnie Evans, manager, Co- 
lumbia Artists recital depart- 
ment 


pupil of {van Galamian, has appeared 
as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Little Orches- 
tra Society of New York, and the Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington, 
among others. He made an outstand- 
ing Carnegie Hall recital debut last 
November. David Abel, who made 
his debut with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony at the age of 14, has concert- 
ized extensively on the West Coast. 
Recently (1956, 1957) he has also 
played rave-reviewed New York and 
San Francisco recitals and re-engage- 
ments with the Boston and San Fran- 
cisco symphonies. 

Promised to the American music 
public for season 1958-59 are two 
young sopranos who have been in the 
European spotlight recently. The 
young Scandinavian soprano Aase 
Loevberg, who has been making such 
a stir in music circles on the Conti- 
nent, goes from the Stockholm Opera 
this year to sing at the Vienna State 
Opera under Herbert von Karajan. 
American soprano Anna Moffo, who 
first went to Europe as a Fulbright 
scholar, has been making news with 
her performances at Milan’s La Scala, 
at the Rome Opera House, at the Salz- 
burg and Aix-en-Provence festivals 
and in the summer opera series in 
Rome under the direction of Tullio 
Serafin. She may be heard in “Falstaff” 
under the direction of Herbert von 
Karajan on Angel records recent re- 
lease of that opera. 

_ Expected to make her concert debut 
in New York this summer in an event 
of singular Importance is another 
young American soprano who has 
been in the news in foreign music 
circles recently: Gloria Davy, who or- 
iginally went to Europe as Bess in the 


famous “Porgy and Bess” touring 
company, has appeared at most of 
Europe’s major music centers, and re- 
cently she scored spectacularly in her 
recital debut in Buenos Aires’ Theatre 
Col6én. 

Also new to the JOJ soprano roster 
is the well-known young singer Sylvia 
StahIlman, who first came to interna- 
tional attention singing, under the 
name of Giulia Bardi, with the Brus- 
sels Opera. The late Olin Downes 
wrote from Belgium, “I asked, ‘Are 
your houses always packed?’ and was 
told, ‘When Bardi sings, they come!’” 
Miss Stahlman starred opening night 
at the New York City Opera last fall, 
and has also won praise in this 
country recently for Stratford Festival, 
Pittsburgh Symphony and Washington 
(D.C.) Opera Society performances. 


Europe greeted soprano Lois Mar-’ 


shall with phenomenal press acclaim 
when she made her debut in London 
with Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic last spring, fol- 
lowed by appearances at the Harro- 
gate Festival, the Eisteddfod in Wales 
and a Hamburg recital debut. She re- 
corded Handel’s “Solomon” and Mo- 
zart’s “Il Seraglio” under Sir Thomas 
for Angel. In December, she scored in 
Europe in “Messiah” performances 
with Sir John Barbirolli and the Hallé 
Orchestra, in her Royal Albert Hall 
debut with the London Philharmonic, 
and in a rave-reviewed Amsterdam re- 
cital debut at the Concertgebouw. At 
the 1957 Edinburgh Festival she will 
sing the Brahms “Requiem” with Sir 
John and the Hallé Orchestra, the 
“Four Last Songs” of Richard Strauss 
with Eugen Jochum and the Bavarian 
Radio Orchestra, and a solo recital. 
She is also scheduled for an extensive 
tour of Great Britain, France and 
Holland in the Fall, concluding with 
oratorio performances, including four 
repeats of the “Messiah” in England 
with Sir John. 

David Lloyd, who created the role 
of Pierre in the NBC-TV Opera The- 
atre’s premiere on Prokofieff’s “War 
and Peace” in January, also sang with 
the NBC Opera Company on its debut 
tour last fall, as Pinkerton in “Butter- 
fly”. His 1956-57 schedule also in- 
cluded six performances with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony among 
other orchestral engagements and re- 
citals. Lloyd is also scheduled for 
England this spring for oratorio per- 
formances. 

Bass - baritone Kenneth Smith’s 
singing and acting as General Kutu- 
zoff in the NBC-TV “War and Peace” 
was unanimously singled out for 
praise. Smith made his debut with the 
New York City Opera last fall in the 
premiere of “The Tempest”, reveated 
his “Don Giovanni” in St. Louis with 
the Mozart Concert Group, and sang 
as soloist with such orchestras as 
those of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans. and the 
Little Orchestra Society of New York. 

The striking talents of soprano 
Phyllis Curtin were vividly showcased 
this season on the NBC Opera Com- 
pany’s gala debut tour. At the New 
York City Opera she scored in the 
title role in the premiere of Carlisle 
Floyd’s “Susannah”. In addition to 
her recitals, she appeared as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony, the Bal- 
timore Symphony, and at the Brevard 
Music Festival. In February she sings 
another New York Town Hall recital. 

Baritone Mac Morgan also joined 
the NBC Opera Company last fall fol- 
lowing guest appearances last summer 
at the Berkshire Festival with Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony. He 
starred with the Mozart Concert 
Opera Group in “Cosi fan tutte” with 
the Baltimore Symphony, and “Don 
Giovanni” with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 


The popular baritone Edwin Steffe 
continues to be a recital favorite 
across the country; his current concert 
schedule covers over half the 48 states 
and provinces in Canada. He also 
sang this season with the St. Louis 
Symphony and will be guest soloist 
with the Toronto Symphony _ this 
spring. 

Tenor John McCollum’s schedule 
this season includes Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” and _ Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony with the Boston 
Symphony and Charles Munch, 
Haydn’s “The Seasons” with Boston’s 
distinguished Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, and appearances with the or- 
chestras of San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, St. Louis and Spokane. 

Soprano Camilla Williams, con- 
tinued to win international praise this 
season, singing opera and recitals in 
Vienna, Berlin, Salzburg, London, 
Stuttgart and Rome. She appeared at 
the Vienna State Opera this season as 
Aida and as Butterfly at the Volk- 
soper. Her American tour includes a 
number of joint recitals with baritone 
Todd Duncan. Mr. Duncan, also a 
veteran of many European tours, won 
repeated successes in his latest tour of 
Scandinavia this fall, playing over a 
score of concerts in the major cities 
there before going on to Portugal. He 
returned for his annual American 
tour in January. ; 

The young baritone Robert Kirk- 
ham, who joins the Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd division this year, is a Rosa 
Ponselle protege. Kirkham’s success 
in his debut at the Baltimore Civic 
Opera last season resulted in a return 
appearance this year to sing in “L’En- 
fance du Christ” with the Baltimore 
Symphony. 

Tenor Charles Kullman followed 
his “Carmen” performances in Cin- 
cinnati with repeats of the Don Jose 
role, and with “Fledermaus” appear- 
ances with the Northwest Grand 
Opera Association in Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Portland and Vancouver, B. if 

Among the important new musical 
offerings from Judson, O'Neill and 
Judd for the 1957-58 season is a gala 
Concerto Festival, featuring pianist 
Eugene List and New York’s distin- 
guished Knickerbocker Players in a 
program of five concertos. List will 
be soloist in four of the five works. 
The pianist and his wife, violinist Car- 
roll Glenn, preceded their current 
American season with an ANTA- 
sponsored tour of India, Pakistan, In- 
donesia and Singapore. In February 
they are opening the annual WNYC 
American Music Festival with the 
Knickerbocker Players at New York's 
Town Hall, playing the Nordoff 
Double Concerto, which was com- 
missioned by and dedicated to them. 


Pianist Geza Anda returned for his 
second sold-out American tour in Oc- 
tober. His two seasons here have 
been sparked by engagements and re- 
engagements with the Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis orchestras, among 
others. Anda’s Angel Record re- 
leases now include a _ repertoire of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Bartok, Liszt, and, with 
Clara Haskil, two-piano concertos of 
Mozart and Bach. 

Eugene Istomin, whose concert ac- 
tivities now cover six continents, re- 
turned from Europe in December to 
play a North American season, in- 
cluding appearances with the orches- 
tras of San Francisco, Philadeiphia, 
Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Denver and Milwaukee, in addition to 
his recitals. He rejoins Pablo Casals 
at the April-May festival in Puerto 
Rico, prior to making another South 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Susannah— New American Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 
the opera the key motive of which 
is the following (Ex. 2): 
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This is a lovely reverie with a 
simple but beautifully enhancing 
orchestral accompaniment in which 
Susannah dreams of places beyond 
the mountains “where the folks talk 
nice, an’ the folks dress nice”. Yet, 
having seen, she would return to 
the valley. 

Echoing the final phrase of her 
song, Sam appears as Little Bat 
flees in fright. Somewhat addicted 
to drink, Sam nevertheless is an 
honest and noble. soul who feels 
from the heart and knows only too 
well, perhaps, the darkness in the 
hearts of many among whom he 
and his sister live. She tells him 
about the dance and he speculates 
upon the possibility of her leaving 
him soon to get married. Susannah 
pooh-poohs this and, before retir- 
ing, insists that Sam sing her the 
“Jaybird” song, a ditty of typical 
folksong quality (Ex. 3) in which 
she soon joins him. 


Ex. 3 
Scher zanche (-\: 92) 
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tain line by one of the women is: 
“I wouldn't tech them peas 0’ 
her’n.” 

Here and elsewhere between the 
set pieces, of which there are not 
many, Floyd has used mainly sung 
dialogue (as distinguished from 
recitative) approximating skillfully 
and with musical sensitivity natural 
speech inflections and tempos 
against a continuous musical back- 
ground over which a mixture of 
speaking, speaking on pitch and in 
rhythm, and full singing voice are 
used without jarring transitions. 
This is a difficult thing to do con- 
vincingly, but Floyd has managed 
it extraordinarily well, and it is 
one of the most powerful contribu- 
tions to the dramatic effectiveness 
of the whole piece. 

In the turbulent closing scene of 
the first act, Little Bat comes to 
the farm and excitedly tells Susan- 
nah what the gossip about her is, 
adding the numbing admission that 
they had made him say he himself 
had been intimate with her. In 
humiliation and “rage, Susannah 
screams: “Git away, you lyin’ var- 
mint, and don’t y’ never come 
back!” Waiiing and _blubbering, 
Little Bat runs off. Sam, who has 
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Scene 3 sounds the first note of 
coming disaster when four of the 
elders are out in the field near the 
Polk place searching for a “crick” 
(creek) which the Reverend Blitch 
can use for his baptisms and they 
discover Susannah bathing nude in 
the stream. She is unaware of their 
presence, but they exclaim to each 
other that she is a shameless wench 
who must be brought to punish- 
ment the while they feast their eyes 
lustfully upon her. This scene, so 
crucial to the drama, was badly 
staged in New York. Neither Sus- 
annah nor even her shadow was to 
be seen; the elders merely yelped 
and pointed into a black drapery. 
and many in the audience, not 
catching all the words, assumed 
Susannah had been caught in an 
even more remarkable situation 
than the composer intended. 

Scene 4 returns to the church- 
yard where a potluck supper is 
about to take place. There is an 
ominous hush over the assembled 
country people, all of whom now 
know of Susannah’s shame. They 
gossip about her churlishly but be- 
come quickly silent when she ap- 
pears with a dish of field peas as 
her contribution. Gradually she be- 
comes aware of their hostility and, 
after one of the elders says: “You 
ain’t welcome here”, she withdraws 
in pain and bewilderment. The cur- 
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overheard the foregoing, comes 
forward to console Susannah. 
“What’s it all about, Sam?” she 
implores. And in a gentle, philoso- 
phical song, he replies: “It’s about 
the way people is made, I reckon, 
an’ how they like to believe what’s 
bad. How short they are on lovin’ 
kindness. It must make the good 
Lord sad.” 

The scene is the same at the 
opening of Act II. Several days 
have passed and Susannah’s spirit 
has begun to wilt under the virulent 
scorn of the community: “Mebbe 
I'm all they say I am. Mebbe the 
devil is in me.” Sam exhorts her to 
hold firm in the right and to face 
the people down by appearing at 
the revival meeting that evening. 
Meanwhile he must be gone over- 
night to bag the game in his traps. 

Scene 2 is the interior of the 
church. The choir is swinging along 
lustily in a rhythmically catchy 


Ex. 4 
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Composer’s Credo 


IN a letter to the author of this article, Carlisle Floyd set 

forth what may be considered his credo as an opera com- 
poser. As the article says, “It is of the greatest relevance that 
the composer has designated this work as a musical drama 
rather than an opera. It serves to emphasize his strong con- 
viction that opera as a stage genre must be valid and convinc- 
ing and that the major responsibility for this lies with the book. 

“My first consideration in attempting an opera,” says Floyd, 
“is whether or not the subject is one in which the emotional, 
psychological, and philosophical conflicts of the story can be 


externalized through action and visible situation and still 
retain absorbing, multi-dimensional characters. For the very 
reason that opera must be primarily externalized, we have 
erred too often, I feel, in favor of situation, leaving character 
development in a rather primitive, elementary state. It was 
because the subject seemed to have possibilities for both situa- 
tion and character that I was drawn to the story of Susannah. 
The story, as I conceived it, seemed to me to be explosive 
with theatrical potential and foreseeable situations which 
would lend themselves to musical treatment and exploitation. 

“Also, I feel it is time that we who write operas attempt 
to make some commentary on timeless human problems in a 
contemporary way, and that it is not inappropriate that an 
opera have a ‘theme’, so long as it is not tiresomely didactic. 
Thus Susannah again qualified with its theme of persecution 


and concomitant psychological ramifications.” 








tune characteristic of American re- 
vival hymns (Ex. 4). This ended, 
the Reverend Blitch begins his hell- 
fire sermon in a low, ominous voice. 
At first his words are spoken, but, 
as he waxes to his subject, they 
gradually become musical and at 
the height of his frenzied exhorta- 
tion they engage the full singing 
voice. The choir now resumes with 
a droning “invitation” hymn over 


Ex. 5 
Andante prangende (Fe 00) 


me 


which the shouted pleas of the 
preacher are to be heard for lost 
souls to come to salvation. One by 
one, couples come forward, but 
Blitch is begging, with obviously 
mixed feelings, for a particular soul 
—that of Susannah who is sitting 
alone on a bench gazing at him as 
though transfixed. The congrega- 
tion is hushed and tense as she 
rises and slowly begins to move 
toward Blitch. But suddenly, with a 
shudder, she shakes off the trance 
and, with screams of “No!”, “No!” 
she rushes from the church. 

In this scene Floyd has captured 
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completely the mystical, almost 
orgiastic, atmosphere of a revival 
meeting. He has built up the emo- 
tional crescendo with great skill, 
and the fulminations of the preach- 
er against the background of the 
choir produce a gripping dramatic 
effect. 

Scene 3, an hour later, finds Sus- 
annah on the porch of the house 
singing softly to herself a modal 
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ballad, “Come back, O summer”. 
(Ex. 5) which is one of the most 
delightful melodic episodes in the 
opera. Then Blitch appears, saying 
he is concerned for the welfare of 
her soul. Susannah pours out her 
bitterness over the injustice done 
her, and Blitch reverts wearily to 
a recital of his own unhappiness 
and loneliness and the need he has 
for a woman to love. Slowly he 
puts his arm about her and moves 
toward the house. Emotionally ex- 
hausted and barely conscious, Sus- 
annah permits herself to be led— 
“T jes’ cain’t fight no more”—and 
they go in. 

The next scene is again in the 
church where Blitch is praying in 
desperate sincerity for the salvation 

(Continued on page 174) 





This article is reprinted with permis- 
sion from the Winter 1956-57 issue of 
“Tempo” magazine, of London. Musical 
examples are used by permission of 
Boosey and Hawkes; copyright 1956 by 
Carlisle Floyd; copyright assigned 1956 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 
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For full particulars, 
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Artists from the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


Studying with 
Mr. Margolis 


ROBERT MERRILL 


(His only voice teacher) 


JEROME HINES 
JEAN MADEIRA 
GERHARD PECHNER 
LAWRENCE DAVIDSON 
THOMAS HAYWARD 


OSIE HAWKINS . 


Also teacher of 


LUCIA FERRARIS KELSTON 


Soprano of International Fame 


MARJORIE GORDON 


Leading Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 


LUCIA EVANGELISTA 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
Cincinnati Opera Co. 


VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
Philadelphia-LaScala Opera Co. 
San Francisco Opera Assn. 


ERA TOGNOLI 


Verona, Italy 


Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 
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Religion of the Pianoforte 


(Continued from page 12) 

{magine these people going to six 
pianos and simultaneously striking 
up “The Mikado”, “Dinorah”, 
“Faust”, “Aida”, “Fidelio”, and 
“Gotterdammerung”. Nay, imagine 
them doing it, not in the same 
room, but even in the same house, 
or in the same square, with the 
windows open in summer! In Ger- 
man towns they have a music cur- 
few, and will not let you play after 
a stated hour in the evening. When 
Liszt was teaching at Weimar, play- 
ing the pianoforte with the window 
open was a public misdemeanor 
punishable by fine. The only won- 
der is that the piano is permitted 
at all except in lighthouses and 
other detached residences. 


Like the Noise of Cabs 


At present unmusical people get 
used to the noise of a piano just 
as they get used to the noise of 
cabs clattering past; but in the end 
the pianos will make most people 
musical; and then there will be an 
end of the present anarchic tolera- 
tion. For just in proportion as you 
like bungling on a piano yourself 
does the bungling of others offend 
and disturb you. In truth, just as 
the face a man sees when he looks 
in the glass is not his face as his 
neighbor sees it, so the music we 
hear when we play is not what our 
neighbors hear. I know no way 
out of the difficulty just at present. 

We cannot go back to the clavi- 
chord unless we listen to it through 
a microphone; for though you can 
play Bach fugues on a clavichord, 
you cannot play “Suoni la tromba”, 
or “Di quella pira”, or the “Ra- 
diocksy [sic] March”, or the “Ride 
of the Valkyries”—at least, not to 
your heart’s content. 

Even good playing and good 
pianos are eternally impossible. 
For the laws of nature forbid good 
playing with our keyboard, which 
defies the human hand and only 
gives us the run of the 12 keys 
on condition that they are all per- 
ceptibly out of tune. And the laws 
of nature equally seem, so far, to 
decree that the pianoforte action 
which gives the most perfect touch 
will not last; so that if you get an 
ideal piano at a cost of some hun- 
dreds of pounds, in five years you 
will want a new one. But you are 
far more likely, as the income-tax 
returns prove, to be compelled to 
put up with a 25-pound piano on 
the three years’ system; and though 
excellent French pianets (consider- 
ing) are to be had at that price, the 
ordinary British householder pre- 
fers a full-sized walnut piano of the 
sort that justifies the use of dyna- 
mite. 


Neighbors’ Curse 


Thus we appear to be driven to 
this lamentab!e alternative: either 
to give up the best part of our cul- 
ture or else make it a curse to the 
people downstairs or next door. 
We seem hardly to have the right 
to hesitate; for now that the moral 
basis of pianism as a means of giv- 
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ing pleasure to others is exploded, 
and shown to correspond to the 
exact opposite of the facts of the 
case, it appears to be our plain 
duty to forbid amateur music al- 
together, and to insist on romance 
and poetry being restricted to their 
silent, incomplete, merely literary 
expression. 

But this, I submit, we dare not do. 
Without music we shall surely perish 
of drink, morphia, and all sorts of 
artificial exaggerations of the cruder 
delights of the senses. Asceticism 
will not save us, for the conclusive 
reason that we are not ascetics. Man, 
as he develops, seeks constantly a 
keener pleasure, in the pursuit of 
which he either destroys himself or 
develops new faculties of enjoyment. 
He either strives to intensify the sat- 
isfaction of resting, eating, and drink- 
ing, the excitement and exercise of 
hunting, and the ardor of courtship, 
by “refining” them into idleness, glut- 
tony, dispsomania, hideous cruelty, 
and ridiculous vice, or else he devel- 
ops his feeling until it becomes poetic 
feeling, and sets him thinking with 
pleasure of nobler things. 


Feeling Begets Thinking 


Observe, if you please, the order 
of development here: it is all-im- 
portant, as I shall show, even at the 
cost of a digression. It is feeling that 
sets a man thinking, and not thought 
that sets him feeling. The secret of 
the absurd failure of our universities 
and academic institutions in general 
to produce any real change in the 
students who are constantly passing 
through them is that their method is 
invariably to attempt to lead their 
pupils to feeling by way of thought. 
For example, a musical student is ex- 
pected to gradually acquire a sense 
of the poetry of the Ninth Symphony 
by accumulating information as to 
the date of Beethoven’s birth, the 
compass of the contrafagotto, the 
number of sharps in the key of D 
major, and so on, exactly analogous 
processes being applied in order to 
produce an appreciation of painting, 
Greek poetry, or what not. Result: 
the average sensual boy comes out 
the average sensual man, with his 
tastes in no discoverable way differ- 
ent from those of the young gentle- 
man who has preferred an articled 
clerkship in a solicitor’s office to 
Oxford or Cambridge. 


Beyond Technical Instruction 


All education, as distinct from 
technical instruction, must be edu- 
cation of the feeling; and such edu- 
cation must consist in the appeal of 
actual experiences to the senses, with- 
out which literary descriptions ad- 
dressed to the imagination cannot be 
rightly interpreted. Marriage, for in- 
stance, is admittedly an indispensable 
factor in the education of the com- 
plete man or woman. But in educa- 
tional institutions appeals to the 
senses can only take the form of per- 
formances of works of art; and the 
bringing of such performances to the 
highest perfection is the true business 
of our universities. 

This statement will surprise no- 
body but a university man. Fortu- 
nately there is no such thing as an 
absolutely pure specimen ‘of that 
order. If it were possible to shut off 
from a boy all the influence of home, 
and to confine him absolutely to pub- 
lic-school life and university life, the 
resultant pure product of what we 


call “education” would be such a 
barbarous cub or insufferable prig as 
we can only conceive by carefully ob- 
serving the approaches to these types 
which are occasionally produced at 
present. But such a complete speciali- 
zation is not possible. You cannot 
wholly shut art out now, even with 
the assistance of modern architects. 

Though my name is to be found 
on the books of no Oxford college, 
I have enjoyed all the real education 
which the university has to offer by 
simply walking through the univer- 
sity, and looking at its beautiful old 
quadrangles. I know fairly-educated 
Oxford men, though, to be sure, they 
are all truants and smugglers, con- 
noisseurs of the London theaters and 
galleries, with pictures, pianofortes, 
and beautiful things of one kind or 
another in their rooms, and shelves 
upon shelves of books that are never 
used as textbooks. 

I remember conversing once with 
the late Master of Balliol, an amiable 
gentleman, stupendously ignorant 
probably, but with a certain flirta- 
tious, old-maidish frivolity about him 
that had, and was meant to have, the 
charm of a condescension from so 
learned a man. In Oxford he was 
regarded as a master educator. I 
would ask, what right he had to that 





distinction in a country where Hallé 
had made, and was conducting, the 
Manchester band; where August 
Manns, with Sir George Grove, had 
created the Crystal Palace orchestra; 
and where Richter was teaching us 
what Wagner taught him? Sir Fred- 
erick Burton, as master of the Na- 
tional Gallery, Sir Augustus Harris, 
as master of the Royal Italian Opera, 
were and are worth to England, edu- 
cationally, 40,000 Masters of Balliol. 

Which is the greater educator, pray 
—your tutor, when he coaches you 
for the Ireland scholarship or Miss 
Janet Achurch, when she plays Nora 
for you? You cannot witness “A 
Doll’s House” without feeling, and, 
as an inevitable consequence, think- 
ing; but it is evident that the Ireland 
scholarship would break up Oxford 
unless it could be won without either 
feeling or thinking. I might give a 
thousand illustrations, if space per- 
mitted, or if criticism of the univer- 
sity system were my main purpose 
instead of my digression. 

Taking it, then, as established that 
life is a curse to us unless it operates 
as pleasurable activity, and that as 
it becomes more intense with the 
upward evolution of the race it re- 
quires a degree of pleasure which 
cannot be extracted from the alimen- 
tary, predatory, and amatory instincts 
without ruinous perversions of them; 
seeing, also that the alternative of 
“high thinking” is impossible until 
it is started by “high feeling”, to 
which we can only come through the 
education of the senses—are we to 
deliberately reverse our Puritan tra- 





ditions and aim at becoming a nation 
of skilled voluptuaries? Certainly. It 
may require some reflection to see 
that high feeling brings high thinking; 
but we already know, without reflec- 
tion, that high thinking brings what 
is called plain living. 


Apostles of Vegetarianism 


In this century the world has pro- 
duced two men—Shelley and Wagner 
—in whom intense poetic feeling was 
the permanent state of their con- 
sciousness, and who were certainly 
not restrained by any religious, con- 
ventional, or prudential considera- 
tions from indulging themselves to 
the utmost of their opportunities. Far 
from being gluttonous, drunken, 
cruel, or debauched, they were 
apostles of vegetarianism and water- 
drinking; had an utter horror of vio- 
lence and “sport”; were notable 
champions of the independence of 
women; and were, in short, driven 
into open revolution against the so- 
cial evils which the average sensual 
man finds extremely suitable to him. 
So much is this the case that the 
practical doctrine of these two arch- 
voluptuaries always presents itself to 
ordinary persons as a_ saint-like 
asceticism. 

If, now, relieved of all apprehen- 
sions as to the social safety of allow- 
ing the world to make itself happy, 
we come to consider which of the 
arts is the most potent to this end, 
we must concede that eminence to 
music, because it alone requires for 
its enjoyment an artistic act on the 
part of its reader, which act, in its 
perfection, becomes such an act of 
re-creation as Wagner found in Liszt’s 
playing of Beethoven’s sonatas. There 
is no need in this account to set up 
the musician above the painter, the 
master-builder, or the sculptor. There 
are points at which all rivalry be- 
tween the arts vanishes. When you 
are looking at the Turner watercolors 
in the National Gallery, the poetic 
feeling which they so exquisitely and 
sufficingly express completely de- 
livers you from that plane on which 
mere hero-worshippers squabble as to 
whether the painter or the composer 
of music is the better man. Nonethe- 
less, in the National Gallery, the 
feeling is expressed by the painter 
and not by you, although your feel- 
ing, too, struggles for expression, 
sometimes almost painfully. You 
stand dumb, or at best you turn to 
your neighbor and say, “Pretty, ain't 
it?” of which remark most art criti- 
cism is but an elaboration. 


Singing as a Release 


Now suppose the feeling were 
aroused, not by a picture, but by a 
song! At once your tongue is loosed: 
you sing the song, and thereby relieve 
one of your deepest needs—strange as 
that may sound to people who sing 
songs solely to gain the applause of 
others. Further, you gain by prac- 
tice the power of expressing feeling, 
and with that power the courage to 
express it, for want of which power 
and courage we all go miserably about 
today, shrinking and pretending, mis- 
understanding and misunderstood, 
making remarks on the weather to 
people whose most nourishing sym- 
pathy or most salutary opposition 
we might enjoy if only we and they 
could become fully known to each 
other by a complete self-expression. 
Music, then, is the most fecund of 
the arts, propagating itself by its 
power of forcing those whom it in- 
fluences to express it and themselves 
by a method which is the easiest and 
most universal of all art methods, be- 
cause it is the art form of that com- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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JOAN ROWLAND 


Canadian Pianist 
AVAILABLE DURING 1957-58 





FLORITA RAUP 


AND COMPANY 
NEW AND EXCITING DANCE 





ATTRACTION RECITALS, ORCHESTRAL 
AVAILABLE DURING 1957-58 ENGAGEMENTS 
“Telling stage personality . . . danced with ; “Has virtuoso mastery of touch.” 
‘brio’ and style.” Dance Observer x oe Frankfurt, Abendpost 





FRANK COOKE 


Tenor 


COE GLADE 


Mezzo Soprano 
America’s Famous “Carmen” 


AVAILABLE 1957-58 
OPERA—OPERETTA—CONCERT 


Vocal revelations that were simply breath- 
taking. . .” Los Angeles Evening Record 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


GRETA KELLER—INTERNATIONAL SINGING STAR ¢ DANIZA ILITSCH—VIENNA OPERA 
ILONA STEINGRUBER—SOPRANO—GREATEST EXPONENT OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
MARIA OLSCEWSKA—MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE * MANA-ZUCCA—COMPOSER-PIANIST 


THOMAS MATTHEWS-BIRKIN ASSOCIATES JEAN 


MATTHEWS gs22 FIFTH AVE. ROOM615 NEW YORK 36,N.Y. BRYANT 9-0674 


AVAILABLE 1957-58 
CONCERT—TELEVISION—RADIO 


“An extraordinarily fine voice.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Prospects dazzling indeed. . .” N. Y. Times 
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O’Neill and Judd 


(Continued from page 100) 
American tour. His recent recording 
of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto with Ormandy and _ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was chosen as 
Columbia Masterwork’s “Buy of the 
Month” this past summer. 

Leventritt Award-winning pianist 
Van Cliburn followed a summer of 
work with Rudolf Serkin in Marlboro 
with a season including appearances 
with the orchestras of Cleveland, De- 
troit, Shreveport and South Bend. 
When he played with the Dallas Sym- 
phony in December, the eminent 
critic John Rosenfield reported that 
the colorful young virtuoso “Came 
‘Home’ Like a Rubinstein!”. Since 
he made his debut with the New York 
Philharmonic three seasons ago, Cli- 
burn has scored in like manner in re- 
cital and with the orchestras of 
Pittsburgh, Denver, Buffalo, Houston 
and Indianapolis, among others. 

Gary Graffman’s first Victor rec- 
ord released in October is being fol- 
lowed by “a piano concerto and fur- 
ther solo recordings this year. South 
American and European concert tours 
last Fall, including a brilliant London 
debut in recital and with orchestra, re- 
sulted in return engagements for this 
spring in England and on the Conti- 
nent. His current United States sea- 
son includes solo appearances with 
orchestras in St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Oklahoma City, 
and Phoenix. 

Pianist Leon Fleisher, who was 
the first American to win the Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium International 
Music Competition in 1952, returned 
last fall from a successful first South 
American tour for a schedule which 
included Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Birmingham and Mon- 
treal. In February he returned to 
Europe, where he will remain for a 
year to fulfill concert commitments. 
His two new Epic recordings, one 
with George Szell and the Cleveland 
Orchestra, are scheduled for release 
in March. 

Ray Dudley tops his North Ameri- 
can and European tours this season 
with New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and London Philharmonic 
debuts. He is currently touring Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Italy, Portu- 
gal, end France under the aegis of 
Les Jeunesses Musicales. 

Jean Casadesus followed his Lon- 
don Wigmore Hall appearance this 
summer with performances at the 
Brussels Festival and recordings for 
European Columbia. His distin- 
guished album of “French Piano Mu- 
sic” is released by Angel Records 
here, Appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the orchestras 
of Buffalo, Knoxville and Edmonton, 
among others, highlight his current 
American schedule. 

Sanroma climaxes his season with 
three appearances at the Casals Festi- 
val in Puerto Rico this Spring. His 
recent major appearances have in- 
cluded the Ravinia Festival, the Sym- 
phony of the Air under Leonard 
Bernstein, and the sold-out “Tangle- 
wood on Parade” last summer with 
the Boston Symphony. 

Vera Franceschi played again in 
Europe’s major music centers this 
season. In the United States, in ad- 
dition to recitals, radio and television 
appearances, Miss Franceschi is fea- 
tured this year with the Chicago Sym- 
phony and New York’s Little Orches- 
tra Society under Pierre Monteux. 

During the past season, pianist 
Nicole Henriot’s activities have in- 
cluded London Philharmonic and 
Hallé Orchestra appearances in Eng- 
land, a “Command” Copenhagen per- 
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formance for the King and Queen of 
Denmark, appearances at Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden and the Prague Interna- 
tional Music festivals, and concerts in 
Holland, Sweden, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Turkey. Her 1957 
American tour included performances 
with the Boston Symphony in Boston, 
Washington and New York. 

Pianist Joseph Battista, who con- 
tinues as an MGM recording favorite, 
took time out from his duties as head 
of the piano department at the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois to concertize 
throughout the East. 

Pianist Natalie Hinderas, who won 
recognition early in her career with 
the award of Samaroff, Rosenwald 
and Whitney Foundation scholarships, 
and then came to national attention 
via her NBC network apearances, 
won plaudits this season in appear- 
ances from California to British Co- 
lumbia, from Colorado to Louisiana. 

Duo-pianists Whittemore and Lowe 
sparked their 1956-57 tour with an- 
other successful Town Hall recital in 
December. Their concert schedule 
carries them to 26 states this season, 
playing over 60 engagements. For- 
merly the first “classical” artists ever 
to have their own series of live tele- 
vision shows, “Buck” and Jack may 
currently be seen and heard on their 
new TV film series, “Two Grand”, 
currently being shown on stations 
across the country 

Michael Rabin returned this month 
from his second European tour. While 
in London he recorded works by 
Mendelsohn, Wieniawski, Bruch and 
Ravel, with Sir Adrian Boult and the 
London Philharmonia, for Angel 
Records. These will follow his Angel 
recordings of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto and the Saint-Saéns “Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso” re- 
leased last November. In this coun- 
try, his 1956-57 schedule includes 
Robin Hood Dell, Grant Park and 
“Telephone Hour” appearances, an 
extensive recital tour, and engage- 
ments as featured soloist with the or- 
chestras of Montreal, Denver, Indian- 
apolis, Tulsa, and South Bend, among 
others. 

Highlighting violinist Camilla 
Wick’s current season is a New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony solo apear- 
ance in April. In November, she 
made orchestra and recital apearances 
in Hawaii. She is scheduled to leave 
for a six-month tour of Europe (her 
sixth), in January 1958, for major re- 
cital and festival dates. 

The distinguished violist William 
Primrose is taking time out from his 
solo appearances to play with the 
Festival Quartet next season. This 
season he was heard as soloist again 
with the Boston Symphony, and on 
Victor records he may currently be 
heard with Heifetz playing Mozart’s 
Sinfonia Concertante and Fech’s Di- 
vertimento under Izler Solomon’s di- 
rection. 

Major orchestral appearances for 
cellist Leonard Rose this season in- 
cluded dates with the Cincinnati, 
Washington, San Antonio and Birm- 
ingham symphonies, among others. 
Critical praise greeted his recording 
of the Brahms Double Concerto with 
Isaac Stern, released this past fall. 

When he was last in America, cel- 
list Edmund Kurtz played the Amer- 


ican premiere of Wagenaar’s “Five: 


Tableaux” with the New York Phil- 
monic-Symphony under George Szell. 
Since then he has had an extensive 
tour of Australia and currently is ful- 
filling a heavy schedule of commit- 
ments for recital and orchestral ap- 
pearances in England and on the 
Continent. 

The Beaux Arts Trio’s (Menahem 
Pressler, piano; Daniel Guilet, violin; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cello) appear- 


ances at the Ravinia Festival last sum- 
mer were so successful that they were 
immediately signed for return engage- 
ments this summer to play the Bee- 
thoven Triple Concerto with the Chi- 
cago Symphony as well as their own 
recital there. Other highlights of 
their 65-date tour this season were a 
re-engagement at the Berkshire Festi- 
val and two concerts with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. Recordings of 
Fauré and Ravel trios have just been 
released by MG.» records. 

Evenings of music in the lighter 
vein will be presented by Harry John 
Brown and the 21 musicians of the 
Manhattan Concert Orchestra. They 
will present a program including fa- 
vorite excerpts from operatic, sym- 
phonic and ballet music and a musical 
“tour” of Paris, Vienna and New 
York. Brown has scored recently as 
guest conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony and the Boston Pops and was 
assistant conductor to Arthur Fiedler 
with the Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 
for the past two seasons. 

With Robert Shaw and Leonard de- 
Paur, CAMI established a tradition of 
choral singing that will continue next 
season with the addition to the JOJ 
list of the brilliant young conductor, 
Joseph Liebling and the Master Sing- 
ers, a mixed chorus of 20 voices. 
Liebling, who formerly’ studied with 
Shaw, organized the Mastersingers in 
1954; they have made repeated ap- 
pearances in recital, on radio, and in 
special performances in connection 
with leading musical organizations. 

The Robert Jofffrey Theatre Ballet, 
a group of eight young professionals, 
are making their first tour this season 
under JOJ’s aegis in co-operation with 
Concert Associates, Inc. Joffrey has 
been featured on NBC-TV, with the 
Ballet de Paris, London’s Ballet Ram- 
bert and throughout Europe and the 
United States. 

The popular dance and song attrac- 
tion, Ballet and Ballads, is scoring 
cross-country again this season on an 
80-engagement tour, their second 
sold-out itinerary since they joined the 
JOJ roster. Will Holt, popular bal- 
ladeer and guitarist, continued to re- 
ceive critical praise this year as a solo 
act in New York night clubs; Emily 
Frankel and Mark Ryder have added 
to their dance program numbers ar- 
ranged by leading choreographers, 
Todd Bolender and Sophie Maslow. 

The Carolers, (Jane Wilson, so- 
prano; Jonathan Wilson, _ tenor; 
Eric Carlson, baritone; plus piano ac- 
companist) followed up their initial 
tour under Judson, O'Neill and 
Judd’s auspices with this season’s 50- 
date tour, which is taking them from 
coast to coast. 

The nine-man chorus, The Con- 
certmen, and bass-baritone soloist Ed- 
mond Karlsrud followed their 90- 
engagement first tour with a repeat 
heavy schedule this season, winning 
particular renown in Community 
towns across the nation as _ series 
openers. 

Jane Hodson, mezzo - soprano, 
opened her season with two appear- 
ances with the National Symphony in 
Washington, D. C. followed by an- 
other with the same orchestra in 
Huntington, W. Va. Then followed 
engagements at the National Cathe- 
dral in Washington, in Bloch’s “Sac- 
red Service”, her many appearances 
with the company presenting Mozart's 
“Cosi fan tutte”, and with the New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Beethoven’s Ninth. Next season she 
will sing for the fifth year with the 
Cleveland and Minneapolis orchestras. 

Polyna Stoska’s season was high- 
lighted by an appearance as Santuzza 
with the Grand Rapids Symphony, in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” in November. 
The soprano followed this with con- 
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certs in the East, Southeast, and Mid- 
west. , 

Among the other young American 
singers with JOJ who are making 
names for themselves across _ the 
country are: Beverly Bower, soprano, 
who scored last fall as Musetta in “La 
Bohéme” at the New York City 
Opera, following her successful debut 
there as Violetta in “La Traviata” 
and re-engagements last summer with 
the Cleveland Pops Orchestra for 
special Rodgers and Hammerstein 
and Cole Porter nights; Christina 
Cardillo, former “Met Audition of 
the Air” winner and soprano soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, who won 
plaudits on her first tour with CAMI 
this season; soprano Barbara Gibson, 
winner of Italy’s international Viotti 
contest, who appeared again this year 
as soloist on “The Voice of Firestone” 
and “The Telephone Hour”; Ewan 
Harbrecht, who won international at- 
tention as soloist with the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle Choir on their tour 
of Europe, and recently made a hit 
“Music Under the Stars” series 
in Minneapolis; and mezzo-soprano 
Mary McMurray, whose 1956-57 
tour, her first with CAMI, carries her 
through the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Andre Mertens 


(Continued from page 90) 
Lind has toured the country with the 
Columbia Bel Canto Trio. 

Eugene Conley is well known 
throughout the country through his 
Metropolitan Opera activities, his ap- 
pearances with the San Francisco and 
other major opera companies and his 
numerous engagements on the Voice 
of Firestone. He continues to be in 
constant demand for concert appear- 
ances and his recent joint recitals with 
Nadine Conner have been a notable 
success. They will be available again 
next season. 

Jan Rubes, young Czech-American 
bass-baritone, divides his time be- 
tween concert appearances in Canada 
and the United States. He is much in 
demand for television in Montreal as 
well as for operatic appearances. He 
was heard at the Stratford (Ontario) 
Festival this season, and in the spring 
he will appear in “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio” in Toronto. Oper- 
atic appearances in the United States 
this year included the American 
Opera Society's “Medea” and in 
“Ariadne” with the Little Orchestra 
Society. 

Lorenzo Alvary continues his suc- 
cesses with opera companies as lead- 
ing bass, being in demand at such 
opera centers as San Francisco, Bue- 
nos Aires, the Metropolitan and other 
major companies throughout the 
world. He is equally successful as a 
recitalist of warmth and wit. 


Community Concerts 


(Continued from page 69) 
its inestimable value in insuring the 
prosperity of these groups. 

Complementing the personal, on- 
the-scene services of Community Con- 
certs representatives are the facilities 
of the New York office of the national 
organization, which are continually at 
the disposal of the local associations 
to assist them in every aspect of their 
activity: conduct of their membership 
campaign and its enormous printing 
requirement, choice of their concert 
series, presentation of the series, pub- 
lication of annotated programs, and 
the many details incident to these ac- 
tivities. 

Community accepts and _ places 
major emohasis on the responsibility 
of providing each local association 
with the largest and most diversified 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Internationally renowned a “in 
FV Boy: \, [ea t-j ete i —).\ & & —y » 

Lew Christensen, Director 

“America’s most dynamic danee spectacle” 


First American classical ballet 
company to tour ’round the world 


(January-April, 1957) 


AVAILABLE 1957-1958 SEASON 


LEON KALIMOS, Managing Di 
878-18th Avenue, San 
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Matthews-Birkin Associates 


Thomas Matthews and Jean Birkin 
announce that their office, which of- 
fers complete representation and man- 
agement to artists in the opera and 
concert fields, will be presenting new 
attractions for the season 1957-58. 

Heading their list is Constance 

Shacklock, contralto of the Royal Op- 
era, Covent Garden, who will be mak- 
ing her Canadian-United States debut 
(October through December 1957) 
after appearing in London, Berlin, 
Moscow, and Paris. Miss Shacklock 
is also known in Europe as a lieder 
recitalist. 
_ Tlona Steingruber, soprano, a dis- 
tinguished interpreter of contem- 
porary music, will be making her 
American debut during 1957-58. Her 
recordings include the complete Alban 
Berg “Lulu” as well as works of 
Sch6nberg, Mahler, Falla and Stra- 
vinsky. She has been soloist at the 
major music festivals in Europe. 


Joan Rowland, Canadian pianist, 
will be available for orchestral dates 
and solo recitals during the fall and 
winter of 1957, after a summer tour 
of Canada. The Warren Boy Choir 
of Pennsylvania will also be concert- 
izing in the late fall of 1957 and 
spring of 1958. 

Daniza Ilitsch, currently engaged 
at the Vienna State Opera, will return 
to the United States for concert and 
television dates. Miss Ilitsch recently 
made a debut in the latter medium on 
the “Washington Square” show. 


_ Greta Keller, international record- 
ing artist, will be heard in concert for 
the first time in the United States, 
performing her famous Viennese 
songs. Her sixth LP album, “This is 
My Vienna”, was released during De- 
cember, 1956. 


Ellen Alexander, mezzo-soprano of 
the Philadelphia Opera, and Brent 
Williams, tenor, will tour the South 
in an operatic recital, in costume. 

This office is also representing 
Maria Olszewska, contralto, known 
for her “Rosenkavalier” recording, 
who will be conducting master classes 
In voice and opera in the United 
States during 1958; Frank Cooke, 
tenor, for concerts and musical com- 
edy engagements; Florita Raup and 
Company, dance group, for concerts; 
Allan Keller, tenor, for television, 
oratorio and concert engagements; 
Coe Glade, contralto, who played the 
role of Carmen in Worcester and 
Boston during 1956 and has returned 
to the concert and ~veratic stage. A 
special attraction w. be the com- 
poser-pianist, Mana-Zucca, in a re- 
cital of her own compositions (with 
soprano and tenor). Many of these 
artists are available for single book- 
ings, for orchestra benefits and other 
special occasions. 

Matthews-Birkin Associates also of- 
fer special attention to the complete 
handling of all details of New York 
debut recitals and to promotion of 
new names in the music field. 


J. H. Meyer 
The 1957-58 list of J. H. Meyer 
(Meyer Management Corporation) 


comprises the following opera artists: 

Conductors: Pietro Cimara, Carlo 
Moresco. 

Sopranos: Marcelle Bolman (new), 
Yola_ Casselle, Tomiko Kanazawa, 
Eva Likova, Rosa Savoia. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Lydia Edwards, 
Joyce Gill, Lydia Ibarrondo, Irene 
Kramarich (new), Ruth Thorsen. 

Tenors: Virginio Assandri, Gabor 
Carelli, Rudolf Petrak (for most op- 
eratic activities), George Tallone. 


Baritones: Cesare Bardelli, Na- 
poléon Bisson (new), John Lombardi 
(new), Richard Torigi, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Frank Valentino. 

Bass-baritone: Roy Urhausen. 

Basses: Edward Doe, Valfrido Pa- 
tacchi, William Wilderman. 

Choreography, etc.: Lydia Arlova 
and Lucien Prideaux. 

J. H. Meyer is New York represen- 
tative for the Cincinnati Summer Op- 
era Association; the Northwest Grand 
Opera Association, Seattle, Wash.; 
Tulsa Opera, Inc., and closely asso- 
ciated with numerous other opera 
companies throughout the nation. 

As in the past, his principal activi- 
ties encompass the preparation and 
production of entire opera seasons or 
individual performances. He is also a 
director and officer of Stivanello Cos- 
tume Co., Inc. 





Jerry Kramer Studios 
Milton Feist (left) and Nor- 


man Seaman 


Feist and Seaman 


Having worked separately for a 
number of years as producers and 
managers of New York concerts, 
Milton Feist and Norman Seaman 
have recently combined forces to es- 
tablish a new management bureau, 
and their roster includes more than 
a dozen attractions: 

Donna Pegors, soprano, has re- 
turned from a Fulbright scholarship 
and numerous European appearances 
and made a highly successful New 
York debut. 

Frederick Fuller, British baritone, 
who recently performed works of 
Dallapicola at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington and the Roths- 
child Foundation in New York, is 
available for varied programs of art 
and folk music, notably that of the 
British Isles. 

Troubadour songs, contemporary 
French and Italian works and the 
music of her native Yugoslavia form 
but part of the repertory of Bianca 
Masco, soprano, who has _ toured 
Europe and Australia and has per- 
formed in the opera houses of Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Central Europe. 

Also new to this country is the 
English bass, Ray Buckingham, now 
available for concert, opera and 
operetta appearances. He has per- 
formed frequently in opera and opéra 
bouffe in Europe and played the 
lead in “Oklahoma” in London and 
Paris. 

Kees Kooper, Dutch violinist who 
now makes his home in this country, 
was a winner of the Queen Elizabeth 
of Belgium international violin com- 
petition. His recording “Profile Spain” 
(Dot. Records) is a recent release 
made with Mary Louise Boehm. 

A program of unaccompanied Bach 
suites is offered by David Freed, cel- 
list; who has won wide recognition 
as an interpreter of this literature. 

George Grossman, violist;«is:an 
enthusiastic exponent of contempo- 
rary music and has premiered a 


number ot important new works for 
viola. His recital programs. combine 
these with traditional literature. 

The members of the Kohon String 
Quartet (Harold Kohon and Ray- 
mond Kunicki, violinists; Godfrey 
Layefsky, violist; and Lorin Bern- 
sohn, cellist) are equally devoted to 
contemporary music and are fre- 
quently invited by New York organ- 
izations to give first performances of 
new scores. Their repertory extends 
widely both to the old and the new. 

The most recent appearances of 
Paulina Rovinska, pianist, were with 
the Buffalo Philharmonic and Chau- 
tauqua Symphony. 

Leonid Hambro, although occupied 
with his duties as pianist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and 
station WQXR, is available for re- 
citals in a limited radius. 

Mary Louise Boehm, pianist, has 
toured extensively here and _ in 
Europe. She is available for solo re- 
citals and also for joint sonata pro- 
grams with her husband, Kees 
Kooper, violinist. 

The Patricia Connor American 
Opera Theatre was organized, para- 
doxically, in Europe, where an all- 
American cast appeared for two 
seasons in répertory including Men- 
otti’s, “The Telephone,” “The Medi- 
um” and “The Old Maid and The 
Thief”; Bernstein’s “Trouble in 
Tahiti”; and Martinu’s “Comedy on 
the Bridge”. The company, which 
carried its own specially constructed 
sets adapted to use on any stage, is 
now prepared to bring the same list 
of chamber operas to the American 
public. In many of the productions, 
Miss Connor also sings the soprano 
leads. 

A special offering is the Margaret 
Bonds Chamber Music Society, 
having as its objective the presenta- 
tion of the creative work of the 
Negro composer by a group of asso- 
ciated Negro performers. Miss Bonds, 
organizer of the group, is pianist and 
director. 


Berenece Kazounoff 


Nearing the close of her 12th year 
as a concert manager and artists rep- 
resentative, Berenece Kazounoff, Inc., 
presents an unusually distinguished 
a of artists and ensembles for 1957- 


The Pauk String Quartet from 
Budapest will open their first tour on 
Oct. 27. The quartet, winners of the 
First Prize at Liége, Belgium, and al- 
so the Paganini Prize at Genoa, now 
make their home in Belgium. 

The Janacek String Quartet from 
Czechoslovakia, who will begin their 
first tour in the United States and 
Canada on Jan. 15, 1958, have re- 
ceived outstanding recognition and 
critical acclaim for their perform- 
ances throughout Europe, Africa and 
South America. 

The Trio da Camera (David Glaz- 
er, clarinet; Aurora Natola, cello; and 
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Berenece Kazounoff 


Joel Rosen, piano) continues undér 
anagement. f 
omlice Ehlers, harpsichordist, and 
Eva Heinitz, viola da gamba, are two 
artists of world-wide renown. They 
have recently been signed and will be- 
gin their first tour on March 1, 1958. 
The programs presented by these art- 
ists, comprise the music of the 15th, 
16th and 17th centuries, as well as 
more modern music. Both artists are 
also available for orchestral and solo 

ital appearances. 

wAscther unique duo features two 
well-known artists, Vera Brodsky, 
pianist, and John Barrows, French 
horn. Programs will include several 
sonatas written for the artists by lead- 
i ontemporary composers. _ 
~haeane Sieieee, Violist, will be 
available for solo performances and 
also in sonata programs. He has 
given many performances of contem- 
porary music with many works being 
written for and dedicated to him. 

Leonard Shure, ——. will have . 
big European tour in January an 
February. 1958, and in the United 
States in November, early December 
and March. His first recording for 
Epic was released in November. ; 

On April 26, Eudice Shapiro will 
give a concert for the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in Columbus, 
Ohio. She has just finished two re- 
cordings for Vanguard and has a full 
recording schedule ahead. : 

Levin and McGraw, piano duettists, 
who also have just been signed, are 
offering the works of Mozart and 
Schubert for four hands, one piano. 
Their repertoire also includes contem- 
porary music, several works having 
been written for and first played by 
them. 

The Parrenin String Quartet con- 
cluded an extended tour in December. 
They will return for their second tour 
next season. 


A, Strok 


Miss Getta Strok, who is contin- 
uing in her own right the business 
which her well-known father started, 
has under her management such 
artists as Solomon, who unfortunately 
had to cancel this year’s tour because 
of illness but who, Miss Strok_hopes, 
will be available next year; —e 
Korn, who is at present on tour 1 
Japan conducting the ABC Orches- 
tra; and Harry Shub, violinist. 

Miss Strok’s plans for the Far East 
include tours for Richard Tucker in 
May of 1957, Marian Anderson in 
September, 1957, Eugene Ormandy in 


. January, 1958, Eugene Istomin in 


1959, and others still to be an- 
nounced. 

Miss Strok has also been. made sole 
representative to supply artists for the 
new Japanese Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val, which will commence in April, 
1958, and which will be an annual 
event. For this festival, Miss Strok 
has many artists in mind, including 
the possible tours of such orchestras 
as those of Philadelphia, Boston, and 
others cities. 


Walter Homburger 


Walter Homburger continues as the 
exclusive manager of the pianist, 
Glenn Gould. Mr. Gould wil make 
his first European tour in May and 
June, 1957, appearing in Berlin un- 
der Herbert von Karajan, in the 
Vienna Music Festival, and in Rus- 
sia. He will play at Hollywood Bowl 
in August, and his North American 
tour for next season is sold out. Mr. 
Gould will also appear with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony as well 
as with the St. Louis, Washington, 
New Orleans, and Seattle symphonies. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








HANS J. HOFMANN 


Presents for the Season 1957-58 
OTTO EDELMANN, Bass-Baritone 


Metropolitan Opera, New York; San Francisco Opera; Vienna State Opera; Munich State Opera. 


Edelmann's initial statement is quite the most 
impressive on LP for its nobility and sheer 
conviction. It is this statement that sets the mood 
for the entire finale." 

Beethoven: Ninth Symphony, Wilhelm FURTWAENGLER cond., 
RCA-Victor; H.C.S., N.Y. TIMES, 11-11-56. 

“Otto Edelmann proved to be a superb Baron Ochs." 

Der Rosenkavalier: P.H.L., N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, 2-8-56. 


This is the most human Sachs that we have seen.” 
Die Meistersinger; O.D. N.Y. TIMES, 11-12-54. 
"His voice has the fullness and resonance of a singer 
in his prime.” 

Die Meistersinger; H.T., N.Y. TIMES, 1 1-1-56. 
“PARSIFAL actually stands or falls with Gurnemanz. Mr. 
Edelmann rose to his task with superb poise and a noble 


delivery." P.H.L., N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, 3-26-56. 





OLIVIA BONELLI, Soprano 


Has a warm and lovely soprano voice and rich tone 
quality. Her vivacious personality made a tremendous 
hit with the audience.” 

THE DAILY REVIEW, SYDNEY, N.S., 1956 


MARIE TRAFICANTE, Soprano 


The truly fascinating performance of the evening was 
iven by Marie Traficante as Zerline.” 
Fra Diavolo; OLDENBURG (GERMANY) STATE OPERA; OCT. 1955. 
""Nedda receives through Marie Traficante a thrilling 
ersonification.'" 


PAGLIACCI; OLDENBURG STATE OPERA; JAN, 1956. 
ELIZABETH MANNION, Mezzo Soprano 


"Elizabeth Mannion moved with flexibility and magnificent 
expression vocally as well as bodily.’ 
Carmen; BONN (GERMANY) OPERA HOUSE, 1954. 
"A glamorous Maddalena, singing in the true Italian style." 


Rigoletto; BONN OPERA HOUSE, 1955. 
LOUISE PARKER, Contralto 


It seldom happens that one leaves a concert with tears 
in one's eyes.’ 

ROTTERDAM ALLGEMEINES HANDELSBLAD, 1956. 

"A secure artist, sensitive, absolute master of the music. 


Has a really beautiful voice.’ MILAN, LA PATRIA, 1955. 


RICHARD CASSILLY, Tenor 


"This is just about the most interesting tenor prospect 
to come along in some time." 
DON JOSE, CARMEN; N.Y. CITY OPERA; 
R.B., N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE, 1.1-7-55. 
"Made an extremely favorable impression." 
DON JOSE, CARMEN; N.Y. CITY OPERA; J.B., N.Y., TIMES 

11-7-55. 

"Sang with mastery which was outstanding.” 

FERDINAND, THE TEMPEST; N.Y. CITY OPERA; H.J., N.Y. POST, 

10-13-56. 


JEAN DEIS, Tenor 


"Jean Deis’ voice is of appealing quality, with wonderfully 
assured top tones. One of the rare voices that become more 
powerful and ringing as they go up the scale.’ 

J. B., N.Y. TIMES, APR. 56. 


NORMAN KELLEY, Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera, New York 
‘Norman Kelley's Pandarus remained one of the highlights 
of this or any season. Here is artistry of a high order. 
He was alternately unctuous, shrewd, petulant, defiant 
and resigned, as the role called for these rapidly 
changing moods. Here is that rare combination of extraordinary 
acting and singing. 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; N.Y. CITY OPERA; 
R. C., N.Y. MIRROR, 3-29-56. 


JAMES McCRACKEN: Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
The singular thrill of this performance was the voice 
of James McCracken." 
RODOLFO, LA BOHEME, CENTRAL CITY, COLO.; 
DENVER POST, JULY 52. 
"Sang Samson like a thunderstorm over Philistia." 


SAMSON AND DALILAH:; NORFOLK, VA., SYMPHONY, 1952. 
KEN NEATE, Tenor 


"Ken Neate sang with striking success, His tenor has 
richness of colour and Italianate luxuriance of style." 
RODOLFO, LA BOHEME; ROYAL THEATRE, SYDNEY, 
AUSTRALIA, 1955. 

"Ken Neate's polished singing made his solo a sheer delight." 
THE DUKE, RIGOLETTO; BORDEAUX, FRANCE, 12-8-56. 


MARVIN WORDEN, Tenor 


‘Marvin Worden as the Duke sang beautifully. His performance 


was superb, convincing.’ 

PATIENCE; DENVER, COLO., POST, 1954. 
"Marvin Worden's stirring voice scored in the duets 'We 
kiss in the shadow’ and ‘I have dreamed.’ "' 

THE KING AND |; PITTSBURGH, PA., LIGHT OPERA CO.; 
R. L., PITTSBURGH PRESS, 7-5-56 


JOHN REARDON, Baritone 


"John Reardon acted the part with ease and elegance of 
appearance, but it was his singing that made his 
contribution notable; he proposed his toast with great 
sweetness of tone and his singing enhanced the whole 
lovely transition." 

DR. FALKE, DIE FLEDERMAUS; N.Y. CITY OPERA; 
R. P., N.Y. TIMES, 10-18-54. 


THOMAS TIPTON, Baritone 


"The best singing occurred in the second act, Thomas 
Tipton revealed the best produced voice, unusually 
beautiful and employed with much skill." 

SILVIO, PAGLIACCI; R, L., PITTSBURGH, PA., PRESS, 10-26-56 


PETER TRUMP, Baritone 


He sang expressively with wellgroomed voice of fullness and power.” 


TITLE. ROLE, THE FLYING DUTCHMAN; 
OLDENBURG (GERMANY,) STATE OPERA, 1955. 
"Showed in the Prologue all the brilliance of his baritone." 
TONIO, PAGLIACCI; OLDENBURG STATE OPERA, 1956. 


ROBERT LEFFLER, Basso 


"Rocco, the chief jailer, was portrayed by Robert Leffler who 
gave a superior performance of this difficult role 
which kept him on stage a large part of the time." 

FIDELIO; CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OPERA; 12-5-56. 


HANS J. HOFMANN, Artists’ Representatives 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


Cable Address: ARTHOFMANN NEWYORK 


February, 1957 


Telephone: CIrcle 6-1557 
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Ludwig Lustig 
(Continued from page 73) 
performances with the Fort Worth 
Opera. He has been engaged for the 
American premiere of Prokofieff’s 
“War and Peace” on NBC-TV. 

Joshua Hecht, bass of the New 
York City Opera, in addition to his 
extensive activity at the City Center, 
toured the Midwest in the role of 
Don Basilio in “The Barber of 
Seville’. He was in the NBC-TV 
production of Prokofieff’s “War and 
Peace”, and ‘appeared with the 
American Concert Choir in Honeg- 
ger’s “Judith” in Town Hall. 

Paul Csonka, conductor, who was 
engaged by the Lyric Opera of Chi- 
cago last season, will conduct per- 
formances of Britten’s “The Rape 
of Lucretia” and Ibert’s “Angelique” 
in Havana for the Sociedad Pro-Arte 
Musical. 

Artists who continue under 
management are: 

Erna Berger, soprano, who is so 
busy in Europe that it is not certain 
yet whether she will be able to re- 


this 


turn to the United States during 
1957-58. 
Adelaide Bishop, soprano, who ap- 


peared at the Stratford (Ontario) 
Music Festival in Britten’s “The Rape 
of Lucretia”, has just completed the 
first tour of the NBC Opera, during 
which she sang the part of Susanna 
in “The Marriage of Figaro”. She 
recently appeared in the part of Gret- 
el in two performances of “Hansel 
and Gretel” in Milwaukee. She has 
been engaged for the part of Rosalie 
in the -forthcoming premiere of 
Hollingsworth’s “La Grande Bretéche” 
on NBC-TV. She already has been 
booked for the second tour of the 
NBC Opera during the fall of 1957. 


Peggy Bonini, lyric coloratura 
soprano of the New York City 
Opera, will appear extensively in 


opera and concert 
United States. 

Marie Chavannes, Canadian so- 
prano, after a successful debut recital 
in New York, toured extensively in 
Canada, appearing with orchestras 
and over the CBC Network in Ravel’s 
“Shéhérazade”. 

Emelina de Vita, soprano, made 
her debut as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Eugene Orm- 
andy. She will tour Europe exten- 
sively during 1957-58. 

Laurel Hurley, leading lyric 
coloratura soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, is now in her third season 
with the company. She repeated her 
success as Olympia in “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and as Musetta in “La 
Bohéme”. New assignments include 
the part of Norina in “Don Pasquale” 
and Susanna in “Le Nozze di Figaro”. 
In the course of this season, she 
will be heard again as Fiakermilli 
in “Arabella”, as Gilda in “Rigolet- 
to”, and in the new production of 
“Magic Flute”. Recently she replaced 
an indisposed colleague on 24 hours’ 
notice, in the title role of “La 
Perichole”. She will be heard in the 
Metropolitan recordings of “Rigolet- 
to”, “Tales of Hoffmann”, “Boris 
Godunoff”, “Fledermaus” and “Han- 
sel and Gretel”. She will do the part 
of Suzanne in “The Secret of 
Suzanne” during the Havana Grand 
Opera Festival in June. Her recent 
activities include appearances with the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, several 
engagements on the CBS Woolworth 
Hour and on CBS-TV in a special 
Christmas program. She is booked 
for appearances with various leading 
orchestras and for the Metropolitan 
spring tour. 

Mariquita Moll, leading soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will be 
heard in the “Ring” cycle and in the 


throughout the 
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new production of “The Magic 
Flute”. Last summer she did the 
title role in “Tosca” at Central City. 
During the New York City Opera 
fall season she sang Venus in the 
new production of Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus”. She appeared with the 
Little Orchestra Society in the title 
role of “Ariadne auf Naxos” and has 
been engaged by the Boston Sym- 
phony for Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Jacquelynne Moody, lyric colora- 
tura soprano of the New York City 
Opera, was Cupid in the new produc- 
tion of “Orpheus”. After the fall 
tour of the company, she toured the 
Midwest as Rosina in “The Barber 
of Seville”, as well as in recitals. She 
also scored in two performances of 
“Barber of Seville” with the Fort 
Worth Civic Opera. 

Sandra Rosi, dramatic soprano, 
will return to Europe for extensive 
activity in concert, opera and radio 
during 1957-58. 

Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano, just 
completed the first tour of the NBC 
Opera, doing Suzuki in “Madama 
Butterfly”. and Cherubino in “The 
Marriage of Figaro”. She also was 
heard with the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety in “Ariadne auf Naxos”. She 
will appear with the Pittsburgh 
Opera as Siébel in “Faust” during 
the spring. 

Margery Mayer, contralto, ap- 
peared with the Pittsburgh Opera in 
“Ballo in Maschera” and “Madama 
Butterfly”. She was heard in Proko- 
fieff’s “War and Peace” on NBC-TV. 

Howard Fried, tenor, just com- 
pleted the first tour of the NBC 
Opera, doing Basilio in “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Goro in “Madam But- 
terfly”. He was heard in Prokofieff’s 
“War and Peace” on NBC-TV. Last 
summer he appeared in “The Ballad 
of Baby Doe” at Central City, Colo. 

Lloyd Thomas Leech, tenor, has 
appeared with orchestras and oratorio 
societies, as well as in opera. He re- 
cently appeared with the Baltimore 
Civic Opera and the Denver Greater 


Opera. 
Howard Vandenburg, tenor, con- 
tinues with the State Opera in 


Munich for the fifth season. 

Luigi Vellucci, tenor, has just com- 
pleted the first tour of the NBC 
Opera, doing Basilio in “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Goro in “Madama But- 
terfly”. He has been re-engaged for 
the tour in the fall of 1957. He was 
heard in  Prokofieff's “War and 
Peace” on NBC-TV. He is booked 
for appearances in “Carmen” with 
the Kansas City Philharmonic in 
March. 

David Aiken, baritone, sang in 
Menotti’s “Amahl” throughout the 
country with leading orchestras, 
among them the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. On Christmas Eve, he ap- 
peared in this opera again on NBC- 
TV. He was engaged for the Ameri- 
can premiere of “War and Peace”. 

Daniel Duno, baritone, is very ac- 
tive in the Latin-American countries. 
He will return to the United States 
for opera and concert appearances 
during 1957-58. 

Ralph Herbert, in his third season 
as a leading baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has appeared as 
Count Waldner in “Arabella”, Beck; 
messer in. “Meistersinger” and for 
the first time as the Count in “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”. He also was heard 
in “La Perichole”. In addition he 
completed the first tour of the NBC 
Opera in the part of Figaro. Last 
summer he sang the title role in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in Mexico 
City, and was active in light opera. 
Recently he appeared in the part of 
Figaro in “Barber of Seville” with 
the Fort Worth Civic Opera. In 


March, he will sing the part of Gil 
in “The Secret of Suzanne” with the 
Chattanooga Opera, and with Havana 
Grand Opera Festival in June. He 
will join the Metropolitan on_ its 
spring tour, which he will interrupt 
to appear as soloist with the Orpheus 
Male Chorus in Cleveland. During 
the summer, he will fulfill many light 
opera engagements. 

Cornell MacNeil, baritone of the 
New York City Opera, appeared in 
Martin’s “The Tempest”, and as 
Marcello in “La Bohéme”. Last sum- 
mer he did Scarpia in “Tosca” at 
Central City. He toured the Midwest 
in recitals, as well as in the part of 
Figaro in the “Barber of Seville”. 
His future bookings include ap- 
pearances with the Opera Guild of 
Miami in “Faust”, with the San 
Antonio Symphony in “Pagliacci”, 
and with the Pittsburgh Opera in “La 
Traviata”. He is engaged to appear 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in the spring. 

William Shriner, baritone of the 
New York City Opera, did the part of 
Falke in “Fledermaus” in New York, 
as well as on tour in Burlington, Vt., 
East Lansing, Mich., and Detroit. 
During the summer he was very busy 
appearing in light opera and with 
choral societies and orchestras. 

Norman Treigle, bass-baritone of 
the New York City Opera, scored a 
triumph as Evangelist in the premiere 
of Floyd’s “Susannah”. He also sang 
St. Peter in Orff’s “The Moon”. Last 
summer he appeared at Central City 
in “Tosca” and “The Ballad of Baby 
Doe”. Following the engagement, he 
sang the part of Escamillo in “Car- 
men” in Cleveland. After the New 
York City Opera’s fall tour, he did 
the part of Don Basilio in “Barber 
of Seville” with the Fort Worth Civic 
Opera, and appeared in Handel’s 
“Messiah” in Lake Charles, La. His 
future schedule includes appearances 
in San Francisco in “Carmen” and 
“Rigoletto”, in Mobile as Scarpia in 
“Tosco”, in Denver as Mephistopheles 
in “Faust”, and in New Orleans in 
“Carmen”. His bookings for 1957-58 
include appearances with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. He was re-engaged 
to appear during the Havana Grand 
Opera Festival in “Aida” next June. He 
will sing at the Lewisohn Stadium this 
summer excerpts from “Susannah”. 

Thomas Mayer, conductor, con- 
ducted at the Shakespeare Festival at 





Stratford, Ont., Britten’s “The Rape 
of Lucretia” and was engaged for 
several concerts with the Toronto 
Symphony by CBC. During the cur- 
rent season he led the Halifax Sym- 
phony in concerts as well as opera 
and oratorio. In November he per- 
formed “Faust”, and during the 
Christmas season Handel’s “Messiah”. 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will be 
his final program of the season. 

Joseph Rosenstock, conductor, left 
after the New York City Opera sea- 
son for Tokyo, to conduct in Japan 
about 50 concerts. Last summer he 
was again guest conductor at Grant 
Park, Chicago, leading, in addition 
to symphony concerts, two per- 
formances of Puccini’s “La Bohéme”. 
Upon his return from Japan, he will 
make guest appearances with the Na- 
tional Symphony in Washington. He 
will again conduct concerts at Grant 
Park for two weeks this summer. 

Julius Rudel, conductor and newly 
appointed director of the New York 
City Opera, conducted a symphony 
concert and a performance of Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” at Lewisohn Stadium. He 
repeated his previous success at the 
Grant Park concerts in Chicago. After 
the City Opera’s fall season, he toured 
the Midwest conducting “The Barber 
of Seville”. He is booked again at 
Lewisohn Stadium and Grant Park. 

The list of attractions of the Lus- 
tig Management includes staged con- 
cert versions of “Der Rosenkavalier”, 
“Tosca”, “Boris Godunoff”, “Ara- 
bella”, and “Tales of Hoffmann” (in 
the English version by John Gutman), 
with singers of the Metropolitan and 
New York City opera companies. 

Artists booked for the Havana 
Grand Opera Festival include: Nell 
Rankin, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, and Fausto Cleva, conductor, 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Carlo 
Moresco, conductor; Norman Treigle, 
of the New York City Opera; and 
Ruggero Schileo. 

Inez Matthews, 
was booked for a 
through Alaska. 

Booked for other engagements 
were: Max Rudolf, conductor, and 
Gabor Carelli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Otto Erhardt and 
Barry Morell of the New York City 
Opera; Leslie Chabay; Jean Handzlik; 
Lois Hunt; Leon Lishner; Julius 
Patzak: Robert Price; Aldo Protti; 
Hugh Thompson; and Earl Wright- 
son. 


mezzo-soprano, 
concert tour 





Giesen and Boomer 


(Continued from page 73) 
at the Johannesburg Festival will be 
released in June. 

Special attractions under the man- 
agement include a full-scale dramatic 
production starring Claire Luce in 
“Fashions in Love”, based on an 
essay of Aldous Huxley; Bhaskar and 
Company with Sasha, a troupe of 
Hindu and Indian dancers; To Yo Za, 
the Theatre of the Far East, whose 
program includes dances and dramas 
of Bali, China, Japan, Malaya, India, 
etc. 

Other artists include Richard 
Leibert, noted organist at Radio 
City Music Hall, who filled his first 
tour of 22 concerts this season. The 
Hammond Organ Company supplies 
the organ and all electronic equip- 
ment for each Leibert concert to the 
client’ without cost. 

Vida Chenoweth, marimbist, who 
will go on a government grant for 
nine months, working out of the 
University of San Carlos in Guate- 
mala City. During this period she will 


cover Yucatan, the Antilles, Mexico 
—all countries where the marimba is 
the national instrument. A new Rob- 
ert Kurka concerto for orchestra and 
marimba will be featured by Miss 
Chenoweth next season. 

Additional artists on the Giesen 
and Boomer list are Nina Dova, 20th- 
century diseuse; the Theatre of Angna 
Enters; Gerald Moore, recitalist and 
lecturer; Hernan Pelayo, Chilean 
baritone, who has just signed a 34- 
year contract with RCA Victor; the 
Randy Weston Jazz Quartet with Mar- 
shall Stearns, authority on jazz in re- 
cital-lecture: Nicanor Zabaleta, harp- 
ist; Joey Alfidi, seven-year-old conduc- 
tor, who recently appeared with the 
Symphony of the Air and the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony; and Loren 
Driscoll, tenor. : 

“Pictures in the Hallway”, direct 
from Broadway run at the Playhouse 
Theater, with the original cast. This 
production, based on Sean O’Casey’s 
biography, is produced by the Play- 
house Company and adapted by Paul 
Shyre. The company of 12 will make 
a six-month tour. 
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Musical Artists 


Musical Artists, according to Susan 
Pimsleur, personal representative of 
leading dance artists and companies, 
has been up to now almost a mis- 
nomer for “Dance Artists”. Miss 
Pimsleur is still concentrating on her 
established prestige dance companies 
—Jose Limon and Dance Company; 
Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky, 
as soloists and with company; Jean 
Leon Destine and Company; the 
Ryder-Frankel Dance Drama Com- 
pany; and she assists Ted Shawn in 
his Jacob’s Pillow program and other 
local festival organizations. Now, be- 
cause of a unique demand in the mu- 
sical market, she has been asked to 
represent five leading musical artists 
and ensembles: 

Miklos Schwalb, Hungarian pianist; 
the WQXR String Quartet, whose 
weekly radio programs brought re- 
quests for personal appearances; 
Mario Braggiotti, whose “Fun with 
Music” has delighted lay and musical 
audiences; Hugo Fiorato, conductor, 
who took over the training of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association and the 
New York City Ballet orchestra, and 
will make a guest conducting tour in 
Europe; and the Mitchell-Ruff Duo, 
protagonists of progressive jazz. The 
last were re-engaged for another mid- 
western tour, and Columbia Records 
is releasing another of their LP 
albums. 

In September, Jose Limon and his 
company will begin a five-month tour 
in Europe and the Near East under 
ANTA auspices. The Empire State 
Music Festival last summer commis- 
sioned Limon and Heitor Villa-Lobos 
to create a new dance ballet and mu- 
sic on Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor 
Jones” which was widely acclaimed. 
There also were appearances with the 
American Dance Festival, with sev- 
eral symphony orchestras and tele- 
vision engagements in this country 
and in Canada. In June the company 
—, participate in the Jamestown Fes- 
tival. 

Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglev- 
sky with a company of leading danc- 
ers of the New York City Ballet were 
seen by 17,000 at the Boston Art Fes- 
tival in June. They also appeared at 
the Lewisohn Stadium and at the Mt. 
Holyoke Art Festival and were solo- 
ists with eight symphony orchestras. 
In October they will participate in 
the Worcester Festival. 

Melissa Hayden and Andre Eglev- 
sky also made joint appearances with 
the Dayton Symphony and in concert 
with ballet units at Rockville Center, 
Bushkill, Pa., Richmond, Va., and 
Westchester, N. Y. Miss Hayden also 
appeared with the St. Louis Light Op- 
era Company and at Jacob’s Pillow. 

Jean Leon Destine took his com- 
pany to Europe and Mexico last sum- 
mer. Return tours in the spring of 
1958 are planned following concert 
and television appearances in Japan. 
Returning here from Europe in Janu- 
ary, 1957, he left immediately for en- 


gagements in New York State and> 


Massachusetts, and a television ap- 
pearance in Montreal. Earlier in the 
year his two television appearances in 
Toronto won an award, while Adven- 
ture-CBS presented him and his com- 
pany in an outstanding program trac- 
ing voodoo. 

Ryder -Frankel’s Dance Drama 
Company, now increased to eight 
dancers, made three lengthy tours this 
season in the Midwest, South, and 
Southwest, and into North Dakota 
and Minnesota, covering two months 
of solid bookings. In June and July, 
the company will take up residence 
in Tennessee to work on and present 
new repertoire. In February they will 
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again go to Toronto for a television 
presentation of their duet “Romeo and 
Juliet”. 

To fill the needs of summer series 
and small concert audiences, Laura 
Toledo, formerly with Antonio, and 
Jose Berrera, who came here with Es- 
cudero, are presenting their Spanish 
Fiesta program. 


Roberta Bailey 


During the past musical season 
Concert Management Roberta Bailey 
introduced two young European 
artists to the American and Canadian 
public. Pierre Cochereau, organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, had 
a sold-out tour in May and June 
1956, which included Cambridge, 
Mass., Montreal, North Carolina, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and New York City, 
where he played the opening con- 


Mee ae 





Bradford- Bachrach 
Roberta Bailey 


cert for the 60th anniversary Na- 
tional Convention of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

The young German organist, con- 
ductor and harpsichordist, Karl Rich- 
ter, made his first concert tour here 
last October and November. This 
distinguished artist, who specializes 
in the music of Bach, is musical di- 
rector of the Ansbach Festival in 
Germany each July. Pierre Cochereau 
will return in April and May of 1957, 
and Karl Richter in the spring of 
1958. 

Virgil Fox, leading American con- 
cert organist, had another sold-out 
season, playing over 50 concerts 
throughout this country and Canada. 
Besides his busy schedule at the 
Riverside Church in New York City, 
he recorded for RCA Victor and 
played nine concerts in Europe in 
October. One of his early fall en- 
gagements in 1957 will be as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Worcester Festival. 

Beatrice Krebs, mezzo-contralto, 
left for a year’s study in Germany in 
September, but returned in December 
for engagements which included per- 
formances with the Worcester and 
New York Oratorio societies, the 
NBC-TV Opera (“War and Peace”), 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
series. Her past season included en- 
gagements with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Central City 
Opera, Queens College, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a Civic Concert in 
Newton, N. J 

Another young American organist, 
Donald McDonald, has had many 
concert engagements throughout the 
country and was one of the featured 
recitalists at the American Guild of 
Organists’ convention in New York. 

Two artists who have spent the 
greater share of the season recording 
and teaching are Aksel Schiotz, well- 
known Danish lieder singer, who is 
now teaching at the University of 
Minnesota and taught at the Univer- 
sity of Vancouver during the summer, 
and Orazio Frugoni, pianist, who 


teaches at the Eastman School of 
Music and records for Vox. 

After June 1, Roberta Bailey will 
change her management so as to 
specialize in organists—both Ameri- 
can and European. Her address after 
that date will be Westboro, Mass. 


Hans J. Hofmann 


Based on many years of experience 
in Europe as the owner of the well- 
known Theatrical Agency R. Lanik 
in Vienna, this management’s activi- 
ties are now centered in New York, 
while it retains all of its connections 
with the .important European opera 
houses. 

Its list of clients is headed by: 

Otto Edelmann, bass-baritone, who 
recently finished recording the role 
of Baron Ochs in “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” for Angel Records in London. 
He is signed to record exclusively for 
Angel Records for the next two 
years. Mr. Edelmann will sing the 
role of Ochs with the San Francisco 
Opera again next fall. He will be at 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
again next season, as well as at the 
Vienna State Opera, the Munich 
State Opera, and at the Salzburg and 
Munich Festivals. 

Olivia Bonelli, soprano, has ap- 
peared as soloist at the Radio City 
Music Hall, on TV both in New 
York and Schenectady, in concerts 
here and in Italy, and on the radio. 
She is currently a member of the 
New York City Opera Company and 
sang in Carlisle Floyd’s opera “Sus- 
annah”. 

Marie Traficante, lyric soprano, 
winner of the 1952 Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Aijr, has 
given over 130 performances in 16 
different theaters in Germany during 
the past two years. 

Elizabeth Mannion, mezzo - so- 
prano, sang leading roles at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera | in Bonn, Germany, | in 
1954. This winter she is appearing 
with the NBC-TV Opera. Besides 


operatic work here and abroad, she 
has appeared in oratorio. ; 
Louise Parker, contralto, twice 


winner of the Marian Anderson 
Award, will tour in concert this sea- 
son in the United States and the 
British West Indies until May, 1957, 
when she is embarking on a tour of 
Europe and Indonesia. 

Richard Cassilly, tenor of the New 
York City Opera, had a leading role 
in Martin’s “The Tempest”, as well 
as in Floyd’s “Susannah”. Mr. Cas- 
silly will appear this winter as Cava- 
radossi in “Tosca” in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and in Toronto. He will also 
be heard as Faust in Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust” in Toronto under 
Walter Susskind and over the CBC. 
In April he will be one of the soloists 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
Pittsburgh under William Steinberg. 

Jean Deis, tenor, will sing in Puc- 
cini’s “Il Tabarro” at Hunter College 
this winter and will also be heard 
with the NBC-TV Opera. 

Norman Kelley, tenor, made his 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
as Mime, in “Rheingold” and “Sieg- 
fried” in January, 1957. At the New 
York City Opera, in 1956, he was 
heard as Pandarus, in Walton’s 
“Troilus and Cressida”; as Pluto, in 
Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Under- 
world”; and as the Narrator, in Orff’s 
“The Moon”. 

Kenneth Neate, tenor, appeared in 
opera in his native Australia, as well 
as in England, Spain, Italy, and 
France, in 1955 and 1956. At Bor- 
deaux, he was heard in the world 
premiere of Tomasi’s “Sampiero 
Corso”. 


James McCracken, tenor, of the 





Sedge Le Blang 
Hans J. Hofmann 


Metropolitan Opera, was heard as 
Jason in Cherubini’s “Medea” with 
the American Opera Society. He sang 
the role of Admetos in Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste” in Boston under Hugh Ross. 

Marvin Worden, tenor, will tour 
for the third time as tenor soloist 
with the Tanglewood Opera Quartet 
in the United States and Canada. He 
has been heard with the NBC-TV 
Opera and other companies as well 
as in light opera. 

Calvin Marsh, baritone, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was the leading 
baritone on the Gershwin Concert 
Tour booked through Columbia Art- 
ists Management. In 1956 he sang in 
festivals in Puerto Rico. 

John Reardon, baritone, was a lead- 
ing singer in Leonard Sillman’s “New 
Faces of 1956” on Broadway. He is 
heard as Schaunard in the RCA Vic- 
tor recording of “La Bohéme” under 
Beecham. 

Thomas Tipton, baritone, is cur- 
rently singing in Germany and will 
return to the United States next fall. 

Robert Leffler, bass, will appear in 
Europe in the 1957-58 season. He 
has been heard with the NBC-TV 
Opera, the Lemonade Opera Com- 
pany in New York, and in oratorio. 

Peter Trump, baritone, sang over 
135 performances in opera at Brem- 
erhaven and Oldenburg, Germany. 
He directs his own chamber orches- 
tra and chorus in the United States, 
besides singing in opera, oratorio, 
and concert. 


Michael Podoli 


The roster of artists to be offered 
by Michael Podoli Concert Manage- 
ment for the 1957-58 season will in- 
clude the following: 

The famed Curtis String Quartet; 
Jaro Megasiuk, violinist; The Dance 
Arts Group, featuring Leah Dillin, 
ethnic dancer; Edna Thielens, dra- 
matic soprano; Mathew Kennedy, 
pianist; Martha Schlamme, popular 
folk-song singer; Cham-Ber Huang, 
harmonica virtuoso; Sonia Rosova, 
mezzo-soprano, and Dolores Layko, 
pianist, in a joint concert. 

Mary Caldwell Dawson, founder 
and director of the National Negro 
Opera Foundation, and her concert 
company in Nathaniel Dett’s “The 
Ordering of Moses”. 

Plans are being made with the 
Actor’s Equity Association for an ex- 
tensive American tour next season 
by the Helen Hayes’ Players, a group 
of actors under Jack Manning’s di- 
rection, who will offer two plays, the 
names of which will be announced 
soon. 
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WILLIAM PIRIGGI 


Lyric Tenor 


NEW ACCLAIM FROM 
NEW YORK PRESS 


TIMES: 

"Mr. Piriggi's singing was always interesting 
and at times quite impressive. He has what 
Rossini called the first qualification of a 
singer; namely, voice. His breath-control is 
remarkable; some of the long sustained 
phrases which he sang in ‘Il Mio Tesoro’ had 


observers out of breath merely from listening.” 
—J. B., October 29, 1956 


"William Piriggi knows that a tenor’s 
big top notes will bring down the house, 
especially if they have the character- 
istic Italian brilliance Mr. Piriggi often 
commands. They are often exceedingly 
beautiful. They have a fervid, exuberant 
ring which can be very stirring.” 

(E.D.), October 17, 1955 





HERALD TRIBUNE: 
"Mr. Piriggi is a thoroughly professional 
singer... His singing was most agreeable. 


He has a fine legato, he knows about style. . . .' 
—A. H., October 29, 1956 


. singing that fell pleasantly upon 


the ear... a young man of very promis- 
ing talents . .. warm and appealing... 
a ringing and quite effective tone... 


full, resonant and sure." 
(R.B.} October 17, 1955 





Engaged by New Jersey State Opera Company—!st Tour February-August 1957 
Debut Performance Feb. 9, Paterson, N. J.—Alfredo in “La Traviata" 
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Concert Associates 


(Continued from page 72) 

surpassed his earlier appearances here. 
Mr. Entremont returned to France 
in January, to be flown back by the 
National Symphony in Washington 
for a single pair of concerts in Feb- 
ruary. Engagements with the Phil- 
harmonia, Royal Philharmonic, Lon- 
don Philharmonic, and Lamoureux or- 
chestras, and recitals on the Continent 
will occur before his fourth return to 
America in the fall of 1957. 

David Bar-Illan opened his season 
in Europe with an Amsterdam debut 
and five re-engagements with orches- 
tra in England. 

John Pennink, young Dutch pianist 
discovered and brought to CAI by 
Eugene Ormandy, will play his first 
American season under CAI auspices 
next year. This season’s engagements 
include a return to Holland for ap- 
pearances with Mr. Ormandy and the 
Concertgebouw, and several appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
here. 

Stecher and Horowitz travel with 
a Steinway apiece. They will give 25 
recitals in a coast-to-coast tour this 
season with the Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale. The latter organization works 
its way east from California to appear 
at Town Hall in March, then tours 
west again. A growing demand for 
this chorale group ensures another 
similar tour next season. 

The Wagner Chorale heads the CAI 
list of domestic choral ensembles. The 
Original Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, with Serge Jaroff at their 
head, were heard in Japan and Hawaii 
this summer. At this writing, the Cos- 
sacks are completing a sold-out Euro- 
pean tour and start a 15-week tour 
of this country, also sold out, in 
February. 

The Columbus Boychoir continues 
to maintain its special place on the 
American concert scene. Plans are 
under way for South American and 


European tours. 

Success of the Chanticleers and the 
Knickerbockers, CAI’s two Smith- 
Bayliss produced vocal quartets, has 
lead to the formation of a third CAI- 
Smith - Bayliss group. The Little 
Chorale, an octet of mixed voices, is 
already booked, on the strength of its 
predecessors’ reputations, for 1957-58 
tours in the South and Midwest. As 
for the Chanticleers, this season in- 
troduces them to the West Coast in 
the course of a 22-week tour, and the 
group will tour nationally again next 
season. 

Three vocal soloists figure on the 
CAI list. Robert McFerrin, baritone, 
combines his appearances as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera with 
extensive concertizing. He was heard 
at Teatro San Carlo last summer; 
Europe at large will hear him in 
concert and in opera in the spring 
of 1958; Mr. McFerrin also will tour 
in South America during the summer 
of 1957. Leslie Chabay, tenor, goes 
to Holland and Belgium in April for 
a series of radio recitals and orches- 
tral appearances, the latter including 
one with the Concertgebouw; he has 
appeared in New York several times 
this season, in repertoire encompass- 
ing Dufay to Britten, and he will be 
tenor-in-residence at the Aspen Fes- 
tival a seventh successive summer. 
Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano, back 
from France last spring, made initial 
Caribbean performances this past 
July. She appears in New York in 
January in the title role of Honegger’s 
“Judith”, prior to her first tour to the 
West Coast. 

The Fine Arts Quartet and the New 
Art Wind Quintet will tour during 
1957-58 on a nationwide basis. The 
latter ensemble mark their tenth an- 
niversary in 1957. 

Virgil Thomson is active as lec- 
turer, conductor and composer. In 
the offing is a Ravinia night, in which 
he will conduct a Virgil Thomson 
program. 





Friedberg Management 


(Continued from page 73) 

addition to its customary heavily 
booked tours in the United States, 
had a remarkable success in South 
America—20 concerts in Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil, and ten in 
Mexico. Typical of their reception 
was the sold-out house (3,000) in the 
Teatro Col6én. Ten concerts were 
given in Buenos Aires alone, and an 
early return visit has been requested. 
The quartet already has a solidly 
booked tour for next season and there 
will be the annual spring and fall 
appearances at the Library of Con- 
gress. The quartet has been engaged 
for its notable cycle of all the Bee- 
thoven quartets, under the auspices 
of the Pittsburgh New Friends of 
Music, and has been re-engaged for 
a complete series by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York 
and also will make its annual appear- 
ances at the Frick Museum. 

Two young pianists, Lilian Kallir 
and Leonard Hungerford, are mak- 
ing great strides. Miss Kallir appeared 
on the Young Pianists series at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and has 
been engaged by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony as one of its 
first soloists next season. She will go 
abroad in the late spring for an ex- 
tensive tour, including many re-en- 
gagements. Mr. Hungerford has em- 
barked on a 60-concert tour of Aus- 
tralia, including several orchestra en- 
gagements, and is booked for his Lon- 
don debut in the fall. 

The Westminster Choir, just re- 
turned from a five-month world tour 
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under auspices of the ANTA Inter- 
national Exchange Program, con- 
ducted by John Finley Williamson, 
had enthusiastic acclaim and audi- 
ences approached the half-million 
mark. Singing its way across the con- 
tinent from its home in Princeton, 
N. J. to San Francisco, the choir per- 
formed in Korea, Japan, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Burma, 
Bangkok (where it was the principal 
United States attraction at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair), Laos, Saigon, 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, various 
cities in India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Greece and Yugoslavia. 
The choir participated in choral 
clinics throughout the tour, did many 


broadcasts and telecasts, joined the, 
Athens State Symphony in a per- ‘ 


formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Helen Kwalwasser, violinist, who 
has toured extensively abroad as a 
soloist and in this country as concert- 
mistress and soloist with the Amer- 
ican Chamber Orchestra, has joined 
the young pianist Leonid Hambro. to 
form a sonata team.; Mr. Hambro is 
widely known in the‘East through his 
WQXR broadcasts and has «toured 
and recorded extensively as a soloist 
and ensemble artist. 

Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, now 
artist-in-residence at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas, divides his 
time between the United States and 
Europe, and made two tours abroad 
this season. Ellabelle Davis, soprano, 
continues her recital tours here and 
abroad, as does Herta Glaz, who re- 
cently returned from a six-week tour 
of the Orient. David Garen, tenor of 
the West German State Opera, in 


Wiesbaden, is limited for American 
engagements in the fall, because of 
operatic engagements abroad. Nor- 
man Farrow, baritone, and the New 
York Trio, likewise continue their 
extensive concert schedules. 


William Stein 


(Continued from page 73) 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau’s second 
American tour included three New 
York appearances, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Montreal, and Toronto. His 
third American tour, next fall, will 
comprise New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, San _ Francisco, 
Boston and Princeton (under the aus- 
pices of Princeton University). 

Hans Hotter performed again with 
the San Francisco Opera. 

Jan McArt filled singing engage- 
ments on the West Coast following 
her second consecutive engagement 
with the San Francisco Opera. In 
New York she was in the NBC-TV 
production of “La Bohéme”. 

David Poleri sang at Covent Gar- 
den for the first time and also in 
Houston, under the auspices of the 
Houston Grand Opera. Among other 
assignments he will sing in Mahler's 
“Das Lied von der Erde” with the 
Chicago Symphony in 1958. 

Regina Resnik, with the Metro- 
politan for the 13th season, was a 
guest artist with the Cosmopolitan 
Opera in San Francisco, with the 
Stratford-Shakespearean Festival, at 
Robin Hood Dell, Ravinia, and in 
many recitals, including those in 
Milwaukee and Detroit. On her fu- 
ture agenda are appearances with the 
Detroit Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, and the Cosmo- 
politan Opera in San Francisco. 

Leonie Rysanek made a_ sensa- 
tional debut in September, 1956, with 
the San Francisco Opera. She will 
return for her second engagement in 





the fall of 1957 and will later be 
heard with the symphonies in Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Montreal, and New 
York, and in recitals in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Hermann Uhde has just joined the 
Metropolitan Opera for his second 
consecutive season. 

Edward Williams toured with the 
NBC Opera and will perform with 
NBC-TV as his next assignment. 

We will take pride in introducing 
to the American public next season: 
Christa Ludwig, leading mezzo-so- 
prano of the Vienna State Opera; 
Fritz Uhl, dramatic tenor of the 
Munich Opera; and Arnold van Mill, 
leading bass of the Hamburg Opera. 

Also under this management are: 
Oskar Czerwenka, bass; Ruth Mary 
Honsch, mezzo-soprano; Gerhardt 
Stoltze, buffo tenor; and Josef Traxel, 
dramatic tenor — all performing 
abroad; and Zetha Avery, soprano; 
Alex Dornstauder, baritone; Andrew 
Frierson, bass baritone; Anne Hous- 
ton, coloratura soprano; and Arlene 
Saunders, soprano. 

We also act as personal representa- 
tives for Anna Moffo. 

European tours this season were 
arranged for Charlotte Holloman, 
Alexandra Tagan, and Adine Yosif. 


Siegfried Hearst 


(Continued from page 88) 


Frieder Weissmann, and _ Leopold 
Ludwig are also under Mr. Hearst’s 
management. 


He will act as personal representa- 
tive for Rudolf Petrak, who has 
appeared with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in several concerts and sung 
in various opera companies this sea- 
son. Last year he appeared with much 
success at the Ann Arbor Festival. 

William Olvis filled one of the 
major roles in Leonard Bernstein’s 
“Candide” on Broadway. 





Kurt Weinhold 


(Continued from page 96) 
One of the music world’s greatest 
success stories is told in the career of 


Dorothy Maynor, soprano, who is 


reaching new audiences every season. 

There is but one Alec Templeton 
and he occupies an unchallenged po- 
sition in the musical world. His in- 
imitable improvisations, top-ranking 
musicianship, and musical journeys 
into fantasy and fun make every 
Templeton performance an unforget- 
table one. 

The distinguished violinist, Roman 
Totenberg, is now fulfilling his second 
European tour within a year. He is 
performing in recitals, with orchestra 
and on the radio in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Germany and England, and will 
return for the spring tour of his In- 
strumental Ensemble and for orches- 
tra appearances in Canada. This sum- 
mer he again will be active at the 
Aspen Festival. 

Alfred and Herbert Teltschik, duo- 
piano team from Texas, again enjoyed 
a very busy season in recitals through- 
out the United States. 

The noted pianist, Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, will be absent from the 
United States during 1957-58 because 
of heavy commitments in Australia, 
India and South America. He will, 
however, be available the following 
year. 

The Revelers Male Quartet has 
been a time-honored name. After a 
hiatus of several seasons, the name 
has been revived with a group of 
highly gifted and personable Ameri- 
can singers: Robert Simpson and 
Thomas Edwards, tenors; Laurence 


Bogue, baritone; and Edward Ansara, 
bass, accompanied at the piano by 
David Kamien. The program, while 
retaining many favorite numbers, has 
been revitalized and modernized. 

To satisfy the ever-increasing de- 
mand for opera in communities that 
neither have the staging facilities, nor 
the financial resources for full opera 
companies, I am presenting the Little 
Opera Company in Verdi’s always- 
popular “La Traviata”. The work will 
be presented in a condensed English 
version, with a cast consisting of three 
brilliant young American singers, a 
narrator and piano accompaniment, 
and with beautiful costumes and spe- 
cial scenic effects. The first tour is 
scheduled from January to April, 
1958. 

Since chamber music is increasing 
its following rapidly throughout the 
country, I have added the distin- 
guished Alma Trio to my list. Con- 
sisting of Adolph Baller, pianist; 
Gabor Rejto, cellist and Maurice 
Wilk, violinist, the trio has scored 
notable successes here and abroad and 
willbe available on a wider scale. 

Continuing under my management 
are two ensembles that have become 
household words in the American mu- 
sical scene—Roman Totenberg and 
his Instrumental Ensemble of eight, 
and the popular Angelaires Harp 
Quintet with its fascinating program 
off the beaten path. 
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. Foto Reale 
Left to right: President Gronchi of Italy congratulates Clara Petrella, the 
Iris, and Giuseppe Di Stefano, the Osaka, in the opening night perform- 
ance of Mascagni’s “Iris’’, at the Rome Opera 


Mascagni Revival Opens Opera 


Season in Italian Capital 


By CynTHIA JOLLY 


Rome.—Christmas in Rome signi- 
fies opera—the beginning of the sea- 
son on St. Stephen’s Day, with a 
dress rehearsal on Christmas Eve 
that generally finishes just as Rome 
transport does but has been known 
to carry on until Midnight Mass or 
to break up a Christmas dinner party. 
It is almost a part of the Christmas 
ritual, and excitement runs high. 

In spite of further cuts in the sub- 
sidy allotted to the various theaters, 
and the need for a new law instead 
of a constant patching-up of the old 
one, Rome this year has 17 operas 
scheduled and two sets of ballet pro- 
grams. Aurelio Milloss takes exclu- 
sive responsibility for the chore- 
ography of eight ballets. Roussel’s 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” and Proko- 
fieff’s “Estro Arguto” form the novel- 
ties in a program completed by “Pet- 
rouchka” and Ravel’s “Bolero”. The 
second is an all-Italian program, 
which ranges from Casella’s “La 
Giara”, Dallapiccola’s “Marsia”, and 
Petrassi’s “Ritratto di Don Chis- 
ciotte”, to a new work by one of the 
young generation, “Mirandolino” of 
Valentino Bucchi. “Don Chisciotte” 
is an early work, generally heard in 
concerts; this is the first time it will 
be given in Rome in its original form. 


Prokofieff Opera Anticipated 


So far as opera is concerned, at- 
tention this season is riveted on the 
March performances of Prokofieff’s 
“The Angel of Fire”, which will be 
given in the Scala version, conducted 
by Nino Sanzogno and directed by 
Giorgio Strehler (of the Piccolo 
Teatro di Milano), as in the original 
production in Venice in 1955. Christel 
Goltz sings the principal role, created 
by Dorothy Dow. Ludovico Rocca’s 
“Il Dibuk”, and a new opera by 
Jacopo Napoli, “Il Tesoro”, complete 
the 20th-century contributions. 

Classical operas include “Fidelio” 
(conducted by André Cluytens with 
a splendid cast headed by Birgit 
Nilsson—in Rome for the first time— 
Sebastian Feiersinger, and Gustav 
Neidlinger), and Mozart's “Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail”, with a Vienna 
Opera cast led by Laszlo Somogyi, 
who has just left Hungary. The sing- 
ers are United States-born Marilyn 
Tyler, Emmy Loose, Ernst Haefliger, 
and Endre von Koreh. 
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At the beginning of May comes 
Gluck’s “Orfeo”, led by Capuana, 
with Barbieri and Onelia Fineschi 
and the staging of Margherita Wall- 
mann. “Walkiire” is the only Wag- 
nerian opera (led by Solti with Birgit 
Nilsson, Leonie Rysanek, and Hans 
Beirer). “Carmen” (with Simionato 
and Di Stefano) and “Manon” are 
the French operas, the latter includ- 
ing Victoria de los Angeles, who will 
be partnered by Di Stefano, in her 
Rome Opera debut. 


Only Four Standard Items 


The regular Italian 
operas are only four, apart from 
“Simon Boccanegra”, which _ this 
year makes one of its occasional ap- 
pearances with splendid singers— 
Marcella Pobbe, Tito Gobbi, and 
Boris Christoff. “Otello” at the sea- 
son’s end stars Onelia Fineschi and 
Carlo Guichandut; “Fanciulla del 
West” (the only Puccini opera) has 
the ever-stalwart Lauri Volpi teamed 
with Magda Olivero. “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” in early April promises 
well with Rosanna Carteri, Tagliavini, 
Taddei, and Sesto Bruscantini. And 
the inevitable “Aida” includes Anita 


repertoire 


Cerquetti, Giulietta Simionato, 
Franco Corelli, and Giangiacomo 
Guelfi. 


The season opened in great style 
with a lovely production of Mascag- 
ni’s “Iris”, followed by a double bill 
of Rossellini-Menotti. “Iris” has not 
been given in Rome for many years, 
although it had its first performance 
here before the turn of the century, 
eight | years after “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”. 

Mme. Wallmann’s beautiful pro- 
duction (with sets and costumes by 
Veniero Colasanti and American- 
born John Moore) lifted the opera 
into a poetic sphere, conjuring up a 
Japanese vision entirely faithful to 
old prints and screen-paintings. Gone 
were the conventions of former pro- 
ductions; everything was _ invested 
with line and grace. The Yoshiwara 
(or House of Pleasure) where Iris is 
abducted by the crafty Kyoto to 
satisfy Osaka’s whims, was a perfect 
Japanese house, protected or visible 
at will to the street behind and at 
the sides by ornamented sliding shut- 
ters. Cut off from the light of day, 
its dreamlike, claustrophobic horror 
was intensified by skillfully-used veils 
and gauzes, by the slow by-play of 
the opium-smokers who sat cross- 


legged in the street outside, and by 
the Geisha girls who fluttered around 
Iris, playing their ancient instruments. 
In the last act, Iris’ hallucinations 
were allowed to take on dramatic 
form instead of being merely voices 
from the wings; Kyoto, Osaka, and 
her blind father, in their egoism, walk 
unseeingly over Iris’ body, lying at 
the foot of the precipice where she 
has fallen. 

Conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
invested the musical side with a simi- 
lar turn, so that emphasis never de- 
generated into vulgarity. The singers 
gave fine performances; Clara Pet- 
rella’s Iris was tiny and deft, and she 
sang with passion and tenderness, and 
a rare degree of identification. Boris 
Christoff, as the Blind Man, carried 
the theater with him at the end of 
the first act, when he thinks that Iris 
has gone of her own accord to the 
Yoshiwara. His dark, brooding voice 
had the relentlessness needed for the 
part. 

Giuseppe Di Stefano opened loud 
and long, oversinging. But sheer vocal 
quality, personal magnetism, and 
good looks won the day for him as 
Osaka. Saturno Meletti gave a fine 
performance as Kyoto, and Piero Di 
Palma provided some lovely singing 
as the rag-and-bone man in Act 
Three. The Rome Opera Chorus dis- 
tinguished itself throughout, not to 
speak of the technical staff under 
Giovanni Cruciani. 


Metropolitan-AGMA 
Dispute Over Rights 


As an aftermath of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera dispute with the tenor 
Richard Tucker over a TV appearance 
last December, The Metropolitan 
Opera threw the concert business in 
a turmoil two weeks ago by inform- 
ing all artists and their agents that no 
member of the Metropolitan could 
appear for any outside work during 
the Metropolitan season without se- 
curing written permission in advance. 

The matter was brought to a head 
by the circulation of consent blanks 
bound in pads, which were supposed 
to be filled out in triplicate and for- 
warded to the Metropolitan for ap- 
proval. 

The American Guild of Musical 
Artists (AGMA), the artists union, 
informed its members that it would 
contest this position and ordered its 
members not to fill out any such 
blanks. 

An informed observer of the con- 
tention states that the Metropolitan 
has always had the right to grant 
permission for outside work for art- 
ists on its payroll for the entire sea- 
son. It stands to reason that artists 
must first find out if needed for re- 
hearsals, stand-by or performance be- 
fore such a request could be reason- 
ably asked. 

However, there are many artists on 
the Metropolitan roster—mostly lead- 
ing ones—who are engaged for the 
first part of the season and then for 
the tour at the end of the season. 
During the weeks intervening, which 
may be as few as two or as many as 
ten, the artist is not on the payroll, 
and hitherto the Metropolitan has 
never attempted to exercise any juris- 
diction over the artist’s activity at 
such times. 

Taking advantage of a clause in 
their contract forms as approved by 
AGMA that states that “the engage- 
ment starts with the date of the first 
rehearsal and terminates with the final 
engagement”, the Metropolitan an- 
nounced at a meeting of managers 
held in the Radio Room of the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Monday, 
Jan. 14, that they would not permit 


any member to appear on TV with- 
out their permission. 

Furthermore, they reserved the 
right to restrict appearances in opera 
or opera in concert form, in any of 
the cities to be visited by the company 
on its spring tour. s 

Rudolf Bing, the Metropolitan’s di- 
rector, attempted to reassure those 
present that its artists would freely 
receive permission to give concerts in 
any off period, or radio broadcasts, or 
operas in cities not visited. 

However, many managers felt that 
the Metropolitan ought not to inter- 
fere in any way with the livelihoods 
of members in periods when not on 
the Metropolitan’s payroll. 

High officials of AGMA went fur- 
ther and stated that they intended to 
contest any interference with liveli- 
hood even when under contract if 
the artists services were not required 
for actual work at the Metropolitan. 

“In the old days of Gatti, when the 
Metropolitan paid top wages to sing- 
ers”, said one manager who shall be 
nameless, “artists were content to 
work at the Metropolitan without 
necessity of bolstering earnings from 
outside sources. But nowadays with 
small fees and heavy taxes, the Met- 
ropolitan ought to encourage its art- 
ists to earn as much as possible, par- 
ticularly if they want to keep their 
own payroll low.” 


Community Concerts 


(Continued from page 106) |. 
possible array of solo artists and 
group attractions from which to 
choose its series. The discharge of 
this responsibility rests with Com- 
munity’s booking department, which 
spends an increasing number of weeks 
each season in planning the booking 
and routing of tours so that the needs 
of associations in each area of the 
United States and Canada will be met 
in each musical category and at all 
fee levels. The success of Com- 
munity’s efforts in this direction is 
readily apparent from the balance 
which characterizes the vast majority 
of this season’s series with respect to 
the type and size of attractions pre- 
sented and the distribution of concerts 
throughout the season in each city. 

The preparation of artists programs 
receives continuing effort through the 
co-operation of Community’s program 
department and the artist. The goal 
of this co-operation is general appeal, 
satisfying discriminating musical taste 
and at the same time encouraging new 
listeners. Never before in its history 
has Community received so much fav- 
orable comment for its work in this 
department. Nearly three million an- 
notated programs are printed each 
year and distributed to the various 
cities, a colossal task in itself. _ 

Fewer than 10% of the cities en- 
joying Community Concerts Associa- 
tions today had any type of systematic 
concert life prior to the organization 
of Community Concerts in their lo- 
calities. The service accepts its re- 
sponsibility toward the development 
of music in North America by con- 
tinually seeking new audiences. 

Finally, Community Concerts, as 
an international service, feels that its 
primary responsibility is to the indi- 
vidual member in. each association 
and to the Community workers in 
each city who give generously of their 
efforts in order to increase the musical 
and cultural opportunities in their 
areas. To these individuals everywhere 
must go the major portion of the 
credit for developing North America 
as the leading musical area in the 
world today. To the extent that Com- 
munity has been successful in guiding 
and helping them, it takes pride in its 
accomplishment and derives inspira- 
tion for its continued efforts. 
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Beginning Eighth Season 
as Musical Director 


American Symphony 
of New York 


Sponsor: 
Music Performance Trust Fund 


Bi-monthly Concerts 
given alternately at 


Hunter College 


Assembly Hall, N.Y. 


Brooklyn Museum 
Sculpture Court, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Regular Broadcasts 
through facilities 
of Station WNYC 


February, 1957 














THE NEW YORK TIMES: ".... the Concerto was excellently accompanied by Enrico Leide and the 80-piece 
American Symphony of New York". (Mana-Zucca's Violin Concerto Premiere) 


T.M.S., NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 


flood of new American orchestral works. 


by his American Symphony Of New York." 


L.T.H., NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 


LA STAMPA-TORINO, ITALY: "Maestro 
the conclusion of Verdi's Otello." 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL: "Mr, Leide, 
goers.” 


"New Yorkers were indebted to Enrico Leide for the chance to hear a 
The all-American program was warmly led by Enrico Leide and played 


"The all Strau:s program was most notably and adequately given." 


Leide and Tenor Vinay were compelled to take twelve curtain calls at 


the best of Musical Directors, was a fascination for Atlanta concert 


THE NEWARK, (N, J.) STAR-LEDGER: "Mr, Leide's conducting of La Traviata, (Tagliavini-Kirsten) was of such 


consummate artistry as to cast a spell over a capacity audience of four thousand.” 
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Above: Morley 
Meredith, as 
Andrey, on his 
death bed, with 
Helena _ Scott, 
as Natasha 


Left: Gloria 
Lane, as He- 
lene, and Davis 
Cunningham, 
as Anatol 


Dav- 
id Lloyd, as 








Kenneth Smith, as the Russian general Kutuzoff 


Prokofieff Opera in Historic TV Premiere 


The most lavish production yet un- 
dertaken by the NBC-TV Opera The- 
ater, and certainly one of the most 
expensive ever undertaken by any op- 
era company in this country, was the 
two-hour-and-a-half American pre- 
miere performance of Prokofieff’s 
“War and Peace” over a nationwide 
network on Jan. 13. 

The vast panorama of Tolstoy's 
epic novel was reduced to operatic- 
ally manageable proportions by the 
Russian composer and his wife, Mira 
Mendelssohn, in 1944. The operatic 
version, originally long enough to run 
two consecutive evenings, was sub- 
mitted to more cuts by the composer 
and was still further abbreviated by 
Samuel Chotzinoff and his cohorts 
for the telecast. What is left of the 
story is Natasha’s two love affairs 
with Andrey and Anatol, briefly 
stated in their highlights, and Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow. 

Even in this foreshortened form, 
the work requires a cast of about 50 
soloists in addition to a mixed chorus, 
dancers and orchestra. It also re- 
quires 11 scenes, some of them, such 
as the ballroom scene, of great size 
and magnificence. The NBC produc- 
tion was not found wanting in any of 
these demands. As in all of its opera 


productions, NBC required of the 
singers visual and dramatic credibility 
as well as vocal accomplishment, and 
this it got, without a single let-down 
from a long list of notable young 
singing actors including Helena Scott, 
Linda McNaughton, Chester Watson, 
Beatrice Krebs, David Lloyd, Gloria 
Lane, Kenneth Smith, Davis Cun- 
ningham, Leon Lishner and others 
too numerous to single out for indi- 
vidual mention. 


Outstanding Performances 

The outstanding performances, 
partly because they had the best 
music to sing, were those of Morley 
Meredith, as Andrey, who played his 
death scene with Miss Scott, the 
Natasha, quietly but most movingly 
as the chorus ticked off the beats of 
his failing heart, and of Kenneth 
Smith, as the Russian General Kutuz- 
off, who brought the dignity as well 
as the essential humanity of his role 
into sharp focus. 

The telecast was in both color and 
black and white. I happened to see it 
in black and white, but even in mono- 
chrome the sumptuousness of Otis 
Riggs’s sets and the elegance and 
fine detail of Guy Kent’s costumes 
came through with stunning effect. 


And, despite the small screen and 
limited staging area, remarkable illu- 
sions of depth and spaciousness, even 
in the outdoor snow scenes, were 
achieved. 

Under the general artistic direction, 
as well as the baton, of Peter Her- 
man Adler, and with the added 
strength of members of thé American 
Concert Choir, directed by Margaret 
Hillis, “War and Peace” received, so 
far as this country is concerned, a 
brilliant, painstaking and _ intelligent 
performance—better, no doubt, than 
it is likely to get again for a very 
long time. Not knowing how exten- 
sive the cuts were nor what they 
contained makes it difficult to judge 
the work as a whole. But what was 
set before us was of a curiously vari- 
able quality. 

As was to be expected with Proko- 
fieff, the strongest and most colorful 
writing was for the orchestra. Except 
for some completely undistinguished 
and almost undanceable mazurka and 
waltz music in the ballroom scene, 
the instrumental score supported the 
dramatic action and _ contributed 
powerfully to the mood and atmos- 
phere of the rapidly shifting scenes 
with typical Prokofieffian thrust and 
imagination. Much of the choral 


music, reverting to Russian folk 
idioms, was quite beautifuf in a tra- 
ditional style. And a lovely trio for 
Natasha, Andrey and Sonia opened 
the opera on a note of lyrical promise 
which, alas, was never so felicitously 
struck again in the balance of the 
score. 

The composition is weakest in the 
writing for solo voices which, except 
for a few episodes in song form, is 
a peculiarly arid and awkward spe- 
cies of ariose cantate with occasional 
spoken words. It is difficult to say 
how this might sound in the original 
Russian or in a better English trans- 
literation (there evidently was con- 
siderable difficulty with the latter be- 
cause the sung text differed frequently 
from the original typescript), but the 
prosody, in any case, was far from 
felicitous and contained more than 
its share of such clichés as “Speech is 
like silver, but silence, I know, is 
golden”. : 

The prevailing difficulty with “War 
and Peace”, and one that portends 
few revivals, is the intractability of 
its subject. Russians have a passion 
for making pageant-like operas, like 
“Russlan and Ludmilla”, “Prince 
Igor”, “Boris Godunoff”, et al. But 
the Tolstoy novel is simply too big 
and sprawling a work to be enclosed 
within the frame of even that kind 
of tapestry. Prokofieff obviously knew 
this for he was forever tinkering with 
the opera to make it shorter, clearer 
and more artistically cogent. Poster- 
ity will decide how well he succeeded. 
—Ronald Eyer 


Opera in 11 scenes by Serge Pro- 
kofieff. Libretto by Mira Mendel- 
ssohn and Serge Prokofieff, based on 
Tolstoy’s novel. English version by 
Joseph Machlis. Conducted by Peter 


WAR AND PEACE | 
| 


Herman Adler. Directed by Kirk 
Browning. Choreography by Rod 
Alexander. American Concert Choir 
conducted by Margaret Hillis. Set- | 
tings by Otis Riggs. Costumes by | 
Guy Kent Produced by Samuel | 
Chotzinoff. Presented for the first 


time in America by the NBC-TV 
Opera Theater on Jan. 13, at 1:30: 
ON Ore Helena Scett 
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Artists Listed 
For Ann Arbor Event 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The artists 
who will participate in the May Fes- 
tival concerts at the University of 
Michigan have been announced. 
They will include Leontyne Price, 
soprano; Risé Stevens, mezzo-so- 
prano; Martha Lipton, contralto; 
Kurt Baum, tenor; Robert Merrill 
and Robert McFerrin, _baritones; 
Donald Gramm, bass-baritone; Ni- 
cola Moscona, bass; Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist; ‘Gina Bachauer and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianists; the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Eugene Or- 
mandy; the University Choral Union, 
under Thor Johnson, guest conductor, 
and Lester McCoy; and the Festival 
Youth Chorus, directed by Geneva 
Nelson. 
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ALFREDO 
MARTINO 


Teacher of Many 
Successful Singers 


currently appearing in 


OPERA «+ CONCERT « RECITAL 
RADIO + TV 


Among the Artists from the 
Studios of Mr. Martino are 


(NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, DEC. 3, 1956): 


: MORLEY MEREDITH “His voice is clarion strong, rich and easy throughout a broad range 


. . . his vocal flexibility a joy.”—-NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, DEC. 


Baritone 4, 1956 


(NBC TELEVISION OPERA THEATRE— ‘WAR AND PEACE’ ) 

“Of the extensive cast the splendid singing and acting of Morley 
Meredith as Prince Andrey was outstanding; he is a new personality 
of whom much may be expected.” —ALBERT GOLDBERG, LOS ANGELES 
TIMES, JAN. 15, 1957 


> 
REBECCA RADCLIFFE ‘When critics wait to hear encores at the end of a debut recital, 


something extraordinary has happened.”—-NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
Soprano unr 


(Management: National Artists Corporation) 


(Management: National Artists Corporation) “Here is a young artist of exceptional endowment, both vocal and 
artistic.”—-NEW YORK TIMES 
> 
MURIEL SMITH “The sheer seductive beauty of Miss Smith’s voice ‘acts on the help- 
less blood direct.’ She is a consumate actress.’”” — LONDON DAILY 


Leading Mezzo Soprano, TIMES, DEC. 18, 1956 


“From ‘South Pacific’ at Drury Lane, dusky Muriel Smith stepped 
up to Covent Garden in the title role of ‘Carmen’ . . . she really got 
inside the skin of the sultry siren.”—-LONDON DAILY EXPRESS, DEC. 


: 18, 1956 


Covent Garden, London 


“T call Miss Smith a superb artist.” —-PERCY CARTER, LONDON DAILY 
MAIL, Nov. 19, 1956 
> 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino’s book 
“TODAYS SINGING” mailed upon request. 
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Boulez — Key Figure in France 


(Continued from page 34) 
gaining strength and followers in 
the camp behind the lines. 

With the advent of the 1930s, 
the increasing vitality and strength 
of the Viennese-born technique was 
becoming apparent to almost any- 
one who would look, but Paris, in 
its blinders, would not. Happily 
self-satisfied, Paris clung to its 
habits. 


Warmed-Over Sentiment 


Thus it was that most of the 
young people there who grew up to 
be composers did just about what 
their elders had been doing, and 
nobody paid much attention to 
them. Warmed-over sentiments 
and styles are not necessarily un- 
pleasant to the consumer, but if 
not served up with the seasoning 
of a piquant personality, they do 
not offer much to remember. By 
and large, the generation that came 
to maturity in the 1930s was un- 
able to provide that seasoning. 

Two young men of the time, 
however, were unwilling to content 
themselves with what they were 
being given and to get along with 
it as best they could. These were 
André Jolivet and Olivier Mes- 
saien. The styles handed down to 
them seemed inadequate to express 
their sentiments, and their senti- 
ments were peculiarly their own. 

Each in his own way was pre- 
occupied with the expression of an 
attitude about religion. Jolivet was 
attracted by the forceful allure of 
its ancient incantations, while Mes- 
saien envisaged the translation of 
theology into music of transcendent 
voluptuousness. Searching indepen- 
dently for expressive materials, 
each man reached beyond the 
boundaries of his own time and 
country, and each was seduced by 
exotica. Between them they im- 
ported rhythms, ragas, modes, and 
instruments from Asia, Africa, and 
antiquity. To these they added an 
electronic invention — the Ondes 
Martenot—that was as modern as 
the 20th century. And everything 
was to be worked into a traditional 
Occidental musical fabric to give 
it color. 


Two Individualists 


Neither Messaien nor Jolivet 
wanted to instigate a revolution. 
They never insisted that anyone 
else should do as they were doing, 
because they did not really care 
what anybody else was doing or 
thinking. They were content to 
work for themselves. When their 
music was played in concerts that 
they began to sponsor with com- 
poser friends in 1936, it was lis- 
tened to and generally admired by 
the musicians of Paris. And that 
was that. The music was rather 
chromatic, perhaps, but it was ex- 
otic too, and that kept it from be- 
ing frightening. Exoticism also 
kept it from working any notice- 
able influence on any other com- 
posers. 

As time went on, Jolivet worked 
as a more or less isolated figure, 


composing genuinely interesting 
works occasionally, but affecting 
not at all the course of French 
musical development. Messaien, 
meanwhile, was adding so many 
complications to his scores that he 
finally decided to explain what he 
was up to. Thus, in 1942, when 
only 34, he saw the publication of 
his book called “Technique de mon 
language musical”. By this time, 
Messaien was teaching at the Paris 
Conservatory and was beginning to 
exert a profound influence over a 
small group of students. Among 
them were Yvonne Loriod, Pierre 
Boulez, Serge Nigg, Maurice Le 
Roux, and Jean-Louis Martinet. 


“All Kinds of Music” 


He was their instructor in har- 
mony and analysis. Now as these 
subjects are ordinarily taught, they 
do little to excite the imagination. 
But Messaien is no ordinary man, 
and he had his charges examine 
the functions of melody, harmony, 
and rhythm in all kinds of music. 
As everyone does, they learned 
about old music, of course, but they 
also learned about new music, too, 
really new music. They found out 
not only what Stravinsky and Bar- 
tok were doing, but what Schén- 
berg and company were up to as 
well. 

And as though all that were not 
enough, they were even taken to 
the Musée de Homme in Paris 
to hear ethnic recordings of Bali- 
nese and Hindu music and to learn 
what that was about. In short, their 
curiosities regarding the new and 
different were stimulated and en- 
couraged in a way that bore little 
relation to previous practices at 
the staid old Paris Conservatory. 

What they learned about the 
music of Schdénberg, Webern, and 
Berg obviously impressed them 
enormously, for when René Lei- 
bowitz returned to Paris after 
World War II, they all went to his 
house to learn still more about it 
from him. Leibowitz, whose ab- 
sorption in his favorite subject is 
now documented by two _ books 
(“Introduction to 12-tone Music” 
and “Schénberg and His School’), 
had then brought back a trunkful of 
scores unknown to the French. 

He certainly found a willing au- 
dience for his evangelistic dis- 
courses in Messaien’s youthful 
alumni, and with their attention to 
his revelations, French resistance 
to the chromatic organization of 
music received a _ lethal blow. 
Through stubborn chauvinism, 
France had delayed the inevitable 
longer than any other country, and 
her capitulation marked the end of 
all significant opposition to the ac- 
ceptance of the 12-tone technique 
as a valid and useful reality. 


Not Simple-Minded 


Were all this as simple as it 
seems from this brief resumé, one 
would have to assume that two 
stimulating teachers and a group of 
impressionable students would suf- 
fice to alter the course of a nation’s 


musical development. This, of 
course, would be an absurd as- 
sumption to make about any na- 
tion, and especially about France. 
For, whatever else she may be, 
France is not simple-minded. 

No, what made the difference and 
brought about the change there was 
something that could not be dis- 
missed or ignored so easily as a 
handful of teachers and students. 
I refer to the emergence of Pierre 
Boulez as the most gifted French 
composer of the post-World War 
II generation. He was one of the 
youngsters who traveled the Mes- 
sairen-Leibowitz route, and he is a 
12-tone composer. 

Even those French musicians who 
still hate 12-tone music—and most 
of them do—have to admit that no 
other musical creator of his age 
group has so much to offer as 
Boulez. Openly contemptuous, at 
first, of most of his elders, and 
contemptuous also of the chichi 
set that moves about the few arty 
salons remaining in Paris, he has 
won the plaudits that are his 
through the quality of his work 
alone. These are sounded somewhat 
sadly by the youth of yesterday, for 
the situation makes them realize 
with utter clarity that their order 





is the old order now, and that 
music in France will never be quite 
the same again. 

A proven success at 32, Boulez 
has matured into a relatively mild- 
mannered and polite young man. 
This he has done only after sub- 
jecting Paris to a period of stormy 
rudeness that hurled insults and 
epithets on just about everybody 
who was important, or pretended 
to be important, in French musical 
life. But Boulez did not content 
himself with nothing more than 
sitting back and snarling. He has 
always been busy. This, perhaps, 
is one of the major reasons for 
his ultimate break through the wall 
of antagonism erected by his icon- 
oclastic music and prickly im- 
pudence. 


Boulez as Musical Director 


For one thing, Boulez has sup- 
ported himself. That, in itself, is 
a mark of distinction considering 
the numbers of gifted artists who 
hold—with_ or without justification 
—that the world owes them a liv- 
ing. Still more significant in 
Boulez’s case, however, is the fact 
that he has earned his living by 
preparing and conducting the works 
of composers for whom he often 
has little or no professional respect. 

This was his duty as musical 
director of the Jean-Louis Barrault- 
Madeleine Renaud Theatre in Paris, 
and he fulfilled it with the care 
and conscientiousness that char- 
acterize his every undertaking. Thus 
he has disarmed some of those who, 
by all rights, should be leaders in 





the camp of his opposition. 

Boulez’s efficiency as conductor 
goes hand in hand with his vir- 
tuosity as performer at the piano 
and the Ondes Martenot, and these 
further demonstrable proofs of all- 
round musicianship add to the un- 
assailability of his position as the 
rightful musical leader of the 
younger generation. 


Series of Concerts 


In 1954, he arranged the first of 
a now annual series of concerts that 
have proved revelatory for Paris, 
Supported by Mr. Barrault and Miss 
Renaud, and—until this season— 
given in the Petit Théatre Marigny, 
they have introduced to the French 
a lot of music that should have 
been heard by them years earlier. 
As it is, historic pieces by Schén- 
berg, Berg, and Webern have finally 
reached Paris after making the 
rounds of nearly all the other lead- 
ing countries of the Western world. 

But these concerts are by no 
means strictly 12-tone affairs, 
Boulez finds a lot of music that 
satisfies his esthetic principles, and 
his programs have included metic- 
ulously chosen examples from the 
works of such widely differing com- 
posers as Dufay, Monteverdi, and 
Gesualdo, Debussy and Ravel, and 
Stravinsky, Bartok, and Messaien. 
To this list must be added the name 
of John Cage, who is represented in 
in one of the four programs being 
offered this season. 

There have also been perform- 
ances of compositions by Boulez 
himself and his contemporaries. 
The latter include Michel Philippot, 
Michel Fano, and Maurice Le Roux 
in France, the Italian Luigi Nono, 
and Karlheinz Stockhausen and 
Hans Werner Henze of Germany. 


No “Scandales” 


These concerts have not provoked 
scandales. On the contrary, French 
musicians of all persuasions and 
ages have sat down and listened to 
them with becoming respect. It is 
highly significant that after three 
seasons of operation in a tiny hall 
holding no more than 200 at most, 
Boulez is willing to risk a season 
—the one now in progress—at the 
Salle Gaveau. The latter is nearly 
five times as large as the Petit 
Théatre Marigny. Since “dress re- 
hearsals” of preceding season’s 
events have always been open to 
the public, which has flocked to 
them, there is reason to believe the 
decision to expand is not unwar- 
ranted. 

Boulez, of course, is not the only 
worthy young composer and musi- 
cal leader active in France today. 
But he does appear to possess the 
greatest potential of them all, and 
he stands as the symbol of funda- 
mental forces now shaping French 
music. What is happening in Paris 
is indeed full of import for the 
French, and if history repeats it- 
self, what is happening there will 
ultimately affect the rest of the 
Western world. But this revolution 
is strangely solemn and quiet, and 
nowadays no one thinks of going 
to Paris in search of musical excite- 
ment. 
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Golden Age of Piano on Records 


(Continued from page 29) 

captures De Pachmann’s unique 
pianism, but the work is played 
with such spell-binding, passionate 
intensity that it sears the soul. In 
this recording, De Pachmann gives 
us about the most beautiful play- 
ing of a Chopin nocturne that we 
are likely to hear. There are sur- 
prises in store for the listener on 
the other side of this record, too, 
in his playing of the Etude in F, 
Op. 25, No. 3, and the familiar C 
sharp minor Valse. Equally admir- 
able if tonally less resplendent are 
his early recordings of the Noc- 
turnes in F, Op. 15 No. 1, and in 
G, Op. 37 No. 2, on Victor’s 
74293 and 74313: What there is of 
the “Rigoletto” Paraphrase (74- 
261) and the “Ballade” (74309) 
also reveal the pianist in his best 
light. 


Godowsky on Records 


Shortly after Victor brought out 
the first Paderewski and De Pach- 
mann recordings, Columbia signed 
up Josef Hofmann and Leopold 
Godowsky. Hofmann at the time 
was rapidly forging ahead to top 
rank in popularity, a position he 
held until his retirement a decade 
or more ago. Godowsky, although 
he never had the success with the 
public that he deserved, com- 
manded the respect and admira- 
tion of all his confreres, most of 
whom looked up to him as the 
master pianist of them all. Unlike 
Hofmann, Godowsky continued to 
record beyond the acoustical era. 
but like Paderewski, he too is 
heard to best advantage in the 
early recordings he made for Co- 
lumbia between 1913 and 1918, 
although these were rather poor in 
sound, and for Brunswick from 
1920 to 1925. Brunswick, a pio- 
neer at the time in the use of the 
“hot” recording needle, produced 
a record that was relatively free 
of surface noise and faithfully cap- 
tured a good piano tone. While 
there is no mistaking the mastery 
with which Godowsky reels off the 
Liszt “Venezia e Napoli” Taran- 
tella on Brunswick 50016, Hof- 
mann’s Columbia (7024-M) record- 
ing of the same work is more col- 
orful and exciting. 


Two Masters 


Curiously enough, Godowsky’s 
recordings of Henselt’s lovely Noc- 
turne in G flat and the familiar “If 
I Were a Bird” Etude are on the 
opposite side of this Hofmann 
record. Still more curious is the 
fact that the Nocturne is mis- 
labeled as the Liszt “Gondoliera”. 
Not content with the misnomer on 
the label Columbia went whole hog 
and spelled Hofmann’s name with 
two “fs”. In his playing of the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of 
Song”, on the opposite side of his 
Tarantella recording, Godowsky 
achieved a warmth not usually asso- 
ciated with his cool temperament, 
and the singing quality of his tone 
is still a joy to hear. Further evi- 
dences of Godowsky’s technical 
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prowess are heard in his 10-inch 
Brunswick (15049-B) recording of 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F minor. 

For many of us, Hofmann in his 
later years represented the last word 
in the grand manner of piano-play- 
ing. As a pianist he combined in 
equal proportions a limitless com- 
mand of the keyboard, an excep- 
tionally broad palette of tonal colors, 
and vividly imaginative interpreta- 
tions. An eclectic pianist, he seemed 
equally at home in all schools. He 
had, too, an almost singular knack 
of bringing out hidden inner voices. 

By the time his first Columbia 
records were released, Hofmann was 
at the height of his powers, and it 
was only on his “off” days that his 
playing was sometimes dull, gray and 
colorless. All the “effects” of Hof- 
mann’s playing were apparently cal- 
culated in advance down to the 
minutest details, any or all of which 
he seemed able to reproduce at will. 
The amazing part of his perform- 
ances was the fact that he could play 
the same old pieces, many of them 
trifles, over and over again, year 
after year, with a spontaneity, actual 
or feigned, that made them seem like 
inspired creations of the moment. 
What strikes one in comparing Hof- 
mann’s early recordings of Moskow- 
ski’s “Caprice Espagnole” (A 5942) 
and the Rachmaninoff G minor Prel- 
ude (A 5755) with his playing of 
these pieces on the “Golden Jubilee” 
disk are not the differences, aside 
from the brighter piano tone and the 
added impetus that playing for a live 
audience gives a performer, but the 
similarities.. As in an old painting 
that has been restored, nothing has 
been changed; the details merely 
sound freshened up. 


The Hofmann Legacy 


Hofmann recorded 30 selections 
for Columbia from 1912-22, and 15 
for Brunswick from 1923-25 many 
of which were duplicates. One can 
compare, for instance, the two re- 
cordings of the Liszt “Waldesraus- 
chen” (Columbia A 6174 and Bruns- 
wick 15046). The over-all concep- 
tion, details, tempos, dynamics, etc., 
are the same on both. On the Bruns- 
wick, Hofmann gives an inspired per- 
formance—every note glows—while 
on the Columbia 
he gives merely a 
good routine one. 

To expect any 
pianist to reveal 
every facet of his 
art in one piece, is 
to expect the im- 
possible. Yet, in 
Hofmann’s case 
there is a work 
that almost answers 
this purpose, the 
Etude in C minor, 
Op. 103, by Con- 
stantin von Stern- 
berg (Columbia 
A5755). It was a 
favorite of the pi- 
anist, he played it 
many times and it 
always delighted 
his listeners. An 
old-fashioned piece, 
it is stunningly vir- 
tuosic, thoroughly 
pianistic, musical 
withal and not 
without melodic 
appeal. It fit Hof- 
mann’s playing like 
a glove. With it he 
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surged up and down the keyboard as 
only he could. I like to play this 
record for my friends, especially 
those who never have heard Hof- 
mann before, without telling them in 
advance who is playing what. After 
the initial astonishment at the per- 
formance, comes the inevitable, and 
usually breathless, query, “Who 
wrote that?” 

Hofmann left a fine example of 
his bravura playing in Rubinstein’s 
faded and dated but still exciting 
“Valse Caprice” in E flat on Colum- 
bia A 5419. On the other side of the 
“Caprice Espagnole” record, Hof- 
mann gives a thrilling and moving 
performance of the Schubert-Liszt 
“Erlking”. The voices are wonder- 
fully differentiated and beautifully 
sung on the keyboard. The repeated 
octaves are played with fabulous 
control and effortless ease. 


Cortot’s Virtuosity 


Hofmann’s performance of the 
Chopin B minor Scherzo, Op. 20, on 
Brunswick 50040, unfortunately with 
cuts, is electrifying in its power, 
sweep and demonic fury. His per- 
formance of Liszt’s Second “Rhap- 
sody” (Brunswick 50023) is a fine 
one indeed. One might consider this 
the definitive performance if Cortot 
had not left a more exciting one on 
Victor 6335. Hofmann plays it as 
Liszt wrote it. Cortot, not content 
with the difficulties that Liszt put in 
his way, added a few bristling ones 
of his own, going so far as to com- 
pletely revamp the final section. The 
virtuosity displayed in this recording 
is hair-raising, but that is not all; 
Cortot had a myriad tonal colors at 
his command, and he uses them here 
with telling effect. 


Percy Grainger made some piano 
recordings for Columbia, beginning 
in 1917, which have never been sur- 
passed. A native of Australia, he 
breezed in on the musical scene here 
in 1915 bringing a breath of fresh 
air. A lover of the out-of-doors and 
a peripatetic wanderer in the odd 
nooks and crannies of the world, 
Grainger relished a Faeroe island 
folk song as readily as a Bach fugue. 
His style of playing was unique — 
buoyant, free, vitally rhythmic, yet 
essentially lyrical. Whatever he may 
have learned from Busoni in his 
student days, it had, by the time he 
arrived here, been thoroughly Grain- 
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gerized. His playing, like his per- 
sonality, always had a sunny dispo- 
sition and a healthy exurberance. He 
brought a penetrating musical mind 
to his interpretations of the master- 
works, and he played other people’s 
arrangements of still other people’s 
music as well as he played his own, 
Like Hofmann, he turned trifles into 
aural treats. 


The Grainger Effects 


Grainger, more than most pianists, 
made extensive use of the sostenuto 
(middle) pedal and “bunched” 
fingers. What stunning effects he 
achieved by means of these devices 
can be heard in his recording of his 
own “Jutish Medley” (Black Label 
Columbia 50129-D), a remarkably 
fine piano piece by no means easy to 
play. Grainger’s performance is as 
noteworthy an example of fine piano- 
playing as exists on records. In its 
class is a 78-rpm album (Columbia 
166) of Bach transcriptions, in which 
Grainger plays a combined Tausig- 
Busoni version of the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor and the Liszt 
transcriptions of the Prelude and 
Fugue in A mindr and the “great” 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor with 
brilliant virtuosity and with a keener 
awareness of style and more innate 
sympathy than any pianist I can 
recall. Included in the album is his 
own arrangement of “Sheep may 
safely graze” — Grainger calls it 
“Blythe Bells”—which for sheer clar- 
ity of recorded piano sound alone is 
worth treasuring. Grainger’s record- 
ings of his own works at least—and 
he made many of them on both 
acousticals and electricals—should be 
made available on LP’s. 

At the close of World War I a 
“phalanx of pianists,” as someone 
once remarked, descended on our 
shores, headed by Alfred Cortot. 
Cortot’s first Victor recordings were 
issued in 1919. On them he plays the 
Saint-Saéns “Etude en forme de 
Valse” (74588) and the Liszt Etude 
in F minor (“La leggerezza’”) (74- 
589) both of which reveal his 
astonishing technical powers and his 
poetic bent. The Saint-Saéns is a tour 
de force and Cortot revels in it with 
reckless abandon. The Liszt he plays 
no less poetically than Paderewski, 
with perhaps a shade more technical 
security. 

That he was in those days a Lisz- 
tianer of the first water is borne out 
by subsequent recordings, of the al- 
ready mentioned Second “Rhapsody”, 
the “Rigoletto” Paraphrase (74636)— 
the finest recording of this on records 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Conductor and Orchestra Symposium 


(Continued from page 33) 

cessful conductor is the same as 
someone’s asking how he can be- 
come President of the United 
States, or how he can become an 
executive of one of our leading 
corporations. These positions of 
responsibility are merited by hard 
work, experience, and ability. 


Born leaders 


“I might draw this parallel an- 
other way. I am convinced that 
there are few, if any, generals 
running around in the stripes of a 
sergeant, after years of service in 
the Army, who possess the abilities 
of an Eisenhower or a Marshall; 
that there are few, if any, execu- 
tives behind hidden desks, after 
years of experience, who possess 
the ability to run those same major 
corporations; and that there are 
few, if any, Toscaninis still seated 
on the fourth stand of an orchestra 
who have been playing in orchestras 
for years. Advancing one’s self 
from the fourth stand to the con- 
ductor’s podium, or from the 
secluded desk to the executive’s 
chair, or even to becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States, comes 
from the one quality common to 
all leaders: namely, doing the 
particular job at hand as well as 
one can. Perhaps I should say, 
better than one thinks he can. I 
think that if these young conduc- 
tors who look forward to becoming 
successful conductors will do the 
best they can at the particular job 
they are doing, whatever it may 
be, their futures will take care of 
themselves.” 

Both Izler Solomon and Thor 
Johnson agree that a sound musical 
background and training are neces- 
Sary as preliminaries to conducting 
—preparations, as Mr. Solomon 
says, “for the many facets of music 
which confront a conductor. He 
must have a very good knowledge 
of the symphonic literature, which 
also includes concerti of every 
description. He must know the 
operatic literature, chamber music, 
in fact, just about every phase of 
music”. 


Accomplished Musician 


Mr. Johnson feels that a young 
aspirant must have an absolutely 
sound mastery of some other phase 
of music—an instrument or voice— 
before beginning conducting. This 
will exert the major influence upon 
his new career, and the training 
will discipline his development as 
a conductor. In fact, one should 
first have exhausted the possibilities 
of personal musical expression as 
a pianist, singer, instrumentalist or 
composer. Conducting, he says, 
should stem from having something 
to say that demands the apparatus 
of an orchestra or opera. 

Mr. Johnson warns that records 
are a dangerous way to learn reper- 
toire—one can be misled into pan- 
tomiming and imitating, rather 
than interpreting. A piece must be 
learned from the inside out, and 
score-reading and the ability to 
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work at the piano are invaluable 
aids, he says. These used to develop 
in the normal course of things in 
Europe, where conductors got their 
start most of the time as assistants 
and coaches at the opera houses. 
Here, however, a young director is 
more likely to begin with amateur 
orchestras, and he will need to gain 
such skills and acquire as well a 
“feel” of string instruments, as 
rounding their playing into shape 
will be his first job. Remember, too, 
he says, that at this stage of the 
game “the ability to train musicians 
is more important than to polish”. 


Getting Started 


Both Mr. Johnson and Mr. 

Solomon come to grips with one of 
the knottiest parts of this whole 
problem: after study, how to get 
started? “Find some group to con- 
duct!”, they both admonish, as this 
is the only way to develop. Both 
agree, too, that working with 
smaller, community orchestras is 
one of the best opportunities at 
present to do this. “With industrial, 
civic, and church groups interested 
in’ community-leisure programs,” 
says Mr. Johnson, “any young con- 
ductor who is really serious can 
find some willing musicians and 
some sponsoring organization de- 
lighted to work with a vigorous, 
energetic, imaginative young lead- 
er.” 
Mr. Solomon has some insights— 
drawn from his own experience— 
into the special problems met by 
directors in small cities. “A con- 
ductor for this type of orchestra 
must, in a sense, possess all the 
talents and qualities beyond those 
used in the professional orchestra. 
He must help to create his group, 
to sustain the interest of the musi- 
cians as well as of the audience and 
of the sponsors. He must become 
an active civic leader and con- 
stantly participate and create ideas 
and plans for the cultural growth 
of the community.” 


Other Suggestions 


For those conductors who find 
themselves without even a civic 
orchestra, Mr. Solomon has other 
suggestions. One is to use the plan 
adopted by Pierre Monteaux in his 
summer course in Maine, in which 
the conducting students are also 
members of their own orchestra 
and, by rotation, have the chance 
to conduct. “This plan includes the 
invaluable opportunity of observing 
fellow student conductors as one 
becomes a member of the orches- 
tra, thereby evaluating his own 
work as well as the work of his 
colleagues.” He himself used a 
somewhat similar idea this summer 
when teaching at the Aspen Music 
Festival. “There I worked with each 
student individually each week, 
discussing and _ reviewing each 
score or scores scheduled for that 
week’s work both before and after 
the rehearsal with the student or- 
chestra. Once a week the entire 
class met in a group, during which 
time each student in open discus- 


sion pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties which confronted him when 
he was conducting.” 

Mr. Solomon also suggests that 
the young conductor join an or- 
chestra and learn the literature 
from the inside. Also that he at- 
tend as many rehearsals as possible 
(with scores, of course) and in- 
telligently observe the methods and 
success of the conductor in getting 
results. He should attend as many 
concerts as humanly possible, and 
might well contact enterprising fel- 
low students to form a _ small 
chamber group which can play 
compositions in rehearsals or even 
in public performances. This would 
also provide a chance to read 
through concertos with one or 
more performing the solo parts. 

“Many young American con- 
ductors are finding their opportuni- 
ties as assistant conductors in our 
professional orchestra. This particu- 
lar need is constantly growing, and 
here the orchestral playing ability 
is very helpful,since in most or- 
chestras the assistant conductor is 
a member of the orchestra as well. 

“Another excellent possibility is 
the college or university, where the 
young teacher coming into the 
music department may find the op- 
portunity of conducting the school 
orchestra. This can also be true of 
the high schools, which in many 
cases have potentially good ma- 
terial for orchestras.” 

Mr. Johnson feels the end goal 
should be to be “‘as fine a conductor 
as one’s capacities will allow. Just 
because one may never lead one of 
the world’s greatest ensembles does 
not mean that there cannot” be 
satisfaction in this profession. The 
main thing is never to compromise 





in matters of musical integrity and 
artistic honesty. Remember that it 
is only through growth of one’s 
own personal art that you can 
know any degree of ultimate satis- 
faction. The conductor never grad- 
uates, and his greatest asset is not 
his talent, but his capacity for 
growth.” 

The existence of an orchestra in 
smaller communities raises certain 
problems that are different, in their 
very nature, from those met by 
larger and more established en- 
sembles. This orchestra’s function, 
its effect upon the community’s 
cultural life, its means of promoting 
activities and public relations—all 
must be met with an understandin 
of the attitudes and level of musica 
development of the particular town. 

Richard Lert and Arthur Bennett 





Lipkin are actively working at 
present with orchestras in this 
setting. They have contributed 
pertinent ideas on some of these 
points, particularly concerning the 
civic function of the orchestra and 
its conductor, and the corollary 
question of repertoire. 


Civic Role of Orchestra 


Mr. Lipkin, formerly a member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
director of the Birmingham Sym- 
phony for eight years, is in the 
same camp as Mr. Solomon in his 
feeling that an orchestra in a small- 
er town is an important civic group 
and that the conductor must be 
far more than just a musician. “The 
musical barometer of a nation can- 
not depend solely on its major or- 
chestras and famous soloists—im- 
portant as they are—to bring us 
the highest standards on occasional 
visits, but also on the many fine 
local resident orchestras which are 
really the musical arteries in a com- 
munity. It is they, who by making 
music day in and day out, with 
many of their members teaching 
privately and in public schools, 
help form the background of a 
truly musical people by creating 
larger and more _ understanding 
audiences.” 

As for the conductor, particular- 
ly the young one, he must go into 
a city and be more than just a 
musical director. He must be a 
leader—of warm and human per- 
sonality—and must become a 
citizen of the community, partici- 
pating in its life. “In the mid-20th 
century we can no longer have a 
‘pure’ musician in an ivory tower,” 
says Mr. Lipkin, further suggesting 
that the conductor take an interest 
in the music departments of the 
public schools—the sources of a 
new generation of musicians and 
listeners—and make Youth Con- 
certs and a youth-training orchestra 
a key point of his program. 


Repertoire Debatable 


Repertoire for the smaller or- 
chestra is a debatable point, and 
Messrs. Lert and Lipkin show 
widely different approaches to it. 
Mr. Lert, who has directed the 
Pasadena Orchestra for some 20 
years, firmly believes that standard 
works—the “great” ones—must be 
the backbone of a group’s pro- 
grams, and that repeated hearings 
will develop audiences’ taste. “The 
development of the players as well 
as the listeners toward discrimina- 
tion, taste, a sense of style seems 
to me the fundamental purpose of 
a community orchestra. Only by 
studying and playing the master- 
works from Bach up (or down, if 
you wish) will an orchestra and a 
young conductor learn and grow 

. . talking down or underrating 
the taste of an audience never 
works in the long run. People who 
don’t care for music won't go to 
concerts, but spend their evenings 
bowling or playing bridge any- 
way; and those who love good 
music won’t clamor for Broadway 
shows or a surfeit of the old Vien- 
nese waltzes. These they get nolens 

(Continued on page 179) 
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HAROLD 


CONE 


PIANIST 


(Headline) : — ‘‘MUSICIAN 
WITH STRONG IDEAS OFFERS 
TOWN HALL RECITAL. Harold 
Cone is a man with strong ideas 
about the music he plays. His 
ideas are well thought out, and it 
seemed clear that he had analyzed 
his music carefully.” 


New York Times 


“Mr. Cone, perhaps because he 
himself composes, has an instinct 
for delineating with utter clarity 
the intertwinings of thematic sub- 
stance. He also possesses a force- 
ful rhythmic sense, which can 
animate from the interior what- 
ever he chooses to play.” 


New York Herald Tribune 





“As Mr. Cone played 
the Franck Prelude 
Chorale and Fugue, it 
became quite evident 
that one of his most 
valid attributes is his 
touch, which is capable 
of a wide assortment ot 
colors. Feathery pianis- 
simos, thundering fortes 
and all the shades be- 
tween are his. Mr. 
Cone’s technique was 
clean.” 

New York Herald 


Tribune 


“Displaying a brilliant 
technique and unusual 
lyric qualities, Mr. Cone 
played with skill and 

poise.” 
Greensboro (N.C.) 
Daily News 





Next New York Appearance 





SOLOIST — STADIUM CONCERTS — SUMMER 1957 








Soloist: Greenville Symphony Association 
Greenville, 8. C. 
March 21, 1957 — Peter Rickett, Conductor 











Concert Management 200 East 36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


WILLARD MATTHEWS Telephone: ORegon 9-1277 


February, 1957 











All who have heard 
JAMES BASSE, 
have come away im- 
pressed with his 
“communicative ar- 
dor". Endowed with 
a naturally beauti- 
ful, warm and color- 
ful voice, BASSE 
brings a_ sincerity 
and reverence to his 
interpretations, and 
he establishes in- 
stantly with his aud- 
iences that sublime 
rapport that trans- 
cends vocal techni- 
que. 





LYRIC TENOR 


T. V. — CLUBS — FESTIVALS — ORCHESTRA 
COLLEGES — RADIO — THEATRES 








NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, FEB. 17, 1957 


ANOTHER EUROPEAN TOUR SCHEDULED 
FOR FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND. 





‘CELLIST 


RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 


"Warm beauty of tone . . . strength 
of feeling." 
Bruno Ussher, San Diego Tribune 
"Formidable technical equipment 
.. warm, vibrant tone." 

Newark Evening News 
“Resonant, rhapsodic tone . 
skill and artfulness as well as 
heart... firm and virile style... 
fraught with warmth... Monu- 
mental!"' 

Alex Murphree, Denver Post 
"Remarkable technique .. . full 
beauty of tone...a_ sensitive 
artist.'' Paul Cebrat, Oak Ridzger, 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
“Bemko played with surpassing 
elegance.''Los Angeles Daily News 


(RECENT EUROPEAN TOUR 
FEBRUARY, 1956) 


"... Bemko is brilliantly talented 
...@ beautiful smooth tone..." 

Wien Weltpresse 
".. developed in his tone an ex- 
pressive glow..." 

Amsterdam (Holland) De Tijd 
"“...@ well versed master of many 
styles—a musician with a thorough 
technique...his tone is full... 
the carrying power of song..." 
Osterreichische Neue Tageszeitung 
"...@ remarkable recital... su- 
perb technique which by his 
pliancy of movement and virtuosity 
brought him great success..." 

Flemish Press, Brussels (Bel- 
gium), Het Laatse Nieuws 
"...highly developed technique 
...his playing was very color- 
sca La Libre, Belgique 
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200 East 36th St., New York 


WILLARD M ATTHEWS | Telephone: Oregon 9-1277 | 








MARIENKA 


(Soloist: Hartt College 
Alumni) 
"... played Cesar Franck's 


"Prelude Chorale and Fu- 
PIANIST gue" . . . a performance 
that was satisfying in its 
breadth and contemplated 
approach, Although a diffi- 
cult work, she never gave 
the impression that tech- 
nique was her primary con- 
sideration." 


Hartford Times 





. rendered a group of 
piano numbers with bril- 
liance . . . Chopin's A ma- 
jor Waltz beautifully _ in- 
terpreted — for encore she 
flawlessly played more be- 
loved Chopin.” 


Newton (Miss.); Record 


. elegant phrasing .. . 
a_ light almost feathery 
touch , . , individuality and 
style..." 


New York Times 





@ Miss Michna first appeared in New York with the Little Symphony under Joseph 
Barone, playing Beethoven's C major concerto. Her New York recital debut took 
place at Town Hall and she has since given recitals annually in New York and 
elsewhere. Also Soloist with Hartford and Norwalk Symphony Orchestras. 

@ Marienka Michna has performed all Beethoven sonatas in cycle, and has per- 
formed all Brahms piano works in Hartford, Conn., and at the University of Kansas. 
She has made concert appearances in Canada and Porto Rico as well as much 
of the United States. 
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..... "Here is a voice that is heard but rarely in each 
generation of singers. If has the nobility of expression that 


makes for greatness." 


VIVIAN 


DRAMATIC 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


Miss Martin has concertiz- 
ed throughout the United 
States, Canada, Europe, 
Mexico, Central and 
South America. She has 
appeared on Radio and 
TV on coast-to-coast net- 
works. Other accomplish- 
ments include Soloist The 
Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra; member of the 
Detroit Civic Light Opera 
Company for two seasons; 
member of the North 
Shore Music Theatre and 
toured the world with 
"Porgy and Bess” until 
November, 1955. 


* ALLEGRO RECORDS 


—J. DORSEY CALLAGHAN, DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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.-. lwo Unforgettable Artists 





Fiddler 








.. Television 





. Radio. 


Concert . . 


Concert Management 
WILLARD MATTHEWS 
200 East 36th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: OR-9-1277 


“...a rich heritage of song” 
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REPERTOIRE: 


Diversified musical background 
from Gershwin to Puccini; includes 
popular contemporary songs, pop- 
ular 


classics, 


operettas, musical 


comedies, selected concert pro- 
grams, operas, etc. 


OUTSIDE OF OPERA: 


“Happy Journey" by Thornton 
Wilder 


"Portrait" by R. B. Sheridan 


“Duchess of Malfie" by John 
Webster 


"All For Love" 
Drama) 


(Modern English 


ANGELA 





School. 


Dinner. 


FRANCISKA 


DRAMATIC & LYRIC SOPRANO AND DRAMATIC ACTRESS 





IN RADIO, TV, CHURCHES, ETC.: 
Guest appearance and soloist on 
Nancy Craig TV show. 


Guest appearance and soloist on John 
B. Gambling TV show. 


Soloist at Hotel Nassau, 2 seasons; 


Garden City Hotel. 


Choir soloist, St. William the Abbot 
and St. Rose of Lima. 


Glee Club and soloist, Amityville High 


Featured singer, several orchestras, R. 
Como's band, etc. 


Sang with many name bands at Vet- 
erans Hospitals. 


Personal appearance at Heart Fund 
Marathon. 


Soloist at PTA meetings; Women's 
Clubs, Fashion Shows and benefits 
for Church and Hadassah, etc. 


Guest soloist—invitation of Company 
Commander of US Army Company 





Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


200 East 36th St., New York 
Telephone: Oregon 9-1277 








“ MANDELKERN 


VIOLINIST 


“Amputated Finger Proves Challenge 
LEFT-HANDED VIOLINIST AMAZES CRITICS" 


(Headline) Buffalo Courier-Express—Sept. 30, 1956 





-Her tone was rich and 
smooth and her phrasing deli- 
cate. There was continuity and 
meaning to her rendition... 
The sonata was played with ap- 
propriately velvety tone. 

New York Times 


',.. possesses a particularly 
fine bowing technique... plays 
with clarity and precision..." 

P head Tribune 


"Miss Mandelkern played very 

deftly... fluent technique and 

a warm, rich tone which she 

employed expressively. Per- 

formance was at a high level 

of competence." Post 
o 


",«.technical skill as well as 
discriminating emotional color- 
ing and phrasing. Her playing 
is astonishing." 

San Francisco Chronicle 

7 

“Her playing is notable for its 
refinement of style... Equipped 
with a lovely singing tone and 
excellent facility..." 

Buffalo Courier-Express 





Finalist on Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air. 
Nine months in original New York production of Rodgers and Hammerstein's 


"Allegro". 


One year in New York production of "Sweethearts", with Bobby Clark. 
150 performances of Sylvio in Pagliacci on tour with Wagner Opera Co. 


75 performances of Frank in Fledermaus on tour with Sol Hurok Compan 
With summer stock and touring productions of Paint Your Wagon, 


Telephone, La Boheme. 


Chocolate Soldier, The 


Solo appearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Wichita Symphony. 
Leading baritone roles with St, Paul Civic Opera Co. and Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 


PAGLIACCI—". . . 


evenin 


as the Tonio of the 
he keyed the whole production 


admirably with a fine prologue and 
was a credibly villainous clown." _ 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COSI FAN TUTTI—"has not only a 

voice of exceptional tone, but an in- 

herent sense of the theatre which 
almost stole the show." 

Berkshire Music Festival, 

Lenox, Mass. 


“Displayed a voice of full power, 
color and range. The Schumann lieder 
were done with an intensity of feeling 
and an uncommon freshness and 
artistry of vocalism gave renewed 
interest to the prologue of Pagliacci." 
“An excellent voice which he uses 
with gratifying ease and smoothness. 
His scale is well equalized and the 
vocal color is not unlike that of some 
famous American lyric baritones of 
the past decade." 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





PERKINS 


T O N 


“The twenty-fifth season of Musical Hours at the Montclair Art Museum opened with a 


concert by Thomas Perkins, baritone. ... Mr. 


Perkins is endowed with a rich, 


resonant 


voice of pleasing quality, smoothly produced throughout its wide range and. even scale. 


His diction is excellent and his pitch accurate. 


He can provide a warm light tenor 


quality or a deep dramatic sonority at will and is able to interpret the varying moods 


of his songs with imagination and style." 


Montclair Times, Jan. 10, 1957 
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NEW YORK 


"... di Falco is an un- 
ashamedly graceful, mascu- 
line dancer, has formidable 
stage presence... .° 


Helen Dzhermolinska 
Dance Magazine 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. . . An actor as well as 
dancer which gives an added 
polish to his work... .” 
Richard V. Happel 
Berkshire Evening Eagle 





ILLINOIS 


. . « gave the audience ex- 
periences of prayer in the 
temple, play in the square, 
pirates in the desert, simple 
folk making love... ." 


Illinois State 
Journal-Register 


FLORIDA 


", . . Contrasting moods, 
magnificant costumes and 
fine art... ." 

De Land Sun News 

De Land, Florida 


MISSOURI 


.... fascinating, of infinite 
variety and never failing in 
grace and charm... ." 
Northwest Missourian 
Maryville, Missouri 


offering 


THE MOST VARIED 
DANCE PROGRAM ON 
THE AMERICAN STAGE 


MICHIGAN 


. one of the most out- 
on programs we have 
ever offered on the Wildlife 


series.... 
Enquirer and News 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


1 FALC 


AND COMPARY 










FOREMOST 
MALE 
ETHNIC 
DANCER 
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RACGH AEL 


MYRICK 


ORGANIST *« TEACHER * ACCOMPANIST 


February, 1957 


RACHAEL MYRICK — organist, 
teacher, accompanist — began her 
early musical training under the late 
Myra Yarn, who prepared her for 
entry into the School of Music of 
Yale University. Her studies at Yale 
were under the direct tutelage of the 
late Stanley F. Knight, head of the 
music department there, 


After graduation, Mrs. Myrick be- 
gan accepting private piano and or- 
gan pupils at Hartford, Connecticut. 
At present the organist and Director 
of Music at Warburton Chapel, an 
inter-racial church in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Myrick continues to 
teach and to accompany well-known 
singers throughout the country. 


Rachael Myrick's well-integrated 
personality and successful career are 
testimony to the fact that every 
music student does not have to be- 
come a celebrated solo artist to 
secure his niche in the musical world. 
Sympathetic accompanists and teach- 
ers who can inspire as well as in- 
struct in technical facility are rare 
today, and Rachael Myrick has proved 
beyond any doubt the excellence of 
her musicianship. 





"KEENE 


Mr. Keene has be- 
come familiar to 
audiences 
through opera, 
oratorio, recital 
and radio. 


“Endowed with ex- 
cellent voice and 
artistic promise .. ." 


—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin 


"Donald Keene is a 
gifted young singer 
. . . fine musician- 
ship, sings with taste 
and discernment." 


—Robert Elmore, 
Organist-Composer 
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Johannesburg Holds Festival 


By Dora SOWDEN 


Johannesburg, S. A.—Six weeks of 
festival, mainly musical, have marked 
the 70th anniversary of Johannes- 
burg, largest city of South Africa and 
center of the world’s richest goldmin- 
ing area. 

Those weeks have been a surprise, 
even to the planners. Now they will 
undoubtedly also be a long bone of 
contention. No one will dispute the 
excellence of the musical fare, only 
its losses and gains. The costs were, 
naturally, heavy. 

The festival included three operas 
from Piccola Scala, of Milan, com- 
plete with décors, cast, orchestra, and 
conductors (one of them the late 
Guido Cantelli); the London Sym- 
phony, under Jascha Horenstein, who 
came in place of Josef Krips (then 
indisposed); and I Musici, 12 ex- 
pert players of Italian chamber music. 

Soloists included Claudio Arrau, 
Pierre Fournier, Andres Segovia, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nan Merriman (who 
sang Dorabella in “Cosi fan tutte” 
and also gave a recital), Anna Rus- 
sell, and a young South African so- 
prano, Mimi Coertse, fresh from suc- 
cesses at Covent Garden and the 
Vienna State Opera. 

This was not all. British prima 
ballerina Margot Fonteyn and her 
partner, Michael Somes, appeared in 
Act II of “Swan Lake” with a com- 
pany of local dancers and the or- 
chestra from Durban. The orchestra 
had to be “imported” from another 
city, because the only professional 
orchestra in Johannesburg, that of 
the South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, was aiready busy for the 


season under British conductor Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. For light music, 
there was Mantovani and His Or- 
chestra. 


More amazing than this assem- 
blage of musicians, who came 6,000 
miles and more, was the response 
of the public. Of the near-million 
population in Johannesburg, less than 
half a million are white and ad- 
mitted to concert halls. These packed 
each performance throughout the six 
weeks, with only a 20 per cent at- 
tendance from other towns. The fes- 
tival fever was fantastic. 


Part of the success was undoubtedly 
due to local musical organizations, 
which took upon themselves some 
of the impresario work of the fes- 
tival. The Musica Viva Society made 
itself responsible for the coming 
of Mr. Fournier and Mr. Segovia, 
who both toured other centers. 
The Johannesburg Musical Society 
brought I Musici, one of the most 
successful undertakings of the whole 
season. African Theaters, still the 
major concert agency, contracted Mr. 
Arrau. The SABC (South African 
Broadcasting Corporation) not only 
engaged Sir Malcolm Sargent, but 
helped to make the visits of the 
others possible by giving them radio 
engagements. 

Musica Viva and the Musical So- 
ciety are two of the most active and 
interesting city organizatious. 

The Johannesburg Musical Society, 
dating from 1902, is a non-profit 
association. Subscription is so low 
that the price per concert for a mem- 
ber works out at about half a dollar. 
But having a sound businessman- 


musician as chairman (Hans Adler), 
it has managed to meet its liabilities 
and provide about one concert a 
month. During festival time, the 
membership doubled (to about 500), 
and the list had to be closed in order 
to maintain the income of the so- 
ciety within prescribed limits. Even 
so, tickets for nonmembers were not 
above two dollars. 

Musica Viva began some years ago 
under the chairmanship of the then 
Union astronomer, W. H. van den 
Bos, himself an enthusiastic flutist. 
It is now headed by the Hon. Colin 
Stamp, with José Rodriguez Lopez 
as musical director. In recent times, 
Musica Viva has arranged tours for 
many visiting artists, as well as inter- 
esting local concerts. Under its in- 
spiration, several chamber combina- 
tions came into being, notably a 
woodwind trio, though none have 
had sufficient encouragement to go 
on existing. 

Other Johannesburg associations 
that contribute to the city’s music in 
one way or another are the Johan- 
nesburg Symphony (largely ama- 
teur), the Johannesburg Philhar- 
monic Society (mainly choral), the 
ASAF Choir (mainly Afrikaans- 
speaking), the young South Africa 
Chamber Orchestra (kept alive 
through the drive of one person, 
Betty Pack), the Society of South 
African Composers (mainly strug- 
gling), the National Opera Associa- 
tion of South Africa (largely still in 
the talking stage) and the Society of 
Music Teachers (now growing more 
ambitious). 

The most important bodies main- 
taining the musical life of the coun- 
try are still the SABC and the muni- 
cipalities, of which Cape Town and 
Durban maintain’ orchestras and 
Johannesburg subsidizes the broad- 


casting orchestra to provide some of 
the city’s music. In Cape Town, 
British conductor Hugo Rignold has 
been giving a series of excellent con- 
certs on a seven-month contract. In 
Durban, Frits Schuurman (formerly 
of the "Hague Orchestra in Holland 
and afterwards of the now-defunct 
Johannesburg City Orchestra) is on 
a five-year contract. 

In all this, the non-white popula- 
tion has little share because of the 
apartheid (segregation) laws. Only 
the University Great Hall is open for 
mixed audiences, and even for all- 
colored events, only the halls and 
theaters belonging to the city are 
available. Nevertheless, during the 
festival, most of the visiting artists 
volunteered to give special concerts, 
some of them really dress rehearsals, 
without entrance fee. These were, on 
the whole, well attended in spite of 
some propaganda (from non-white 
organizations) urging a boycott to 
— protest against the segregation 
rules. 


Gould To Conduct 
Symphony of the Air 


Morton Gould, composer-conduc- 
tor, will conduct the Symphony of the 
Air in the third all-Gershwin concert 
at Carnegie Hall on March 9, it has 
been announced by Irving Brown, 
president of the George Gershwin 
Memorial Foundation. Proceeds of 
the concert will be donated to the 
nonprofit foundation, which sponsors 
the annual George Gershwin Memo- 
rial Contest for symphonic composi- 
tions by young American composers, 
as well as many other activities dedi- 
cated to perpetuating the Gershwin 
name and encouraging young Amer- 
icans to pursue their musical careers. 
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CLUBS 


“Kathryn Sadlo (the sym- 
phony’s guest artist) offered 
vocal artistry, beautiful 
quality.... 

Amarillo (Texas) Globe Times 


.voice has exceptional 
timbre — handles it with 
complete mastery, slipping 
from one range to another 
with a facile deftness. Her 
subued tones are exquisite.” 

The Amarillo Daily News 


“Kathryn Sadlo completely 

captivated and charmed her 
audience. 

Elgin (I/l.) Courier News 


“Miss Sadlo far exceeds the 
fondest hopes of the opera 
impressario— sings beauti- 
fully, has a tremendous 
background of musician- 
ship, knows how to act...” 

Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune 


“Miss Sadlo’s entrance was 
like a lovely fairy princess 
come to life—her singing 
was enchantingly beautiful.” 
Herald Register 

(Cedar Rapids, Ia.) 


“Kathryn Sadlo has charm- 

ed many audiences since 

coming to Illinois.” 
Barrington, III,, Courier-Review 
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concert management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


presents 
for 

his 
twentieth 
consecutive 
season 


1957-58 


artists and attractions 
especially appealing to 
music-loving audiences 
throughout the United States 


and Canada. Fulfilling 
requirements of music clubs, 
colleges and universities 

with modest budgets. 
Experienced young American 
artists, vocal and instrumental, 
available for engagements 

in all fields including, 

opera, operetta, concert, 


for information 
address 

200 east 36th street 
new york 22, n. y. 


tele.: OR 9-1277 


radio and television 
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serving 

Civic 

music 
associations 


through the 
Original Organized 


Audience Plan 


Civic concert service : inc. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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sopranos 


ADELE ADDISON 
ROSE BAMPTON 
LAURA CASTELLANO 
MARA COLEVA 
SUZANNE DANCO 
ROSINA DA RIMINI 
*VICTORIA DE LOS 
ANGELES 

*MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
JEAN FENN 

JOAN HAMMOND 
IRENE JORDAN 
*PILAR LORENGAR 
VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 
ZINKA MILANOV 
MARIQUITA MOLL 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
HERVA NELLI 

BIRGIT NILSSON 
*ROBERTA PETERS 
REBECCA RADCLIFFE 
BEVERLY SILLS 
MARLYS WATTERS 


mezzo-sopranos 


JOAN MAXWELL 
ROSALIND NADELL 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 


contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
FEDORA BARBIERI 
JEAN MADEIRA 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Koncert * Opera ° 


tenors 


KURT BAUM 

DAVIS CUNNINGHAM 
JOHN DRUARY 

PAUL FRANKE 
WALTER FREDERICKS 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
JAMES MELTON 
ANDREA NICOLAI 
*JAN PEERCE 

ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 
*CESARE VALLETTI 
RICHARD VERREAU 


baritones 


JOSEPH BOARDMAN 
FRANK GUARRERA 
MACK HARRELL 
PHILIP MAERO 


MORLEY MEREDITH 
ROBERT MERRILL 


HUGH THOMPSON 
*LEONARD WARREN 


bass-baritones 


*BORIS CHRISTOFF 
DESZO ERNSTER 

* JEROME HINES 
BRUCE MacKAY 
NICOLA MOSCONA 
CARL PALANGI 
JAMES PEASE 
JOSEPH ROULEAU 
PAUL SCHOEFFLER 


Eenducins ° Rado * 
Selwvision ° Theater 


NATIONAL ARTISTS 


violinists 

GABRIEL BANAT 
NORMAN CAROL 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
JULIAN OLEVSKY 
BENNO RABINOF 
RUGGIERO RICCI 
AARON ROSAND 
OSCAR SHUMSKY 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
RUBEN VARGA 


cellists 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
*GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
JOSEPH SHUSTER 


guitarists 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
*ANDRES SEGOVIA 


harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


french horn 
JOSEPH EGER 
ensembles 


ALARD QUARTET 
EGER PLAYERS 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


Hims * Recordings 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








RS NE ne 


fnesents for the 1957-1958 season 


pianists 


GINA BACHAUER 
*DANIEL BARENBOIM 
YURY BOUKOFF 
HENRI DEERING 

COR DE GROOT 
JOERG DEMUS 
SIDNEY FOSTER 
HEINZ HAMMERMAN 
AMPARO ITURBI 
JOSE ITURBI 

BOZIDAR KUNC 
JACOB LATEINER 
SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
ROBERT McDOWELL 
ROBERT MUELLER 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
RUTH SLENCZYNSKA 
*ANDREJZ TCHAIKOVSKY 
*MARIA TIPO 
ALEXANDER UNINSKY 


duo-pianists 


FERRANTE AND TEICHER 

LUBOSHUTZ AND 
NEMENOFF 

NELSON AND NEAL 

JOSETTE AND YVETTE 
ROMAN 


special attractions 


DANCE 


Carola Goya and Matteo 
Iva Kitchell 
*Kovach and Rabovsky 
*Sadler's Wells Ballet 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Johnny Eaton Ensemble 

George Feyer 

Stan Freeman 

Boris Goldovsky "Piano Portraits" 

Houston Symphony Orchestra 

The Rabinofs 

Luboshutz, Nemenoff & Goldovsky— 
Three Pianos and Orchestra 


VOCAL 


Cavalcade of Song 
Continental-Aires 
The Engelkinder 
*English Singers 
Gilbert & Sullivan Duo 
Marais and Miranda 
The Men of Song 
New Faces in Music 
*Vienna Choir Boys 
The Wayfarers 
*Massed Pipers and Regimental 
Band of the Black Watch 
with Highland Dancers 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok 
' 


"legate 
711 FIFTH AVENUE 


artists corporation 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. / Lusen VICHEY, President 
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“ONE OF THE MEMORABLE CONCERTS OF ANY SEASON.” 


PAUL HUME, WASHINGTON, D. C., POST 
lan A U 
° Mth 


dison 


LYRIC SOPRANO 





“The superb vocal artistry of Adele 
Addison again gave much pleasure 
yesterday afternoon. From first to 
last, virtually every number was 
superb music-making, singing of 
the finest order.” 
Cyrus Durgin, Boston Daily Globe 
. a singer of heavenly attain- 
ments and angelic personality .. . 
Miss Addison sang with the most 
limpid and pellucid intonations and 
she had plenty of power when the 
occasion demanded. 
The Ann Arbor News 
(Handel’s ‘Messiah’? — Carnegie 
Hall — New York Philharmonic 
Symphony) “... her lovely voice 
floated clear and pure over the or- 
chestra”’. 
New York Times, December 28, 1956 
. . communicated joy to an en- 
chanted audience ... a voice of 
warmth, flexibility and richness 
rare on the concert stage today...” 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, 
January 9, 1957 
... her beautiful voice coupled 
with musicianship elicited great en- 
thusiasm for Adele Addison”’. 
Worcester Telegram, December 6, 1956 
“One of the memorable concerts of 
any season. Her velvety voice was 
never in more alluring form... 
the delicacy with which Miss Ad- 
dison manipulates coloratura pas- 
sages is reminiscent of the finest 
kind of singing we often associate 
with days out of the past”. 


Paul Hume, Washington Post 
and Times Herald 
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NATIONWIDE ENGAGEMENTS DURING THE CURRENT SEASON INCLUDE: 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA TOUR 
BOSTON SYMPHONY (3 performances} 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
~ a . NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC (3 performances) 
(@) ES Tae Cae Rey Pane Se, 8. 5 TOWN HALL RECITAL ON JANUARY 27, 1957 
— Luben Vichey, President NEW YORK CONCERT CHOIR 


COLLEGIATE CHORALE 
RCA VICTOR and VOX RECORDINGS 
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. a fascinating combination 
of compactness, warmth, ten- 
sile strength and _ projective 
force ...an evening of major 
musical interest.” L. T., N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Nov. 18, 1956 


“6 


; everything was backed 
with the force of feeling... 
the emotion summoned was al- 
ways appropriate to the style 
and mood of what he played. 
Not only this, but it was always 
perfectly controlled.” R. P., 
N. Y. Times, Nov. 12, 1956 
ys a recital of considerable 
distinction ... fine singing tone 
and technical fluency ... ease 
and assurance.” J. B., N. Y. 
Times, Feb. 2, 1955 


“His tone is fresh and ringing, 
his nuance lively, and he plays 
as a young man should, with 
fire and dash and yet with gen- 
uine concern for  period-styles 
and individual composers.” N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Feb. 2, 1955 


e i 
Eh 


“We haven’t heard a violinist of 
his stature and accomplishment 
in many a year, including some 
of the current greats of the con- 
cert stage.” Musical Courier, 
Dec. 1, 1956 


“Banat plays the violin to the 
manner’ born.” The London 
Times, May 2, 1955 

“i an outstanding violinist’ 
(headline) Daily Telegraph and 
Morn. Post, London, May 2, 
1955 


The back of the Ex-Hill 
Stradivarius played by Mr. Banat. 
..a@ superb instrument”—Ross Parmenter, 
N. Y. Times 








NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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“THE MOST 
VARIED 


and 


ENTERTAINING 
CONCERT PROGRAM’ 


‘Completely Sellable’ 


VARIETY N.Y. 
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Photo: Antony Di Gesu, N. Y. 


Griller Quartet 


°*We are in their debt fora 





powerful musical experience. ”’ 


NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 31, 1957 


RESIDENT STRING QUARTET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Luben Vichey, President 
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“dazzling bravura, beauty and eloquence.’”—N.Y. Times, 1956... 
‘“‘came alive as it very seldom does...a miracle of wistful tender- 
ness and love.”—Washington Star, 1956 .. . “One doesn’t often hear 
piano playing like this. Vivid and fascinating—romantic eloquence. 
A dazzling performance.”’—Abram Chasins, Saturday Review, 1956 





@ NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


—~” lLuben Vichey, President ¢ 711 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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J kK A N Miss Madeira has been signally honored 

to be the only American to appear with 
MADEIRA 
LEADING CONTRALTO—METROPOLITAN OPERA bd VIENNA STATE OPERA 


at the top of the operatic heap — 


TIME MAGAZINE, MARCH 1956 


THE TOAST OF TWO CONTINENTS 


NEW YORK 
AZUCENA (Il Trovatore) 


“When it comes to singing she is in the prima donna class. 
When it comes to acting she has it all over the others. That 
gypsy woman she impersonated was a raving, frenetic, tor 
tured creature.” 


in title role of CARMEN. July 1957. 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE FESTIVAL. 


' 
! 
1 
i] 
1 
! 
1 
an all French cast for four performances | 
1 
1 
! 
| 
1 
1 
1 


Herald Tribune, Mar. 1, 1956 


LOS ANGELES (Examiner) 
AMNERIS (Aida) 


“She is slim and beautiful and she has a dramatic contralto 
voice that combines depth with clarity.” 


LONDON 
CARMEN (Carmen) 


“T do not know if there is now or has ever been a greatet 
Carmen; opera is not my recreation; I only know she made 
me believe I was in the presence of greatness.” 

The Star, Sept. 27, 1956 


STOCKHOLM (Aftonbladet) 
DELILAH (Samson and Delilah) 


“What a Delilah! One of the most genuine, most beautiful 
and biggest and best trained alto voices that ever rang out 
within the walls of our opera.” 


BRUSSELS (Le Soir) 


ORFEO (Orpheus) 

“Mme. Jean Madeira conquered the Brussels critics which 
are notoriously difficult to please. Young, remarkably beauti 
ful, intelligent, a musician, she possesses a contralto voice 
particularly profound, full, with a great compass, plus a 
lovely quality.” 


SALZBURG 

RECITAL 

“God-given voice ... Lieder that called for the very depths 
of devilishness, like a glowing volcano, quiet melancholy, also 
sarcastic emotions . .. Too, she expressed superbly the softer, 
more womanly feelings.” 





V olkszeitung, Oct. 13, 1956 


ANNUAL AMERICAN TOUR—OCT. 1957—MARCH 1958 


will include appearances in opera, recital and with orchestra 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION ¢ 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Luben Vichey, President 


Worldwide Representatives: Konzertdirektion, ALFRED DIEZ, Vienna 
Conciertos Daniel, ERNESTO DE QUESADA, Madrid 
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National Artists Corporation proudly announces 


i. ae Tr aaa 
wwiled Dour - J IZES 


of the 


Houston Symphony Orchestra 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Music Director 


WALTER SUSSKIND 


Guest Conductor for Tour 


TEXAS * NEW MEXICO ¢ ARIZONA * CALIFORNIA 


Belvuary SO _WMaich S, AIDS 


THE HOUSTON SYMPHONY SOCIETY * TOM M. JOHNSON, MANAGER 
MUSIC HALL * HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


T C di NATIONAL ARTISTS CORP. ® 711 5th Ave., New York 22 
- tors 
ee Luben Vichey, President 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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S$. HUROK 


presents 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


AMERICA’S GREAT SINGER 


Exclusive Management: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


RCA VICTOR > Don’t miss Marian Anderson's current best-selling autobiography “My Lord, What a Morning” 
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3 HURUK 


PRESENTS FOR 


1957-68 


Under the aegis of America’s Impresario have 











come the most fabulous artists and attractions 
of our century. No series or season in any city 


is complete without the inclusion of today’s 





representatives of this great tradition. 


These great artists are available 


to all series and all organized 


associations. 


Exclusive Management. 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. - HUROK ARTISTS. Inc 
HUROK PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Booking Direction: NATIONAL. ARTISTS Corp. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 
JAN PEERCE 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
PATRICE MUNSEL 
BORIS CHRISTOFF 
WILLIAM STEINBERG 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
CESARE VALLETTI 
PILAR LORENGAR 
DANIEL BARENBOIM 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
FRITZ REINER 
LEONARD WARREN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
ISAAC STERN 
ANDRES SEGOVIA 
ROBERTA PETERS 
JEROME HINES 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
MARIA TIPO 


AND INTRODUCING TO THE U.S. 


ANDRE TCHAIKOWSKY The extraordinary Poiish pianist. 





SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous company 
from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


THE BLACK WATCH with it: world-famous Massed Pipers, 
Highland Dancers and Regimental Band 


First time in the U. S. A thrilling spectacle of marching cere- 
monies, exciting dances and rousing music. 


Nora KOVACH, Istvan RABOVSKY 
and their Dance Ensemble 


A repeat tour after last season's success. 


THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


The world's most beloved choir. 


MADELEINE RENAUD- 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT COMPANY 


The great repertory company from Paris in a season of French 
Theatre. 


THE OLD VIC COMPANY 


The most distinguished theatrical organization in the English 
speaking world 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS OF LONDON 


The musical glories of the first Elizabethan age performed by 


one of the finest singing organizations of the second. 


<m.* 
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NEXT SEASON 1057.56 5. HUROK 


INTRODUCES TO AMERICA 
THE EXTRAORDINARY POLISH PIANIST 


Ueshu Cashowrtoy 


“I think Andre Tchaikowsky is one of 
the finest pianists of his generation—he 
is even better than that—he is a wonder- 
ful musician.” —ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


AND BRINGS BACK TO THE U.S. 





the EnGLish SINGERS 
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of London 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
VOCAL ENSEMBLES 
OF THE SECOND 
ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


“BEYOND ALL PRAISE” 


— The Times, London 
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ORCHESTRA 
CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH © TORONTO 
DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS 


FESTIVAL 

ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 

BREVARD FESTIVAL 
CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, 
ROBIN HOOD DELL 
OPERA 

NEW YORK CITY OPERA 

NBC TV OPERA CO. 
CBC OPERA CO. 


CHATTANOOGA OPERA CO. 


National Artists Corporation 
Luben Vichey, President 
711 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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Morley MEREDITH 








New Pork BHerald-Tribune 


BARITONE MORLEY MEREDITH 
HAS N.Y. TOWN HALL DEBUT 


“Morley Meredith, a young 
Canadian baritone who has 
already distinguished himself 
locally with the City Center 
Opera Company, made his 
New York recital debut last 
night at Town Hall. He was as- 
sisted by pianistWm. Sowerine, 
whose accompaniments were 
as stunningly evocative as any 
this listener has heard in 
many a recital. Mr. Meredith 
strides across the stage and 
takes to the spotlight with the 


demeanor of an exceedingly 
vigorous man and a confident 
one as well. 
His voice, too, 
bespeaks 
these 

qualities. 
It is clar- 
ion strong, 
rich and easy 
throughout a 
broad range and possessed of 
an ingratiating warmth of tim- 
bre at the very summit.” 


















“EXUBERANT DEBUT” 
N.Y. Times, Dec. 1956 
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“*..a distinguished interpreter.” 
Hufvudstadblat, Oct. 2, 1956 





RAE a Ob 


“He has something which is his own—a depth of 
feeling and touch which can make the piano sing with 
uncommon fullness.”’ Dagens Nyheder, Oct. 9, 1956 


“His warmth of feeling and also technical capacities 
were manifest.” 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, Oct. 12, 1956 


> 


,“...remarkable command of his instrument.”’..:.“he 
played with understanding and devotion.” 
Allgemeine Handelsblad, Oct. 22, 1956 


““...possesses strong bodied sonority, unhampered 
agility, harmonic clarity.” 
Le Guide de Concert, Oct. 26, 1956 





—— 
—— 





“.. remarkable stylistic skill...we have nothing but 
praise for the artist.”’ Weiner Zeitung, Nov. 7, 1956 


re 


‘“..sure finger technique...manifest penchant for 
romantic interpretation.” 
Stuttgarter Nachrichten, Nov. 13, 1956 


Fe) 
een | 
ee | 
—_f 


‘*’.. brilliance and lyricism brought home with strik- 
ing effect.”...“‘played cleanly and boldly .. .subtle 
shading.” London Times, Nov. 19, 1956 
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“The most worthwhile of our younger violinists” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


~ OLEVSKY 


NEW YORK 
BANDUNG 
LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES 


THRILLING SUCCESSION OF TRIUMPHS 


(Major Orchestras and Recital Series) 


IN 15 COUNTRIES ON 4 CONTINENTS 


PARIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
ROME 
SURABAJA 
AMSTERDAM 
STOCKHOLM 
BRUSSELS 
BOSTON 
COPENHAGEN 
MEXICO CITY 
CHICAGO 
HELSINKI 
VIENNA 
BERLIN 
ZURICH 
MILAN 

OSLO 








Annual Tours of Europe and America 
1957-58 Now Booking 


Westminster 
RECORDS | 
NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION taken Vicon, Boast 
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Bass-Baritone ~ 











5th TRANSCONTINENTAL “>>, 
CONCERT TOUR Ge, 
“Both in emotional impact and i 
technical virtuosity his was 
a stunning performance” 
William Mootz e 
Louisville Courier Journ te 


4th SEASON 
WITH SAN FRANCISCO OPERA ~ 
“A majestic and telling performance” “~ 


Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 










} @) Management: 
9 } : NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Luben Vichey, President 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A February, 1957 
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“When critics wait 
to hear encores at 
the end of a 
debut recital, 
something 
extraordinary has 
happened.’ 


—NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 





‘Here is a young 
artist of exceptional 
endowment, both 
vocal and artistic.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES 


“Phenomenal he ) COCd 
potentialities.’’ RAI} } Ht 


—NEW YORK POST dram aire Sapte no 
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“Undisputed Mastery” 


—Harold C. Schoenberg, 
New York Times, Jan. 12, 1957 


“Vibrancy of emotion depth” 
—Harriett Johnson, 
New York Post, Jan. 12, 1957 


WORLDWIDE TOUR 
January to November {957 


GERMANY 
FRANCE 
BELGIUM 
SPAIN 
GREECE 
TURKEY 


RUGGIERO RICCI 


INDIA (14 concerts) 
MALAYA 
INDONESIA (10 concerts) 
JAPAN (10 concerts) 
AUSTRALIA [41 concerts) 





















Available 
for booking in U.S.A. 
November-December 1957 
March-April 1958 
Fourth Tour 


of South America 
—Summer 1958 


NATIONAL ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Luben Vichey, President 
Personal Manager: 
M. P. Bichurin 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


LONDON FFRR RECORDS 
STEINWAY PIANO 


TT ET ET 
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“An exceedingly handsome lass, with a sweet, agile voice that swept through 
Philine’s tessitura with no audible effort.”—Jay Harrison, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Sept. 26, 1956 


“T have seen many performances of ‘The Merry Widow,’ both here and 
abroad, and I have never encountered a better player in the name part than 
Beverly Sills. Her greatest contribution to the play is her singing voice. 
It is well-trained, true, supple and filled with a natural melodiousness.”’— 
W. F. McDermott, Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 31, 1956 











“A VOICE THAT HAS 
THE RICH BUT FINE- 
DRAWN QUALITY OF 
A CRYSTAL GOBLET.” 


Time Magazine, Feb. 16, 1956 








BEVERLY SILLS 


@) National Artists Corporation, Luben Vichey, Pres., 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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AMERICAS 
FOREMOST 
CONTRALTO 
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NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


° Luben Vichey, President 


> 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22 
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“Expert Duo Piano Team” — New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 10, 1957 


“These sisters make up a skillful two 
piano combination ... they swept with 
flair through the music.”—Harold C. 
Schonberg, New York Times, Jan. 
10, 1957 
“The sisters, both technically deft, 
preserved a thorough unity of per- 
formance throughout the evening 
with dynamic balance and pre- 
vailing clearness of detail... . 
notable unity of interpreta- 
tive outlook.” — Frances D. 
Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune, Jan. 10, 1957 


( 
NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Luben Vichy, President 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
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“= MEN OF SONG 





America’s Finest Concert Quartet 


HEADLINES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Named one of the ten best musical attractions in 
America by the National Society of Music, THE 
MEN OF SONG, composed of four virile male 


voices and their pianist-arranger, are veterans of 


“Quartet Gives Brilliant, Expressive Concert" ... Massachusetts 
“Men of Song Gave Group Time Of Their Lives!" . . . California 
“If Audience Had its Way, They'd Be Singing" ... New Brunswick, Canada 
“Great Concert Is Enjoyed By Throng of 1,600"... Kansas 


nine years on the concert stage, numerous appear- 
ances on radio and television, and recordings. Each 
member brings to the ensemble the benefit of his 
* The season closed in a blaze of vocal glory proved by The Men of Song, a male quartet own excellent individual musical background and 
of exceptional artistic stature . . . the voices blend perfectly and the men sing with enviable 


clarity of diction, a wide dynamic range, and thorough musicianship.""—Springfield, Mass. professional experience. 


* "The Men of Song have a famous name in the concert world. Although the personnel of e 
the quartet may change, the quality of their presentations balances on the same zenith 
established many years ago . . . they produced some breath-taking effects in their musical RCA VICTOR LABEL "'X" 
arrangements.''—Dubois, Pa. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


* "One hates to think that the best of the concert season is history, yet how could any pro- 
gram surpass the musical presentation by the Men of Song . . . The audience, could it have 
voted, would, no doubt, have concurred with the National Society of Music in selecting these 
Men of Song as one of the 10 best musical attractions in America.""—LoSalle, III. 


"Men of Song'' CHORAL SERIES—CARL FISCHER, INC. 


NATIONAL ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
711 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS BY CHARLES TOUCHETTE 
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(Continued from page 30) 
which were as yet unknown to most 
pianists, e.g. the only proper posi- 
tion of the hands and fingers and 
particularly the use of the thumb; 
only much later did I recognize 
fully the usefulness of these rules.” 
But Czerny’s first-hand knowl- 
edge of Beethoven’s playing was 
not the only information that 
Czerny could hand down to his 
students. The lad learned much 
from Hummel, whom he first heard 
perform at a musical soirée held at 
the house of Mozart’s widow. The 
young Hummel, who had once been 
Mozart’s student, impressed Czerny 
with the “cleanness, clarity, and... 
graceful elegance and tenderness” 
that characterized his _perfor- 
mances. But Hummel was also 
Clementi’s pupil. And when Cle- 
menti, one of the most famous 
teachers of the time, who had his 
own share of distinguished pupils 
(including Cramer and John Field), 
came to Vienna, Czerny studied his 
teaching methods. Later, Czerny 
wrote that owing to his observation 
of Clementi’s lessons he “was for- 
tunate enough to train many impor- 
tant students to a degree of per- 
fection for which they became 
world famous.” 


His Education 


But though Czerny’s education 
was centered almost exclusively 
around music, the boy had other 
interests. One of these was foreign 
languages. Czerny’s father could 
not afford a rounded education for 
his son, but some of the father’s 
pupils who could not pay for 
their lessons helped to tutor the 
boy as a means of payment. One 
taught him Italian, one French, one 
German—all told he could speak 
seven languages. 

When Czerny was 12, he met 
Count Czernin. Of this acquain- 
tance, Czerny has to say: 

“The young Count Eugen — a 
few years younger than I—became 
so attached to me that he and his 
tutor frequently came to visit us 
. . . Thus I had the privilege of 
participating in his scholarly edu- 
cation, especially in regard to his- 
tory . . . This friendship . . . con- 
firmed for all later years my pre- 
dilection for historic and generally 
scientific literature.” A curtous side 
point in Czerny’s life was his en- 
thusiastic interest in politics and lit- 
erature. He wrote dramas, poetry, 
and essays, and even made trans- 
lations of works by classic authors. 
A history of music by Czerny also 
exists, which was published in Ger- 
many and Italy in 1851, under the 
title “Umriss der ganzen Musik- 
geschichte”’. 


Czerny’s Temperament 


Though Czerny was a child 
prodigy, his father directed his 
training more towards becoming a 
teacher than a virtuoso. Czerny 
himself had doubts upon his ever 
becoming a popular pianist: “Al- 
though I was, considering my age, 
quite proficient as a pianist, as a 
sight-reader, and in the art of im- 
provisation, my playing lacked that 
type of brilliant, calculated char- 
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Czerny — Father of Virtuosos 


latantry that is usually part of a 
traveling virtuoso’s essential equip- 
ment.” Fétis, however, said Czerny 
could have been one of the great 
virtuosos. But Hanslick found his 
playing lacking in artistic fire. 

Temperamentally, the man was 
probabiy not fit for such a career. 
He was extremely gentle and un- 
assuming, so shy that he feared a 
harsh or coarse word. His life was 
one of seclusion, and most people 
would have thought it an ex- 
tremely lonely one, though he 
would probably not have agreed, 
for he was completely immersed in 
his music. In his autobiography he 
wrote of his childhood: “It hap- 
pened that I did not even think 
about the kind of things children 
ordinarily do, never missed the 
friendship of other boys, and never 
went out without my father”. 
Czerny was an only child and never 
married. In fact, he lived entirely 
with his parents. “In 1827 I lost 
my mother and five years later 
(1832) my father, and thus was left 
all alone, since I have no relatives 
whatever”. 

At the age of 15, Czerny’s teach- 
ing career began, though even 
earlier he had substituted occasion- 
ally for his father. His first famous 
pupil was Ninette von Belleville, a 
ten-year-old prodigy who came to 
study with Czerny in 1816 and re- 
mained under his guidance for 
over three years. The girl created 
a sensation in Vienna and became 
one of the most distinguished 
woman pianists in Europe. 


Growing Reputation 


“I now had a student,” Czerny 
wrote of her, “whose numerous 
public performances augmented my 
reputation, which by that time was 
already considerable.” 

. And how did Czerny teach? 
And what literature did he give his 
students to study? When Liszt’s 
father brought his young son to 
Czerny, Czerny immediately re- 
alized the boy’s great natural gifts, 


but he also knew that immediate 
steps must be taken to discipline 
the boy’s “irregular, careless, and 
confused” playing. 

“It seemed necessary above all 
to use the first months to regulate 
and strengthen his mechanical dex- 
terity in such a way that he could 
not possibly slide into any bad hab- 
its in later years.” 

So Czerny began by teaching 
Liszt scales and arpeggios, the im- 
portance of a steady rhythm, cor- 
rect fingerings, and Clementi so- 
natas, which Czerny greatly ad- 
mired. A few months later came 
the works of Hummel, Ries, Mos- 
cheles, Beethoven, and finally Bach. 
Improvising and sight-reading were 
also never neglected. After one 
year under Czerny’s surveillance, 
Liszt appeared in public, and his 
effect upon the Viennese was over- 
whelming. But Czerny, though 
proud of his pupil’s success, soon 
saw the dangers of Liszt’s fame. 


Thoughts on Liszt 


“Unfortunately his father wished 
for great pecuniary gain from the 
son’s talent, and just when the lat- 
ter had reached a most fruitful 
stage in his studies and had barely 
begun to receive from me some 
rudimentary instruction in compo- 
sition he went on tour. .. . It is 
true that he made a great deal of 
money in Paris... . but he lost 
many years during which his life 
and his art became misdirected... . 
I am convinced that, had he con- 
tinued his youthful studies in 
Vienna for a few more years, he 
would now likewise fulfill in the 
field of composition all the high 
expectations that were then rightly 
cherished by everyone.” 

Liszt and Czerny were to remain 
friends, and the Hungarian dedi- 
cated to his teacher the “Etudes 
d’exécution transcendante”, a noble 
tribute indeed. 

But all of Czerny’s pupils were 
not Liszts, Leschetizkys, or Kul- 
laks. Though he could pick and 


An afternoon at Liszt’s. At left, Kriehuber; right, Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst, 
famous Moravian violinist; Liszt, center; standing left, Berlioz, and Czerny, 


- 


who was Liszt’s teacher (Lithograph by Josef Kriehuber) 


choose among the finest of talents, 
he was also an excellent teacher of 
students with only modest abilities. 
His instruction must have been ex- 
tremely vigorous for these young 
people, many of whom were only 
studying because piano-playing was 
considered one of the better social 
graces. 


Books on Techniques 


A good look at Czerny the 
teacher can be found by reading 
either his “Letters to a Young Lady 
on the Art of Playing the Piano- 
forte” or the “Complete Theoretical 
and Practical Piano Forte School”, 
Op. 500. The latter, which is in 
three volumes and dedicated to 
Queen Victoria, was published by 
no less than four publishers—Cocks 
and Company, London; Diabelli 
and Company, Vienna; G. Ricordi, 
Milan; and S. Richault, Paris. 
There is probably little that was 
then known about playing the 
piano that Czerny omitted -from 
these volumes. 

Czerny begins in Op. 500 by 
recommending a one - hour lesson 
every weekday in addition to one 
hour’s practice, and then proceeds 
to give detailed instructions on how 
to sit, the position of the arms, and 
even the necessity of keeping the 
nails short—‘Otherwise the click- 
ing of them on the keys will be- 
come disagreeably audible.” Then 
follow lessons on the first rudi- 
ments of reading notes and detailed 
explanations on how to practice 
scales and arpeggios. There are 
many exercises on legato, staccato, 
use of the pedals, trills, crossing 
of the hands, grace notes, and em- 
bellishments. In fact, no part of 
building a piano technique is left 
to chance. He even concludes the 
book with a chapter on the tuning 
and restringing of the piano. 

Leschetizky wrote that when he 
studied with.Czerny, the teacher 
insisted principally on accuracy, 
brilliancy, and pianistic effects. 
Czerny, however, did not avoid the 
interpretative aspects of piano- 


playing. 
Stress on Interpretation 


Technique is “to be considered 
only as means towards the real end 
of art,” Czerny wrote in the “Com- 
plete Piano School,” “which con- 
sists in infusing Spirit and soul into 
the performance, and by so doing 
operating on the feelings and the 
understanding of the hearer.” 

To produce a good tone and to 
learn to phrase musically, he ad- 
vised the study of the Field and 
Chopin nocturnes and the Bee- 
thoven adagios. But he also told 
his students (as did Chopin) to 
study singing or to accompany 
singers. His reason: to study sing- 
ing offers an insight of the methods 
of natural phrasing and tone pro- 
duction that is difficult to learn 
from studying the piano alone. 
This is a phase of piano teaching 
that is sadly neglected today. 

More interesting to us today are 
Czerny’s comments on the style of 
performance needed for various 

(Continued on page 227) 
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Toscanini’s Years as an Opera Conductor 


(Continued from page 6) 

from memory after a few repeti- 
tions) and general musical capa- 
bility. In desperation, they ap- 
pealed to him to save the perform- 
ance. Somehow, the magnetism and 
the courage of the handsome boy 
on the podium quieted the au- 
dience, and by the time that “Aida” 
had ended he was a hero. Before 
returning to Italy that fall he had 
conducted some 18 operas. 


Friendship with Catalani 


The grateful artists of the com- 
pany spread their praise of the 
young conductor’s ability far and 
wide in Italy, and Toscanini was 
engaged to conduct Alfredo Cata- 
lani’s opera “Edmea” at the Teatro 
Carignano in Turin, on Nov. 4, 
1886, which marked his official 
debut as a conductor in his native 
land. He formed a close friendship 
with Catalani, and two of his chil- 
dren, Wally and Walter, were 
nared after characters in Cata- 
lani’s opera “La Wally”. 

Turin was also to be the scene 
of his serious debut as a symphonic 
conductor, on March 20, 1896, 
when he conducted a concert on 
the stage of the opera house with 
a program prophetic of later years: 
Brahms’s “Tragic Overture”; the 
Entry of the Gods into Valhalla 
from Wagner’s “Das Rheingold”; 
Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker” Suite; 
and the Schubert “Great” C major 
Symphony. He was just short of 
29 years old. Toscanini conducted 
some symphonic concerts at La 
Scala in Milan that year and no 
fewer than 43 concerts at the Inter- 
national Exposition in Turin in 
1898. It was during this series that 
he introduced Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thetic” Symphony (then only three 
years old) to the Italian public. 

For the world premiere of 
Verdi’s “Otello” at La Scala, on 
Feb. 5, 1887, Toscanini was again 
in the orchestra as one of the cell- 
ists. It was during the rehearsals 
for this production that he began 
his friendship with Verdi, who was 
then 74 but was to live for another 
14 years. Verdi remained one of 
Toscanini’s musical idols and no 
one knew his music more intimate- 
Iy or conducted it with such 
passion. 


Experience in 20 Cities 


In the period between 1886 and 
1898, Toscanini gained invaluable 
experience conducting opera in 
some 20 Italian cities and towns, 
with occasional appearances in 
major centers like Milan. In 1890 
he visited Barcelona. It was during 
these years that he conducted sev- 
eral world premieres, some of 
operas like Alberto Franchetti’s 
“Cristoforo Colombo” (in Genoa 
in 1892) that have fallen by the 
wayside, others. of operas like 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” (at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, in Milan, on 
May 21, 1892) and of Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme” (at the Teatro Regio, 
in Turin, on Feb. 1, 1896) that 
have become standard repertoire 
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everywhere. But Toscanini’s inter- 
ests were by no means exclusively 
Italian. As early as 1884, when he 
was still a student of 17, he had 
played in the orchestra for a pro- 
duction of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
and had formed a passionate devo- 
tion for Wagner’s music that was 
to be one of the main currents of 
his musical life. On Dec. 22, 1895, 
he conducted the first Italian per- 
formance of “Gétterdiémmerung” 
in Turin; and four years later, in 
1899, the first Italian performance 
of “Siegfried” at La Scala in Milan. 
It was Wagner’s “Die Meistersing- 
er”, in fact, which was the very 
first opera which Toscanini con- 
ducted at La Scala (on Dec. 26, 
1898) after he had been sum- 
moned there by Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za to be chief conductor and mu- 
sical director. 


First Reign at La Scala 


Toscanini was 31 when he 
opened his first reign at La Scala, 
one of the most illustrious periods 
in its history. It was to last until 
1903, five years later, and to be 
taken up again at intervals in suc- 
ceeding years. In all, Toscanini’s 
career at La Scala alone covers 
almost 20 years. He made history 
not only in his operatic but in his 
symphonic work there. As early 
as 1896 he had conducted orches- 
tral concerts. In 1900, he took the 
La Scala Orchestra on a tour of 
northern Italy that included his 
native Parma. His performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at La 
Scala in 1902 was another mile- 
stone. During this period, Tos- 
canini had also conducted “Tristan 
und Isolde” there and had intro- 
duced Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin” to Italy. 


Matter of Principle 


In 1903, when Toscanini left La 
Scala not to return again until 
1906-08, occurred one of those 
famous explosions that were fairly 
frequent in his career. These were 
caused not by petty personal mat- 
ters but by matters of artistic prin- 
ciple in which the maestro was 
inflexible. Toscanini was too sensi- 
tive an artist not to realize that the 
custom of demanding encores in 
opera was a fatal interruption to 
the music and to the dramatic flow 
of the action. On this point he was 
adamant, as he was in matters of 
musical execution, and a portion of 
the La Scala public as well as some 
of the artists who were compelled 
to meet his stern standards, had 
built up a current of hostility to- 
wards him. The fact that he had 
made the opera house so distin- 
guished that special trains were run 
in from the suburbs of Milan for 
performances did not dissipate 
their resentment. 

By 1902, the tension between the 
great conductor and these dis- 
gruntled elements had already 
caused some tempestuous scenes, 
after one of which Toscanini 
rushed from the house, but re- 
turned when his rage had cooled. 


In 1903 came the last straw. At 
a performance of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”, the auidence kept ap- 
plauding the tenor, Zenatello, and 
refused to let the performance con- 
tinue. Toscanini, knowing full well 
that the demonstration was against 
him, left the house and sailed for 
South America immediately. 
During the next two seasons, he 
divided his time between guest ap- 
pearances conducting symphony 
and opera in Italy and South Amer- 
ica. In 1905, he brought the Turin 
Orchestra to Milan for two sym- 
phonic concerts at La Scala, and 
rewarded the politeness and en- 
thusiasm of the audiences with an 
encore. The next year found him 
back at his old post there. In the 
1907-08 season, he conducted the 
Italian premiere of Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” at La Scala, 





stirring the resentment of the die- 
hards in the audience, who did not 
have the decency to let others enjoy 
it without an audible demonstration 
of their hostility to the music. 

It is important to remind our- 
selves of this aspect of Toscanini’s 
career. He was the courageous 
champion of new music of many 
lands, Russia, France, Germany, as 
well as of his own, in the days 
when that music needed champion- 
ing. The critics who grumbled 
(and rightly) about his conserva- 
tism and lack of taste and enter- 
prise in regard to American music 
in his later years should have given 
him full credit for his battles for 
Debussy, Wagner, and other mas- 
ters when they still had to be fought 
for in Italy and elsewhere. 


Invitations from America 


The continued troubles at La 
Scala led to the good fortune of the 
United States. In 1906, Oscar 
Hammerstein had built his new 
Manhattan Opera House in 34th 
Street in New York, and the staid 
Metropolitan found itself faced 
with formidable competition. As 
early as 1903, feelers had been put 
out to Toscanini, but without suc- 
cess. Five years later, when a joint 
offer was made to Gatti-Casazza, 
who had brought him to La Scala, 
and to Toscanini, he accepted 
gladly. 

Toscanini’s years at the Metro- 
politan, from 1908 to 1915, were 
glorious, if far from smooth or 
easy. Gustav Mahler, who had 
come to the Metropolitan in 1907 
after a similarly illustrious reign 





at the Imperial Opera in Vienna 
from 1897 to 1907, was already a 
doomed man, and, when he under- 
took to conduct the New York 
Philharmonic as well, succumbed 
to the strain and died in 1911. He 
was at the Metropolitan only three 
seasons. Thus, his Metropiltan ca- 
reer overlapped that of Toscanini 
by only two years. 


Debut at Metropolitan 


For his debut at the Metropoli- 
tan, on Nov. 16, the opening night 
of the 1908-09 season, Toscanini 
conducted the same opera with 
which he had made his debut as a 
conductor 22 years earlier in Rio 
de Janeiro—Verdi’s “Aida”. The 
cast was one to remember: Destinn, 
as Aida; Homer, as Amneris; 
Caruso, as Radames; Scotti, as 
Amonasro; Didur, as Ramfis; Rossi, 
as the King; Sparkes, as_ the 
Priestess; and Bada, as the Messen- 
ger. The performance must have 
been electrifying, and the critics 
vied with each other the next day 
in hailing the new conductor. 

Henry Krehbiel wrote: “In the 
best sense he is an artist, an inter- 
preter, a re-creator. Without such 
men music is as lifeless to the ear 
as it is on the printed page. Signor 
Toscanini brought to the under- 
standing and the emotions of the 
audience all of Verdi’s score, body 
and soul, as it lives in him, mixing 
with it an abundance of sympa- 
thetic affection.” 

Other aspects of Toscanini’s art 
and personality were underlined in 
the review of Richard Aldrich, who 
wrote that Toscanini “insists on 
clear-cut outline, on abundant de- 
tail, on the strongest contrasts, on 
vivid color. In _ fortissimos the 
brasses could not blow loudly 
enough for him, nor could the cres- 
cendos be brought to a climax ful- 
minating enough. But there were 
other and finer points that could 
not have escaped the attention of 
the close observer; the fine model- 
ing of phrase, the symmetry of the 
musical outline in many places 
where mere brute force was not in 
question. And the pulsing dramatic 
blood he sent coursing through the 
score was never allowed to stag- 
nate. If it was a loud and strenu- 
ous performance at times, it was 
not rude nor lacking in finish.” 


Continuing Characteristics 


All of these qualities continued 
to remain characteristic of Tos- 
canini throughout the remaining 46 
years of his career. After his death, 
radio station WQXR in New York 
played a memorial program of re- 
cordings made up of Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey and Death Music 
from “G6tterdimmerung”, the last 
act of “Otello”, and the “Eroica” 
Symphony. And in these works by 
his beloved masters Wagner, Verdi, 
and Beethoven he was still the Tos- 
canini described in 1908 at his 
American debut, a volcano of 
passion and energy, but lucid, con- 
trolled, and highly sensitive. 

During his years at the Metro- 
politan, Toscanini conducted Ger- 
man as well as Italian, French, and 
Russian opera. A few weeks after 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Toscanini 


(Continued from page 156) 

his debut in 1908, he conducted his 
first Wagner opera there, “G6tter- 
dammerung”, restoring the Norn 
scene which for several years had 
been cut. He also conducted “Die 
Meistersinger” and “Tristan und 
Isolde”. He offered two world pre- 
mieres during his Metropolitan 
career: Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West” (on Dec. 10, 1910) 
and Giordano’s “Madame _ Sans- 
Géne” (on Jan. 25, 1915). 

At the Metropolitan, Toscanini 
conducted the American premieres 
of many operas: Puccini’s “Le 
Villi” (Dec. 17, 1908); Catalani’s 
“La Wally” (Jan. 6, 1909); Fran- 
chetti’s “Germania” (Jan. 22, 
1910); Gluck’s “Armide” (Nov. 
14, 1910); Dukas’s “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue” (March 29, 1910); 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Curiose” 
(Jan. 13, 1912); Mussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunoff’ (March 19, 
1913); Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” (Jan. 2, 1914); and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “L’Amore Medico” 
(March 25, 1914). It is interest- 
ing that of these 11 “novelties”, 
only one, “Boris Godunoff”, is 
heard fairly regularly at the Metro- 
politan these days, although 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” is occasion- 
ally revived. Not even the genius 
of Toscanini could make the others 
stick. 

Toscanini conducted his first 
symphonic concerts in New York 


on April 13 and 18, 1913, during 
his fifth season at the Metropolitan. 
He conducted the Metropolitan Or- 
chestra and Chorus in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony (with Hempel, 
Homer, Jérn, and Griswold as solo- 
ists), and also programmed Wag- 
ner’s “Eine Faust Ouvertiire” and 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel”. 

In 1915 occurred another of 
those explosions which marked the 
career of the maestro throughout 
his life. The whole truth about his 
disagreements with Gatti-Casazza 
and with the board of directors has 
not yet been told and perhaps never 
will be, but those who are inter- 
ested will find very plausible ex- 
planations in Robert Charles 
Marsh’s admirable study, “Tos- 
canini and the Art of Orchestral 
Performance”, and other books 
about him. Suffice it to say that no 
musical autocrat and perfectionist 
is ever going to be happy in an 
opera house, and that no one ever 
questioned the loftiness of Tos- 
canini’s artistic standards and mo- 
tives, no matter how bitterly they 
quarreled with him personally. He 
did not become reconciled with 
Gatti-Casazza until 17 years after- 
wards. 


Tragic Artistic Loss 


The artistic loss to New York 
was tragic, for Toscanini never 
conducted another opera perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan, and al- 
though he returned to America to 
work again in 1926, and to make 
history as a symphonic conductor, 


his later opera performances here 
were all in concert form. It makes 
one hearts.ck to think of what we 
missed in those later years, marvel- 
ous as were the experiences he 
gave us. 

When Toscanini returned to Italy 
in 1915, he had been out of Italian 
musical life since 1908 with the 
exception of a few scattered ap- 
pearances. In 1908 and 1912 he 
had conducted symphonic concerts 
in Milan and Naples, and in 1913 
he had conducted “Falstaff” and 
“La Traviata” at Busseto in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Verdi. He gave 
his time and effort generously to 
patriotic musical causes during 
World War I. 


Defense of German Music 


Toscanini proved later through 
his defiance to Mussolini and Hitler 
that he was a fearless champion of 
human liberty and artistic inde- 
pendence, but even at this time he 
got into hot water because he re- 
fused to bow to the Italian super- 
patriots and fanatics who wanted 
him to bar Beethoven and Wagner 
from his orchestral programs. No 
one could question his personal 
loyalty or love of his homeland 
His son, Walter, was serving in the 
Italian army, and the maestro him- 
self was decorated for his bravery 
in leading a military band under 
fire at the battle of- Monte Santo. 
But when he conducted the orches- 
tra of the Augusteo in Rome, he 
refused to let the political passions 


of the hour intrude upon the sacred 
realm of music by banishing Ger- 
man masters from hs _ programs. 
In nothing was Toscanini more ad- 
mirable than in his courage at such 
crises. 


Return to La Scala 


In 1920, at 53, Toscanini took up 
the musical direction of La Scala, 
which had been closed by the war. A 
new orchestra was assembled, and, to 
fill the time until the house was ready, 
he took it on tour both in Italy and 
in the United States and Canada, dur- 
ing the 1920-21 season. They were 
received with tremendous enthusiasm 
in New York, where they landed on 
Dec. 13, 1920. Only five days later, 
Toscanini and the La Scala Orchestra 
began a series of acoustical recordings 
in Camden, N. J., for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company of music by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Respighi, Berlioz, Pizzetti, Massenet, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Bizet, and Donizetti. 
The recording sessions are reported 
to have been arduous, and Mr. Marsh 
tells the interesting story of their his- 
tory in his book, previously men- 
tioned in this article. No musician has 
had a more profound impact upon the 
recording industry than Toscanini and 
in later years his recordings with the 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
and NBC Symphony were to achieve 
unprecedented popularity. Today, lit- 
erally millions of music-lovers have in 
their record libraries priceless re- 
minders of his genius. 

With the La Scala Orchestra, Tos- 
canini gave seven concerts in New 
York and made a tour of 25 cities. 
Several of the players decided to 
settle in the United States. Toscanini’s 
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DONNA PEGORS 


“A splendidly gifted young soprano” —L.T., N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 2, 1956 





“The Marschallin of Donna Pegors was espe- 
cially successful. The beautiful voice is well 
trained, the acting natural and graceful. The 
innate gifts of the artist plus the developed 
artistic understanding are in perfect harmony.” 


WIENER ZEITUNG, VIENNA, 1955 


“Donna Pegors’ Cherubino has an engaging 
blend of shyness, boldness, sweetness and 
adolescent confusion, and her lovely, velvety 
voice is used with fine musicianship.” 


ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS, DEC. 1956 


“Donna Pegors’ beautiful soprano voice gave 
special lustre to the orchestra’s program. She 
showed high musicianship in her reading of 
Chausson’s long, difficult and romantically 
moody ‘Poem of Love and Death’.” 


FARGO FORUM, DEC. 1956 





“Donna Pegors, soprano, who made her New 
York debut last night at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
is one of those fortunate persons who are 
artists by gift and temperament as well as by 
careful training. 

She has the gift of sharp emotional contact 
with her audience. She made this contact near 
the beginning of the program with two early 
songs of Schoenberg. ‘Schenk mir deinen gold- 
enen Kamm’ and ‘Erhebung.’ The emotion 
was perhaps most intense in the folk song, 
‘Go Away From My Window,’ sung as an 
encore. 

Miss Pegors’ dramatic temperament was 
superbly effective in Magda’s aria, ‘To This 
~We’ve Come,’ from Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ‘The 
Consul,’ And it was subtly telling in the Hugo 
Wolf song, ‘In der Fruehe’.” 
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Acclaimed in Europe and South America ... AND NOW; IN THE UNITED STATES 
up “The English baritone Frederick Fuller made his Ameri- 
la, “In the Front Rank”—Manchester Guardian can debut last night at Carnegie Recital Hall. Mr. Fuller 
A is a discriminating _ — artist. ; ‘ 
to 6 i —<—_ : It is not so much that he traversed seven languages an 
ly, A Recital of Rare Interest”—The London Times some dialect, which was impressive; ee erm it was - 
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mi His Style is Perfection” epitomized by those languages. 
re —New Statesman @& Nation A gem of the evening was Schubert’s deceptively simple 
m ' song “Fischerweise,” which Mr. Fuller sang with captivat- 
on “Great Musical Gifts, with a Voice of ing spontaneity, yet with an art so subtle that it concealed 
Ms clear attractive Timbre”—La Prensa, Buenos Aires the infinite pains that went into its preparation. His 
ra ' German diction yo a a. . 
Bs “Te i : : . Worlds away from Cesti’s canto was the grotesque 
k- ‘It is rare to find a Lieder Singer who is humor of Mussorgsky’s “The Goat.” And suddenly Mr. 
vy so completely satisfying”—Estado de Sao Paulo Fuller became a Russian, reveling in his own sly cynicism. 
» : He put the right touch of sentiment into Pier™é’s humor- 
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KEES KOOPER 
VIOLINIST 


New York: ‘‘A type of violinist we hear all too 


rarely.”’ 


Washington: ‘A true artist — rare and 


unique.’’ 


Amsterdam: “Storms of cheers from a stand- 


ing audience.”’ 





DOT RECORDS 


MARY LOUISE BOEHM 
PIANIST 
Chicago: ‘‘Marvelous agility, superb musi- 


cianship.’’ 

Paris: ‘‘This pianist has greatness.’’ . 
Madrid: ‘‘Outstanding! She was given an 
ovation.”’ 





PAULINA 


RU VINSKA panisr 


“A PRONOUNCED MUSICAL PERSONALITY” —Irving Kolodin 


7 ©? 


“Miss Ruvinska plays as a musician should play, 
with a communicative enthusiasm, with a joy in 
the deed, as if she had something she wanted to 
say and enjoyed saying it; as if blood and youth 
were in her veins. The clarity and vigor of the 
first movement of the BEETHOVEN C 
MAJOR CONCERTO were exhilarating to 
hear. It was honest and healthy playing—every- 
thing was clear.” 


Olin Downes, The New York Times. 





“Miss Ruvinska possesses a remarkably deft and 
well developed technique and preserves clarity 
of outline and detail even in the most vigorous 
and sonorous measures.” 


F. D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune. 


“She registered a sound artistic victory. The 
CHOPIN CONCERTO IN F MINOR was a 
happy vehicle. The artist gave to it qualities 
of evanescence and transparency. Her playing 
left nothing to be desired.” 

The Detroit News. 


FEIST & SEAMAN ARTISTS’ MANAGEMENT © £2.%.22:3.5¢ 4.3078 
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Canadian Audiences Develop Specialized Tastes 


By Coin SABISTON 


Toronto. — Canada’s aggregate 
music audience is growing relatively 
faster than the population. The ques- 
tion “Do you like good music?” 
brings more affirmative answers, but 
less agreement on what such music is. 
The exposure of concert audiences to 
a wider variety of musical entertain- 
ment has not only resulted in greater 
competition for the family concert 
hall dollar, but also has altered audi- 
ence structure on the basis of special- 
ized tastes. 

Catholicity is not disappearing, 
however. There still are concert-goers 
who attend in turn symphonic, oper- 
atic, choral, and chamber-music per- 
formances. And some of them also 
may be seen at the better jazz con- 
certs. Radio, television and the in- 
creasing flow of recordings have been 
factors in conditioning tastes of new 
auditors—and also in exciting curios- 
ity to hear specialists perform on 
concert platforms. Thus, such varied 
attractions as recitals of German 
lieder, Mantovani and His New 
Music, ranking jazz groups, madrigal, 
and even Gregorian music singers, an 
increasing number of chamber orches- 
tras, standard choral groups, and 
small opera groups specializing in 
programs of. excerpts all have ac- 
quired their own patrons. 


Jazz and Opera Fans 


Jazz fans in Toronto, for instance, 
are crowding the city’s largest audi- 
toriums at a price range from $2.50 
to $7.50 per seat. That range places 
them, from the box-office point of 
view, just below subscribers to the 
annual spring season of the Metro- 
politan Opera in Toronto, who pay 
$10 top, and substantially above sym- 
phony subscribers, whose range is 
from $2.25 to $1.00 per seat for 12 
concerts during the season. Mantovani 
is pioneering, with an orchestra large- 
ly augmented by regional players, in 
new frontier towns into which new 
concert attractions are now following 
—a cultural development of some 
significance, as entertainment spend- 
ing formerly was almost exclusively 
on sports. 

Symphonic music still draws the 
largest audience during the long sea- 
son from October through March. 
Guest artists generally are on a ma- 
jority of the programs, though there 
are addicts who prefer all-orchestral 
ones. Concertos, however, are gener- 
ally accepted. The exceptions usually 
are programs in which a vocal artist 
has a larger reputation with more 
people than the orchestral works to 
be heard. 

An example was the recent pro- 
gram by the Toronto Symphony 
(Nov. 20-21) during which Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf sang Richard Strauss’s 
“Four Last Songs”. On both evenings 
the effect of her singing was so over- 
powering that an awesomely long sil- 
ence intervened before the riot of 
applause broke out. 


Unprecedented Orchestral Fare 


Never before has Toronto had such 
varied orchestral fare offered in a 
single season. Including visits by the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, the London Philharmonia, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony, and 
the Boston Pops Orchestra, the city 
will have heard well over 100 orches- 
tral performances before the end of 
the season, including a number of 
local and visiting small orchestras. 

The first three concerts by the To- 
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ronto Symphony, with Walter Suss- 
kind established as permanent con- 
ductor, revealed an improvement in 
musicianship. Tonal balance and 
rhythmic values were more clearly 
defined. But performances still show 
evidence of curtailment of rehearsal 
time, as instrumentalists still are de- 
pendent for income on additional 
sources of employment. 

Nevertheless, the subscription series 
is fully sold for the s@ason, with 
sizeable queues waiting at the box 
office each evening. Sunday Pops are 
also played to capacity audiences. 
There are good prospects that the 
season will end with a_ substantial 
reduction from last season’s deficit of 
$81,583. As sustaining donations and 
special funds are more promising now 
than a year ago, the net deficit of 
$1,265 should disappear. 

In addition to the SRO programs 
for subscribers, Pop audiences and 
students, the season also will present 





Act II of “The Nutcracker” as presented by the National Ballet of Canada. 


David Adams is seen beside the sleigh 


the usual spring series by the York 
Concert Society, under Heinz Unger; 
Several programs in Hart House and 
elsewhere by the Hart House Orches- 
tra, under Boyd Neel; performances 
by both a University of Toronto or- 
chestra and a Conservatory students’ 
orchestra; concerts by three semi- 
amateur orchestras, which have built 
up large followings; two additional 
concerts by a highly regarded cham- 
ber orchestra of fully qualified but 
nonprofessional instrumentalists; and 
finally, the 16-concert series of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra next summer, 
sponsored by the Toronto Music As- 
sociation. Already I Solisti di Zagreb 
have played here, in a program which 
delighted a discriminating and mostly 
academic audience by its high finish 
and zest. 


Regional Growth of Orchestras 


Provincial orchestras are in the 
midst of an unusually active season. 
Several have developed to major 
status through the growth of. regional 
interest in their programs and by their 
extended use by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in weekly pro- 
grams over its Trans-Canada network. 
The Calgary Philharmonic, which 
Henry Plukker is conducting for an- 
other year, is halfway through a sea- 
son of ten concerts which are well 
patronized. More fortunate than 


Ontario cities which by law are un- 
able to charge admissions or sell 
series subscription for Sunday pro- 
grams, the Calgary Philharmonic So- 
ciety is able to charge prices scaled 
from $10 to $30 for the Sunday series. 

Victoria has Canada’s farthest-west 
orchestra, on Vancouver Island. It is 
exempt from the provincial amuse- 
ment tax, and has a $2,500 civic 
grant. The current season is its ninth, 
and conductor Hans Gruber offers ten 
pairs of Sunday afternon and Monday 
evening concerts. Assisting artists are 
Hyman Goodman, concertmaster of 
the Toronto Symphony; Zara Nelsova; 
Marie Warrot; Carol McCartney; 
Robin Wood; John Dunbar; and 
Glenn Gould. 

The Famous Artists concert series 
this season features Marian Anderson, 
the Singing Boys of Norway, Yi-Kwei 
Sze, the Ballet Basque de Biarritz, and 
Benno and Sylvia Rabinof. 

The Victoria Musical Art Society 


is sponsoring another concert series at 
which the Cassenti Players, a wood- 
wind ensemble from the Vancouver 
Symphony; Margaret Abbott, so- 
prano; Derek MacDermot, baritone; 
Mary Evan, cellist; and Lloyd Powell, 
pianist, will be heard. A local cham- 
ber-music group, The Corelli En- 
semble, also give a series of recitals 
during the year; and the city also now 
has a chapter of the Canadian College 
of Organists, which sponsors recitals 
by local and visiting organists. 

In Ontario, the London Civic Or- 
chestra has a personnel of 65 players, 
conducted by Martin Boundy. It is 
well supported by the public and gets 
along without a civic grant—but not 
without protests on that score to the 
council by citizens. 


Increase in Attendance 


In Guelph, Ernesto Barbini of To- 
ronto conducts that city’s Civic Or- 
chestra, featuring general programs 
and special ones for children. Similar 
organizations give short series in 
Kitchener and Hamilton, reporting in- 
creased attendance and progress in 
performance standards. 

Thomas Mayer, now in his second 
season as conductor of the Halifax 
Symphony, is principally responsible 
for expanding the Halifax Symphon- 
ette to an ensemble of 50 pieces, aug- 
mented by players from New York, 


Philadelphia and Canadian centers. In 
addition to local concerts and visits 
to other Maritime cities, the orchestra 
has been engaged for a series of half- 
hour concerts over CBC’s Trans-Can- 
ada hookup from Nov. 2 through the 
season. 

On the opposite coast, the Vancou- 
ver Symphony, under Irwin Hoffman, 
also enters its 27th season, with CBC 
Trans-Canada network broadcasts on 
Sunday evenings. For its city concert 
series this season the orchestra will 
have as guest artists Benno Moisei- 
witsch; Tossy Spivakovsky, in Bartok’s 
Violin Concerto; Isaac Stern, Glenn 
Gould, and Roland Dufrane, in oboe 
concertos by Handel and Vaughan 
Williams. The orchestra is also per- 
forming Beethoven’s Ninth with the 
Vancouver Bach Choir, and, in an- 
other program, Mahler’s “Songs of a 
Wayfarer”, with contralto Marie 
Schilder, formerly of Vienna and now 
resident in Vancouver. 


Central Canada 


From central Canada, the orches- 
tras of Winnipeg, Toronto, and Mon- 
treal also contribute to the season’s 
broadcasts by CBC. The Winnipeg 
season spans Oct. 18 to March 14, 
embracing ten programs. Three are 
all orchestral and one is a request 
program chosen by audiences. On 
Feb. 14, Franz Allers is conductor, in 
place of permanent conductor Walter 
Kaufman, whose guest artists on 
other occasions are Paul Badura- 
Skoda; Glenn Gould; Alan Williams, 
a local oboist, who also is making a 
reputation as a concert performer; 
Dorothy Maynor, and Szymon Gold- 
berg. 

During the early season, the Fuji- 
wara Opera Company gave a success- 
ful performance of “Madama Butter- 
fly” in Winnipeg, and the Men’s Musi- 
cal Club, with the orchestra, produced 
Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation”. 
Celebrity Concerts, which took the 
Japanese opera company to Manitoba, 
is also touring an imposing list of 
attractions from Winnipeg through 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and Ed- 
monton. It is reported from managers 
that subscriptions and casual box- 
office receipts are equal to the best 
of former years, that the early effects 
of TV on concert halls has worn off, 
and that the whole West is looking 
forward to a new stimulus in all the 
arts — including music — from the 
Canada Council, when it begins to 
operate. 


Toronto Opera Festival 


The featured artists and groups 
touring the above cities this season 
include Mantovani, Lois Marshall, 
Paul Draper, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Philippe Entremont, Leonard Warren, 
Leontyne Price, the Jaroff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Stecher and Horowitz, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. In 
addition, Winnipeg oboist Alan Wil- 
liams and Joan Maxwell, Winnipeg- 
born mezzo-soprano, are touring 
western centers. Also, as reported last 
year, the universities are continuing 
to bring special programs to their 
communities through their depart- 
ments of music, on much the same 
basis as the Royal Conservatory in 
Toronto sponsors artists and musical 
specialties otherwise unavailable in 
Canada. 

The Toronto Opera Festival Asso- 
ciation is now preparing programs for 
its season at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre in Toronto from Feb. 25 to 

(Continued on page 217) 
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COMPANY OF 40 


. MERRIEM LANOVA  Directress 
(former soloist with Ballet Russe) 


Judges for annual additions to select personnel include Danilova, Toumanova, 
Youskevitch, Lucia Chase, Jose Greco, and Edward Caton. 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... ruled by excellent tasie—eminently worthwhile. 
Alfred Frankenstein 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... San Francisco's contribution to culture. 
Paul Speegle 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... marked by a technical facility, taste, and imagination. 
Campton Bell 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... like the Vienna Choir Boys, will carry art to foreign countries to 
win friends as Good Will Ambassadors. 


Karl Christian Weber 
Consul of Austria for San Francisco 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... amazingly demonstrated that in art, age is no barrier. 
Joseph Biskind 





@ BALLET CELESTE ... in such exquisite taste. 
Winifred Ward 


@ BALLET CELESTE ... performance was most unique and inspiring. 
Frederick Franklin 


Photography 
Wm. Ganslen, S.F. 


AUTHENTIC CHOREOGRAPHY OF CLASSICAL BALLETS 


LES SYLPHIDES SWAN LAKE ACT Il COPPELIA ACT Ii 

THE NUTCRACKER PAS DE TROIX GRAND PAS DE DEUX ' 
GLASS HARMONICA SIX PRINCESSES ITALIAN CAPRICE Jeanine Thoene 
GOLDILOCKS AND THE THREE B'S FIRST BALL LIGHT AND SHADOW Premiere Danseuse 


Concert Booking: 
, DOROTHY CLIFFORD, Tour Director, 1638 Market St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 





SCHOOL OF UNIVERSAL LIVING S. F. CONSERVATORY OF BALLET AND THEATRE ARTS 

E: 47 Page St., San Francisco Complete training from pre-school through professional authentic 

* Academic education designed especially for artistic children choreography. Classical Russian technique. Boarding facilities. 
Grades 1-12 Boarding Department 2160 Green St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
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London Witnesses Britten Ballet Premiere 


By Haro_p RosENTHAL 


London.—The resident ballet and 
opera companies of Covent Garden 
both distinguished themselves recent- 
ly—the Ballet Company (now re- 
named the Royal Ballet by a Royal 
Charter granted by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, the Second) in the 
world premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
first three-act ballet, “The Prince of 
the Pagodas”, and the opera com- 
pany in the first stage production in 
England of Janacek’s “Jenufa” under 
Rafael Kubelik. 

The ballet premiere took place on 
New Year’s Day; it is a fairy-tale 
ballet by John Cranko, the young 
South African dancer and _ chore- 
ographer. It tells of an old king who 
has two daughters, Belle Epine and 
Belle Rose. Epine is cruel and covets 
her father’s crown; suitors for her 
hand in marriage visit the court, and 
she is bored with them all. Then the 
Prince of the Pagodas appears in a 
vision to Belle Rose and carries her 
away on a magic carpet, propelled 
through the air by four frogs, to 
Pagoda land. There, amidst self- 
propelling pagodas which sprout 
wings and other appurterfances, she 
meets her prince, who appéars to her 
in the form of a green salamander. 
He has her blindfolded, and when 
she cannot see him he becomes a 
handsome: young man. After her visit 
to Pagoda land she returns home to 
find that her sister has usurped the 
throne and her father is shut up in a 
cage. The Green Salamander arrives 
and by his magic spells restores the 
King to the throne, imprisons the 
wicked pine, and marries the 
beautiful Rose. 


Full-Length Evening’s Work 


This hodge-podge of fairy-tales 
Cranko has turned into a full-length 
evening’s ballet, with a long diver- 
tissement in the first act for the 
visiting suitors, and an even longer 
“classical ballet” sequence in the last 
act for the marriage of Belle Rose 
and the Prince. Cranko’s invention 
is not of the kind to last for such 
a long evening, and the third act is 
on all counts too long and anti- 
climatic. The first scene of the second 
act, in which Belle Rose is wafted 
through the elements—air, fire and 
water—is lovely, and the beautiful 
pas-de-deux for the Prince and 
Princess in the second scene of the 
same act is sheer poetry. But on the 
whole, Cranko is too prone to in- 
dulge in effects and acrobats—I can 
not remember seeing so many lifts 
in an English ballet before. 

Britten’s score contains many de- 
lectable things. True, he breaks no 
new ground; but unlike his operas, 
the “Pagodas” music contains long 
passages where really nothing hap- 
pens musically. All the ingenuity is 
there, the wonderful orchestration 
and writing for wind and percussion 
is in evidence, as in his other scores, 
but the musical peaks are too few 
for so lorg an evening. The com- 
poser conducted the first few per- 
formances, and the orchestra played 
magnificently for him. 

John Piper’s settings may not be 
particularly Chinese to look at, but 
they are excellent stage pictures and 
extremely colorful. Desmond Heely’s 
costumes also deserve the highest 
praise. 

Svetlana Beriosova created the part 
of Belle Rose. Her beautiful, fragile 
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art was seen to its best advantage; 
she is a lovely dancer and a touching 
interpreter. She was ably partnered 
by David Blair, who, if he has not 
the presence of a prince, displayed 
amazing technique. Julia Farron’s 
Belle Epine was a finely etched study; 
and a young male dancer, Gary 
Burne, in a small but difficult role as 
one of the suitors in the first scene, 
showed that he was a young man 
with a future. 

The “Jenufa” production on Dec. 
10 was a triumph for the resident 
opera company. With no guest artist, 
and directed by Christopher West, the 
resident producer, Mr. Kubelik and 
his singers and orchestra gave a per- 
formance of the Janacek work of 
which any opera house might be 
proud. The evening brought a 
triumph to Sylvia Fisher, in the role 
of Kostelnicka. Hitherto associated 
with Strauss (Marschallin), Wagner 
(Sieglinde) and Mozart (the Count- 
ess), this fine Australian soprano gave 
a powerful study of the autocratic 


matriarch who murders her foster- 
daughter's child. 

As Jenufa, Amy Shuard showed 
she is able to enter fully into the 
psychology of frustrated types of 
operatic heroines. Her voice was not 
quite at its best, though, and the 
prayer in the second act needed a 
more beautiful and controlled tone. 
Edgar Evans was a convincing Steva, 
and John Lanigan a lightweight but 
convincing Laca. 

Mr. Kubelik’s handling of the score 
was marked by a tenderness and 
softness at times that tended to 
underemphasize the earthy atmos- 
phere of the piece. And the climaxes 
could have been even greater in their 


impact. 

The audience reaction was of the 
kind that one remembers from 
“Wozzeck”, but unfortunately the 


opera is having a limited appeal at 
the moment. London opera audiences 
will just not try novelties, and they 
are afraid of anything off the beaten 
track. 


Revival of “Otello” 


Other events at Covent Garden in- 
cluded a revival of “Otello” with the 


same cast as last season (Gré 
Brouwenstijn, Ramon Vinay, and 
Otakar Kraus), which in most re- 


spects was.even better than in 1955. 
Mr. Kubelik’s reading was more re- 
laxed, Miss Brouwenstijn was in far 
better voice, and Mr. Vinay at his 
very best. Mr. Kraus’s Iago is surely 
one of the best to be seen today. 
The revival of “Carmen” with 
Muriel Smith in the title role was a 
great disappointment. She had not 
the size of voice nor range for the 


part—or the theatre. Her voice was 
beautiful, her musicianship of the 
highest, her stage presence attractive, 
but she was no Carmen. Richard 
Lewis sang a tired José, and Mr. 
Kubelik conducted a tentative or- 
chestral reading. 


Right: Act III of 
“Jenufa”’ at Cov- 
ent Garden. At the 
left is Amy Shu- 
ard, as Jenufa, 
and John Lani- 
gan, as_ Laca, 
stands behind her. 
Below: the final 
tableau of the new 
Britten ballet at 
Covent Garden. 
Svetlana Beri- 
osova and David 
Blair in center 


©) Tony Armstrong Jones 

Another great disappointment 
during December was the fact that 
the illness of Stravinsky prevented 
him from conducting the BBC Sym- 
phony in a program that included the 
Symphony in C, the “Symphony of 
Psalms”, and “Pulcinella”. Nor was he 
well enough to be present in the hall 
as had been hoped. Sir Malcolm 
Sargent took over from the composer, 
and the BBC orchestra played at its 
best. The same composer’s “Canticum 
Sacrum” received its London premiere 





in a concert at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields Church, organized by the In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts a week 
later. Robert Craft conducted the 
work in which the early Venetian 
masters clearly served as madels. 
The Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
last concert before the Christmas 


break was conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and devoted to his highly 
readings of Beethoven’s 
two symphonies. In 


individual 


last the final 






Barratt’s Photo Press, LTD. 


movement of the Ninth, the magnifi- 
cent bass voice of Gottlob Frick was 
most impressive. 

There have been many visitors from 
America in recent weeks; Artur 
Rubinstein appeared in recital and 
concert at the Festival and Royal 
Albert Halls with his usual success; 
Abbey Simon and Daniel Wayenberg 
have also been heard, the latter in 
a concert conducted by Massimo 
Freccia. William Warfield whom we 
gratefully remember from “Porgy 
and Bess”, was heard in a pre- 
Christmas performance of the “Mes- 
siah”. 

Between Christmas and mid-Jan- 
uary most of the big orchestras take 
a well-earned rest, and there are even 
fewer recitals than usual at the 
Wigmore Hall. But this year the post- 
Christmas period was enlivened by 
a visit of a group of South African 
artists from the University of Cape 
Town, under their director, Erik 
Chisholm. Besides appearing in a 
series of chamber concerts, which in- 
cluded works by Bartok, Berg, Jana- 
cek and South African composers, 
they were heard in stage perform- 
ances of “The Consul”, “Bluebeard’s 
Castle” and “The Inland Woman”. 


English Musical Audiences 


Have Changed 


London. — British musical organi- 
zations and institutions are very 
much like the British Constitution in 
their history and development. They 
are founded on long-standing tradi- 
tions, and they change slowly, gradu- 
ally, and almost imperceptibly. But 
change they do, until one finds, as in 
our politics, that a revolution has 
taken place without anyone being 
aware that it has happened. This lat- 
ter phenomenon has been especially 
noticeable in the habits and make-up 
of British postwar musical audiences. 


‘Before discussing them, however, let 


us look briefly at the leading musical 
organizations in this country. 

In the orchestral world, the most 
venerable institution is the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, founded in 
1813, and now in its 145th season. 
The founding members of the society 
were all practicing musicians, and 
today actual membership is still open 


Since War 


only to members of the profession. 
Others are welcomed as “fellows”, 
and, of course, the public can be ad- 
mitted to its concerts. In Queen Vic- 
toria’s days, these were given at the 
Queen’s Hall, during the last war at 


the Royal Albert Hall, and since 
1951 at the Royal Festival Hall. 
From 1932 until the war, Sir 


Thomas Beecham’s London Philhar- 
monic was the official orchestra of 
the society, and it played at all but 
one concert. The exception came 
about in 1936, when the Dresden 
State Orchestra replaced the British 
group, which was then touring Ger- 
many. During the war, the society 
invited various orchestras to partici- 
pate in its concerts, but since the 
founding of the Royal Philharmonic 
by Sir Thomas in 1947, the prewar 
policy of relying on one orchestra for 

(Continued on page 214) 
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First European Tour 
with Gerald Moore 
April-May-June 1957 
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Opera To Dominate Parisian Scene 


By Curistina THORESBY 


Paris.—Although plans have not 
been confirmed and details are as yet 
unavailable, it seems as if music- 
lovers in Paris are due for another 
busy and interesting season, domi- 
nated by home and foreign opera 
productions. 

At the Paris Opéra, which has 
settled down to a smoother schedule 
than last year, Debussy’s music will 
arrive for the first time. (His opera 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” has been done 
only at the Opéra-Comique). Early 
in February “Le Martyre de Saint 
Sébastien” will be staged in a special 
production, with choreography by 
Serge Lifar, featuring the ballerina 
Ludmilla Tcherina. 


To Hear Poulenc Work 


Following the world premiere of 
Francis Poulenc’s new opera “Les 
Dialogues des Carmélites”, at La 
Scala in Milan, the Paris Opéra will 
stage its own production of this work, 
in the original text of Bernanos, at 
the end of March or early in April. 

Richard Strauss’s “Capriccio” will 
be produced for the first ‘time in 
French at the Opéra-Comique, and 
“Rosenkavalier” will be revived at 
the Opéra. Both projects were orig- 
inally intended for last year. In the 
spring, Léonide Massine will create 
a ballet for the Opéra to the “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” of Berlioz. In 
May, Hans Knappertsbusch will again 
conduct complete cycles of “The 
Ring”, in German, at the Paris Opéra, 
with Astrid Varnay and German 
soloists. 

On Feb. 7, the Paris Opera con- 
ductor, George Sebastian, who has 
just created a successful French ver- 
sion of Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” at 
the Opéra-Comique, is conducting 
the Orchestre National at the Théé- 
tre des Champs-Elysées in a special 
concert performance of  Bartok’s 
“Bluebeard’s Castle”, in the original 
Hungarian, with two refugee soloists 
from the Budapest Opera, Mihaly 
Szekely, bass, and Klara Palankay, 
soprano. Mr. Sebastian is himself a 
Hungarian by origin, and he will also 
include works by Kodaly and Liszt in 
this benefit concert. 

The Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
which will bring the Rome Opera to 
Paris at the end of February for a 
season of Verdi and Puccini, again 
plans to have another international 
festival of opera in May. It has not 
yet been decided whether this will be 
done in conjunction with the state- 
aided International Theater Festival, 
as was the case last year. At present 
negotiations are under way to bring 
the Polish Opera, the Stuttgart Opera, 
and the Prague Opera to Paris, and 
it is probable that the Yugoslav 
Opera will also return for a second 
visit. 

First Brazilian Company 


Towards the end of March or in 
April, the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées will feature a Brazilian per- 
formance of dancing and singing. 
This will be the first company from 
Brazil ever to visit Paris. The theater 
will again run a big symphonic sea- 
son during the spring months. 

_1957 is the bicentenary of Dome- 
nico Scarlatti’s death, and “Les Amis 
de la Musique de Chambre” will 
mark this event with a special con- 
cert in June. No details are as yet 
available. 

The “Concerts du Domaine Musi- 
cale”, organized by France’s leading 
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Ram Gopal and 
his company were 
recently seen in 
Paris. In the pic- 
ture are Ram 
Gopal with Satya- 
vati, Kumudini, 
and Shevanti 


young 12-tone and _ experimental 
composer, Pierre Boulez, will give 
two more concerts during this sea- 
son. On Feb. 23, lute music by 
Dowland and Purcell will make a 
contrast to quartets by Webern, Ma- 
derna, and Schoenberg, and on 
March 30 a new work for chamber 
orchestra by Olivier Messiaen will be 
heard, and Pierre Boulez will play a 
new composition of his for two 
pianos with Yvonne Loriot. 

Mr. Boulez, who is musical direc- 
tor of Jean-Louis Barraud’s company, 
will visit the United States this Feb- 
ruary for that company’s tour. Mr. 
Barraud will present “Oreste”, with 
incidental music by Boulez, as well 
as Milhaud’s theater version with 
choirs of “Christophe Colombe”. In 
the fall, Mr. Boulez will visit Ger- 
many for the creation of another new 
work of his. 

The Aix-en-Provence Festival will 
introduce Bizet’s “Carmen” into their 
repertory this year. Jean Madeira, of 
the Metropolitan and Vienna Opera, 
will sing the title role, and Pierre 
Dervaux will conduct. The Aix Fes- 
tival will also revive its successful 
productions of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “Cosi fan tutte”. 

Ram Gopal Returns 

The close of the year brought Ram 
Gopal to the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées after an absence of over 
eight years, and his new ballet, “The 
Legend of the Taj Mahal”, first pre- 
sented at the Edinburgh Festival last 
year, proved one of the outstanding 
productions seen in Paris in 1956. 

Ram Gopal has done much to ele- 
vate and propagate the position of 
Indian dance. In recognition of this, 
the Indian Government recently com- 
missioned him to form a national 
dance company. He brought to Eu- 
rope an excellent company of nearly 
30 dancers and some half dozen 
musicians, representing the four prin- 
cipal styles of Indian dance. 

His first program in Paris consisted 
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of a fascinating selection of classical 
and popular short numbers showing 
all these different styles, including his 
famous Kathakali “Dance of the Set- 
ting Sun”. This program was an effec- 
tive preparation for his full-length 
three-act ballet based on the Taj 
Mahal legend, which incorporated all 
four styles in a most ingenious and 
harmonious manner. 

With this ballet, Ram Gopal made 
an interesting and daring experiment. 
In his own words, he has felt that 
“the Hindu dance is in danger of 
becoming a museum piece”. So, in- 
spired by the dramatic treatment and 
construction of Western ballet (such 
as the full-length “Romeo and 
Juliet”), he chose a moving Indian 
love story, which he presented in 





three carefully constructed acts, with 
a score. There is not a note or ges- 
ture in it which is not typical of the 
classical or popular Indian styles of 
dance and mime. 

The beautiful costumes were 
copied from the Rajput and Mogul 
paintings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, and the excellent 
décor, designed by Frieda Harris, 
was likewise inspired by Mogul paint- 
ings and monuments in India. 

The very fine score by Rajani Lak- 
hia, composed in classical and popu- 
lar styles, was ingeniously done. 
Dramatic unity was ensured by the 
recurrence of certain themes, serving 
as leitmotives. 

Indian music was also heard at the 
Musée Guimet in Paris, when Pandit 
Ravi Shakar, exponent of the sitar (a 
guitar-like instrument with six prin- 
cipal strings and 14 sympathetic 
ones), gave two recitals, accompanied 
by the tabla—a small drum played 
with the fingers to mark the intricate 
rhythms 

Yet more oriental music was heard 
when the Peking Circus visited Paris. 
An extraordinarily graceful and 
seemingly effortless display of pre- 
cision in playing vases, saucers, jo-jos, 
and furniture was accompanied 
throughout by a Chinese orchestra. 
The traditional acrobats and jugglers 
seemed to break all the laws of grav- 
ity, and did everything we know to 
be normally quite impossible to do. 


Visit by Spaniards 


Two Spanish dance companies 
have recently visited Paris. Luisillo 
and his company, now without Tere- 
sa, had a most successful season at 
the Théatre de l’Etoile. Luisillo’s pre- 
sentation of danced drama, to the 
accompaniment of spoken verse and 
the marked rhythm of the dancers’ 
feet and hands without music, seemed 
an original contribution to this genre. 
Because of his strong sense of 
tragedy, it was most effective, and 
in marked contrast to his lighter 
numbers, which verge on music hall 
at times. 

Lola Florés and her company were 
visiting Paris for the first time and 
were seen at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. This company is openly al- 
lied to music hall, but always in the 
Spanish style. Miss Florés herself has 
a strong and humorous personality. 
This was an entertaining and colorful 
show, and there was some good danc- 
ing as well as some amusing songs. 


Musical Ground Broken 
By 150 Concerts in Scotland 


By LEsLie GREENLEES 


Edinburgh. — From the Scottish 
borders, through the Lowlands and 
Highlands, to the far northern isles 
of Orkney and Shetland, new musical 
ground was broken recently with 150 
concerts provided by the govern- 
ment-sponsored Arts Council of 
Great Britain. 

Chamber music by the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra was heard in Shetland in 
the first concert ever given there by 
a professional orchestra. Orkney had 
had nothing of the sort for eight 
years preceding its concert by the 
same ensemble which was_ enter- 
tained with civic receptions in both 
places. 

Intimate opera groups played to 
small, scattered Highland audiences 
totaling over 4,000, and the Saltire 
Singers, specializing in modern Scots 
wongs, allowed thousands to hear age- 


old verses in modern musical settings 
for the first time. These artists pre- 
sent programs in striking contrast to 
the kilted songsters received with 
such acclaim abroad by American 
Scots. 

The kilted ones, with nostalgic 
airs, bring pleasure to thousands, but 
they do not perform contemporary 
Scots choral, orchestral, instrumental, 
and chamber works, which remain 
comparatively unknown. In time, the 
raising of the standard of public 
taste in Scotland will be reflected in 
the export of more music worthy of 
the standard repertoire. 

There are at least five composers 
of national status contributing sig- 
nificant works: Iain Hamilton, Rob- 
ert Crawford, Cedric Thorpe Davie, 
Thea Musgrave, and Ian Whyte. 

Recognition, even locally, does not 
come readily. At least one work 

(Continued on page 214) 
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sii New Recordings 


are not the greatest in the world. They 


Paean to Paris 


Charpentier: “Louise”. Michel, 
Monmart, Laroze, Musy and chor- 
us and orchestra of the Paris 
Opera-Comique conducted by Jean 
Fournet. (Epic SC 6018, $14.94) 
xx 


This is the first full-length micro- 
groove recording of Charpentier’s 
classic and it won the Grand Prix du 
Disque Frangais. The composer died 
in his nineties just a year ago, but he 
never produced another note of music 
so memorable as “Depuis le jour”, nor 
another work like “Louise”, that re- 
markable paean to Paris and the bo- 
hemian way of life, which had its 
1,000th performance last summer at 
the Opéra-Comique where it received 
its premiere in 1900. 

I certainly do not intend to split 
hairs with a French opera company 
that has given 1,000 performances of 
a French opera in France. This re- 
cording shows how “Louise” is per- 
formed by the Opéra-Comique in its 
lovely theatre on the place Boieldieu, 
and, so far as I am concerned, this 
is the way it is supposed to be per- 
formed. My only regret is that the 
record-buyer cannot also see the per- 
formance, for certainly no other com- 
pany can approach the dramatic 
verity, the flavor of milieu and char- 
acter, the indefinable Parisian atmos- 
phere which are part and parcel of 
this folk-like opera. 

I am constrained, however. to give 
a word or two of warning. First, do 
not be surprised to find that the voices 
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are not. But they are experienced 
voices with fine diction, and they are 
thoroughly schooled in the traditions 
of the music they are singing. Sec- 
ond, the recording, for some reason 
that is not readily apparent, is not 
first-class from the engineering view- 
point. Distortion plagues the inner 
grooves and the fortissimos and bal- 
ances are not all they should be. No 
matter. This is the first and only re- 
cording of “Louise” and it is vintage 
quality so far as artistic authenticity 
is concerned. A must until such time 
as the Opéra-Comique decides to do 
another recording with better techni- 
cal equipment. —R. E. 


Distinguished Debut 
Troubadour and Trouvére Songs 
(12th and [3th centuries). Russell 
Oberlin, counter-tenor. Seymour 


Barab, viol. (Expériences Anony- 
mes EA-0012, $5.95). 
kkkk 


English Keyboard Music from the 

Tudor Age to the Restoration. Paul 

Wolfe, harpsichord. (Expériences 

Anonymes EA-0013, $5.95). 

kkkk 

With these two admirable and un- 
usual albums a new recording com- 
pany, the Expériences Anonymes, 
makes its debut on disks. The title, 
by the way, has no esoteric meaning. 
Beverly Merrill, production director 
of the company, had originally 
thought of calling it Société Anonyme, 
which is the French term for a joint 











stock company. At the last minute, 
it turned out that this was legally im- 
possible, so she quickly invented the 
present title, which sounds appeal- 
ingly mysterious, distinguished, and 
(being in French) not quite proper. 
But, in themselves, names mean 
nothing, and the important thing is 
that these albums bring to us beau- 
tiful, unfamiliar music, beautifully 
performed and recorded with extra- 
ordinary skill and taste. 

In recent seasons the young Ameri- 
can counter-tenor Russell Oberlin 
has risen quickly to prominence in 
the concert world. As the recordings 


and visits of the great English 
counter-tenor _ Alfred Deller had 
shown us, this once common but 


nowadays almost forgotten type of 


voice is ideally suited for certain 
music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
as well as earlier, centuries. Like 


Deller, Mr. Oberlin is a sensitive and 
scholarly musician whose singing 
would win admiration for its beauty 
quite apart from its historical and 
stylistic associations. 

To most people, even students, the 
music of the troubadours and trou- 
véres has hitherto meant nothing but 
some complicated pages in some his- 
tory of music. Now, thanks to re- 
cording and the enterprise of people 
like Miss Merrill, we can actually 
hear these lovely melodies and verses 
(in a difficult old French dialect that 
has to be specially learned but which 
sounds charming even to those who 
do not know one word of it). Saville 
Clark, who transcribed some of the 
songs from manuscript, has provided 
illuminating notes for the album, and 
also written discreet viol accompani- 
ments, since the original manuscripts 
contain no mention as to how the 
songs were accompanied. Georges 
Guy acted as language consultant. 
Those who read Mr. Clark’s notes 
will realize how much research and 
hard work went into the noteworthy 
recording, which is Volume I of a 
projected series, Music of the Middle 
Ages, which should prove fascinating. 

Paul Wolfe, who plays the early 
English keyboard music, is a gifted 
young artist who has had enviably 
thorough training. After studying 
piano with Webster Aitken, he turned 
to the harpsichord, working first with 
Denise Restout and at present with 
Wanda Landowska. Fine taste, clar- 
ity, a keen sense of musical design, 
and a becoming simplicity mark his 
performances of works from two 
manuscript collections, Thomas Mul- 
liner’s Book, dating from the Eliz- 
abethan era and now in the British 
Museum, and Thomas Tomkin’s 
Book, dating from the Caroline era 
of the following century, and now in 
the Paris Conservatoire Library. The 
music which Mr. Wolfe performs is 
charming in itself; one needs no spe- 
cial historical curiosity to enjoy it. 
One is grateful to everyone concerned 
for the faithful way in which the 
harpsichord has been recorded, as 
free from distortion and exaggeration 
as is Mr. Wolfe’s playing. Denis Ste- 
vens has written solid notes for the 
album, which also contains informa- 
tion about the harpsichord used— 
something which every recording of 
harpsichord music should do. 

Expériences Anonymes is a most 
welcome newcomer and we should all 
encourage its intelligent and imagina- 
tive undertakings. —R. S. 


A Subtle Falstaff 


Verdi: “Falstaff”. Schwarzkopf, 
Barbieri, Gobbi, Panerai; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Chorus, Her- 
bert von Karajan conducting. (Angel 
3552 C/L, $10.44 or $15.98). 
kik 


For this performance, Angel got to- 
gether a choice group of singers in 
London last summer, under the title 
Philharmonia Opera Company, to 
make this studio recording in con- 
junction with Herbert von Karajan 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra. It 
is a good, carefully engineered per- 
formance with that intimacy of the 
vocal part which can only be achieved 
under studio conditions, but without 
the deadness and lack of resonance 
which so often are the price one must 
pay for that kind of recording. 

Aurally, Tito Gobbi is so colorful 
and lively as Falstaff that one longs 
to see him, as well as hear him, in 
the part. His “Honor” monologue is 
a masterpiece of scorn and irony. The 
fine artistry of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
is well employed in the music of 
Mistress Ford, and her co-conspirators, 
Fedora Barbieri and Nan Merriman 
(Mistresses Quickly and Page, respec- 
tively) abet her unfailingly. Anna 
Moffo sustains the high lyric part of 
Nannetta without difficulty and joins 
with Luigi Alva, the Fenton, to fine 
effect in the love music, which includes 
some of the greatest pages Verdi ever 
wrote. Rolando Panerai, as Ford, is 
outstanding in the opera’s other fa- 
mous monologue, on jealousy. 

Mr. von Karajan, well aware of 
the importance of the late-Verdian 
orchestra, treats the instrumental part 
with the utmost sensitivity and sees to 
it that all of the delicate colors and 
figures shine through. He also knows 
when to let loose with the brass and 
the drums in the manner of the 
younger Verdi, so that the perfor- 
mance as a whole is neither precious 
nor lacking in subtle perception. 
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Novaes in Chopin 
Chopin: Nocturnes (Complete). 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist. (Vox PL 
9632, $9.96) 
kkk 


Guiomar Novaes, one of the most 
poetic and individual of pianists and 
now at the peak of her artistry, was 
a happy choice to record the Chopin 
Nocturnes. Her interpretations on 
records are in some cases a bit more 
reserved than they have been in con- 
certs, but they are always marked by 
the shimmering tone, impeccable 
phrasing, and delicacy of finish that 
are hallmarks of her playing. Chopin 
was a musical aristocrat, and she 
plays his music with a full compre- 
hension of its exquisite taste and sens- 
ibility. But let no one think (as the 
album note heedlessly repeats) that 
these Nocturnes are “easy to play”! 
Is it easy to read Keats or Shelley? 
This recording can be unhesitatingly 
recommended as an example of a 
style of playing that is becoming in- 
creasingly rare in these days of trip- 
hammer and speed-record ideals. 

—R. S 


Operatic Experiment 
Mussorgsky: “The Marriage” Solo- 
ists and State Radio Orchestra of 
the USSR, conducted by Alexei 
Kovaleff. (Westminster OPW 1202, 
$9.95) 

xx 

An interesting bit of operatic 
curiosa, “The Marriage” is a frag- 

ment in the sense that Mussorgsky 
himself composed only the first act. 

He dropped it as an interesting but 

questionable experiment in a new 

kind of opera when the idea for 

“Boris” came to him, and the last 

three acts were completely the work 

of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 
The libretto is taken literally from 
the prose text of Gogol’s comedy, 

“The a , and the idea of the 
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opera was, in the composer’s words, 
“to make my characters speak on the 
stage as living people really speak, 
and my music must be an artistic re- 
production of human speech in all its 
finest shades”, and thus he struck 
one of the first blows for the collo- 
quial, “naturalistic” schools of oper- 
atic writing. 

The opera is sung, of course, in 
Russian, and unless one understands 
the language, which this writer does 
not, it is difficult to determine how 
successful Mussorgsky was in achiev- 
ing his objective. Purely phonetically, 
he sounds successful, because inflec- 
tions and cadences seem to fall na- 
turally, and one has no difficulty un- 
derstanding what the characters feel 
and mean. Besides, the continuous 
recitative is very good musically— 
never tortuous nor monotonous as it 
so frequently is with less ingenious 
composers. 

The orchestral accompaniment is 
less successful because Mussorgsky 
did not depart far enough from the 
traditional cembalo recitative accom- 
paniment with its occasional chords, 
resolutions and ornaments. The re- 
sult is choppy and musically uninter- 
esting. The device of a continuous 
orchestral fabric apparently did not 
occur to him, and more is the pity 
for with this addition he might well 
have created a towering historical 
landmark. —R. E. 


Mozartiana 


Mozart: Three Divertimenti for 
String Orchestra (“Three Salzburg 
Symphonies”), D major, K. 136; 
B flat major, K. 137; and F major, 
K. 138. Pro Arte Chamber Or- 
chestra (Munich), Kurt Redel con- 
ducting. (Oiseau-Lyre OL 50072, 
$4.98) 

kk 


Mozart: “Haffner” Serenade in D 
major, K. 250, with Introductory 
March, K. 249. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Mogens Woldike con- 
ducting. (Vanguard VRS-483, 
$4.98) 

kkk 

Mozart: “Haffner” Serenade in D 
major, K. 250, also with March, K. 
249. American Chamber Orches- 
tra, Robert Scholz, conductor. 
(Westminster SWN 18164, $4.98) 


Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 4, D 
major, K. 218. David Oistrakh, 
violinist; National Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Kiril Kondrashin con- 
ducting. Bach: Sonata for Two 
Violins and Clavier. David and 
Igor Oistrakh, violins; Vladimir 
Yampolsky, piano. (Colosseum 
— 246, $3.98) 


Mozart: Sonatas for Piano Duet, F 
major, K. 497; G major, K. 357; 
and C major, K. 521. Paul Ba- 
dura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, pi- 
anists. (Westminster WN _ 18045, 
$4.98) 

kkk 

Mozart: Piano Concertos in F ma- 
jor, K. 413, and E flat major, K. 
449. Ellen Gilberg, pianist; Pro 
Musica Orchestra, Vienna, Paul 
Walter conducting. (Vox PL 9720, 
$4.98) 

kkk 


Mozart: Piano Concertos in A ma- 
jor, K. 414, and E flat major, K. 
449. Denis Matthews, pianist; 
Festival Orchestra, London, Rudolf 
Schwartz conducting. (Capitol 
P18015, $3.98) 

teiek 


Mozart, who was buried in an un- 
marked grave, is having a splendid 
monument erected in his honor in the 
form of LP recordings, which con- 
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tinue to pour forth in a steady stream. 
Long may it continue, until even the 
earthy canons are available in their 
original form, with the Rabelaisian 
texts to which Mozart wrote them! 
The subtitle, “Three Salzburg Sym- 
phonies”, for the three Divertimenti, 
K. 136, 137, and 138, recorded in 
spirited and elegant fashion by the 
Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra of 
Munich under Kurt Redel, is well 
justified. | Mozart composed them 
early in 1772, in Salzburg, only a few 
months before he went to Milan to 
supervise the rehearsals of his opera 
“Lucio Silla”. They are orchestral in 
character and strongly influenced by 
the Italian style. The creative abund- 
ance of the 16-year-old master is ap- 
parent in these fresh and delightful 
works, call them what you will. 
Both Mogens Woldike and Robert 
Scholz were careful to include the in- 
troductory March, K. 249, with their 
recordings of the “Haffner” Serenade, 
250. The Wo6ldike interpretation 
is the more easy and elegant of the 
two, and the Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra plays with its accustomed 
mellowness of tone. Some people, 
however, may prefer Mr. Scholz’s 
drier, more four-square and small- 
scale version. Both performances 
capture the beauty of this marvelous 
work in their disparate ways. My per- 
sonal preference is for the Wéldike. 


Oistrakh’s Mozart 


David Oistrakh’s superb interpreta- 
tion of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in 
D major, K. 218, is now familiar to 
many American music-lovers from his 
orchestral appearances here, but it is 
good to have another recording of it. 
Of special interest is the performance 
of the Bach sonata by Oistrakh and 
his son, Igor, which offers a fascinat- 
ing Opportunity to compare the two. 
Igor appears to have a somewhat 
lighter tone and less vehement tem- 
perament than his father, but he is 
obviously also a highly sensitive mu- 
sician and technical master. The re- 
cording leaves much to be desired, 
technically speaking. 

Mozart’s Sonatas for Piano Duet 
and most of his other works in this 
form are of the highest quality. Only 
those who have played them for many 
years realize the sensitivity of the 
writing, the wealth of ideas, and the 
amazing stylistic scope of these pieces. 
Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, 
both Austrian, both brought up in the 
same traditions, are ideally suited to 
play these duets with good ensemble 
a interpretative unity. The Sonatas 

n F, K. 497, and in C, K. 521, will 
— familiar to all veteran duettists, but 
the uncompleted Sonata in G major, 
K. 357, is not published in the stand- 
ard collections of the duet works and 
will prove a delightful surprise to 
most purchasers of this album. 


There is literally no limit to the | 
range of interpretative powers one can | 


display in Mozart’s piano music. 
Those who have heard Wanda Lan- 


dowsky play it can testify that it is in | 


a sense a forgotten art. But (set- 
ting aside such transcendent playing 


by the greatest artists) we should be | 
grateful for fine taste, honesty of ex- 


ecution, spontaneity, and forthright 
individuality of temperament. These 
qualities are to be observed in the 
performances of both Ellen Gilberg 
and Denis Matthews. If Miss Gil- 
berg has the advantage of more lus- 
trous and finished accompaniments, 
Mr. Matthews is the warmer and 
more forceful personality of the two. 
As to the concertos, they are all 
masterpieces, so that the choice is 
merely a matter of personal prefer- 
ence at the moment. —R. S. 


Schubert and Shure 


Schubert: Sonata in C minor, Op. 

posth; “Moments Musicaux”, Op. 

94. Leonard Shure, pianist. (Epic 

LC 3289, $3.98) 

xk 

It is a great pity that Schubert's 
Sonata in C minor, Op. posth., com- 
posed during his last year, has been so 
sadly neglected by pianists, for it is 
a major work in the composer's piano 
output. Leonard Shure fully realizes 
the dramatic momentum of the sonata 
and performs it with technical bril- 
liance as well as tonal beauty. More 
well known to audiences are the “Mo- 
ments Musicaux”, of which the pianist 
captures the childlike simplicity of 
their melodies and lets them sing 
evocatively. —F. M. Jr. 





Brahms’s magnificent Fourth Sym- 
phony is given a new recording by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra of London, 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 
(Angel 35298)*%**x. The interpreta- 
tion is at once strong without being 
austere, sensitive without being long- 
winded or languishing. 
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German Opera Flourishes in New Buildings 


By Everett HELM 


The 11 years since the end of 
World War II in Europe have wit- 
nessed something of a miracle in the 
reconstruction of German theaters 
and opera houses, nearly all of which 
were in ruins in 1945. Since that 
time some 75 houses have been re- 


built, remodeled, or built entirely 
new. — 
During the first three postwar 


years, when material was scarce and 
money almost worthless, makeshift 
solutions had to be adopted, some of 
which are still being used. A sorry 
example is the Mannheim Opera, 
which plays in an entirely inadequate 
cinema; the new Nationaltheater is 
now finally ready and will be opened 
in the near future. The Hamburg 
State Opera has gone through three 
stages. Only a few months after the 
war performances were begun in a 
most unsuitable structure, which was 
made more suitable in 1949. In Oc- 
tober, 1955, the present, thoroughly 
adequate house was opened. 


Currency Reform Aids Rebuilding 


The currency reform of 1948 es- 
tablished the new mark on a solid 
basis and signalled the beginning of 
reconstruction in all fields, ranging 
from private houses to railway sta- 
tions, theaters, and opera houses. 
Unfortunately it was then too late to 
save some houses, where the weather 
had finished what the bombs had be- 
gun. The Frankfurt Opera, for in- 
stance, one of the finest in prewar 
Europe, was beyond repair; archi- 
tects declared that the cost of re- 
building the shell would be greater 
than that of creating an entirely new 
structure. In 1951 the new opera 
house in Frankfurt was opened on 
the site of the former Schauspielhaus 
—a pleasant enough auditorium but 
not to be compared acoustically with 
the old opera house. 

The Berlin Kroll Opera House 
suffered a similar fate. For years this 
unhappy ruin has stood untouched 
in the Bismarck-Strasse, while the 
city fathers talked and did nothing 
about rebuilding. At present the 
Municipal Opera plays in the not 
unsatisfactory house in the Kant- 
Strasse, which by some miracle es- 
caped bombing. Finally it has been 
decided to rebuild the Kroll Opera, 
and the considerable remains of the 
old house are being torn down and 
carted away. The new Deutsches 
Opernhaus is expected to be ready in 
1960. A great hue and cry had gone 
up because it will seat only 1,800 
people—300 less than formerly. In 
the meantime West Berlin has con- 
structed the brand new Schiller Thea- 
ter for legitimate drama, which was 
opened in 1951, a monument to bad 
taste in a moderne style, more suit- 
able to a railway station or a variety 
theater. 


Unter den Linden Opera Reopens 


In East Berlin things have moved 
more rapidly. Last season saw the 
reopening of the famous Unter den 
Linden opera house, completely de- 
molished during the war and recon- 
structed stone for stone for the sec- 
ond time (it was first destroyed early 
in the war and reopened in 1942). 
It gives a curious impression of being 
new-old, but is thoroughly agreeable 
and fitted out with the very latest in 
stage equipment. 

In recent years new theaters and 
opera houses have seemingly shot 
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out of the ground: Aachen, Bochum, 
Diisseldorf, Essen, Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg, Miinster, Wuppertal, Augs- 
burg, and many smaller cities. Near- 
ly all have adopted a more or less 
modern style, with none of the heavy 
ornamentation that characterized 
their predecessors. One of the finest 
is the new house in Miinster, where, 
until its completion, opera was per- 
formed under the most trying condi- 
tions—in a hall seating only a few 
hundred persons with a two-by-four 
stage and scarcely room for a reduced 
orchestra. Now Miinster has one of 
the most modern houses in the world, 


The new Municipal Theater in Muenster 


the lines of which represent the best 
trends of contemporary architecture. 

Several new houses will open in 
1957 or shortly thereafter, including 
Mannheim, Cologne, Gelsenkirchen, 
Ulm, Kassel, Bamberg and Miinchen- 
Gladbach; and plans are _ taking 
shape at long last for the rebuilding 
of the Munich Opera. During the 
summer, the Wiirttemberg State 
Opera in Stuttgart spent over 1% 
million marks on a face-lifting oper- 
ation. The structure of this excellent 
house, one of the few in Germany 
that escaped bombing, was left in- 
tact; the overly heavy decoration of 
the auditorium was removed, the 
auditorium repainted and refurbished 
and improvements made on the stage. 
With its recently opened Liederhalle 
for concerts and recitals, Stuttgart 
is now well equipped for its active 
musical life. 


Erlangen Theater Restoration 


Thanks to funds appropriated by 
the city council, the historic Mark- 
grafen-Theater in Erlangen, which 
has been closed for several years, 
will be repaired and restored. This 
is one of the few remaining baroque 
theaters of Germany, comparable to 
those of Bayreuth and Schwetzingen. 

Building activity is matched by 
constant renewal of the repertoire on 
the part of German opera houses. 
Scarcely a month goes by without 
either a new opera being added to 
the repertoire, or new mise-en-scéne 
being undertaken, even in the smaller 
houses. In December,* for instance, 
Heidelberg brought out “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and Verdi's “A 
Masked Ball” in new mises-en-scéne; 
Liibeck produced new stagings of 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “Wiener 
Blut”; Oberhausen ‘“Rosenkavalier” 
and “Hansel and Gretel”. 

The larger cities are naturally 
more inclined and better equipped to 
produce contemporary works. The 


Frankfurt Opera recently brought out 
the first German performance of 
Frank Martin’s “The Tempest”, 
which got the same bored audience 
reception as at the June premiere in 
Vienna. 

Among the smaller cities, Darm- 
stadt is one of the most progressive; 
its list of modern operas, indeed, 
puts many of the large operas to 
shame. Its latest production is Pro- 
kofieff's “The Gambler”’—an early 
work which did not have an unquali- 
fied success; this was its first German 
performance. 


The American musical show is 


e 





gradually making inroads into the 
long-stagnant operetta repertoire. The 
stoutly held conservative opinion that 
such musicals are essentially too 
American to be acceptable in Europe 
is being strongly questioned. And the 
success of “Kiss Me Kate” in par- 
ticular weakens such arguments more 
than any theorizing could do. There 
is little doubt that the old-fashioned, 
cliché-ridden operetta, with its Hun- 
garian barons and charming peasant 
girls, is on the way out. 

Wiesbaden is currently playing 


“The Pajama Game”; Bernstein’s 
“Wonderful Town” is a success in 
Vienna. Zuckmayer’s “Katharina 


Knie” was recently given its premiere 
in Munich as a “musical”, composed 
by Mischa Spoliansky. Discussion 
goes on, and objections to this “un- 
European” form of musical theater 
continue among the diehards, but 
there is little doubt as to what the 
final result will be: the long-overdue 
demise of pale imitations of the valid 
“classical” operetta of Strauss, Offen- 
bach, et al. 


Problems Remain 


One problem that has plagued 
German opera houses during the 
postwar years still remains to be 
solved, namely, the maintenance of 
local ensembles capable of presenting 
the varied repertoire an 11-month 
season demands. The difficulty origi- 
nates in the scarcity of top-notch 
singers. As a result the opera houses 
compete for them in a way that often 
exceeds the bounds of healthy com- 
petition—sometimes, indeed, it leads 
to verbal fisticuffs. 

The leading singers themselves, 
finding themselves so in demand, re- 
fuse to be bound for an entire season 
to any one opera house, but insist on 
contracts that give them the right to 
appear elsewhere as guests. This con- 
tractual prerogative makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for any opera house 


to plan its season’s program and re- 
quires the management to do all 
kinds of juggling and calculating as 
to which singers will be available at 
a given time. The repertoire is often 
more dependent on such practical 
considerations than on purely artistic 
ones. And the singers oversing their 
voices into an early grave. 

The cost of keeping one of these 
leading singers on an exclusive basis 
appears to be too great for any one 
opera house to assume. It is there- 
fore of considerable interest that 
some operas have come to the log- 
ical conclusion that co-operation in 
engaging singers is apt to produce 
better results than the present cut- 
throat competition. The Hamburg 
State Opera (Heinz Tietjen, Inten- 
dant) and the Berlin Municipal Opera 
(Carl Ebert, Intendant) and the Ber- 
lin Municipal Opera (Carl Ebert, 
Intendant) have reached a tentative 
agreement to exchange leading sing- 
ers and to work in close consultation 
in planning their season’s programs 
on this basis. With two opera houses 
to work in, the singers would then 
have no further need to make guest 
appearances elsewhere, and _ both 
houses would have permanent en- 
sembles with which to work and plan. 

The theaters and opera houses of 
Hesse (Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, and 
Kassel) are planning to go one step 
further and exchange entire produc- 
tions in the near future. There are 
difficulties in the way of such ex- 
changes—stages are different, and the 
scenery that suits one may not fit into 
another. Nevertheless, such an ar- 
rangement would be a blessing for 
all concerned. It would give the pub- 
lic greater variety and a chance to 
see and hear works outside the stand- 
ard repertoire. Particularly it would 
be of infinite value to contemporary 
opera. 


New Works Mean Sacrifice 


As things now stand, the mounting 
of a modern opera represents a real 
sacrifice for the opera house that 
undertakes it. New works demand 
extensive rehearsal and are for this 
and other reasons expensive to pro- 
duce; the box office is usually meager, 
since the audience for new music is 
distinctly limited. As a result, a new 
work is lucky to have four or five 
performances before it is taken out 
of the regular repertoire. If the opera 
that has gone to the trouble and 
expense of producing the new piece 
could take it to other cities, the cause 
of new stage music would be helped 
immeasurably, the opera house it- 
self would be less out of pocket, and 
a much broader public would have a 
chance to make the acquaintance of 
the work. 

Needless to say, such guest ap- 
pearances would be more or less re- 
stricted to unusual pieces, and the 
standard operas would remain in 
every local repertoire. In a land in 
which practically every city of over 
50,000 inhabitants has its own opera 
house, such an innovation could lead 
to remarkable results. 
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Metropolitan Revives Ring 


After Six-Year 


By RonaLp EYER 


The Metropolitan opened its first 
complete cycle in six years of Wag- 
ner’s “Ring des Nibelungen” with a 
performance of “Das Rheingold” on 
Jan 18, followed by “Die Walkiire” 
on Jan. 22. If one had any doubts 
about the continuing popularity of 
the music dramas of the divine 
Richard, they were quickly dispelled 
by the size as well as the enthusiasm 
of the house. Every seat was filled, 
and there were as many vocal stan- 
dees as for “Il Trovatore”. 

It was a triumphal re-entry, and 
we hope the Metropolitan itself was 
sufficiently impressed to retain the 
“Ring” as a permanent part of the 
future repertoire and make some 
serious attempt to restage it properly. 
The quasi-realistic sets of Lee Simon- 
son are passable in “Walkiire”, but in 
“Rheingold” they are pretty sad, and 
in neither production do they make 
any positive contribution to either the 
dignity or the dramatic impact of 
the drama. 

We do not look for Bayreuth 
standards at the Metropolitan—in- 
deed we wouldn’t want them all the 
way—but the brothers Wagner have 
got hold of a contemporary approach 
to their grandfather’s stage works 
that gives them a new illusion of 
grandeur and poetic probability for 
a generation that is allergic to papier- 
maché. Something of their method 
certainly could be applied with profit 
at the Metropolitan. 


New Vocal Concept 


There were some fine effects, how- 
ever, in the flesh-and-blood depart- 
ment. Over-all, thus far at least, there 
seems to be a new vocal concept in 
the making, which I can only de- 
scribe as lyrical. Perhaps the day of 
the heldenmiitig Wagnerian is pass- 
ing and less emphasis is to be placed 
in future upon stentorian tone and 
more upon delicacy of phrasing, dic- 
tion, and style. At any rate, we had 
several such performances in these 
productions. 

In “Rheingold”, Ramon Vinay 
and Gerhard Pechner gave sensitive 
and elaborately deveioped character- 
izations as Loge and Alberich, re- 
spectively. Herman Uhde, as Wotan, 
threw a new sinister light upon the 
petulant, grasping deity and sang 
rather than masticated his lines as is 
so often done in this role. Otto Edel- 
mann’s Wotan in “Walkiire” was 
even more impressive on the vocal 
side, though more routine in char- 
acterization. Blanche Thebom, who 
sang Fricka in both operas, brought 
impressive dignity to that commonly 
shrewish role and sang her often un- 
grateful music with much beauty of 
tone. 

Jean Madeira, rising unexpectedly 
out of the top of a mountain, gave 
an outstanding vocal performance as 
Erda, imparting to the role a 
purely musical importance which it 
has not always had in other hands. 
Norman Kelley made his debut in the 
practicaly imposible part of Mime, 
but nevertheless managed to disclose a 
voice of true operatic dimensions, 
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Absence 


possessed of that magical ability to 
project into the farthest reaches of 
the auditorium. Kurt Boehme and 
Dezso Ernster were dressed like 
teddy-bears as the giants Fasolt and 
Fafner, but their fine vocal perform- 


era’s revival 
“Das Rheingold”. 
Left to right: 
Herman Uhde 
(Wotan), James 
McCracken 
(Froh), Arthur 
Budney (Donner). 
Blanche Thebom 


riquita Moll 
(Freia) 





Act II of “Die Walkuere’”’. Otto 
Edelmann, as Wotan, and Margaret 
Harshaw, as Bruennhilde 


ances belied their appearance. Mari- 
quita Moll was a properly appetizing 
and teutonic-looking goddess, as 
Freia, and the Rhine Maidens— 
Heidi Krall, Rosalind Elias and 
Sandra Warfield—safely and invisibly 
anchored to the floor the while bal- 
let girls disported on wires in the 
upper reaches of the proscenium, 
were the better for giving full atten- 
tion to their music. 

The conductor, Fritz Stiedry, who 
obviously loves this music and under- 
stands it thoroughly, had much to do 
with the poetic, lyrical character of 
the performance. His orchestra gave 
him a little trouble from time to 
time, notable among the French 
horns and the brasses who perhaps 
have not been playing enough Wag- 
ner lately to fully hit the stride of a 
composer who knew how to give 
them a real workout. 

“Die Walkiire” brought two major 
debuts — Wolfgang Windgassen, a 
pillar of Bayreuth, as Siegmund, and 


Marianne Schech, of the Munich 
Opera, as Sieglinde. Mr. Windgassen, 
though not a typical heldentenor in 
the decibel sense, is every inch an 
artist. He sings Wagner, whether in 
the “Spring Song” or in the svm- 
phonic fabric, with a musical nuance, 
a care for diction and a feeling for 
the meaning of his lines as though 
it were lieder. This makes a remark- 
able difference in the portrayal of 
the role. Siegmund, after all, has only 
two scenes that call for the heroic 
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Act I of “Die Walkuere”. Kurt 
Boehme (left), as Hunding, and 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Siegmund 


posture—when he draws the sword 
from the oak and when he takes off 
after Hunding. The rest of the time 
he is either the tired, hunted refugee 
or the ecstatic lover, both character- 
izations that call for sensitivity and 
the gentle touch. In my book, Mr. 
Windgassen is one of the great Wag- 
nerians of our day. 


About Miss Schech I am not so 
sure. She seemed, in this first appear- 
ance, to be a soprano of essentially 
lyric endowments who crossed over 
to the dramatic department. Her 
tone, therefore, seemed to lack the 
richness and solid foundation of the 
true dramatic soprano and often 
seemed wanting in core and focus. 
But this was only one performance 
and one role; later impressions may 
be different. Gloria Lind and Car- 
lotta Ordassy also made debuts as 
two of the Valkyries, but their 
prowess must await later appraisal. 

Margaret Harshaw, a fine singer 
and an artist of formidable musician- 


ship, brought a new quality of girl- 
ishness and simplicity to the role of 
Briinnhilde which made her seem 
truly a daughter to Wotan and thus 
made more poignant his sacrifice of 
her in the circle of fire. Again, it 
was a performance with a kind of 
refinement not commonly found in 
the “Ring”. Kurt Boehme was the 
perfect Hunding in the surliness of 
his manner and in the forbidding dig- 
nity of a tribal chieftain with which 
he carried himself. 












Phetes by Melancon 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted, as 
is his wont, with heavy and dramatic 
emphasis upon dynamic contrasts 
and with the thrust as well as the 
preoccupation of a symphonically 
conditioned conductor — which did 
not always give the fullest considera- 
tion to the needs of the people on 
the stage. The orchestra, however, 
with its bass trumpets and Wagner 
tubas, was in better shape than it had 
been the week before. 


Arabella 

Jan. 7.—Strauss’s “Arabella”, in 
the Méetropolitan’s handsome new 
preduction, which had been absent 
from the repertoire for a season, re- 
turned in glory on this occasion with 
a new conductor, Erich Leinsdorf; 
a new artist in the title role, Lisa 
Della Casa; and a new Matteo, Jon 
Crain. The opera was given in Eng- 
lish, in a singable and fluent transla- 
tion by John Gutman that enabled 
the entire audience to follow the 
action closely. 

When I first heard “Arabella”, as 
a student in Leipzig in 1933, the year 
of its world premiere in Dresden, I 
was fascinated by its exquisite scor- 
ing, soaring melodies, and radiant 
tenderness of mood. And when the 
Metropolitan finally produced it, on 
Feb. 10, 1955, 22 years later, I found 
no reason for dimming my earlier en- 
thusiasm for the beauty of the work. 
This is a masterly score, full of 
human as well as artistic wisdom. 
“Arabella” does not seek to stun us; 
it charms, touches, persuades. 

Mr. Leinsdorf has grown immeas- 
urably in stature as a musician since 
those hectic days in the late 1930s 
and 1940s when, as a mere musical 
stripling, he was thrust upon the 
pcedium of the Metropolitan to con- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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La Seala’s Modern Techniques 


(Continued from page 24) 

Victor de Sabata, noted con- 
ductor, has been artistic director. 
Unfortunately, because of ill health 
he has had partly to abandon his 
activity, which has been tempor- 
arily assumed by his assistant, 
Renzo Bianchi. Luigi Oldani, who 
joined the theater 28 years ago as 
an ass.stant accountant, took over 
his present post of general secretary 
15 years ago. Franco Armani en- 
tered the Scala in his present 
capacity as press department man- 
ager in 1946, after working as a 
journalist on many of Italy’s lead- 
ing daily papers. He is responsible 
for all press relations, entertain- 
ment of visiting celebrities, and the 
set-up and distribution of publicity 
and news. 

Nicola Benois, son of the cele- 
brated designer Alexandre Benois, 
has made his own name as a de- 
signer and a leading stage tech- 
nician in Europe. Mr. Benois, en- 
tered the Scala in 1926 at the in- 
vitation of Arturo Toscanini to 
design the sets and costumes of 
“Khovantchina”. In 1936 he as- 
sumed his present post of produc- 
tion director. His duties consist of 
co-ordinating regisseur, set de- 
signer, and conductor, whose joint 
plans he puts into practice and rea- 
lizes on the stage. He is in control 
of lighting, stage, and wardrobe, 
which are managed by his assistants 
Giulio Lupetti, electrician; stage 
manager Aurelio Chiodi; and ward- 
robe manager Arturo Brambilla. 
He also supervises the care of over 
1,000 sets of 230 different operas, 
and 38,000 costumes in the Scala 
warehouse. On his working staff 
are 250 people, including eight 
mechanics, 75 stage hands, 25 elec- 
tricians, 25 prop men, 45 wardrobe 
women, 5 hairdressers, and various 
other workers. His personal assist- 
ant is Gianni Ansaldo, who en- 
tered the Scala in 1946 in this 
capacity. 

Giovanni Binda, box-office man- 
ager at the Scala for 25 years, 
speaks four languages: Italian, 
English, French and German —a 
help to foreign visitors. He has 
three (very charming) women as- 
sistants. 


Mack Harrell (left), who sang 
Iago, and Albert Da Costa (center), 
who was Otello, in a radio discus- 
sion of Verdi’s “Otello” with Milton 
Katims, who conducted the Seattle 
Symphony in a concert version of 
the opera 
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Ettore Parmigiani, former first 
tenor at the Scala, who specialized 
in Wagnerian roles, is the head of 
claque. His group consists of 40 
regular members—including Italian 
and foreign singing students—who 
see the shows free. It also includes 
one hairdresser, several clerks, and 
opera-lovers too poor to buy seats. 

La Scala’s musical staff is made 
up of resident ballet conductor 
Luciano Rosada, chorus master 
Norberto Mola, first répétiteur An- 
tonio Tonini, and Tomaso Jappelli 
and Raffaele Mingardo. Esme 
Bulnes, formerly of Colén Theater, 
in Buenos Aires, is the d'rector of 
the ballet school. 


Resident Conductors 


Principal resident conductors 
are Antonino Votto, Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni, and Nino Sanzogno. 
The principal rég‘sseurs are Lucino 
Visconti, Georgo Strehler, and 
Margherita Wallmann. Nicola 
Benois, Pietro Zuffi, Franco Zef- 
firelli, and Georges Wakhevitch are 
chief set designers. 

Vittorio Grassi, at the Scala for 
29 years, is head stage door porter, 
and knows exactly who and who 
not to let in. 

The theater employs 1,038 
people, divided into the ballet com- 
pany of 90; backstage crew of 335; 
front of house, 110; stage band, 40; 
orchestra, 104; chorus, 104; extras, 
300. 

All workers belong to one union, 
the Federation of Italian Theater 
Employees. The discipline and con- 
trol of the front of the house is in 
the hands of Pietro Bossi, chief in- 
spector, assisted by six controllers, 
Messrs. Ponzini, Maj, Cipriotti, 
Cavalli, Brambilla, and Rainoldi. 
They in turn control 71 ushers, 29 
cloakroom attendants, and two in- 
terpreters. 


Organs 


(Continued from page 27) 


present day. There is no nicking 
at all in the pipework of the Coim- 
bra instrument, and pipe nicking 
is fortunately absent in most of 
the other Spanish and Portuguese 
organs. 

Returning again to Spain, we 
visited the central city of Madrid. 
In the Chapel of the Royal Palace 
is a notable instrument, greatly es- 
teemed by Ramon Amezua, the 
leading Spanish organ builder and 
an excellent player as well. Not 
only are the Trumpets exception- 
ally fine, but the contrasted 
choruses of baroque reeds are 
highly unusual. A trip to the near- 
by town of Segovia proved fruit- 
less, for restoration of the organ 
there was not completed. 

In Zaragoza, a city as proud of 
Goya as Toledo is of El Greco, we 
played and recorded the historic 
instrument in the Cathedral of La 
Seo. And then, to represent con- 
temporary Spanish organ building, 
the organ in the nearby Cathedral 
of El Pilar, an instrument built 


(Continued on page 175) 
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* Artiot List 1957-58 * 


Soprancs 
ERNA BERGER 
ADELAIDE BISHOP**** 
PEGGY BONINI** 
MARIE CHAVANNES 
EMELINA DE VITA 

(in Italy) 

MARIA DI GERLANDO 
LAUREL HURLEY* 
JACQUELYNNE MOODY** 
SANDRA ROSI 
MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


Wezze Sopranes 
EDITH EVANS**** 
SADIE McCOLLUM 


Contraltos 


JEAN MADEIRA* 
(Excl. Mgt. for Cuba) 
MARGERY MAYER 


“Tenors 


CHARLES ANTHONY* 
HOWARD FRIED**** 
LLOYD THOMAS LEECH 
FRANK PORRETTA** 
HOWARD VANDENBURG 


(in Europe) 


LUIGI VELLUCCI**** 
Sarttones 


DAVID AIKEN 

DANIEL DUNO 
RALPH HERBERT*,***,**** 
CORNELL MacNEIL**,*** 
WILLIAM SHRINER** 


JOSHUA HECHT** 
NORMAN TREIGLE** 


PAUL CSONKA 
THOMAS MAYER 

(Musical Director Halifax Symphony) 
JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK** 
JULIUS RUDEL** 


Special Attractions 


Staged English Concert Versions 
b 


y 
JOHN GUTMAN 
of 


Boris Godunov 
Tales of Hoffmann 
Tosca 
Rosenkavalier 
Arabella 


Moussorgsky 
Offenbach 
Puccini 

Richard Strauss 
Richard Strauss 


With singers of 
Metropolitan Opera and New York City Opera 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 


World-Famous Solo-Dancer 


*Metropolitan Opera 
** New York City Opera 


*** San Francisco Opera 









**** NBC Opera Company | 
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| Golden Age of Piano on Records 


(Continued from page 122) 

—the 11th Rhapsody (1277), and 
the “Au bord d’une source” (982), 
the latter coupled to the Scriabine 


| Etude Op. 8, No. 12. Cortot’s later 


| recordings 


of works by Chopin, 
Schumann and Franck are still fresh 
enough in memory not to need com- 
ment here. Many of his interpreta- 
tions will probably never be sur- 
passed. Although it was never an- 
nounced as such, Cortot’s recording 
of his own transcription of Schubert’s 
“Litany” (14612) was the first elec- 
trical recording to be released on the 
Victor Red Seal Label. And what a 
beautiful recording it is! No less 
satisfying is his playing of the Aria 
from Bach’s F minor Concerto on 
the reverse side. 


Early Rachmaninoff 


Although Rachmaninoff’s art as a 
pianst is still to some extent repre- 


| sented on available records, some of 


| maninoff treatment. 


his best playing on disks never re- 
ceived the recognition it deserved. 
Among the acousticals he made for 
Victor between 1920-25 is one that 
catches him in a particularly mellow 
mood, of his own arrangement of 
Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” (74723). 
Rachmaninoff waxes a bit sentimental 
here, but the playing is hauntingly 
nostalgic. Quite in contrast is the bril- 
liantly virtuosic “Liebesfreud” he 
gave us on a later recording (11- 
8728-A). There is.no mistaking the 
“Rachmaninoff” Steinway in the bass 
that cuts through so clearly in his 
recording of his “Polichinelle” (74- 
807). Curiously enough, his elec- 
trical recording of Tchaikowsky’s 
“Troika en Traineaux” (6857-A) is 
a half a step higher in pitch than the 
acoustical (74360); usually it is the 
other way around. The interpretation 
is pretty much the same on both. In 
his HMV recording (D. B. 3146) of 
his own version of the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” we have Rachman- 
inoff in one of his volcanic outbursts. 
He rips through it like a tornado, 
turns the dream into a nightmare, 
plays it like an obsessed demon. On 
the reverse side of this disk, he also 
gives Handel’s familiar “Harmonious 
Blacksmith” Variations the Rach- 
He just could 
not resist making the runs in the left 
hand roll like the billowing waves of 
the ocean. They come from afar, 
bowl you over, and recede in the 


| distance. 


A number of the truly great pupils 


| of Liszt lived, like their master, to a 
| ripe old age. Unless evidence to the 


contrary turns up, Jose Vianna da 
Motta, the celebrated Spanish pianist, 
was the lone survivor when he died 
on June 1, 1948, at the age of 80 
years, outliving Frederic Lamond, 
who was also an octogenarian, by 
five months. Konrad Ansorge, Emil 
Sauer and Moriz Rosenthal, all born 
in 1862, passed away in 1930, 1942, 
and 1946 respectively. All of them 
can be heard on recordings that were 
made late in life. So far as I know, 
only Lamond (HMV) and Rosenthal 
(Edison) made some acousticals. 


Ansorge’s Chopin 
Ansorge’s Decca recording (origin- 


| ally Parlaphone) of a Chopin-Liszt 
| “Mélodies Polonaises” and the Schu- 


mann B minor “Romance” (25520) 
is intriguing on several counts. The 

humann he performs in a fashion 
both labored and stodgy, but the 
Chopin he plays like a poet, with 
rapt innigkeit and all the flourishes 
of the grand manner. His tone sings 


in a free and easy rubato, and the 
cadenzas are spun out in delicately 
adjusted nuances. (The Chopin, inci- 
dentally, is “The Maiden’s Wish” but 
not in the Liszt version we are famil- 
iar with. Did Liszt make two tran- 
scriptions of this song, or is it An- 
sorge’s, wittingly or unwittingly 
palmed off on the label as Liszt’s?) 


Emil Sauer 


Sauer’s art was perhaps the most 
patrician of all the Liszt pupils. A 
fabulous technician, a master stylist 
and a subtle tone colorist, he brought 
a keen musical mind as well as a 
warm heart to his interpretations, 
Sauer’s recording (Columbia MM 
371) of the Liszt E flat Concerto 
with the Paris Conservatory Orches- 
tra under the direction of Felix 
Weingartner (another Liszt pupil) 
may not be as glittering as some 
others, but there is much more of the 
work’s musical value than we usually 
hear. Despite his 70-odd years, Sauer 
was still technically equal to the task 
and at no time does he give the im- 
pression that his slower tempos are 
from necessity but rather from deep- 
seated convictions and perhaps recol- 
lections of how Liszt himself played 
the work. In all of Sauer’s playing 
on records, there is never a sense of 
breathless urgency. The notes fly but 
the phrases are always beautifully 
molded and shaped. On Columbia 
69688-D, he gives an exciting per- 
formance of the “Valse Oubliée” No. 
l—all the more so since it is not 
rattled off. He makes a lovely little 
nocturne of the “Consolation” No. 3 
on the cther side. Sauer also recorded 
for Pathé and Odeon-Parlaphone. The 
latter were released under the Decca 
Label, too. Sauer is heard in his own 
“Spieluhr” (“Music Box”) and the 
Chopin Etude in E, Op. 10, No. 3, 
on Decca 25260, and in the Liszt 
“Gnomenreigen” and the Chopin 
“Fantasie-Impromptu” on 25110. 
Sauer recorded these pieces in 1930. 
The “Spieluhr” is a tricky little gem 
requiring the most delicate of tonal 
adjustments and the complete inde- 
pendence of the individual fingers. 
Needless to say, Sauer’s playing of it 
is an unalloyed joy. No less masterly 
is his playing of the “Gnomenreigen”, 
technically not so startling as Rach- 
maninoff’s (HMV I.R. 270) nor so 
brilliant as Brailowsky’s (Polydor 
D. P. 90.175), but more imaginative 
than either. It takes the kind of play- 
ing that Sauer reveals in the “Fan- 
tasie-Impromptu”, too, to lift that 
piece out of the hackneyed class. 


The Veteran Rosenthal 


As an exhibition of old-fashioned 
dazzling pyrotechnics, Rosenthal’s 
recording, made when he was in his 
70s, of his own “Carneval de Vienne” 
on themes by Johann Strauss (Victor 
11-8175) tops them all. For 50 years, 
he was the undisputed wizard of the 
keyboard, astonishing all who heard 
him. He could enchant with the 
beauty of his playing as readily as 
he could raise the hair on your head 
with his whirlwind scales and thun- 
dering octaves. He does both in this 
recording. For all its technical leger- 
demain, Rosenthal’s “Carneval de 
Vienne” is essentially a_ nostalgic 
tonal impression of a vanished era. 
Here Rosenthal draws tones from the 
piano that are as ravishing as the 
ear can take—at times they almost 
bring a lump to the throat; the dif- 
ficulties are encompassed with such 
effortless ease that everything flows 
like oil; his rhythms are the very 
apotheosis of the dance, and the sing- 
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ing liquid legato of his playing is 
something that many of our younger 
virtuosos could ponder over with 
profit for many a day. All these same 
qualities are exhibited, too, to a 
lesser degree in his playing of the 
Chopin A flat Valse, Op. 42 (HMV 
D. B. 2772). The sentiment expressed 
may be more Viennese than Parisian 
but the veteran pianist played it with 
all the ardor of a youthful lover. 
The records discussed here are, 
naturally, from my own extensive 
but by no means complete collection. 
There are many others, just as wor- 
thy, that I would have liked to in- 
clude. Most, but not all, that I have 
chosen represent a sort of Golden 








ings refute the claims of those who | 
maintain that — younger Leo ge +4 
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Sar cae cuaneiaien | pupil he was. Epic is to be highly commended for doing so 
and backgrounds not easily reconcil- | 
able with our way of life and its 
shifting values. Our environment is 
not conducive to contemplative and 
leisurely expansive growth. The more 
we conquer time the less we seem 
to have of it. Who today has the 
time to polish and refine his art as De | 


well by the young American.” 


Paul Hume, Dec. 2, 1956 
Wash. (D.C.) Post & Times-Herald 
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Elgar Centenary Brings Reappraisal SEPIC: 
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(Continued from page 4) WIS 


ried Elgar greatly during and after 
the war, and in April, 1920, the 
death of his wife dealt him a griev- 
ous blow. Three delicately wrought 
pieces of chamber music—a sonata 
for violin and piano, a string quar- 
tet, and a quintet for strings and 
piano, all written in late 1918 and 
1919 — show him trying to take 
quiet stock of his spirit after the 
experiences of the war. 

There were signs in the 1930s 
of a resurgence of creative energy 
in him: those of us who went to 
see him in the Worcester nursing 
home to which he had been sent 
in the latter part of 1933 were con- 
stantly struck by the vigor and 
clarity of his mental powers and 
the fixity of his concentration on 
the third symphony. But the malig- 
nant internal growth from which 
he was suffering, the operation this 
entailed, and the pain that came 
from it all, gradually wore him 
down, and when he was removed 
to his home about the turn of the 
year it was only to die. 


He was a man who inspired 
great personal affection in all who 
came to know him well. But he 
was not really an easy man to 
know. His artistic and personal 
probity were beyond dispute; but 
there was something deep within 
him—in part shyness, in part the 
product of the outward events of 
his career—that drove him, I al- 
ways felt, to a certain concealment 
of his full and basic self. Disliking 
conflict with the rough-and-tumble 
world of everyday humanity he 
seems to have sought refuge in a 
certain harmless mystification in 
his dealings with it. The two out- 
standing examples of this are sup- 
plied by the “Enigma” Variations 
and the Violin Concerto. 


In the former case he confused 
everyone from the start by a pub- 
lic declaration that each of the 
variations was accompanied by an- 
other theme which he did not dis- 
close. This set innocents every- 
where, for many years, looking for 
some musical theme that would an- 
swer to that description. He him- 
self was amused by all these ab- 
surdities, but he took no steps to 
put anyone on the right track. 
Some of his oldest and closest 
friends — the conductor Landon 
Ronald, for instance — flatly re- 
fused to believe that there was any 
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such “theme” connected with the 
Variations; and the general opinion | 
now is that Elgar had playfully 
used the word “theme” in a double 
sense; there was no musical 
“theme” of the sort, but another 
“theme” — that of “friendship” or 
something of that kind—was pres- 
ent in all the variations. (It will 
be remembered that the score bears | 
the dedication “To my friends pic- 
tured herein”). 

A particular mystery enveloped 
the expressive 13th variation, with 
its quotation of a phrase from 
Mendelssohn’s “Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage” Overture. For 
a long time this was supposed to 
indicate a dedication to Earl Beau- 
champ’s sister Lady Mary Lygon 
(afterwards Lady Mary Trefusis), 
who was known to have gone at 
one time on a long voyage. That 
theory really has nothing to sup- | 
port it; and in instructed circles to- 
day the belief is that the personage 
of the variation was a woman Elgar 
had been deeply in love with, and 
compelled by a complex of circum- 
stances to part from, in his youth. 


_ 








— 





Another Enigma 


So again with the cryptic inscrip- 
tion (in Spanish) of the Violin Con- 
certo — “Herein is enshrined the 
eee ”. This has often | 
been ignorantly quoted—in Grove’s 
Dictionary, for instance—with only 
three dots. But Elgar had given 
five. Why? The possibility is that 
the dots correspond to the five let- 
ters of a female name, the owner 
of which is regarded in some quar- 
ters as identical with the dedicatee 
of the 13th variation of the 


t Engaged for the Aspen, Colorado, Music 
“Enigma”. 


Elgar thought seriously at one | Festival 1957 As Guest Artist and Teacher 


time and another of writing an op- | 
era, but from what we know of 
his work at it we are compelled to | 
doubt whether he would have suc- | 
ceeded in this genre. We assuredly | 
| 
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have the best of him in the works 

of his that have come down to us | 
in their entirety. And the best not | 
only of him but of the England of | 
his day. An attempt has been made | 
to discredit that phase of our na- | 
tional life by applying to it the silly | 
epithet of “Edwardian”; but it is | 
becoming more and more evident | 
to us now that the “Edwardian” 

epoch, with all its faults, was a far | 
more civilized thing than the one 

we now live and groan in. | 
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Religion of the Pianoforte 


(Continued from page 104) | 
munication by speech which is com- 
mon to all the race. 

This music wisdom has been urged 
on the world in set terms by Plato, by 
Goethe, by Schopenhauer, by Wag- 
ner, and by myself. As a rule, when, 
in order to obtain concreteness, I 
couple my teachings with the name of 
any individual who enjoys opportuni- 
ties of carrying out my ideas, he 
threatens me with legal proceedings, 
on the ground that I have taken him 
seriously. And indeed the common 
sense of the country under present 
circumstances feels that to take music 
as seriously as religion, morals, or 
politics, is clear evidence of malicious 
insanity, unless the music belongs to 
an oratorio. 

The causes of this darkness are eco- 
nomic. What is the matter with us is, 
that the mass of the people cannot 
afford to go to good concerts or to the 
opera. Therefore they remain igno- 
rant of the very existence of a dra- 
matic or poetic content in what they 
call “classical” or “good” music, which 
they always conceive as a web of 
learnedly and _ heavily decorative 
sound patterns, and never as con- 
taining a delicious kernel of feeling, 
like their favorite “Annie Laurie”. 
Consequently they do not crave for 
pianos; and if they did they could not 
afford to buy them, and would per- 
force fall back on the poor man’s 
piano—the German concertina or ac- 
cordion. At the same time, our most 
gifted singers, instead of getting ten 
or 15 pounds a week and a pension, 
have to be paid more than Cabinet 
Ministers whose work turns them pre- 
maturely gray, or officers in the field, 
or musical critics. All this must be 


altered before any serious advance in 
culture can be effected. 

The necessity for change in the so- 
cial structure is so pressing that it 
drives the musician into the political 
arena in spite of his own nature. You 
have Wagner going out in 1848 with 
the revolutionists because the state 
declined to reform the theater, just as 
I am compelled, by a similar obtuse- 
ness on the part of our own Govern- 
ments, to join the Fabian Society, and 
wildly masquerade as a politician so 
that I may agitate for a better distri- 
bution of piano-purchasing power. 


Future of Humanity 


If I were now to string all these 
points in their logical order on the 
thread of a complete argument, to 
prove that the future of humanity 
depends at present on the pianoforte, 
I should render my case repugnant to 
the British mind, which sensibly ob- 
jects to be bothered with logic. But 
let me, in allowing the British mind 
to jump at its conclusion, plead for 
a large construction for the word 
pianoforte. An organ, an harmonium, 
a vocalion, an aeolian, an orchestrion, 
or any instrument upon which the full 
polyphony of an opera or symphony 
can be given, may obviously replace 
the pianoforte; and so far as the play- 
ing can be done, wholly or partly, by 
perforated cards, barrels, or other 
mechanical means of execution, by all 
means let it be so done. A finger- 
ing mechanism so contrived as to be 
well under the artistic control of the 
operator would be an _ unspeakable 
boon. Supply me with such a thing 
and I will make an end of Paderewski. 

Finally, let no one suppose that be- 
cause private readings and perform- 


ances are better than nothing, they are 
therefore an efficient substitute for 
complete dramatic and orchestral rep- 
resentations. Far from it; they are 
makeshifts, and very miserable make- 
shifts too. In Italy, when you go 
from the picture gallery to the pho- 
tograph shop, you are revolted by the 
inadequacy of the “reproductions” 
which turn Carpaccio’s golden glow 
into sooty grime. At Bayreuth when, 
on your way back of an evening from 
the Festival Playhouse, you hear 
someone strumming a pianoforte ar- 
rangement of the Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger”, you wonder how the 
wretch can bear to listen to himself. 
Yet, after a few months in England, 
when you pull out your photograph, 
or sit down to the pianoforte score of 
“Die Meistersinger”, you are very 


pleasantly and vividly reminded of 
Carpaccio or Wagner. Also, however 
diligently you may read your Shake- 
speare or your Ibsen, you must date 
your full acquaintance with any work 
of theirs from the time when you see 
it fully performed on the stage as they 
meant you to. 

The day will come when every citi- 
zen will find within his reach and 
means adequate artistic representa- 
tions to recreate him whenever he 
feels disposed for them. Until then 
the pianoforte will be the savior of so- 
ciety. But when that golden age 
comes, everybody will see at last what 
an execrable, jangling, banging, mis- 
tuned nuisance our domestic music 
machine is; and the maddening sound 
of it will thenceforth be no more 
heard in our streets. 


Susannah— New American Opera 


(Continued from page 102) 
of his own soul. He now knows 
Susannah to have been innocent 
and when the elders and their wives 
enter the church, he makes an 
impassioned plea to them to “be- 
seech her forgiveness an’ humbly 
ask her pardon fer your misjudg- 
ment”. For once, his power to 
move them fails and he watches 
with amazement as they stalk out 
of the church. Then he turns to 
Susannah for forgiveness. ‘“Fer- 
give?” she asks. “I’ve forgot what 
that word means”. 

In the final scene, Sam returns, 
a bit tipsy, from his hunting excur- 
sion and Susannah, telling him all 
that transpired the night before, 
upbraids him for having left her 
alone in her hour of need. She goes 


into the house to prepare supper 
and Sam, now in cold fury. 
snatches up his shotgun and runs 
off in the direction of the creek 
where Blitch’s baptisms are still 
proceeding. A distant shot is heard 
and Little Bat runs in wildly telling 
Susannah that Sam has shot the 
preacher even as he was praying 
for her blessing and that a mob is 
on its way to run her off her farm 
and out of the valley. 

Susannah’s horror turns to stern 
anger, and when the threatening 
crowd appears she laughs at them 
derisively and hysterically. As they 
continue advancing, she _ whirls 
upon them with a shotgun and they 
back away muttering maledictions. 
When they are gone, Susannah 
notices Little Bat lurking in the 
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Narration and Singing 


MUSICALLY MAPPING AMERICA 
18th CENTURY MUSIC WITH HARPSICHORD 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


(Based on “Mother Goose” Rhymes composed by Charles Haubiel) 
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Christian Science Monitor: 
“Arrestingly dramatic, statuesque appear- 
ance, eloquent speech.” 


New York Telegram & Sun: 


. . Possesses a voice of rich quality. . .” 
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background. Her manner changes 
abruptly and, leaning seductively 
against a post, she invites him to 
“come on over . . . come and love 
me up some”. As he puts his arms 
about her, she slaps him viciously 
across the face and he runs whim- 
pering across the yard. Susannah 
resumes laughing and remounts the 
porch. Suddenly she stops and 
stands stonily in the doorway as 
the curtain falls. 

The musical structure of “Sus- 
annah” is, for the most part, simple, 
not very difficult of execution and 
quickly communicable. There are 
no polyphonic developments and, 
while dissonance and even poly- 
tonality are employed to project 
the dramatic content of certain 


scenes and situations, the music is 
anchored in tonality and in tradi- 
tional patterns of rhythm and 
meter. Liberally applied in the in- 
terest of unity is the device of 
thematic transformation which the 
composer chose as a happy Puc- 
cinian compromise between the 
leitmotif method of Wagner, the 
formal designs of Berg and the 
recitative-and-aria system of the 
17th and 18th centuries. The most 
taxing roles are, of course, those 
of Susannah and of Reverend 
Blitch. Both come vividly alive on 
the stage, and both Phyllis Curtin 
and Norman Triegle won accolades 


of praise for both their musical | 


and dramatic projection of these 
roles. 


Opera Becomes Theater via NBC-TV 


(Continued from page 67) 

“Gianni Schicchi” (1950-51) was 
resisted. The minutest visual de- 
tails unexpectedly work on the eye 
like magnets; thus in the second 
act of “Tosca” (1954-55) Chotzi- 
noff found his attention riveted to a 
portrait on the wall, a candlestick 
on the table, to the exclusion of 
the drama. 

The experience gained since 
January, 1950, has now been placed 
solidly behind the new NBC Opera 
Company, which in December com- 
pleted its maiden tour of 54 per- 
formances in 47 cities. In making 
the first public announcement dur- 
ing intermission on the Dec. 4, 
1955, telecast of “Madame Butter- 
fly”, Brigadier General David Sar- 
noff, chairman of the board of 
RCA, stated that the purpose of 
the new group would be to aug- 
ment the work of the NBC-TV 
Opera Theater, to “tour America 
presenting opera in English pro- 
duced with the realism and imagi- 
nation” that have characterized the 
parent organization. Thus the lat- 
ter, which has functioned as pa- 
tron, pioneer, popularizer, talent 
scout and champion of opera as 
drama, now adds to its repertoire 
the role of peripatetic producer. 


Sarnoff Regime 


None of this comes as any sur- 
prise to those who know their 
NBC. Under the SarnoT regime— 
General Sarnoff of RCA and his 
son Robert, who is president of 
NBC—the network has d'splayed 
marked cultural-mindedness. The 
NBC Symphony is one instance; 
others are the first opera commis- 
sioned for radio performance 
(Menotti’s “Old Maid and the 
Thief”, 1939) and the first in the 
historic series of Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts (1931). Today 
-erd TV Opera Theater carries the 
all. 

_ “Everybody in NBC wants to get 
in the act,” Chotzinoff sums up, 
“including people from the big com- 
mercial shows that make the Opera 
Theatre possible. Do you know 
that the new touring company ex- 
pects to lose money? It was young 
Sarnoff who cleared the way for it; 
he feels that the two groups are 
mutually enriching. Father and 
son have been wonderful, wonder- 
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ful. The Medicis were never like 
this! And the best thing about it is | 


that they believe in opera with all 
their heart. I remember the ‘Sister 


Angelica’ telecast. A minute after , 


it ended, the General called all the 
way from Chicago just to tell me 


how much it had moved him. ‘I’m | 
sitting all alone in front of the tele- | 


vision set,’ he said, ‘dissolved in 
tears.’ ” 


Organs 


(Continued from page 171) 
only recently by Mr. Amezua and 
his associates. 


Though our travels by no means | 


covered both countries, it is pos- 
sible to draw a few conclusions. It 
is self-evident that the artistic 
achievements of the early Iberian 
organ builders are as worthy of 
preservation as _ paintings and 





cathedrals. But their historic and | 


musical value, already well realized 
in Holland and Germany with 
equivalent instruments, is evidently 
not fully esteemed by church and 
governmental authorities in the 
southern countries. The efforts of 
Mr. Amezua and Mr. Sampaio to 


recondition and maintain these | 


early organs, preserving their au- 
thentic character and charm, de- 
serve the wholehearted support of 
church authorities, organists and 
government. 


A Strange Land 


In these countries the firm dic- 
tatorial hand of the government 
reaches into all matters, and with- 
out official sanctions and directives, 
little individual effort is possible. 
For visitors to Spain, consequences 
are somewhat baffling—in addition 
to finding himself in a strange land 
a traveler feels he has stepped into 
another century. Official permits 
and documents in profusion are an 
absolute necessity, and it is not 
possible to visit and play any in- 
struments without elaborate per- 
mission. It is disappointing, after 
at last obtaining such permission, 
to find so many instruments quite 
unplayable. Yet the gracious gen- 
erosity and the unfailing patience 
and helpfulness of our aforemen- 
tioned hosts stands in bright con- 
trast to these complications. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
“That was the only time I ever sold 
myself...” 

At all events, Santoro did not 
remain much longer within the 
hermetic circle of the 12-tone 
method. During 1947-48 he was in 
Paris on a fellowship and while 
there attended the International 
Musical Congresses in Prague and 
Warsaw. Thereafter he abandoned 
the dodecaphonic system in favor 
of “a democratic people’s music” 
(sic). 


Guerra-Peixe 


César Guerra-Peixe was born in 
Petropolis on March 18, 1914, and 
during his early years had, like 
Villa-Lobos, close contact with 
Brazilian popular music. From 
1931 he studied at the National 
School of Music in Rio de Janeiro, 
while continuing to compose music 
in popular style “on the side”. It 
was only after having completed 
his study of composition in Rio 
that he first became a pupil of 
Koellreutter, in 1944. He then re- 
pudiated all his previous work and 
adopted the 12-tone method. 
Among his dodecaphonic works of 
this period are “Musica No. 1” for 
piano, Sonatina for flute and 
clarinet, String Trio, and Suite for 
flute and clarinet (1949). 

Guerra-Peixe has always felt a 
strong pull toward the folk music 
of his own country. As a result, 
he was caught in a sort of tug-of- 
war between dodecaphonic and na- 
tivistic tendencies. For a time he 
tried to reconcile these opposing 
trends, but eventually discarded 12- 
tone writing in favor of the styliza- 
tion of national folklore themes and 
types within a generally modernis- 
tic idiom. To this phase of his pro- 
duction belong such works as the 
Sonata No. | for piano, Sonata and 
Sonatina for violin and piano, Trio 
for flute, clarinet and bassoon 
(1949), First Symphony, and 
“Solemn Overture” (1950). 


Interest in Folk Music 


In recent years, Guerra-Peixe’s 
interest in Brazilian folk music has 
continued to grow and to lead him 
ever deeper into the study and ex- 
ploration of this fascinating field. 
His experience with 12-tone writ- 
ing and his awareness of the com- 
ponents of contemporary musical 
styles, united to his profound 
knowledge of, and keen enthusiasm 
for the folk music of Brazil, may 
yet produce a significant example 
of that reconciliation of national 
and international elements which 

: so many Latin American composers 
are seeking. 

Among the younger pupils of 
Koellreutter, the most talented ap- 
pear to be Edino Krieger, Eunice 
Catunda, and Roberto Schnorren- 
berg. Of these, Krieger has the 

| most generally established reputa- 
| tion. He follows a neo-classical 
| tendency, with some national-folk- 
| loristic ingredients. His recent com- 
positions include a Symphonic 
| Overture, Suite for String Orches- 





tra, and the ballet “O Jangadeiro” 
(“The Raftsman”). 

Paraguay. It makes a startling 
contrast to go from the large and 
bustling Sado Paulo to the small and 
tranquil city of Asuncién, capital 
of Paraguay. Here time has vir- 
tually stood still. But the Para- 
guayans are gifted people in many 
ways, including musically, as 
evinced by their charming and 
widely accepted popular music, in 
which the diatonic harp, or arpa 
criolla, figures prominently. In ad- 
dition to “inventing” the type of 
popular air called guarania (after 
the Guarany Indians of Paraguay), 
José Asuncion Flores (b. 1904) has 
composed a nativistic symphonic 
poem titled “Nande ru vusu” (“Our 
Lord the Creator’). 


Juan Gonzalez 


Juan Carlos Moreno Gonzalez 
(b. 1912), who, incidentally, re- 
ceived his musical training in Sao 
Paulo, is the leading composer of 
“serious” music in Paraguay. I was 
able to examine the score of his 
most recent work, a zarzuela 
(opera with spoken dialogue), titled 
“La Tejedora de fanduti” (“The 
Lacemaker’’). Actually, the word 
fandi means spider in the Guarany 
tongue, and fanduti is the name 
given to the very fine, spidery lace- 
work for which Paraguay is fa- 
mous. Following the tradition of 
the Spanish zarzuela, this work, 
consisting of a prologue and three 
acts, unfolds a picturesque and 
sentimental story replete with local 
color, utilizing folklike themes and 
native costumes and dances. Con- 
sidering that more than one na- 
tional school of music (Russia and 
Spain are good examples) began 
with the lyric theater, perhaps this 
is a sign that Paraguay is now 
entering upon a national develop- 
ment of its creative musical life. 

Uruguay. Although Uruguay is 
a progressive country with a flour- 
ishing musical culture, it is only 
within the past couple of years that 
it has had a National Conservatory 
of Music. Its director is the com- 
poser Carlos Estrada (b. 1909), who 
adheres to the French method of 
theory teaching that he learned 
from Noél Gallon in Paris. In his 
composition he follows French neo- 
classical tendencies, as exemplified 
in his recent Symphony No. 1, in 
D major, Op. 37. His most gifted 
pupil is Ricardo Storm (b. 1930), 
whose Introduction and Allegro for 
orchestra reveals a promising tal- 
ent. 


Nationalism of Fabini 

There is another tradition in 
Uruguayan symphonic music which 
stems from the folkloristic-poem- 
atic nationalism of Eduardo Fabini 
(1882-1950), continues in the work 
of Luis Cluzeau-Mortet (b. 1889) 
and Vicente Ascone (b. 1897), and 
is carried on at present by Jaures 
Lamarque Pons and Jaime Airaldi. 
The brilliant young composer Hec- 
tor Tosar (b. 1923) stands nearer 
to this group than to the neo-classi- 
cal school of Estrada, but his early 
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preoccupation with folkloristic na- 
tionalism has been followed re- 
cently by a trend toward interna- 
tional constructivism. This is 
manifested, for example, in his 
Symphony No. 2, for string orches- 
tra (1950-51), with its use of dis- 
sonant counterpoint. 


Nonthematie Writing 


Constructivist tendencies, with 
emphasis on pure rhythm, are fol- 
lowed by Mauricio Maidanik (b. 
1918). Luis Ricardo Campodénico 
(b. 1931) is the lone representative 
of nonthematic writing. Then there 
is the youngest composer of them 
all, José Serebrier (1938), currently 
studying in the United States, and 
with whose work I am not as yet 
acquainted. There will be time 
enough for that. 

Argentina. Since this report is 
meant to be primarily an explora- 
tion into relatively unfamiliar terri- 
tory, I shall not have much to say 
about Argentina, because, on the 
one hand, the work of such estab- 
lished composers as Juan José Cas- 
tro and Alberto Ginastera is well 
known; and on the other hand, I un- 
fortunately had little opportunity to 
hear the music of the younger men. 
But I should like to emphasize the 
growing stature of Ginastera as one 
of the truly outstanding composers 
of Latin America today. In this con- 
nection, we may recall the excellent 
impression created when the Buda- 
pest Quartet played his First String 
Quartet at the Library of Congress 
in Washington last April (it was 
later played on tour in South 
America). The “Pampeana No. 3” 
for orchestra, commissioned for the 
Louisville Orchestra (1954) and the 
“Variaciones Concertantes” for 
chamber orchestra (1953), the lat- 
ter recently recorded by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony under the di- 
rection of Antal Dorati, clearly re- 
veal the composer’s evolution from 
folkloristic nationalism to a style 
at once more individual and more 
universal. This tendency was al- 
ready apparent in the First String 
Quartet and in the Sonata for 
Piano (1952), with its polytonal and 
dodecaphonic writing and where the 
national element is  sublimated 
rather than realistic or literal. Gin- 
astera is now completing a Concerto 
for Harp and Orchestra, commis- 
sioned by Edna Phillips. 


Roberto Caamano 


_ Another significant development 
in the current creative scene in 
Argentina is the growing reputation 
and achievement of Roberto Caam- 
ano (b. 1923), who is equally ac- 
tive as pianist and as composer. 
Historically, the significance of 
Caamaiio’s position is that he is 
the first Argentine composer (with 
the exception of the strict atonal 
group) whose work has been done 
entirely outside the tradition of 
folkloristic nationalism. The list of 
his works, already long, includes 
two String Quartets (1945 and 
1947), Six Preludes for piano 
(1947), “Psalmus CXLIX” for solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra (1947), 
Suite for string orchestra (1950), 
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Prelude, Adagio and Fugue for 


symphony orchestra (1952), “Amer- | 


ican Variations” for orchestra 
(1953), Concerto for bandonedn 
and orchestra (1954), “Magnificat” 
for chorus and orchestra (1954), 
and .“Cinco Piezas Breves” for 
string quartet (1955). He has also 
written incidental music for Coc- 
teau’s “Les Chevaliers de la Table 
Ronde” (1950), and is currently at 
work on a Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. In all this output, the 
only concession to nationalism is 
the use of the bandonedn as the 
solo instrument in a concerto. (The 
bandoneon is an Argentine type of 
accordion.) 


Antonio Tauriello 


Among the younger Argentine 
composers, the one with whose 
work I am most familiar is An- 
tonio Tauriello (b. 1931), a pupil 
of Ginastera in composition. Like 
Caamanio he is also a pianist and 
has appeared as soloist in his own 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(1952). In addition to Four Sona- 
tinas and a Toccata for piano, he 
has written a Symphonic Overture 
(1950), a Sinfonietta (1953), and a 
Concerto for Clarinet and Orches- 
tra. He belongs definitely to the 
post-folklore generation, more con- 
cerned with form, style, and tech- 
nique than with obvious national- 
ism. 

Mention should be made of the 
active but rather isolated 12-tone 
group in Buenos Aires, known as 
the Agrupacién Nueva Miaisica, 
whose leader is Juan Carlos Paz. 
This year (1957) marks the 20th 


anniversary of the founding of the | 


group. 
besides Paz, are Nelly Moretto, 
Carlos Rausch, and César Mario 
Franchisena. Esteban Eitler and 
Miguel Gielsen were also associated 
with this group before they mi- 
grated to Chile. 

Chile. Composers of today in 
Chile may be divided roughly into 
two main groups, the “official” and 
the “unofficial”. The former centers 
around the government-supported 
Institute of Musical Extension, the 
latter around the independent As- 
sociation of Chilean Composers. 
The leaders of the official group are 
Domingo Santa Cruz (b. 1899), 
Chile’s most prominent academic 


Its most active members, | 


composer, and Alfonso Letelier (b. | 


1912), now dean of the Faculty of | 


Musical Arts and Sciences of the 


National University of Chile. The | 


leaders of the independents are 
Esteban Eitler (b. 1913), who 
settled in Chile in 1950, and Free 
Focke, a former pupil of Anton 
Webern in Vienna, who spearheads 
the atonal movement in Santiago. 
The official group follows in gen- 
eral neo-romantic or neo-classical 
tendencies, with some injections of 
folkloristic nationalism. In addition 
to Santa Cruz and Letelier, the 
group includes the late René Amen- 
gual, Juan Orrego Salas, Carlos 
Riesgo, Gustavo Becerra, and Car- 
los Botto Villarino. The last-men- 
tioned, whose music I had not 
previously heard, I regard as the 
“discovery” of my trip. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Carlos Botto was born in 1923 
and from 1948 studied composi- 
tion with Santa Cruz at the Na- 
tional Conservatory in Santiago. In 
that year he composed his first im- 
portant work, the Variations for 
Piano. In 1952 his Ten Preludes 
for piano obtained first prize in the 
chamber-music class of the Festi- 
vals of Chilean Music (national bi- 
ennial events for which cash prizes 
are awarded). At the next festival, 
two years later, he obtained a prize 
for his First String Quartet. He 
has just completed “Songs of Love 
and Death” for solo voice and 
string quartet (texts from “The 
Flute of Jade”), and is currently 
working on a Second String Quar- 
tet, “in memoriam René Amen- 
gual”. In September, 1956, Botto 
came to the United States on a 
Guggenheim Foundation fellow- 
ship. 

In his musical evolution, Botto 
passed from the Italian operatic 
taste that prevailed in his household 
to a profound admiration for 
Chopin and Beethoven, followed 
by an intense enthusiasm for the 
pianism of Debussy and the orches- 
tration of Ravel. Later he came to 
admire the music of Hindemith, 
but at present his deepest admira- 
tion is reserved for Alban Berg, 
whom he regards as the greatest 
representative of modern music. 


He balks, however, at adopting the 





12-tone method, because he feels 
that it restricts the composer’s free- 
dom. His own music at present 
moves within a neo-romantic orbit, 
moderately dissonant, contrapuntal, 
concise, and strongly expressive. 
Of the independents it may be 
said that they form the avant garde 
of Chilean music, reflecting recent 
developments in contemporary 
composition. They are predomi- 
nantly, though not exclusively, 12- 
tone writers. Prominent among 
them are Jean Cebroén, Leni Alex- 
ander, and Abelardo Quinteros, all 
three pupils of Free Focke. Quin- 
teros cultivates microforms with a 
pointillistic technique reminiscent 
of Webern, as in the “Tres Esque- 
mas” for flute, viola, and cello; and 
the “Five Epigrams” for flute and 
piano, both composed in 1953. 


Eduardo Maturana 

The composer Eduardo Matur- 
ana (b. Valparaiso, 1920) also cul- 
tivates microforms in much of his 
music, including Three Pieces for 
piano, and “Ten Micropieces” for 
string quartet (1951-52). The aver- 
age length of the pieces that make 
up the latter work is about 20 
measures. Maturana has also writ- 
ten a Concertante for Viola and 
Orchestra (1948), a Suite for flute, 
clarinet, viola, and piano (1952), 
and other chamber music, includ- 
ing “Song with Variations” for 
woman’s voice, flute, clarinet, oboe, 








bassoon, mandolin, and percussion 
(1955). 

José Vicente Asuar and Roberto 
Falabella are other members of the 
independent group. To these should 
be added the name of Celso Gar- 
rido-Lecca, a young composer of 
Peruvian nationality who has re- 
sided in Chile for some years. A 
strict 12-tone writer, with a re- 
markable dramatic flair, he has 
composed strikingly effective inci- 
dental music for Dino Buzzatti’s 
psychological drama, “A Clinical 
Case” (1955), scored for B flat 
clarinet, bassoon, violin, viola, 
cello, piano, and percussion. 


Peru. Owing to a combination 
of adverse circumstances, creative 
music in Peru has not developed 
as rapidly as might have been ex- 
pected during the past 20 years. 
The two leading foreign-born mu- 
sicians, Andrés Sas and Rodolfo 
Holzmann, have both written note- 
worthy compositions based on in- 
digenous materials, but neither has 
been given an opportunity to con- 
tribute as fully as they could to 
the musical development of their 
adopted country. Earlier Peru- 
vian composers, such as Alomia 
Robles, Teodoro Valcarcel, and Al- 
fonso de Silva, were gifted but tech- 
nically untrained. The younger 


composers, while equipping them- 
selves technically in Europe or the 
United States, are seeking a new 
national orientation that will en- 
able them to write Peruvian music 
without being merely picturesque 
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or folksy. They hope that their 
music will be Peruvian more by 
its psychic and structural qualities 
than by superficial dabs of local 
color. 

Among these younger Peruvian 
composers are Enrique Iturriaga 
(b. 1918) and Francisco Pulgar Vi- 
dal (b. 1929). Iturriaga, who is 
music critic of the important news- 
paper El Comercio, shows the in- 
fluence of his teacher Honegger in 
his “Song and Death of Roland” 
for soprano solo and orchestra 
(1947). He made a bow to nativism 
in the ballet “El Inti”, but is pres- 
ently veering toward an_ inter- 
national idiom in Prelude and 
Dance for orchestra (1955) and 
Suite No. 1 for orchestra (1956), 
in which each movement is based 
exclusively on a single musical idea. 


Pulgar Vidal 

Pulgar Vidal, who obtained his 
law degree at the University of 
San Marcos in 1955, studied theory 
and composition with Sas and Holz- 
mann. His First String Quartet ob- 
tained the national mus‘c prize 
“Dunker Lavelle” in 1954. He has 
since then written a Second String 
Quartet and “Three Quechua 
Poems” for four mixed voices 
(1955). His orchestral scores in- 
clude “Cinco Danzas Mestizas” for 
string orchestra, and a symphonic 
suite, “The Battle”. 


Ecuador and Colombia. There is 
little I can say about creative music 
in these countries at the present 
time. My visit to Quito coincided 


| 
| 
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with the inaugural concert of the 
new National Symphony (Aug. 16, 
1956), which is under the direction 
of Ernesto Xanco, a conductor and 
cellist of Spanish origin. The cre- 
ation of this orchestra should 
eventually provide a stimulus to 
the development of national talent 
in composition. 

In Bogota I was able to hear 
some music by three representative 
composers of the younger genera- 
tion: Luis Antonio Escobar (b. 
1925), Santiago Velasco Llanos, 
and Favio Gonzalez Zuleta. Esco- 
bar has written a Divertimenio No. 
1 for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and strings (1950), Concertino for 
flute and orchestra (1951), a Sym- 
phony (1955), the nativistic ballet 
“Avirama” (1956), two string quar- 
tets, and five Sonatinas for piano. 
A pupil of Nicolas Nabakov in 
Baltimore and New York, he cul- 
tivates an international neo-classi- 
cal vein. 


Summary. It is clear that there 
is not the least uniformity in the 
musical situation of the South 
American countries. Local factors 
of every kind influence musical 
conditions and cause a wide dis- 
parity of creative development. 
Only three countries—Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile — have well-defined 
atonal movements, and in one of 
these countries (Brazil) the 12-tone 
group appears to have disinte- 
grated. There is no marked inter- 
est in electronic music — at least 
none that I could readily observe. 





Musical nationalism is still a vital 
issue, but one which is being ap- 
prodched with new criteria, deriv- 
ing from increased awareness of 
contemporary musical develop- 
ments. On the whole, there are 
more composers writing better mu- 
sic than there were 12 years ago, 
when I made my first tour of South 
America. The posthumous influ- 
ence of Berg and Bartok has been 
on the increase. Of the composers 
born since 1900, Guarnieri of Bra- 
zil and Ginastera of Argentina ap- 
pear to have the largest interna- 
tional stature. 


Conductors 


(Continued from page 124) 

volens all day long: in the super- 
market, the department store, from 
the radio in the car—not to men- 
tion the ditties and jingles of TV 
commercials and ice cream ven- 
dors.” 

Mr. Lipkin, on the other hand, 
is equally convinced that, in an age 
of high standards as well as high 
fidel'ty in recordings, works must 
be excellently played to compete 
for audience favor. He feels that 
smaller, not fully professional or- 
chestras cannot do justice to more 
difficult standard repertoire—the 
“great” works. It is wiser, he says, 
to select less familiar pieces—the 
“out-of-the-way” ones—which are 
simpler and can be done with style. 
Naturally these can still come from 
the accepted literature, but they 
would encompass the early Mozart 


and Haydn symphonies, for ex- 
ample, instead of the later ones, as 
well as ballets, overtures, and other 
lighter works which (and on this 
both men agree) are needed for 
contrast and balance in program- 
ming 

For all this, however, Mr. Lipkin 
feels very strongly that repertoire 
is not the main consideration for 
smaller-town orchestras. Their 
prime need, he stresses, is a con- 
ductor who will make of music an 
integral part of civic life. When 
a community has become interest- 
ed in its orchestra—musically, and 
also as a matter of local pride— 
the largest hurdle has been passed 
towards setting the symphony on. 
firm ground. 

Here and afterwards, certainly, 
repertoire will play a part. But it 
can never replace the influence of 
an energetic and_ enterprising 
musical director, one who is con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways 
to build enthusiasm for his or- 
chestra. 

As for using contemporary 
music, Messrs. Lert and Lipkin do 
not agree. “Not all composers can 
be played by a major orchestra,” 
says Mr. Lipkin. “Here is where 
the resident orchestra can make 
possible a hearing of a new work 
by a local or regional composer. 
There may be some resistance to 
the idea from audiences or even 
players themselves, but it is worth 
the effort necessary to make these 
first performances.” He adds that 
much contemporary music may be 





well-received if no great fuss or 
issue is made about its being “new” 
r “different”. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lert 
asks, “How much time, money, and 
effort can a community orchestra 
give to the performing of con- 
temporary composers. My experi- 
ence taught me—dquite painfully, I 
must say—that the average com- 
munity orchestra is not a favorable 
medium for this.” The time re- 
quired for rehearsals, he points out, 
is usually disproportionate to that 
required by standard repertoire, and 
often technical difficulties are be- 
yond the players’ abilities. He per- 
sonally doubts the value to a com- 
poser of a performance anything 
less than brilliant. 

These are diverse views, to be 
sure, but they seem healthy dif- 
ferences, reflecting in part, at least, 
the many shades of experience and 
the special problems these musi- 
cians have met in building their 
careers and their orchestras. Taken 
together, however, they indicate an 
important trend—that of a tremen- 
dous upswing in orchestral activity 
in the country. We are still cutting 
eye teeth in the process, and new 
problems in the growing stages to 
come will no doubt provoke even 
further disagreements. The differ- 
ences, however, would hardly seem 
paramount; what is significant is 
the very fact of this development. 
We may well take note of it—as 
a musical public and as a country 
—for like all things in process, this 
new growth will need nourishing. 
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DON ALDEN 


Tenor 


“Rarely does an audience 
have the opportunity to 
hear true Bel Canto singing 
performed with such a 
glorious voice and perfect 
co-ordination with the in- 
terpretation of the Masters. 
It is no wonder Mr. Alden 
has long been called, ‘The 
Boy with the Golden Voice” 


J. Walker, Portland “‘Oregonian” 


“, . . I thrilled to the sing- 
ing of Don Alden. This 
young man has a perfect 
blend of voice and emotion, 
combined with a magnetic 
personality .. .” 


Gene Jackson, “‘About Town"’ Magazine 


“My favorite in last night’s performance of ‘La Boheme’ 
was Don Alden, whose portrayal of Rodolpho was simply 
superb, beautiful Bel Canto schooling.” 


Seattle (Washington) Star 





LUCILLE 


Soprano 


Alexander Semmler, Music Critic, 
Woodstock (N.Y.) Press: 


July 26, 1956: Haydn’s 

“* Apothecary” 

“... captivated the audience with 
her spirited high level perform- 
ance.” 


August 2, 1956: Menotti’s 

“The Telephone” 

“. . . full bodied lyric soprano 
+ « amazing grace and charm 

- -- one of the best singing and 

—e ees ee of the sea- 

son. 


paren 19, 1956: Mozart’s 
“Impressario” 

oe the high part of the 
performance was Lucille Sul- 
Mises” 


Aug. 23, 1956: Puccini’s 
“La Boheme” 
vocally impeccable, she 
gave the part of “Mimi” a human 
appeal that without artifice, tugged 
at the heartstrings of the audience 
. deeply moving .. .” 


H. A. Schimmerling, Music Critic, = am 


Ulster County Townsman: 


July 18, 1956: Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


. powerful voice . . . musically 


August 2, 1956: Menotti’s “The Telephone” “. . . 
with Lucille Sullam as “Lucy.” She was at her best . . 





SULLAM 





” 


reliable ... 
a fine performance 
. good singing.” 
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By Wo Lrcanc WAGNER 


Sydney. — The departure of Sir 
Eugene Goossens from these shores 
early in 1956 closed an important 
chapter in the history of the Sydney 
Symphony. After eight years of ever- 
increasing activities and cultural 
growth, the orchestra suddenly found 
itself without a permanent head, and 
the artistic stamina of its members 
was put to a severe test. The extra- 


| ordinary events, which after weeks of 


suspense reached their climax with 
Sir Eugene’s resignation from both 


| the positions he had occupied since 


1947, caused considerable emotional 


| upsets in all circles, especially among 


the members of the orchestra. There- 
fore, nobody was surprised that the 


| quality of playing suffered while the 


players were undecided about their 
loyalties and opinions, and while they 
had to play under a different conduc- 
tor practically every other week. 


Influential Musician Needed 


As the season progressed, it be- 
came more and more evident that the 
vacant position would have to be 
filled by a musician who, like Sir 
Eugene, through his stimulating in- 
fluence could give authenticity and 
distinction to the orchestra’s perform- 
ances. Musical Sydney, and above all 
the orchestra, was therefore greatly 
relieved when the Australian Broad- 


| casting Commission, towards the end 


of October, announced the appoint- 
ment of Nicolai Malko as the new 
resident conductor. 

Mr. Malko will take up his new 
position early in April and devote 
his entire time to the orchestra. The 
dual position of conductor and di- 
rector of the State Conservatorium, 
held by Sir Eugene Goossens, has 
been abolished, and Sir Bernard 


| Heinze exchanged his position of 


professor of music at the University 
of Melbourne for the directorship of 
the Conservatorium in Sydney early 
this year. 


Conservatorium Reorganization 


In Sir Bernard, Sydney has not 
only won a highly experienced educa- 
tor, but also a great organizer of 
almost inexhaustible energy. A com- 
plete reorganization of the Conserva- 
torium on modern educational lines 
is one of the foremost tasks awaiting 
the new director. It is to be expected 
that the concertmaster of the Sydney 
Symphony, Ernest Llewellyn, will be 
invited to assist in this reorganiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Llewellyn has just returned 
from his 15-month tour of America 
and Europe as the first recipient of 
the William Kappell Memorial Fund 
scholarship. He spent a whole aca- 
demic year as “observer” at the Juil- 
liard School of Music and studied 
American teaching methods at many 
universities and music schools. In his 
preliminary report on his tour, Mr. 
Llewellyn speaks of America as “a 
land almost unequaled for education 
and instruction in the fine arts”, and 
the knowledge and experience he 
gained should be of invaluable bene- 
fit to musical education in Australia. 

Important new developments took 
place in the field of opera. The past 
year saw at long last the establish- 
ment of a National Australian Opera 
on a sound financial basis. It is spon- 
sored by the Elizabethan Theater 
Trust, a foundation to commemorate 
Queen Elizabeth’s visit three years 
ago, with the view of forming drama 
and opera companies of Australian 





Sydney Symphony Enters New Era in History 


artists and of touring these com- 
panies as widely as economic circum- 
stances would allow throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

A cast of all-Australian singers, 
some of whom had returned from 
England, presented under the con- 
ductorship of Joseph Post four 
Mozart operas in all six state capitals 
between July, 1956, and February of 
this year. The company was joined 
by Sena Jurinac and Sesto Bruscan- 
tini during the Olympic season in 
Melbourne. Though at the time of 
writing Sydney has not yet heard the 
new group, reports from other capi- 
tals and broadcasts indicate that the 
performances are of remarkably high 
artistic standard. The Australian 
Broadcasting Commission subsidized 
the venture by providing its orches- 
tras free of charge, thus reducing the 
cost considerably. 

Chamber music draws steadily 
growing audiences, and the Sydney 
branch of the Musica Viva Society 
has now more than 1,000 paying 
members on its list. The policy of 
the society to import overseas groups 





BBC 


Nicolai Malko, new resident con- 
ductor of the Sydney Symphony 


in close co-operation with similar 
chamber-music societies in New 
Zealand and Indonesia paid fine divi- 
dends. Visits by such renowned en- 
sembles as the Pascal Quartet, the 
Koeckert Quartet, the Robert Mas- 
ters Quartet, and the American La- 
Salle Quartet, will be followed this 
year by tours of the Parrenin Quartet 
from Paris and the Smetana Quartet 
from Prague. 

Stimulated by the performances of 
these overseas ensembles, several 
local groups have come into being 


and are frequently heard within the 
subscription series of the Musica 
Viva Society. These local ensembles 
consist mostly of members of the 
orchestra and include a woodwind 
quintet. A recent newcomer is a brass 
chamber sextet comprising two 
French horns, one trumpet, two trom- 
bones and a tuba. This unusual com- 
bination gave its very successful 
initial concert recently at a private 
home, playing original compositions 
for these instruments by Monteverdi, 
Domenico Gabrieli, Gordon Jacob, 
and Henry Cowell. 


Opera House Design Contest 


Sydney’s great project to build a 
new opera house and concert hall has 
passed the initial stages. An open 
international competition for the de- 
sign, promoted by the state govern- 
ment of New South Wales, attracted 
over 300 entries from architects all 
over the world. Two of the judges, 
Eero Saarinen, the famous American 
architect, and J. L. Martin, the de- 
signer of the Festival Hall in London, 
arrived in Sydney early in January 
and started shortly afterwards to 
assess the entries together with their 
Australian colleagues, H. I. Ash- 
worth, dean of the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture at Sydney University and 
Cobden Parkes, NSW _ government 
architect. Three prizes—$11,000, $4,- 
400, and $2,200 — will be awarded, 
and the judges’ decision should be 
known by March. 

Holding of a competition for a 
design, though an important step 
towards the final goal, does, of 
course, not necessarily mean that the 
state government will start building 
immediately. But it is interesting to 
note that according to the conditions 
of the competition, the first prize will 
be increased to 1% of the cost of 
executing the building, as estimated 
by the assessors, in case the govern- 
ment does not proceed with the build- 
ing within two years of the announce- 
ment of the prize winner. 


A new resident conductor for the 
orchestra,.a new director for the Con- 
servatorium, a new National Opera 
Company, and, perhaps, the laying 
of the foundation stone for the new 
opera house surely provide sufficient 
cause to look forward to the future 
with keen anticipation. 


Australian Opera Company 
Still Seeks Stability 


By Buwpy ALLEN 


Melbourne.—The Mozart Opera 
Festival sponsored at Her Majesty’s 
Theater by the Elizabethan Theater 
Trust marked the end of valiant but 
financially unstable efforts by the 
Victorian National Theater Move- 
ment in 1956. The new Australian 
Opera ,Company works on a Com- 
monwealth-wide basis and, granted 
sound artistic direction, has the pres- 
tige and authority to command suc- 
cess. The personnel is wholly Aus- 
tralian, and three singers who have 
made their reputation abroad—Stan- 
ley Clarkson, John Cameron and 
Kevin Miller—were brought back for 
the season. But the choice of four 
Mozart operas in the teething stage 
of the new venture was unwise. 

The 1957 season, planned to open 


in July, has a more workable reper- 
toire: “The Bartered Bride”, “Peter 
Grimes”, and at least two popular 
Italian works. A small ballet will be 
formed to unite with the company. 
It is hoped that Elsie Morrison will 
be among several Australian singers 
to be invited home. 

As the new company has to travel 
great distances, it is to the credit of 
the management, the singers, and the 
Australian musicai public that, on 
present reckoning, the company will 
keep its head above water financially. 
The annual subsidy to the Trust— 
which covers drama, in addition to 
opera—is £40,000. In England, 
Covent Garden alone gets £300,000. 

A worthy southern approach to 
Melbourne’s civic area is at last in- 
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sured by the proclamation of a State 
Government Act reserving the 
Wirth’s Park building site — a long 
standing eyesore at the entrance to 
the city—for a new art gallery and 
cultural center. A public appeal for 
the necessary funds will be launched 
this year. In addition to the vast 
building project necessary to house 
Melbourne’s magnificent art collec- 
tion, the cultural center will include 
adequate provision for music and 
drama. 

The City of Melbourne has ac- 
cepted an offer by the Sidney Myer 
Charitable Trust to provide an up-to- 
date sound shell and concert auditor- 
ium for open-air music making. These 
amenities, together with restaurant 
facilities, will be situated in the 
King’s Domain opposite the new art 
gallery. In addition to permanent 
seating arrangements, the lawns of 
the King’s Domain will accommo- 
date an overflow audience of 100,000. 
A special proviso to the bequest 
stipulates that the public must be 
admitted free of charge to all out- 
door entertainments. 


Melbourne Composers 


Melbourne composers have re- 
ceived attention recently in discus- 
sion-recitals at the Art Gallery. 
Dorian le Gallienne, Margaret Suth- 
erland, Robert Hughes, Keith Hum- 
ble, Harold Badger, and _ Felix 
Werder came into personal relation 
with audiences anxious to know the 
how and why of modern music. Don 
Banks, Australia’s foremost 12-tone 
exponent, was represented in absen- 
tla. 

A Melbourne composer was also 
featured in each subscription pro- 
gram presented by the resident Paul 
McDermott String Quartet during the 
spring season, and the Astra Orches- 





“The Argus” 
Dorian le Gallienne, key figure 
among contemporary’ Australian 
composers 


tral Society sponsored a special Mu- 
sic of Our Own program during the 
Olympic period. The final 1956 
Musica Viva concert, too, paid trib- 
ute to local talent. 

Dorian le Gallienne emerges as 
the key figure in contemporary Aus- 
tralian composition. His Symphony 
(recorded under the baton of Walter 
Susskind), four settings of “Divine 
Poems” by John Donne, a gracious 
and compact Sinfonietta, and a Duo 
for Violin and Viola (which brought 
an immediate request to write a full- 
scale work for the Robert Masters 
Piano Quartet) reveal a mode of 
thought both directive and visionary. 

As concert promoters, the Aus- 
tralian broadcasting authorities faced 
stiff competition in 1956 from the 
recently formed Tivoli Circuit Ltd., 
which brought Mischa Elman, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Witold Malcuzynski, 
and the Don Cossacks to Melbourne. 
The ability of our concertgoing com- 


JOHN CORIGLIANO 


violinist 


The Distinguished Concertmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony as Soloist with the Orchestra, Dec. 6th and 7th, 
1956, Paul Paray, Guest Conductor. 


“Technical mastery . . . received a deserved ovation” 


“Always an impeccable violinist . 


“. . Corigliano has never, to these ears, 
sounded finer nor musically more forceful” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Soloist: Trenton Symphony Orchestra, December 
11th, 1956, Guglielmo Sabatini, Conductor 


. . his fine-toned songfu! playing ran 
through the concerto like a clear, bright thread . . .” 


(Dvorak Concerto) 


New York Post 


New York Times 

























(Brahms Concerto) 


“Corigliano, whose fame is widespread, and 
rightly so, demonstrated his skill and technique 
so as to leave no doubt whatever of his mastery 
of the instrument” 


The Trentonian 


“A performance that will rank among 
the finest given by a guest artist here 
in many a year. Needless to say, a 
long ovation” 


Trenton Evening News 


For Concerts and Recitals, address Secretary: CORIGLIANO, A 


HOTEL WOODWARD, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 


February, 1957 








munity to support a double ration of 
visiting celebrities is still open to 
question. Financial security is linked 
with the entertainment requirements 
of steadily expanding groups of ex- 
European nationals. Differences of 
opinion in regard to programs are 
already apparent between new and 
native-born Australians. 


All-out emphasis on American and 
South American talent is a welcome 
feature of the ABC 1957 concert 
syllabus. Young Australians in search 
of post-graduate experience look 
more and more eagerly across the 
Pacific. The dollar problem is the 
only hindrance to musical explora- 
tion by the older generation. 


Victoria De Los Angeles, Christian 
Ferras, Fernando Germani, and Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt were the outstand- 
ing artists appearing for the ABC in 
the second part of the 1956 season. 

Of American artists listed to ap- 
pear in Melbourne this year, Rug- 
giero Ricci, Leontyne Price and Wil- 
liam Clauson are newcomers. Friend- 
ly audiences await Riccardo Odnop- 
osoff and Julius Katchen. Claudio 
Arrau, whose return visit to Aus- 
tralia is overdue, is assured of a great 
reception. Let us hope that we shall 
hear not only American interpreta- 
tions, but a good quota of contem- 
porary American music. 


LaSalle Quartet 


In this connection it was a pleas- 
ure to hear the LaSalle Players give 
a sensitive and affectionate perform- 
ance of Walter Piston’s First Quartet 
at their one and only Melbourne 
appearance in June, 1956. It will be 
a popular move if the New Art Wind 
Quintet also act as musical liaison 
officers when playing to Victorian 
audiences under Musica Viva man- 





agement. Other front-rank ensem- 
bles billed for presentation by Musica 
Viva are the Parrenin and Smetana 
string quartets. 

Guest conductors for ABC tours 
will include Rudolf Kempe, Enrique 
Jorda, and James Robertson, director 
of the New Zealand National Or- 
chestra. Kurt Woess, resident con- 
ductor of the Victorian Symphony, 
is due to return from a European 
vacation in April. 


Music Series Planned 
For Philadelphia 


Philadelphia. — Six programs of 
“Musical Parallels” were presented by 
the University of Pennsylvania on 
Saturday afternoons from Jan. 5 to 
Feb. 9 as part of its Museum Concert 
Series. American premieres on the 
programs included Sven Blohm’s 
Little Partita for String Orchestra; 
Jiri Benda’s Concerto in G minor for 
Piano Obbligato and Strings; Erno 
Balogh’s “Portrait of a City”, for 
Strings and Piano; Ferenc Farkas’ 
Fuga from “Musica Pentatonica”; and 
Juan Manén’s “Fugue of the Rebel- 
lious Academician”. 


Evening with Strauss 
Begins Tour 


Ruth and Thomas Martin’s “An 
Evening with Johann Strauss”, booked 
by National Artists Corporation for a 
tour of 50 cities, started out on Jan. 
14 in Durham, N. C. The soloists are 
Beverly Sills, Marlys Watters, John 
Druary, and Ted Scott, with Michael 
Steele as narrator. Thomas Martin is 
musical director. The all-Strauss pro- 
gram features lyrics by Ruth and 
Thomas Martin. 


HEIDA HERMANNS 


pianist 


New York Herald Tribune, Thursday, April 26, 1956 


“Violinist John Corigliano, pianist, Heida Hermanns, made their first appear- 
ance as a sonata team last night at the Kavfmann Auditorium. Their program 
included Mozart’s E minor Sonata K. 304, the Brahms D minor Sonata Op. 108, 









Debussy’s G minor Sonata, and the Beethoven ‘Kreutzer.’ 

“Mr. Corigliano, who has accustomed us to consistently high-level perform- 
ances drew another wreath of laurels to himself as an interpreter of chamber 
music. His colleague, equally attuned to the internal and external requirements 
of ensemble endeavors, completed a strong, balanced and vital duo. 

“To this listener, the Debussy Sonata put their gifts most 
fully on display, for its glittery roulades, sharp changes of 
mood and spatterings of contemporary percussiveness call 
for musicians to whom technical problems are no problems 
and whose minds are essentially twentieth century. 

‘The Mozart and Brahms Sonatas were certainly 

clear, stylish and warm in their interpretation. The 

Brahms, indeed, received a deserved ovation, for its 
force and vitality rose, through a series of 
fine graduations, to an impressive final peak. 


“But still, as a revelation of this new duo’s 
powers, the Debussy provided a showcase 
of unparalleled clarity and sparkle, and its 
performance was memorable for its vivacity 
and intelligence.” in Be 


Next New York Recital 
KAUFMANN AUDITORIUM, 
_YM-YWHA March 4th (Evening) 


Sonatas by Beethoven, Schubert 
& Strauss. Concerto for Piano, 
Violin & String Quartet by 
Chausson. 


Exclusive Management for the Corigliano-Hermanns Duo: 
ERMINIE KAHN 


Steinway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 








Quality of American Artists 


impresses Brazilians 


By Hersert J. FrieEpMANN 


Rio de Janeiro.—During the 1956 
season, musical activity in Brazil, 
and in Rio de Janeiro in particular, 
was well established without show- 
ing any new aspects. 

Among other things, the quality 
rather than the quantity of artists 
from the United States impressed 
audiences here. The cellist Zara Nel- 
sova gave a memorable recital for 
members of the Cultura Artistica 
Society, playing Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A major and Kodaly’s Sonata for 
Unaccompanied Cello in a_ varied 
list of works. 

Touring under ANTA auspices, 
the New York Wind Quintet was 
admired when it offered rarely heard 


compositions by Vivaldi, Haydn, 
Villa-Lobos, Alvin Etler, and Jac- 
ques Ibert. Berl Senofsky was pre- 


sented to the Rio public for the first 
time, as soloist with the Brazilian 
Symphony in Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo. 


Peking Opera Appears 


_ The Peking Opera made several 
interesting appearances in perform- 
ances of poetic dance and vocal 
works. Their sample of classic Chi- 
nese tragedy was not wholly intel- 
ligible to unprepared Western audi- 
ences. The folklore group Lucnica, 
from Czechoslovakia, showed an un- 
sophisticated side of art when it 
brought Bohemian and Moravian 
popular items to a pleased audience 
of the Cultura Artistica. 

Of the numerous pianists heard 
late in the season, the recital of 
Guiomar Novaes must be expressly 
reported. She played in her mature 
and distinguished style Beethoven’s 
“Farewell” Sonata, as well as works 
by Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Villa-Lobos. The young Viennese 
Hans Graf appeared in the audi- 
torium of the Copacabana Hotel in a 
taxing program including Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 101, and Stravinsky’s 
Sonata (1924). A newcomer from 
France, Alain Bernheim, gave a 
fresh interpretation of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto with the support of 
the Brazilian Symphony. 

Christian Ferras, French violinist, 
a favorite of Rio audiences, was 
heard in the last recital of the series 
sponsored by the Associacgao Brasil- 
eira de Concertos and the Pro Arte 
Society. His mature reading of 
Bach’s penmnviaiecunteis Sonata in C 


EVELYN SACHS 


MEZZO - SOPRANO 


"Her diction is crystal clear 
regardless of the language she 
happens to be singing, her sense 
of musical line is flowing and 


major and brilliant interpretations of 
virtuoso works like Saint-Saéns’ 
“Havanaise” and Paganini’s “Campa- 
nella” were equally admirable. 

Milhaud’s fresh and varied “Les 
Amours de Ronsard” was sung for 
the first time in this city by the 
Chamber Choir of the SODRE of 
Montevideo under the auspices of the 
Cultura Artistica. 


The opera season consisted of the 
repetition of several standard works, 
with excellent Italian singers partici- 
pating as guests. Antonietta Stella 
was a wonderful Aida from both 
vocal and histrionic points of view. 
In the same performance, Gian Gia- 
como Guelfi displayed a rich, well- 
trained baritone voice. Giulietta Simi- 
onato gave a vivid interpretation of 
Carmen, with Mario Del Monaco as 
Don José. Late in the season, first 


performances of Menotti’s “The 
Medium” and_ Respighi’s “Maria 
Egiziaca”, in a special series of 


events, were the only novelties. 


Government Subsidy of Music 
Gains in Portugal 


By KATHERINE DE CARNEYRO 


Lisbon, Portugal.—The director of 
the Conservatorio de Musica do Porto, 
Claudio Carneyro, recently returned 
to Portugal after a ten-week visit to 
the United States under the American 
State Department’s cultural exchange 
program. In an interview broadcast 
by the Portuguese radio, Mr. Carneyro, 
who is also a composer, expressed his 
admiration for the American people as 
a music-loving nation. 

“The culture of music in the United 
States is not a luxury, but a spiritual 
necessity; there is an anxiety to fill 
the soul with the beauties of music, 
as well as of all the other arts. The 
country seems to cherish music as a 
— does her child,” Mr. Carneyro 
said. 


Visits American Summer Schools 


Having the opportunity to see some 
of America’s foremost summer music 
centers in action—Tanglewood, Aspen, 
and Chautauqua—he marveled at the 
high standards of performance among 
the students, the charm and originality 
of student life, the fraternal relation- 
ship existing between teachers and 
pupils (even though the former figure 
among some of the world’s greatest 
musicians), and the joy felt in the 
atmosphere. 

Remaining in outstanding cities and 
music centers for periods of two to 
ten days each, Mr. Carneyro visited 
conservatories and schools of music in 
universities, and so on. He also saw 
libraries and museums, with the direc- 
tors of which he discussed means of 
effecting further international ex- 
change of artistic and _ intellectual 
ideas. His observation of American 
musical life was rounded out with 


attendance at a number of music and 
dance festivals, in addition to various 
conferences and forums. 

The Portuguese government hailed 
cultural achievements of the past 30 
years with a music festival held in 
Lisbon in June and July of 1956. Some 
of the most important works written 
during the past three decades by out- 
standing composers were performed. 
Chamber music, symphonic works, 
operas, and ballets were all _per- 
formed and conducted by eminent 
Portuguese artists. 

In connection with the celebration, 
an interesting exposition documenting 
developments in musicology and the 
research of folklore and old manu- 
scripts was held at the Palacio de 
Foz. An important international con- 
gress of folklore specialists took place 
in May, in the old city of Braga in 
the north of Portugal. Extremely 
rich in this field, Portugal has in- 
creased its number of folk-music and 
folk-dance festivals, which have at- 
tracted the interest of foreign visitors. 

Another step taken by the govern- 
ment in the aid of music is the bols- 
tering of the Porto Orquestra Sin- 
fonica, which for some time has been 
in danger of disbanding due to finan- 
cial difficulties. And a government- 
sponsored chamber orchestra emerged 
as a newly established organization 
in 1956. 


Chamber-Music Interest 


Portugal’s musical growth during 
the past year has been measured by 
the attraction of larger and more en- 
thusiastic audiences for chamber- 
music events and the growth—among 
student groups, particularly—of musi- 
cal organizations’ memberships. Au- 
diences remain good for concerts given 


by artists and ensembles from foreign 
countries. 

America’s contribution of _per- 
formers increases in number and im- 
portance from year to year. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, and the New York 
City Ballet all received highest critical 
praise here, and the Ballet Theater is 
also visiting us this season. It is 
hoped that there will be still other 
groups bringing outstanding American 
talent and works of eminent American 
composers. Compositions of men like 
Copland, Barber, Hanson, and Creston 
have already found their way into pro- 
grams of our own Orquestra Sinfonica 
Nacional. 


Ervin Laszlo, the first American 
artist to appear this season under the 
patronage of the United States Em- 
bassy in Lisbon, played a work by 
Ross Lee Finney, whose String Quar- 
tet was first heard here two years ago. 
Among the operas offered this year 
by the Teatro Nacional de San Carlos 
is Menotti’s “The Consul. 





Popularity of Ballet 


San Carlos is the theater responsible 
for the appearances of the New York 
City Ballet, the Ballet Theater, the 
Marquis de Cuevas Ballet Company, 
and the Ballets Modernes de Paris. 
Judging from the outcome of these 
ventures, it is apparent that ballet and 
opera are even more popular here 
than symphonic music. 

Having opened its series with two 
concerts by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
the Sociedade dos Concertos of Lisbon 
will close its season with an orchestral 
program conducted by Vladimir Gol- 
schmann. Lorin Maazel will conduct 
a concert in which Zadel Skolovsky is 
to appear as soloist. Edmund Kurtz 
and Joseph Szigeti are also scheduled 
as soloists in Lisbon orchestral events. 

The Circulo de Cultura Musical of 
that city announced a series calling 
for the participation of Gerard Souzay, 
Claudio Arrau, José Iturbi, the Hun- 
garian Quartet, and the Instrumen- 
tistas de Arco de Lisboa. 

The city of Porto is hearing the 
French cellist Maurice Gendron and 
the violinist Blaise Calame, among 
others. The Ballet Theater will also 
appear. 

Some of our Portuguese artists are 
appearing outside this country’s bor- 
ders. Pedro de Freitas Branco, con- 
ductor of the Orquestra Sinfonica 
Nacional, will appear as guest con- 
ductor in London and other European 
cities, and the pianist Helena Costa 
added 11 concerts in Belgium under 
the direction of Karl Ristenpart to her 
heavy local schedule. 





Concert’. 


gracious and her feeling for style 


is excellent." 


N.Y. Herald Tribune, March 4, 1956 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


"Evelyn Sachs Sings at ‘Twilight 
Mezzo-Soprano Thrills 
Capacity Audience." 

N.Y. Times, March 4, 1956 
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Toscanini 


(Continued from page 158) 

second reign at La Scala was to last 
until 1929, although he was becoming 
increasingly restive under the fascist 
regime of Mussolini during his later 
years there and had opened negotia- 
tions with the New York Philhar- 
monic as early as 1925. La Scala re- 
opened in December, 1921, and the 
following year he revived Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute” with the usual 
moderate success that Mozart’s operas 
have generally had in Italy. In his 
symphonic concerts at La Scala, Tos- 
canini again conducted Beethoven’s 
Ninth and the Verdi “Requiem”. New 
productions of “Tristan und Isolde” 
and of “Orfeo” followed in 1923-24. 


“Nerone” and “Turandot” 


On May 1, 1924, he conducted the 
world premiere of Arrigo Boito’s 
“Nerone”, an event that drew the in- 
ternational musical press to La Scala. 
And on April 25, 1926, he conducted 
the world premiere of Puccini’s “Tu- 
randot”. Toscanini performed the 
opera incomplete, as Puccini left it, 
and when he reached the last page, he 
turned to the audience and said 
simply: “At this point the master 
died.” (The opera was completed by 
Franco Alfano.) 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
Toscanini would clash sooner or later 
with Mussolini. He had nothing but 
contempt for political dictators, and 
later he was to spurn Hitler in the 
same courageous and drastic manner. 
The spark that set off the explosion 
was musical, but actually it was a 
conflict of wills and of philosophies. 
Mussolini wanted Italy’s most cele- 
brated musical genius to pay public 
tribute by conducting the fascist an- 
them “Giovinezza” at La Scala and 
in other places, and Toscanini curtly 
refused. It was not music, he insisted. 
From that point on, he was on Musso- 
lini’s black list. It was in May, 1931, 
long after Toscanini had taken up his 
American career again that he was 
finally attacked and insulted (with his 
wife and elder daughter) in Bologna 
and held in house arrest at Milan for 
three weeks before being permitted to 
leave the country. He did not conduct 
in Italy again until 1946, though he 
continued to visit his home there until 
the outbreak of World War II. 

In 1926, Toscanini began his fabled 
11 seasons with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony (the New York Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony were 
merged in 1928). In 1925 he had 
signed a contract giving him a huge 
salary, an allowance to pay his 
United States income tax, and travel- 
ing expenses. Toscanini knew how to 
drive a hard bargain financially, but 
this shrewdness did not hinder his 
generosity to causes in which he be- 
lieved. If he knew his own value, he 
never hesitated to give his services or 
his fortune to those whom he pitied 
or admired. 


Affiliation with Philharmonic 


His first concert as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic was 
on Jan. 14, 1926, and was, as had 
been anticipated, a blazing success. 
He conducted a characteristic pro- 
gram: Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony; 
Respighi's “Pines of Rome”; Sibelius’ 
‘The Swan of Tuonela”; Siegfried’s 
Death and Funeral Music from Wag- 
her's “Gétterdammerung”; and Web- 
er’s Overture to “Euryanthe”. That 
season he led 11 concerts, returning 
to La Scala in February. It was on 
March 30, 1928, after three seasons, 

Toscanini was named musical di- 
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rector of the newly-merged New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony. Two years 
later, in 1930, he took the orchestra 
on a tour of European music centers 
that was one prolonged triumph. 
An incident occurred in Turin that 
was typical of the maestro’s iron will. 


The Princess of Piedmont was present | 


and the government insisted that the 


‘Royal March” should be played, fol- | 


lowed by “Giovinezza”. Toscanini, of 
course, refused, and the fascists finally 


made a compromise. A local band | 


came in before the concert began and 
played the patriotic anthems while the 
maestro waited impatiently for them 
to be gone. 


Tours and Broadcasts 

Toscanini’s tours in the United 
States in later seasons showed what he 
could do with the orchestra. His Sun- 
day afternoon radio broadcasts were 
listened to religiously by millions of 
American music-lovers and his re- 
cordings with the orchestra sold by 
hundreds of thousands. 

In 1930, he conducted at Bayreuth 
for the first time, producing “Tann- 
hauser” and “Tristan und Isolde”. The 
next summer he conducted “Tann- 
hauser” again and added “Parsifal”, at 
the special request of Winifred Wag- 
ner. But the triumph of Hitler in Ger- 
many put an end to Toscanini’s ap- 
pearances there, and he refused the 
personal invitation of the dictator to 
return. The persecution of Jewish 
musicians aroused his fierce indigna- 
tion, and he took every opportunity to 
show it. In 1936, he was to go to 
Palestine to conduct the first concerts 
of the orchestra assembled by Bronis- 
law Hubermann there, later to be- 
come the Palestine Symphony. 

The pattern was repeated at the 
Salzburg Festival. Toscanini con- 
ducted concerts there in 1933 and 
made his operatic debut there in 
1935 with productions of “Falstaff” 
and “Fidelio”. The “Fidelio” perform- 
ances, with Lotte Lehmann as Leo- 
nore, have become a musical legend, 
and there is good reason to believe 
that they have not been equaled in 
our time. Toscanini return to Salz- 
burg in 1936 and 1937, but the loom- 
ing Nazi menace to Austria again 
drove him to freer and more decent 
political climes. 


Resignation from Philharmonic 


In the spring of 1936, Toscanini 
resigned from the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. There had been disagreements 
with the board of directors about the 
choice of guest conductors for the 
orchestra during his absences and 
about other matters. He was 69 years 
old and had been conducting for half 
a century. No one could have sus- 
pected that he was about to begin 
another and even longer term of serv- 
ice with another great American 
orchestra. In April, 1936, at his final 
subscription concert, he repeated the 
program with which he had made his 
debut in 1926, and after a final fare- 
well concert left for Europe. He was 
to return 19 months later, in 1937, 
but was not to conduct the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony again until 
1942 during its centennial year cele- 
brations and at a Pension Fund 
Benefit in 1945, when he once more 
repeated the program of his 1926 
debut. 

Radio had been playing an increas- 
ing role in American musical life in 
the 1930s and no sooner was it ap- 
parent that Toscanini was going to be 
free, than the National Broadcasting 
Company, of which David Sarnoff 
was the enterprising president, decided 
to offer to form a new orchestra for 
him, if he would conduct it. Samuel 
Chotzinoff, at that time music critic 


(Continued on page 201) 
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Conductor 


Symphony — Opera — Oratorio — Operetta 
VOX RECORDS 


The International Press Hails A 
Brilliant Young Maestro 


“Conductor of the highest class.” 


“His tempi are chosen with care, his style is of a great purity, his 
authority incontestable.’-—pisQgUES MAGAZINE—PARIS 
“The performances, besides having vitality, and elevation of spirit, 


have breadth for the grandeur and verve for the sprightliness.” 
“Variety and sweetness of expression.” —-NEW YORK TIMES 


“a triumph on the parts of all concerned” 
“altogether sympathetic and persuasive.”—MUSICAL AMERICA 


“their performances under the sensitive direction of young Dean 
Eckertsen are completely satisfying.” —HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 


“the performances directed by Dean Eckertsen are first rate.’-—MuUSI- 
CAL TIMES—LONDON 


“Eckertsen certainly knows how this music should sound.”—sIGMUND 
SPAETH SYNDICATED COLUMN 


“the playing is absolutely magnificent and a great credit to the young 
conductor” 

“such unity of style cannot be achieved merely by engaging first class 
players.” —CRITIQUE MAGAZINE—LONDON 

“the performances are exceptionally vital, musically adept and flavor- 
some”’ 

“it is good to find a conductor who performs these works with obvious 
enthusiasm and ardor.”—AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


“a marvel of variety, mood and character” 
“completely sympathetic.”—THE LONG PLAYER—NEW YORK 


“extremely good, pointed performances.”—THE MONTHLY LETTER— 
LONDON 


“authority, deep understanding.” —MUSICAL COURIER 


Following Carnegie Hall Debut—1951— 


“Intelligently and devoutly led”’ 


“He has placed musicians and music lovers in his debt.”—-NEW YORK 
JOURNAL AMERICAN 


Following Carnegie Hall Opera Concert with Members 
of Former NBC Symphony—1955— 
“The opera was led with excellent spirit by Dean Eckertsen, who as 


well as making it move at a fine clip also varied the dynamic levels so 
that the orchestral accompaniment was considerate to the singers.” 


“led them with a sure hand.’”—NEW YORK TIMES 


Dean Eckertsen is available alone or conducting his 
string ensemble of 15 leading New York artists in- 
cluding former Toscanini associates 


Address all communications to: 


1401 Steinway Building, 113 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Burgin Conducts 
Shostakovich Fifth 


Boston Symphony, Richard Burgin 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9: 


Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis 

Vaughan Williams 
Symphony No. 5 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5 Shostakovich 


An inspired performance of Shosta- 
kovich’s magnificant Fifth Symphony, 
once of the indubitable masterpieces 
of 20th-century music, elicited cheers 
from the audience at this concert and 
applause from the Boston Symphony 
itself for the superb conducting of 
Richard Burgin. Mr. Burgin has 
been concertmaster of the orchestra 
for many years, even decades, but he 
is still full of youthful ardor and 
imagination, whether at his desk with 
the first violins or on the podium. 
The men played for him as they used 
to play for Serge Koussevitzky, and 
the performance was something that 
few orchestras today could approach. 

Of all major symphonists of our 
time, Shostakovich has wrested the 
richest heritage from Mahler and 
Bruckner, learning from the one his 
parodistic wit and clean, biting or- 
chestral palette, and from the other 
his monumental architecture, coupled 
with majesty of spirit. 

The performance of the noble 
Vaughan Williams piece brought out 
the sumptuous tone of the Boston 
strings as well as their fine taste. It 
was the acme of sensuous elegance, 
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but never slick or sentimental. As for 
Beethoven’s Fifth, the story is less 
happy, but, truth to tell, we are all 
tired to death of this great but all- 
too-familiar music, and we _ can 
scarcely blame the orchestra for nod- 
ding in it a bit, despite some superb 
playing, especially in the last move- 
ment. —R. S. 


Stravinsky Conducts 
Program of His Works 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Igor Stravinsky conducting. 
Vera Zorina, narrator; Richard Rob- 
inson, tenor; Westminster Choir, 
John Finley Williamson, director. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10: 


Canonic Variations on “Vom Himmel 
hoch” . Bach-Stravinsky 
(First New York performance) 

Suite from ‘“Petrouchka” Stravinsky 

“Perséphone” ......... . .Stravinsky 


Igor Stravinsky, who will celebrate 
his 75th birthday next June 17, was 
as brisk and concentrated as ever 
when he appeared as guest conductor 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Not only did the visit 
give the musical world here an oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to a great artist, 
but it offered one of our rare chances 
to hear “Perséphone”, one of his 
most transparent and _ exquisitely 
wrought scores. 

“Perséphone”, a “melodrama in 
three parts”, is a setting of André 
Gide’s poem based on the Homeric 
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Hymn to Demeter. In its first form, 
the role of Perséphone was mimed, 
danced, and spoken by Ida Rubin- 
stein, who commissioned it, with 
choreography by Kurt Jooss and 
costumes and décor by Andre Bar- 
sacq. The work had its world pre- 
miere at the Paris Opéra in 1934. A 
revised form for concert use was 
issued later. As it stands, it is com- 
pletely satisfactory in the concert 
hall, for it is musically self-sufficient. 

In its lyric freshness, rhythmic in- 





Igor Stravinsky 


vention, and felicity of scoring, “Per- 
séphone” stands in the front rank of 
Stravinsky’s later works. It is classical 
in its proportions, lucidity of style, 
and conception, but it is neither 
parodistic nor brittle, as are some of 
the other works of Stravinsky’s so- 
called “neo-classic” phase. Such a 
chorus as the “Ivresse matinale” is 
positively mischievous in its wayward 
melodic and rhythmic charm; and 
the portrayal of Perséphone in the 
Underworld has the noble gravity of 
a Poussin. 

The performance was adequate, if 
scarcely ideal. Miss Zorina delivered 
the narrative with a keen rhythmic 
sense and clarity of diction; Mr. 
Robinson sang the cruelly taxing role 
of Eumolpus, which tarries in the 
tenor’s most difficult range much of 
the time, with courage, if not com- 
plete success; and the chorus got 
through its challenging assignment 
respectably. With the composer at 
the helm, everything was kept simple, 
direct, and meaningful. 

Stravinsky’s arrangement of the 
famous Bach canonic variations does 
not improve upon them in the liber- 
ties it takes, such as adding parts and 
transposing some of them, but it is 
nonetheless an expert piece of work- 
manship that still allows us to enjoy 
the marvels of Bach’s counterpoint. 
It was delicately done. And it was 
good to hear the “Petrouchka” Suite 
understated, for once, although Ern- 
est Ansermet and others get much 
more out of this music than the 
master himself. —R. S. 


Burgin Conducts 
Mahler Fourth 


Boston Symphony, Richard Burgin 


conducting. Nancy Carr, soprano. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12: 
ID 0 Sil ciate at cass as od Honegger 
“Rondes de printemps” ee ys * Debussy 
“Pavane pour une Infante 
défunte”; “Alborada del 
I a eee We « fps so acta Ravel 
GE Be ee eee Mahler 





Although Richard Burgin did 
nothing at this concert to match his 
superb interpretation of the Shosta- 
kovich Fifth Symphony the previous 
Wednesday, he nonetheless had pre- 
pared an unusual program very skill- 
fully. Honegger’s “Rugby”, composed 
in 1928, was named for the game, 
but unfortunately it is completely 
lacking in the excitement, the split- 
second timing and the deftness of a 
football game. It plods along with 
more grim determination than in- 
herent buoyancy. But the orchestra 
warmed upon it happily and then 
gave an exquisite performance of De- 
bussy’s “Rondes de printemps”, the 
third of the “Images” for orchestra. 
This work is the epitome of sensuous 
subtlety and emotional evocativeness, 
and it is hard to see why conductors 
neglect it, except that it must be 
played perfectly or it loses its per- 
fume. The Ravel pieces also displayed 
the Boston Symphony winds and 
brasses in their full glory. What a 
priceless lesson in orchestration they 
afford us! 

Mr. Burgin’s conception of the 
Mahler Fourth was in a sense more 
French than Austrian. It did not have 
the rhapsodic freedom, the surging 
attacks, the uninhibited sentiment of 
a Bruno Walter performance. But in 
its cooler, more temperate way, it 
was curiously eloquent. The orches- 
tra achieved some fabulously finished 
detail, and Miss Carr captured the 
quaintness, the mystic wonder, and 
the rapture of the vocal part.—R. S. 





Richard Burgin 


Hillis Conducts 
Honegger’s Judith 


American Concert Choir and Or- 
chestra, Margaret Hillis, conductor. 
Betty Allen and Cleo Fry, mezzo- 
sopranos; William O’Leary and Mich- 
ael Therry, baritones; Joshua Hecht, 
bass. Town Hall, Jan. 14: 


“Draw On, Sweet Night”. . John Wilbye 
“Seven Prayers”....Ludwig Greenbaum 
— performance) 
<< —ovieere Arthur Honegger 


Now that Arthur Honegger is 
safely dead, there is no reason why 
conductors should hesitate to per- 
form his music. The enterprising 
Margaret Hillis (who is one of the 
noble exceptions to the rule of this 
cautious policy) conducted an in- 
spired performance of one of his 
major works at this concert. 

It was the second version of 
“Judith”, as an “opéra sérieux”, 


which she chose for this concert pro- 
duction. 


Composed in 1925, four 
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years after “King David”, this work 
was originally a biblical drama in 
13 sections. In its second, operatic 
form, it had its premiere at Monte 
Carlo on Feb. 13, 1926. Honegger 
made a third version, with minor 
changes. “King David” is usually 
heard in oratorio form, but “Judith” 
has been given on several European 
opera stages. 

René Morax’s libretto preserves 
the terse drama and noble, sometimes 
savage, majesty of the Old Testament 
narrative which was his source, and 
Honegger has set it with the same 
concentrated power. The music is 
tense, surcharged with excitement, 
but never overdriven or unconvinc- 
ing. And contrast is expertly provided 
by such interludes as the beautiful 
“Nocturne” that opens Act III. The 
melodies are supple and expressive; 





W. A. Probst 


Betty Allen 


the harmony is masterly in color and 
malleability; and the whole score is 
woven in a single strand, so to speak. 
This is Honegger at his greatest. 

Outstanding in the cast was Betty 
Allen, whose magnificent voice has 
the range and brilliance of a dra- 
matic soprano even though she terms 
herself a mezzo. Winner of the Mar- 
ian Anderson Award, Miss Allen is 
a sensitive musician as well as a very 
exciting singer. Miss Fry, Mr. 
O’Leary, Mr. Therry, and Mr. Hecht 
all sang devotedly, if with more vari- 
able results. 

Ludwig Greenbaum, whose “Seven 
Prayers” had its world premiere, was 
born in Bingen, Germany, in 1909, 
studied with Hindemith in Berlin in 
1928-32, and came to the United 
States in 1940. His cantata for solo 
contralto, chorus, and orchestra is a 
setting of poems by the Viennese poet 
and artist, Ludwig Furst, who died in 
1951. The workmanship of this score 
is solid but it is written in a neo- 
romantic, pretentious style that fails 
to sustain interest either in its ideas 
or emotional fervor. Miss Fry had 
serious troubles with her solos, but 
the chorus and orchestra did them- 
selves honor in this tiresome work. 
Miss Hillis shared the applause with 
the composer. —R. S. 


Monteux Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Pierre 
og conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
an. 15: 


Suite from “Pulcinella”.....Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 2.............. Brahms 
Preludes and Interludes from “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” De 
Overture to “Tannhauser”..... Wagner 


Pierre Monteux was in excellent 
form this evening, his well-known 
virtues very much to the fore. It 
made for a splendid evening of 
music, with equal credit going to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The group— 
seldom off standards—was alive and 
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Pierre Monteux 


responsive in the extreme, and its 
warm, refined tone and sensitive en- 
semble produced some superb play- 
ing. 

“Mellow” characterized the eve- 
ning’s work, with Stravinsky’s “Pul- 
cinella” Suite the nearest exception. 
Its details were sharply etched, and 
it had the restraint that its style—a 
turning point in Stravinsky’s develop- 
ment—called forth. 

From here on, however, fluid play- 
ing was the keynote. The Brahms 
symphony was conceived in broad 
terms, and details never obstructed 
its forward flow. This was a relaxed, 
mature Brahms, and if it suffered at 
all, it was from a slight dragging in 
the development of the first two 
movements. Here, the long view of 
things and the quiet framework 
tended to weigh down the music. 

Debussy’s interludes from “Pel- 
léas” had a beautifully sonorous read- 
ing. Conducting from memory, as 
with the entire program, Mr. Mon- 
teux brought out the color and deli- 
cacy of the orchestration with a 
subtle touch. More unusual yet was 
the formal coherence of the music— 
most difficult to catch with this ex- 
tended and at times loose score, in 
its great and unbroken length. 

Mr. Monteux put Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “Tannhduser” at the end of 
the program. The idea made its point, 
the big climaxes bringing an exciting 
close to an evening of choice play- 
ing. —D. M. E. 


Toscanini Honored 
By Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leonard Bernstein conducting. 
Isaac Stern, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 17: 


Concerto in C major, for strings, 
cembalo and two mandolins . Vivaldi 

Violin Concerto No. 2 .. Prokofieff 

Symphony No. 5 .............. Sibelius 


Beethoven’s Third Symphony is a 
work that Arturo Toscanini conducted 
as few men can or probably ever will, 
so it was especially fitting that the or- 
chestra performed the second move- 
ment in his memory. Before the 
“Funeral March” began, Leonard 
Bernstein, the orchestra, and the au- 
dience stood in silent tribute for the 
man who had conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony during 
one of the most glorious periods of 
its history. 

The evening’s orchestral playing as 
well as that of the soloist, Isaac Stern, 
was of high caliber, and Mr. Bern- 
stein made his strongest impression to 
date in his recent series of concerts 
with the Philharmonic. Mr. Stern 
chose the Second Violin Concerto of 

(Continued on page 196) 
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duct the Wagner operas. From first 
note to last, this performance was a 
marvel of delicacy, vivacity, and ardor. 

No one, not even Mozart, has ever 
written more perfectly for voices 
than Strauss at his best, and all of 
the artists in the cast gloried in 
their opportunities. Miss Della Casa 
was so impulsive, so bewitching, so 
believable an Arabella that one 
would have sworn that the role had 
been written for her. Every nuance 
of the character was conveyed with 
complete spontaneity, and the sheer 
sensuous beauty of her voice was 
unforgettably displayed in those great 
golden and silver arcs of sound which 
Strauss sets off against a shimmering 
orchestral background. Her duet with 
Zdenka in Act I was one of the high- 
lights of the evening, and when Hilde 
Gueden finally descended from her 
high C, the two voices positively 
gleaming in splendor, the audience 
burst into wild applause. Zdenka is 
one of Miss Gueden’s best roles, and 
she not only sings it with jewel-like 
brilliance but she looks almost too 
— both as a boy and as a 
girl. 

Jon Crain, as Matteo, sang in 
straightforward fashion, being careful 
not to push his voice too hard in 
those cruelly high and _ sustained 
phrases which Strauss wrote for his 
tenor. Matteo not only has to soar 
above the staff frequently, but he 
has to do so at full volume and in a 
very intricate context. In his acting, 
also, Mr. Crain made the wise choice 
of not overdoing, and with further 
experience in the role he will doubt- 
less imbue it with more fire. 


As the impecunious rapscallion, 
Waldner, Ralph Herbert was again 
delightful; and Martha Lipton re- 
peated her excellent performance as 
his wife Adelaide. Laurel Hurley was 
a capital Fiakermilli, creating a gen- 
uine character, pert, vulgar, and 
bubbling over with feather-brained 
vitality. 

George London’s Mandryka was 
as distinguished as ever, a finished 
portrait of this wild yet winning sav- 
age from the Balkans. The love duet 
with Arabella in Act II (one of the 
most magical passages in all opera) 
and the final pages of the score 
found both him and Miss Della Casa 
at their best. 

Also admirable were Gabor Carelli, 
Clifford Harvuot, and Lawrence 
Davidson as the three suitors; and 
Thelma Votipka was a picturesque 
fortune teller. The Rolf Gérard set- 
tings and costumes were as stunning 
as ever; and Herbert Graf’s sensible 
stage direction had not deteriorated 
into a jumble. —R. S. 


Les Contes d’Hoffmann 


Jan. 9.—Martial Singher sang the 
quadruple assignment, for the first 
time this season, of Hoffmann’s ever- 
victorious nemesis. As Lindorf, Cop- 
pelius, Dappertutto, and Dr. Miracle, 
the French baritone brought a civil- 
ized evilness to his portrayal. 

It was, needless to say, a convinc- 
ing dramatic achievement, Mr. Sing- 
her being one of our best operatic 
actors. He had excellent control of 
the high tessitura and he did not 
pamper his voice. It was a full- 
blooded, exciting interpretation from 
start to finish, with delicate nuances. 
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Lisa Della Casa as Arabella 


If there was one most enchanting 
moment, it came in his third-act scene 
with Lucine Amara, the ill-fated An- 
tonia. His legato phrasing under her 
soaring lyricism was art of the highest 
order. 

Richard Tucker, Laurel Hurley, 
Belem Amparan, and Margaret Rog- 
gero, headed a long cast of familiar 
faces. Martin Rich gave an uneven 
account of himself from the pit. 


Tosea 


Jan. 10.—At the season’s fifth per- 
formance of Puccini’s “Tosca” Doro- 
thy Kirsten made her first appear- 
ance of the season in the title role, 
and Walter Cassel and Gerhard Pech- 
ner were heard for the first time this 
season as Scarpia and the Sacristan. 

Miss Kirsten, who is a very skill- 
ful actress as well as singer, looked 
stunning without ever relying on this 
to make the dramatic points of the 
role. Since Giuseppe Campora is also 
handsome and dramatically talented, 
for once, the Tosca and Mario ac- 
tually looked like young lovers and 
were thoroughly convincing. True, 
the roles ideally should be sung by 


| somewhat heavier voices than these 


artists possess, but this was a small 
matter in a performance of such 
color and vitality. Miss Kirsten 
soared through the high phrases with 
exciting élan and was more watchful 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos in the pit 
than was Mr. Campora, who was oc- 
casionally inclined to tempos of his 
own. 

Mr. Cassel’s Scarpia was a tell- 
ing, if heavily-drawn portrait, that 
was dramatically consistent through- 
out. It was so striking, in fact, that 
he should work on his Italian pro- 
nunciation and diction, which are 


| greatly in need of improvement. His 





singing, on the other hand, was vig- 
orous and firmly controlled. 

Mr. Pechner, always at home on 
the stage, was a winning old bumble- 
puppy as the Sacristan. The others, 
in familiar roles, were Lorenzo Al- 
vary, as Angelotti; Alessio De Paolis, 
as Spoletta; Louis Sgarro, as_ the 
Jailer; and George Keith, as the 
lusty-voiced Shepherd. 

Mr. Mitropoulos seemed a bit 
weary at the beginning, which was 
no great matter, since he still is more 
dynamic in that state than most con- 
ductors. R, S. 


La Perichole 


Jan. 11.—This performance of 
Offenbach’s “La _ Perichole” saw 
Laurel Hurley called upon with less 
than 24 hours’ notice to replace Pa- 
trice Munsel in the title role. Miss 
Munsel became indisposed the previ- 
ous day. A performance characterized 
by the press as “winning” and “a 
triumph” was the result. 

This was the only cast change from 
the three previous showings. Others 
in the performance included Cyril 


Ritchard, Theodor Uppman, Ralph 
Herbert, and Paul Franke. Jean Morel 


conducted. —N. P. 
Carmen 
Jan. 12.—More than 200 opera- 


goers were turned away from the 
Metropolitan’s matinee performance 
of Bizet’s “Carmen”. The cast was 
familiar. Everyone appeared in good 
voice. Risé Stevens’ well-known in- 
terpretation of the title part was 
as uninhibited as ever; Mario Del 
Monaco was cheered for his “Flower 
Song”; Lucine Amara sang Micaéla’s 
aria quite touchingly; Frank Guarrera 
had the necessary swagger to make 
Escamillo a vocally and visually ex- 
citing bullfighter; and Norman Scott, 
Clifford Harvuot, Heidi Krall, Mar- 
garet Roggero, George Cehanovsky 
and Paul Franke, in the other roles, 
were obligingly articulate. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos got fine results from his 
singers and orchestra. The applause 
was heard for almost 15 minutes after 
the curtain descended. - 


The Marriage of Figaro 


Jan. 12. — The Metropolitan’s 
lovely production of the Mozart 
opera offered two artists in new roles 
in this performance. Giorgio Tozzi, 
as Figaro, -and Rosalind Elias, as 
Cherubino, assumed their parts for 
the first time here. Mr. Tozzi made 
of Figaro an intelligent, affable crea- 
ture, youthfully spry in movement— 
a winning characterization and one 
that should become even more stimu- 
lating when he has sharpened some 
of his dramatic points. As usual, the 
bass sang with the ease, assurance 
and dexterity that have marked his 
previous work. 

Miss Elias’ Cherubino was quite 
adorable, awkwardly adolescent in 
temperament, shy and ardent at the 
same time. Her singing was colored 
with the same dramatic awareness 
and was tonally lustrous. 

Max Rudolf’s conducting of the 
opera has become more resilient in 
the past season, without losing the 
rhythmic stability it has always had, 
so that his “Figaro” is now thor- 
oughly delightful. Although none of 
the rest of the cast was new, mention 
must be made of the exquisite sing- 
ing of Lisa Della Casa, as the Count- 
ess, and Hilde Gueden, as Susanna. 
Their “Letter” duet was about as 
luscious a sound as the opera house 
is likely to hear. George London was 
the Count, and others were Sandra 
Warfield, Alessio De Paolis, Gabor 
Carelli, Lawrence Davidson, Emilia 
Cundari, Madelaine Chambers, and 
Helen Vanni. — R.A.E. 


Madama Butterfly 


Jan. 16. — Arturo Toscanini died 
the day of this performance. Before 
the curtain rose on “Madama Butter- 
fly”, Rudolf Bing made a short speech 
in memory of the conductor who had 
scored so many artistic triumphs at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Then 
Dimitri Mitropoulos led the orches- 
tra in the Prelude to the last act of 
“La Traviata”, a work dear to Tos- 
canini’s heart, and the audience stood, 
without being prompted, to pay trib- 
ute to the conductor. e 

Perhaps the news of Toscaninis 
death affected the performance, for 
Mr. Mitropoulos gave a moving in- 
terpretation of the work, more notable 
for a peaceful, reflective atmosphere 
than for dramatic impact. Except for 
Mildred Miller as Suzuki, the prin- 
cipals had been heard in their respec- 
tive roles this season. Miss Miller 
was a touching figure, acting with 

(Continued on page 237) 
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La Agrupacion Coral de Camera de Pamplona 


THE PAMPLONA CHOIR FROM SPAIN 


SIXTEEN MIXED VOICES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MAESTRO LUIS MORONDO 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


"Absolute perfection, extreme subtlety of shading, extraordinary technique of 
articulation! . . . "A prodigious instrument! The choral technique, balance, and 
transparency of timbre are perfect" .. . ''The most overwhelming virtuosity, the 
greatest polyphonic purity that one can imagine" ... "A real orchestra made 
of voices’ .. . “Artists of this calibre really transform the works they are inter- 
preting’ ... 

"The revelation of the International Music Week in Paris has been the Choral 


Chamber Group from Pamplona.” 
DUCRETET-THOMPSON RECORDS 


with ANTONIO JANIGRO 


"The strings (Janigro) has gathered together and 
trained put out-of-ear such eminent Italian groups 
as The Virtuosi di Roma and | Musici, so fine are 
these dozen-and-one Yugoslavs. They must be 
heard!" (Chicago American) 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR 


THE AMSTERDAM DUO Nap de Klijin, violin; Alice Heksch, piano 


"A MASTER DUO. We have heard no comparable team for twenty years. A consummate union unequalled 


in the current realm of music!" 

"True masters — of the kind that absorbs the listener completely.” 
"They confronted us with the very essence of music.” 

"Players of remarkable gifts, both technical and interpretative.” 


The Amsterdam Duo, making their first appearances in America next season, perform the entire sonata 
repertoire; in the Mozart sonatas and variations, Mme. Heksch uses her own Mozart-piano. EPIC RECORDS 
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The London Times 





"(Janigro) had no sooner touched his bow to the 
strings than it was clear to the entire audience 
that it was in the presence of a remarkable cellist, 
and a musician of lofty attainments. Indeed it 
was apparent that every member of the Solisti is 
perfectly capable of pursuing a solo career... 


The group's sonority is a cushion of velvet." 


(New York Herald Tribune) 


VANGUARD RECORDS (I SOLISTI DI ZAGREB) 
WESTMINSTER RECORDS (ANTONIO JANIGRO) 


Bern 
Basel 
Amsterdam 
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THE HOLLYWOOD STRING QUARTET 


The Quartet, made world famous by its Capitol recordings, will open 
the Edinburgh Festival in August, 1957 prior to European concerts. 
In February-March, 1958, the Quartet will tour the United States 
for the first time. 


Felix Slatkin 
Paul Shure 
Alvin Dinkin 
Eleanor Aller 





"This is a quartet to rank with the great organizations in its field— 
the Budapest or Pro Art of recent memory.” 
(Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle) 


"In the sphere of chamber music, | am tempted to venture a blanket 
judgment and roundly declare that anything recorded for Capitol 
by the Hollywood String Quartet is certain to be first-class and 
likely to be superior to the products of their currently active rivals.” 

(Desmond Shawe Taylor, The Sunday Observer, London) 


"The Hollywood String Quartet plays triumphantly. Few chamber 
organizations can boast comparable richness of sound. Not only does 
the Hollywood interpret with imagination, but it also has perfectly 
centered pitch, flawless ensemble, and superb tone. 

(Harold Schoenberg, New York Times) 


THE FINE ARTS QUARTET 


Leonard Sorkin 
Abram Loft 
Irving Ilmer 
George Sopkin 





"Ensemble of this high quality is rarely to be heard anywhere in the 
world,” (Chicago Daily News, January 24, 1957) 
"The Fine Arts Quartet reveals a knack for making a positive state- 
ment in music. Its big sound is singularly colorful, almost symphonic- 
ally so. Its fine artistry may well prove to be the sleeper of the whole 
season!" (Dallas Times-Herald, January 10, 1957) 
"Perfection of phrasing and shading, liveliness of tone, colorful 
temperament under a thoroughly unified authority.” 


(Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 13, 1956) 
CONCERTAPES 


VANGUARD RECORDS 


THE NEW ART WIND QUINTET 


A rare experience for concertgoers.’ Augusta 
Perfect ensemble.’ Washington, D. C. 
Miraculous precision." Toledo 
"The most unforgettable performance of the entire series.’ 

Athens, Ohio 

Brilliantly executed.’ New York 


Martin Orenstein 


a quintet... 


February, 1957 


Charles Russo 
Melvin Kaplan 
Morris Newman 
Robert Cecil 
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is for vocal 


“From every point of view, this is the best mixed chorus singing in America today." (Los Angeles 
Mirror-News) 


1 THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 


THIRD SUCCESSIVE TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF AMERICA'S GREATEST CHORUS! 


“For pure sound, they may well be unrivalled" (New York Journal American) .. . "They have become 
one voice, multiple, varied, and rich" (New York World Telegram and Sun) . . . "Remarkable weightless 
clarity . . . The responsive singers realized any fine shade of volume or musical hue their leader 


desired" (New York Herald Tribune) 


"The incisiveness of the singing . . . the splendid opulence of tone, and the variety of color and shad- 
ing are what one now expects from this group as a matter of course.” (Los Angeles Times) . . . 


CAPITOL RECORDS 


“Better part singing, finer dynamic shadings, clearer phrasing, or nicer feeling will seldom be found 
anywhere" (New York Times)... 


THE COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 


[AMERICA'S SINGING BOYS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DONALD BRYANT) 


“Most boy choirs sing with a sweetness that tends to become cloying after four or five numbers, but 
these boys . . . sang in a firm, substantial tone that wore well through a full-length concert 
(Christian Science Monitor) . . . ". . . managed the most intricate eight-part voices with uncommon 
ease" (Boston Daily Globe) . . . "A rare treat for music lovers” (Los Angeles Examiner) . . . “They 
put on a good show as well as a first-rate concert . . . The Boychoir is an American Beauty! 
(Boston Herald) 


RCA VICTOR AND DECCA RECORDS 
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ensembles... 


Around the world in 280 days! Performing over 200 concerts in 14 different countries dur- 
ing the current season, including nearly 100 in the United States and Canada alone! 


THE ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS & DANCERS 
Serge Jaroff, conductor 


"The group's range and power are im- 
mense; its sonority a marvel” (Christian 
Science Monitor) . . . “Those high, high 
tenors and those deep, deep basses still 
produce perhaps the most unusual choral 
sounds around.” (Milwaukee Journal) . . . 
" , .. all this to the complete and noisy 
delight of a capacity audience!" (New 
York Herald Tribune}. 





(DECCA RECORDS) 


THE LITTLE CHORALE 


Donald Smith and Gene Bayliss again collaborate on a superb choral group. The Little 


Chorale, an octet of mixed voices with pianist-director, presents a program studded with 
masterworks — and rich in entertainment. Mr Bayliss’ staging, and the arrangements and 
musical direction of Donald Smith have come to be synonymous with choral quality, and 


with an original, tasteful approach to concert production. 


February, 1957 


THE CHANTICLEERS 


America's finest concert male quartet has 
created a new standard for its category. Tour- 
ing from Florida to Oregon for twenty-four sold- 
out weeks in 1956-57, the Chanticleers will be 
heard in every part of the United States again 
during the coming season. 


"The Chanticleers are different. Not only are 
they fine artists, but they present a show that 
is magnificently good theatre. Their arrange- 
ments are sheer genius, eliciting the most from 
their outstanding voices. Their diction was per- 
fect in each language used. We would gladly 
have heard another two hours of their perform- 
ance." (St. Petersburg Times, January 6, 1957) 





William Diard, tenor 
Richard Wright, tenor 
Raymond Keast, baritone 
James Martindale, bass 
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singers... 
BETTY ALLEN, mezzo-soprano 


THE NEW YORK PRESS SALUTES A GREAT NEW ARTIST: 

"... the magnificent singing of Betty Allen! Her voice had a rich, true mezzo-soprano 
quality with a brilliant top and dark, reedy chest tones. It was so beautifully placed 
and focused that it gave the impression of being even larger than it was. 

Her piano and even pianissimo singing had the velvet quality that carries so 
beautifully through an auditorium. She was a figure of regal dignity, yet she showed 
fine dramatic temperament, too." 

(The New York Times, January 14th, 1957) 


Betty Allen's haunting mezzo filled the air with luminous sound!" 
Jay S. Harrison, The New York Herald Tribune 


LESLIE CHABAY, tenor 


"This is a brilliant tenor, of a sort extremely scarce 

nowadays. He is, moreover, an artist of the highest 

order, knowing no limitations as to genre, but at home 

in every sphere of music, A rare and deeply moving experience!" 
"The surprise of the season! A glow radiated throughout 

his interpretations.” "With supreme control of his 

wonderful, lyric tenor voice, he sang with an 

expressive brilliance and a beauty we had given up as lost." 
Amsterdam, January 19th, 1956 





"Chabay is not only a superb 

musician, but a diseur with something 

of the subtlety, variety and poignance 

of Yvette Guilbert . . . So vivid, 

so packed with meaning and colour 

and atmosphere, as to be positively 

electrifying." (The Gramophone, London, July, 1956) 


BARTOK, CONCERT HALL, 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


ROBERT McFERRIN, baritone 


Third season with the Metropolitan Opera. 
Nationwide recitals and Festival engagements. 

July 1956: guest baritone, Teatro San Carlo, Naples 
August 1957: First tour of South America. 


IN RECITAL, AUTUMN, 1956: 
"Solid substance and lustrous tone; flawless lyricism; a job to the ear." 
(The Minneapolis Star) 


"Here is a voice that is compelling in its intensity and color. A dramatic force that 
was thrillingly moving." (The Toronto Telegram) 





"His recital was one of the warmest and most rewarding this reviewer has heard in 
four years of reporting musical events." (Seattle Times} 
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DAVID BAR-ILLAN 


AN AUSPICIOUS NETHERLANDS DEBUT 
“Deeply moved the audience with his al- 
most unlimited virtuosity, _ musicality 
marked by lyrical beauty, powerful touch, 
fierce rhythm, and highly developed sense 
of style. With inspiration and skill in bal- 
ance, extraordinary peaks of perfection 
were attained. (Het Parool.) “Among the 
younger generation of pianists, David Bar- 
lllan takes a place quite by himself." 
(De Tijd, aednelian, Oct. 20, 1956) 
A RECENT AMERICAN RECITAL, "An enthralling musical experi- 
ence from beginning to end. Unquestionably the best keyboard recital 
we have heard over the years. Bar-lllan has that quality which makes 
an outstanding pianist—the quality of musical communication. He 
gets to the heart of what he plays. He is, to resort to a colloquialism, 
the real thing.” 
(New Bedford, the Standard-Times, January 5, 1957) 


PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 


. who returns in 1957-58 for a reprise 
of his sold-out, 50-date tour of the the cur- 
rent season. Engagements already set with 
the symphony orchestras of New York, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and other major 


cities. 





"A talent as impressive as the late William Kapell's—speed, big tone, 
a sense of soul, flair. Entremont played with a momentum that swept 
all before him. When the final note faded, there was a roar of 
approval." (Time, November 12, 1956, reporting his spectacular 
debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra.) 


JOHN PENNINK 


"His playing erupted with a kind of vernal 
excitement. Electrically thrilling pace and brio. 
Proud command of a technical equipment that 
is breathtaking; his runs not only ripple but 
give off sparks, his octave passages thunder 
gloriously." 
(American debut with Ormandy 
and the Phildelphia Orchestra; 
Evening Bulletin, November 24, 1956) 
IN EUROPE. 
"It is impossible to resist the appeal of his interpretations, all im- 
pregnated with vibrant life!" (Biarritz) . . . "The passionate playing 
of the young Dutch pianist made a great impression." (Paris)... "A 
vital, spontaneous musical talent and a breadth of concept rarely 
found today." (Amsterdam) 





STECHER AND HOROWITZ, 


Duo-Pianists TOURING WITH 


THEIR OWN STEINWAY CONCERT GRANDS 


Ninety-two recitals in the past two 
~<seasons, plus more-than eighty appear- 
ances as featured two-piano soloists with 
the Roger Wagner Chorale! 
"The audience would not allow them to 
leave." (Lincoln, Neb.) . . . “Top-flight 
performers." (Austin, Texas) . . . "Cap- 
tivated the audience . . . A tremendous 
ovation.” (Lubbock, Texas) . . . ‘'Mar- 
velous musicianship, taste, and percep- 
tion." (Shreveport, La.) 
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dance... 


THE ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 
“Robert Joffrey walked off with the choreographic honors. 


The extended ovation represented just tribute for performers and chore- 
ographer alike. Here is one of the most gifted and energetic young 
choreographers of our day." 

Walter Terry, New York Herald Tribune, May 8, 1956 


"Eight good dancers proved that freshness, intellect and taste are theirs. 
A rare level of invention and workmanship. Exquisite dancing throughout.” 
The Chicago American, January 23, 1957 


THE ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET, after a spectacularly success- 
ful first season, will appear coast-to-coast in a 1957-58 tour arranged in 
cooperation with Columbia Artists Management, Inc. Joffrey-produced 
and Joffrey-choreographed (four major original ballets), this stunningly 
costumed and brilliant company of eight stellar dancers ranks as the finest 
new ballet in America. 





LOTTE GOSLAR’S PANTOMIME CIRCUS 


in “For Humans Only” . . . an evening of hilarious dance- 
mime-song-satire, with Lotte Goslar and Freddie Albeck in a 
company of five 


OF LOTTE GOSLAR: "One of the greatest clowns the present generation 
will ever have an opportunity to appraise" (Los Angeles Daily News) . . . 
"A mistress of the feat of communicating the convulsive” (New York 
Herald Tribune) . . . "The battle between little Lotte Goslar and the sold- 
out hall of the Concertgebouw was won by the artist within half a minute" 
(Amsterdam) 


OF "FOR HUMANS ONLY”: "Goslar’s dances and choreographies cannot 
be described. The laughter in the theatre was thunderous; the evening 
ended with stormy ovations” (Rotterdam) . . . "One pearl of dancing and 
miming follows another. There was roaring applause for Lotte Goslar and 
her artists (Karlsruhe) . . . All dances and pantomimes of Lotte Goslar 
are just as many masterpieces of subtle expressiveness" (Amsterdam) 


> — ASSOCIATES, INC., 36 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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Rosenberg Opera Premiere a Swedish Victory 


By INcrip SANDBERG 


Stockholm. — The world premiere 
here of the Swedish opera “The Por- 
trait’, by Hilding Rosenberg, drew 
little public interest. Instead of being 
curious, the Stockholm audience is 
suspicious, if not scared, of con- 
temporary operas. In the concert hall, 
they listen attentively to new music, 
sometimes even with enthusiasm, but 
in the opera house they do not. They 
miss a great deal. The Royal Opera’s 
presentation of “The Portrait”, for 
example, was imposing, exceptionally 
well-studied musically and histrionic- 
ally, and performed with great 
artistry. 

The libretto, based by Bertil Malm- 
berg on a novel by Gogol, deals 
with Chartkoff, a serious young 
painter who gives up his faith in 
artistic ideals to sell his soul for 
money procured by a strange ghost. 
This brother of Mephisto is an an- 
cient Asiatic merchant in an old 
painting, from the frame of which he 
moves to pay and plague Chartkoff. 
As the latter moves from youth to 
old age, from burning artistic en- 
thusiasm to bitter revengefulness, he 
touches all ranks of the social ladder 
on his way to the poverty, illness, 
and madness that mark his end. 


From Violet-Seller to Drunkard 


Parallel with the fate of Chartkoff, 
though at some distance, runs that of 
Sonja. At the outset, she is a 16-year- 
old girl selling violets; a decade later 
she is enjoying La Traviata’s dubious 
luxury; soon afterward, she is beg- 
ging in the streets to avoid starvation; 
finally, as a hairless old woman, she 
is drinking to induce forgetfulness. 

Divided into two acts, the 12 
scenes of “The Portrait” are inter- 
rupted by only one intermission, and 
the arrangement is favorable to the 
dramatic pulse. As the stage settings 
were all projected from small-sized 
pictures (a technique new to us), the 
changes of scenery were effected 
smoothly and quickly by the turning 
of a switch. The effects were good, at 
times strikingly so, with the colors 
soft and well balanced. Credit for 
this goes to the Hungarian-born artist 
Janos Horvath. 

The score offers little sheer 
melodic beauty, being notable rather 
for its symphonic distinction and im- 
pressive choruses. Fine orchestral 
music is contained in all the short 
interludes separating the scenes. Due 
to the dramatic intensity of the lib- 
retto, the composer has set much of 
the text in a near recitativo style, 
which allows the words to stand 
clear. One can follow every syllable. 
But there is also a lack of relation- 
ship between tone and word: all too 
frequently the rhythms and accents of 
the language are found to fit badly 
with those of the music. 

Sixten Ehrling, responsible for the 
musical preparation of the opera, 
conducted knowingly, with evident 
understanding of the composer’s in- 
tentions. Bengt Peterson’s staging, 
ae was well thought out and effec- 
ive. 


Russian Dorian Gray 


The dominant part of the artist 
Chartkoff was masterfully portrayed 
by Anders Naslund, a great actor 
among singers over here. All aspects 
of this Russian Dorian Gray of about 
1830 were brought into strong relief. 
Equally impressive was Arne Wiren’s 
impersonation of Nikita, Chartkoff’s 
valet. Kjerstin Dellert was a capti- 
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vating Sonja, singing expressively and 
acting well. 

After a tenuous beginning, the part 
of the weird portrait was sung with 
increasing steadiness by Arne Tyren, 
a new bass with a rather good voice. 
The cast included another 24 par- 
ticipants, all of whom were capable, 
and the production added up to an 
artistic victory for the ambitious 
Stockholm Royal Opera. 

The 1956-57 season has seen the 
expansion of the system of co-opera- 
tion between the state radio of 
Sweden (Radiotjdnst) and the orches- 


Right: Anders 
Naslund (left) 
as Chartkoff 
and Arne Tyrén 
as the Portrait 
in Hilding 
Rosenberg’s 
new opera 


Below: Bengt 
Peterson 
(left), stage 
director of the 
Stockholm 
Royal Opera, 
consults with 
Hilding Rosen- 
berg about his 
opera ‘*‘*The 
Portrait” 
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tras of Stockholm and Gothenberg. 
More and more of the orchestras’ 
regular concerts are now being given 
in collaboration with Radiotjanst, 
which by providing economic as- 
sistance — enables the ensembles to 
engage artists they would otherwise 
scarcely be able to afford. Concerts 
of the Stockholm Symphony (Kon- 
sertféreningen) take place every Wed- 
nesday evening. Most are conducted 
by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, who was 
engaged jointly by the Konserfféren- 
ingen and Radiotjdnst as leading con- 
ductor. 

Several series of varied programs 
are being played. A group of five 
events featuring contemporary music 
has already given Sweden its first per- 
formance of Shostakovitch’s Violin 
Concerto and will offer us, as well, 
first hearings of Britten’s- - Serenade 
for Tenor, Horn, and Strings (with 
Nicolai Gedda) and Dallapiccola’s 
opera “Il Prigioniero” (in a concert 
version). 

A series of historical concerts pre- 
sented in collaboration with the His- 


torical Museum of Music is to range 
over music by Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, and J. M. Kraus, in addi- 
tion to composers antedating all of 
these. When possible, the earliest 
music will be played on instruments 
of the period in which it was 
composed. 

Since Joseph Martin Kraus (1756- 
1792), the “Swedish Mozart”, had 
the misfortune to be born in the 


same year as the Salzburg master, 
the celebration of the Kraus bicen- 
the 
Nevertheless, 


tennial 
great 


was 


overshadowed by 
Mozart 


jubilee. 
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its out- 


Sweden has not 
standing 18th-century composer, and 
his opera “Prosperpine” is now to be 
given a concert performance in this 
historical series. 


forgotten 


An appreciated Saturday - night 
radio series called School Concerts 
for Adults is being given by the 
American conductor Dean Dixon and 
the radio orchestra. In these, Mr. 
Dixon speaks of the problems, re- 
sponsibilities, and choices confronting 
the conductor and instrumentalists in 
the preparation of an interpretation, 
various ways of doing things with 
one score are illustrated, and at the 
conclusion, the work in question is 
performed in its entirety. 


Blomdahl’s “Anabase” 


In December, Radiotjdnsit gave the 
premiere of a big work it had com- 
missioned. This was Karl Birger 
Blomdahl’s “Anabase”, the text of 
which is by St.-John Perse. Calling 
for the services of a chorus, bari- 
tone soloist, reciter, and orchestra, 
“Anabase” filled an entire concert 
period. Sixten Ehrling conducted, and 
Erik Saeden sang the solo part. 

The recehtly formed Gustav Mah- 
ler Society of Sweden, started by 
about 100 young enthusiasts in Stock- 
holm, has gotten distinguished sup- 
port for its activities. Bruno Walter is 
honorary chairman of the board, 
which includes, in an active status, 
Set Svanholm, Bertil Carlberg, and 
Johannes Norrby. The latter men are 
managers respectively of the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera, the Academy of 
Music, and the -Konsertféreningen. 

This season the society will con- 
sider virtually all of Mahler’s com- 
positions through the means of re- 
corded performances and lectures. In 
seasons to follow, similar attention 
will be given to the works of Anton 


Bruckner, Arnold Schénberg, and 
Alban Berg. nip ; 

Among the Swedish pianists of to- 
day, Kabi Laretei is one of the most 
colorful, both as artist and woman. 
Although born in Esthonia, she grew 
up, was educated, and was married 
in Sweden, and she is considered here 
as one of our own. In November, she 
manifested anew her artistic worth in 
three performances during a single 
week. Two of these were as’ soloist 
with the Konsertféreningen in Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto; the 
third was as a recitalist. Her readings 
were marked by sense of style, con- 
tinuity, and nuance of emotion. 

Birgit Nilsson was enthusiastically 
acclaimed upon her homecoming of 
three short weeks between extended 
international tours. She sang Donna 
Anna in “Don Giovanni”, helping to 
raise the level of the entire perform- 
ance, and also appeared as the three 
Briinnhildes in Wagner's “Ring” 
cycle, bringing to these a radiant 
vocal richness. 

Three artists in the Wagner tetral- 
ogy filled their roles here for the 
first time. Olle Sivall gave a striking 
portrayal of Mime, Margareta Hallin 
sang the Forest Bird brightly and 
clearly, and Erik Saeden sang well as 
Donner. Among the familiar singers 
were Aase Nordmo as Sieglinde; Set 
Svanholm as Loge, Siegmund, and 
Siegfried; Sigurd Bjoerling as Wotan 
and Der Wanderer; Leon Bjérker as 
Hagen; and Kerstin Meyer as Erda, 
Fricka, and Waltraute. All were at 
their best. It is a matter of pride here 
that for decades a little country like 
Sweden has been able to export Wag- 
nerian singers of high quality to the 
foremost stages of the world. 


Nicolai Gedda Returns 


After four years on Italian and 
French opera stages, notably those of 
La Scala and the Paris Opera, Nicolai 
Gedda returned home in November 
to sing for three months at Stock- 
holm’s Royal Opera. Beginning with 
the role of Don Ottavio in “Don Gio- 


vanni”, he appeared later in “La 
Traviata”, “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio”, “The Magic Flute”, and 


“Idomeneo” (which was being given 
in Sweden for the first time). Mr. 
Gedda’s vocalism and artistry have 
developed stunningly. His lyric tenor 
voice is not very big, but it carries 
well, and he acts with intelligence 
and nobility. The fact that he is tall 
and good-looking does not limit his 
effectiveness. 

In “The Abduction from the Ser- 
aglio” and “La Traviata”, Mr. Gedda 
had to share the ovations with Hjér- 
dis Schymberg, who was ravishing as 
Constanze and Violetta. 

Elsewhere in Sweden, opera activi- 
ties have accounted for productions 
of “Don Giovanni” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” (at the Grand Lyric 
Theater in Gothenberg) and “The 
Magic Flute” (at the Malmé City 
Theater). 


Vienna Elected Site 


For Musical Congress 


Vienna.—This city has been elected 
as the site of the 12th World Con- 
gress of the “Jeunesses Musicales”, to 
be held over Whitsun Week. An in- 
ternational orchestra will be formed 
for the occasion, and Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos and Hans Swarowsky have de- 
clared their readiness to conduct con- 
certs of this orchestra in Salzburg in 
the summer of 1957. 

On grants from the International 
Music Council of UNESCO, composi- 
tions have been commissioned for the 
occasion from P. Angerer, Peter 
Braunfellner, and Kurt Schwertsik. 
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Marion McDougall si e’ 
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“She captured the audience 
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(Continued from page 185) 
Prokofieff, of which he is a master in- 
terpreter. If such a comparison can 
reasonably be made, he played rather 
like a storyteller relating a fabulous 
tale, a tale told so skillfully that one’s 
interest never lagged, and told in rich 
and colorful tones that realized the ex- 
citement and the drama of the story. 
This writer has never been particu- 


| larly fond of Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 


phony, but this performance brought 
about second thoughts. Mr. Bern- 
stein’s interpretation of the second 
movement was too frenzied, but the 
last movement was conducted with 
rhythmic sweep and grandeur. Out- 
standing in the first movement were 
the sense of proportion with which the 
conductor built the climaxes and the 
outpourings of the brass. 

The Vivaldi concerto was _per- 
formed in a clever arrangement by 
Alfredo Casella, which was published 
in 1943. If not a high point in the 
concert, the work provided a pleasant 
ten minutes or so of gratifying music- 
—F. M., Jr. 


Kostelanetz Offers 


| Two Premieres 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Andre Kostelanetz conducting. Car- 


| negie Hall, Jan. 19: 


| Overture to “The Barber of Seville” 


: Rossini 
| “The Afternoon of a Faun” 
Debussy 
| Suite from “The Firebird” 
: ; Stravinsky 
Intermezzo and Interlude from“Goyes- 
cas” Granados 
Pantomine and “Ritual Fire Dance” 
; Falla 
“Fete-Dieu a Séville” Albéniz-Arbos 
“Espana Cani” Marquina 


Selections from “My Fair Lady” 
p : Loewe-Bennett 


Tribute to the late Arturo Tosca- 
nini opened the third of four concerts 
Andre Kostelanetz is conducting with 
the Philharmonic. Mr. Kostelanetz 
had the audience rise for a minute 
of silence in memory of the Italian 
maestro. Then he led the string sec- 


| tion in the “Air” from Bach’s Suite 


No. 3, in D major. More than 50 


| members of the Philharmonic had 


attended a requiem for Toscanini 
earlier in the day and that experience 
was reflected in their playing of the 
Bach elegy. 

After the orchestra had played 
competent interpretations of the fa- 
miliar Rossini, Debussy and Stravin- 
sky scores, Mr. Kostelanetz turned to 


| music of Spain. Robert Russell Ben- 


nett’s arrangement of four tunes from 
the Broadway production “My Fair 
Lady” was as appealing as his other 
settings of musicals. 

Mr. Kostelanetz, whose popularity 
seems to grow with each Philhar- 
monic appearance, took the encore 
period to give a first New York per- 
formance of Walter Mourant’s “Val- 
ley of the Moon”, a short tone poem 
with a brief violin solo played by 
John Corigliano, the orchestra’s con- 
certmaster. The other extra numbers 
were familiar pieces by Tchaikowsky, 
Falla, Pierné, and Schumann.—W. L. 


Barenboim Makes Debut 
With Symphony of the Air 
Symphony of the Air, Leopold Sto- 


kowski conducting, Daniel Baren- 
boim, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
20: 


| Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 


Bach-Stokowski 


Symphony in C major, K. 551 ...Mozart 
Funeral Music from 

“Gotterdammerung”’ Wagner 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in D flat major 

a aie) <5 ; Prokofieff 
Prelude and Liebestod from 

“Tristan and Isolde” Wagner 


The Symphony of the Air appeared 
in Carnegie Hall the night after a 
funeral service for its conductor 
emeritus, Arturo Toscanini, had been 
held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. It was 
under the name of the NBC Sym- 
phony that the present ensemble, with 
Toscanini, became internationally fa- 
mous. After intermission, Leopold 
Stokowski announced that the or- 
chestra would perform the Funeral 





Lipnitzki 


Daniel Barenboim 


Music from Wagner’s “Gétterdim- 
merung” in memory of the late 
maestro. 

This program had several purposes. 
It was sponsored by the United Na- 
tions International Symphony Orches- 
tra and Music Institute to honor Mr. 
Stokowski for his “historic contribu- 
tions to the cultural life of America”. 
And a brilliantly talented 14-year-old 
Israeli pianist, Daniel Barenboim, 
made his debut. 

Young Mr. Barenboim, who did not 
look much taller than a cello, dis- 
played remarkable technical power 
and brio in the Prokofieff concerto. 
The octave pasages are ferocious, and 
most of the piece—the piano is more 
an ensemble than solo instrument— 
moves at a pace calculated to fracture 
any faulty fingers. Mr. Barenboim 
played with ease and assurance. He 
had a very agreeable platform man- 
ner, and he was showered with ap- 
plause for so long that he sat down 
and played Myra Hess’s transcription 
of Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing”. We iook forward to hearing 
this remarkably gifted young pianist 
again soon in a program that will give 
a fuller measure of his interpretative 
gifts. —wW. L. 


Scherman Introduces 


Work by William Mayer 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Robert Nagel, 
trumpet; Gerald and Wilfred Beal, 
violinists. Town Hall, Jan. 21: 
Concert Piece for Trumpet and 

String Orchestra .. William Mayer 

(First performance) 


Symphony No. 4 Beethoven 
Concerto for Two Violins, 
in D minor.. Bach 


Concertante No. 2, in B minor, for 
Two Violins, Op. 88 ; Spohr 


This was another of those pro- 
grams that have made Thomas 
Scherman one of New York’s most 
valuable musical citizens. It began 
with a promising work by a young 
American composer, William Mayer, 


who has studied with Felix Salzer, 
Otto Luening, and Roger Sessions. 
Mr. Mayer has already composed an 
opera for children, “Hello, World!”, 
on commission from the Little Or- 
chestra Society, which has asked for 
another one, to called “The 
Greatest Sound Around”. The Con- 
cert Piece reveals an alert musical 
mind, a good sense of organization, 
and the ability to develop material. 
The themes of the piece are neglig- 
ible, but Mr. Mayer works them out 
ingeniously in this commendably 
brisk and cheerful work-out for solo- 
ist and orchestra. The trumpet is 
well-handled, and has none of those 
empty display passages that make 
many trumpet concertos such a bore. 
Mr. Nagel and the orchestra were in 
best form. 

The performance of Spohr’s charm- 
ing Concertante for Two Violins and 
Orchestra may well have _ been 
another New York premiere. It is 
easy to see why this once-renowned 
composer has been neglected, for his 
virtues are those of elegance, classic 
ease, technical polish and fine work- 
manship, and facile melody rather 
than the bigger, more heroic traits 
that posterity tends to favor. The 
solo instruments weave fascinating 
patterns, the music is beautifully 
wrought, and the harmony is never 
sickening, for all its sweetness. The 
Beal brothers played it com amore, 
with a freedom that revealed how 
hard they must have worked on it. 
Less expressive and satisfying was 
their playing in the Bach, where Mr. 
Scherman, also, did not shine. The 
use of a piano for the continuo was 
regrettable. But the Spohr was a de- 


light. —R. S. 
Scholz Conducts 
Unfamiliar Works 

American Chamber Orchestra, 
Robert Scholz, conductor. Leontyne 


Price, soprano. Helen Kwalwasser, 
violin. Town Hall, Jan. 22: 


Overture to “Agrippina” Handel 

Concerto Accademico for Violin and 
Strings ... Vaughan Williams 

Symphony in E flat major, 
K. 543 


: Mozart 
“Salve Regina” for soprano and : 
strings . ....Domenico Scarlatti 


(First New York performance) _ 

Recitative and rondo, “Ch’io mi scordi 
di te?” ; : Mozart 
Serenade in D major, K. 239...Mozart 


This was a program of master- 
works of which two were unfamiliar 
and all completely unhackneyed. 
Ralph Kirkpatrick called attention to 
Domenico Scarlatti’s “Salve Regina” 
(presumably his last work) in his bi- 
ography of the composer. It is elo- 
quent and harmonically arresting, if 
somewhat fragmentary in effect and 
curiously awkward for the voice in 
some places—which one would not 
expect from the son of Alessandro 
Scarlatti. Miss Price sang it eloquent- 
ly, without violating the style. In the 
fearsome Mozart “Ch’io mi_ scordi 
di te”, she was less felicitous, for the 
passagework was not strong and clean 
and the final figures were a bit tenta- 
tive. But Miss Price is a skillful and 
highly musical singer, and many 4a 
famed soprano has shied away from 
this particular work. 

Vaughan Williams’ Concerto Ac- 
cademico for Violin and String Or- 
chestra was also new, though not 
listed as a first New York perform- 
ance in the program. It is a beautiful 
work, as masterly in design as it Is 
melodically rich and harmonically 
attractive. Miss Kwalwasser played it 
with power, subtlety, and imagina- 
tion. The orchestra is lucky to have 
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so distinguished a violinist as its con- 
certmaster. Nor should Mr. Scholz 
and the orchestra go unpraised for a 
vigorous accompaniment. The Mo- 
zart symphony and serenade were 
played less buoyantly, in rather 
heavy, four-square fashion, but with 


neatness and affection. —R. S. 
Barnett Introduces 
Creston Work 

National Orchestral Association, 
John Barnett conducting. Kenji Ko- 
bayashi, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 22: 
Sinfonia a Gran Orquesta in D 

Major : Arriaga 
(First complete New York performance) 
“Symphonie Espagnole” ..........Lalo 


“Invocation and Dance”, Op. 58. Creston 
(First New York performance) 
“La Mer” ; . Debussy 


Kenji Kobayashi, 23-year-old vio- 
linist from Japan who has studied with 
Ivan Galamian and Szymon Gold- 
berg, as the soloist in the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” showed himself a 
promising artist, whose playing had 
musical sensitivity and a warm, re- 
fined tone that was at times incredibly 
sweet. Mr. Kobayashi gave the work 
a straightforward reading, which 
seemed hampered in its freedom and 
range by nervousness. One wondered 
if this music was the right vehicle, for 
his playing had a discipline and sta- 
ture in its phrasing that seemed more 
akin to the architecture of Bach, or 
the restraint of the classics, than to 
the syrupy sweetness of Lalo. 

The other high point of the pro- 
gram was the first New York per- 
formance of Paul Creston’s “Invoca- 
tion and Dance”, commissioned by the 
Louisville Orchestra and already 


played and recorded by it. Creston’s 
style is by now well-known, and this 
is one of the stronger works within its 
bounds. The lush harmonies and al- 
most oriental cast of the melodies are 
handled carefully, evading the bor- 
derline between freshness and cliché 
with apparent success. Every possible 
drop of color is squeezed from a large 
orchestra, and the ensemble gave it 
the best reading of the evening. 

Mr. Barnett held together this 
group—essentially a training orches- 
tra—with precision and efficiency. He 
was well-versed with both the Arriaga 
and Debussy scores and put their con- 
tents well ahead of any personal dis- 
play. “La Mer” is most difficult to do 
effectively, making the most of its 
colors and fitting details unobtrusively 
in place. If this reading did not cap- 
ture its essence, it was sincerely on 
the right track. —D. M. E. 


Lillian and Joseph Fuchs 
With New York Sinfonia 


New York Sinfonia, Clayton West- 
ermann, conductor. Lillian and Jo- 
seph Fuchs, violist and violinist. 
Town Hall, Jan. 23: 


Variations on a Theme ad 

Frescobaldi ar Tansman 
Symphonie Concertante, K. 364 Mozart 
Concertino for Flute and Clarinet Bloch 
Divertimento . Bartok 


The second and final concert of the 
season by the New York Sinfonia was 
exceptionally rewarding, for the play- 
ing, like the program, was first-class 
throughout. The performances had 
precision, fine balance and_ style. 
Clayton Westermann, the young con- 
ductor, in his unostentatious way not 
only had his instrumentalists under 
firm control but inspired them. The 





Murray Kormag 
Helen Kwalwasser 


beauty of the ensemble’s string tone 
and its ability to interweave contra- 
puntal strands on various tonal levels 
was evident in the Tansman, a work 
unduly neglected and worthy of re- 
peated hearing. Tansman does with 
Frescobaldi what Vaughan Williams 
did with Tallis with results that are 
just as beautiful. 

Joseph and Lillian Fuchs were the 
soloists in Mozart’s Symphonie Con- 
certante. Playing with consummate 
artistry, their performance was a 
model of how Mozart should be 
played. Since this work is a sort of 
dialogue between the instruments, Mr. 
Fuchs’s more intense and brilliant tone 
acted as a foil for the smooth, ear- 
melting suavity of his sister’s. 

To those of us who think of Bloch 
as a composer luxuriating in oriental 
splendors and glooms, the Concertino 
for Flute and Clarinet came as a sur- 
prise. This is a work of wit and 
charm. The closing fugue is as sport- 
ive as anything in all music. The 
soloists, Samuel Baron, flutist, and 


David Glazer, clarinettist, did full 
justice to Bloch’s good humor, play- 
ing with zest and sparkle. In this, as 
in the Mozart, Mr. Westermann pro- 
vided the soloists with excellent sup- 


rt. 

Bartok’s Divertimento seemed to be 
a work for which Mr. Westermann 
had an especial affinity, and his in- 
terpretation made a profound impres- 
sion. He brought out an unbeliev- 





Joseph and Lillian Fuchs 


able variety of shadowy tonal tints 
from the strings in the Molto Adagio. 
No little credit is due, too, to the con- 
certmaster who performed the difficult 
violin solo in the final movement 
with stunning virtuosity. —R. K. 


Beecham Conducts 
Symphony of the Air 
Symphony of the Air, Sir Thomas 


Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 23: 


Symphony No. 97, C major Haydn 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Josette and Yvette Roman 
- Duo-Pianists 


Town Hall, Jan. 9.—Josette and 
Yvette Roman, the comely French 
sister team who gave a delightful re- 
cital at their debut here in 1955, re- 
turned to create an even more favor- 
able impression. The sparkle, charm 
and rhythmic élan were still there 
and dominated their playing in the 
second half of the program, which 
consisted of their own arrangement 
of Ravel’s “Alborado del Gracioso”, 
Reynaldo Hahn’s nostalgic little salon 
piece “Caprice Mélancolique”, Cha- 
brier’s “Bourrée Fantastique”, and 
the “Three Andalusian Dances” by 
Manuel Infante. To these, in some- 
what similar vein, the Roman Sisters 
added several encores, including their 
own version of the “Can-Can” 
Dances of Offenbach (which again 
brought down the house as it did at 
their debut). 

They were equally successful in 
projecting the improvisatory char- 
acter of the opening Franck Pre- 
lude, Fugue and Variations. The 
rhythmic and dynamic nuances were 
set forth with a free-and-easy give 
and take, and the over-all playing of 
the work had a good deal of fonal 
splendor in it. Their Mozart Sonata 
in D (K. 448), while it lacked sub- 
tlety, always had the breath of life 
in it and was cleanly and deftly ar- 
ticulated. 

The duo-pianists gave a most con- 
vincing performance of 


_ the great 


Schubert Fantasie in C, Op. 15, 
which was heard in their own re- 
arrangement of Liszt’s setting. The 
opening and closing movements were 
projected with a dramatic intensity 
that recalled Paderewski’s playing of 
this work. The “Wanderer” theme 
on which the Adagio is based, even 
though it was constantly bandied back 
and forth from one piano to the 
other, always sang through with lyri- 
cal persuasion, and the accompany- 
ing rumblings in the bass were han- 
dled in a masterly manner as color- 
ful, impressionistic backgrounds. 





The Roman Sisters 


Festival Quartet 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Jan. 10.—When four fine artists 


unite to play chamber works, inter- 
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esting music-making is bound to re- 
sult. And if these musicians can play 
together extensively—blending their 
unique qualities into polished en- 
semble — some rare performances 
should come about. 

This is very much the case with 


was heard here for the first time, 
proved to be a worthy addition to 
the violin repertory. It is brilliantly 
virtuosic for both violin and piano 
in its corner movements, which swirl 
along in elemental fury—achieved 
largely through rhythmic rather than 





The Festival Quartet—(from the left) Szymon Goldberg, Victor Babin, 
Nikolai Graudan, and William Primrose 


the Festival Quartet. Now in its 
second year of life, it was formed by 
four artists in residence at the Aspen 
Music Festival in Colorado. They are 
outstanding soloists in their own right 
—Szymon Goldberg, violin; William 
Primrose, viola; Nikolai Graudan, 
cello; and Victor Babin, piano. And 
from two seasons of concerts, they 


| have cultivated an astute and finely- 


wrought style. : 
This concert—the Mozart G minor 


Piano Quartet, the Schumann E flat 
| major and the Brahms G minor Piano 


Quartets—pressed these points home. 
It saw playing of wide scope, yet 
filled with nuance and subtleties of 
detail—the stuff of refined artistry. 

The Mozart was kept within classi- 
cal bounds, but with no affectation 
and with great vitality. Its climaxes 
were carefully built, with controlled 
dynamics always moving the phrases 
to the high point of their contours— 
notably so in the coda of the first 
movement. 

Yet the sweep and ardor of the 
Schumann were brought to the fore, 
with rich tone and a spacious con- 
ception of the far-flung form. They 
were not pushed to excess, however; 
the exuberance of the writing was 
tempered by an elegant style of 
phrasing seldom lent to the composer. 

For this listener, the Brahms quar- 


| tet had new dimensions in the en- 


semble’s hands. The pacing was more 


| controlled than one usually hears, 


gypsy could lend this music. 


which brought out the architectural 
span of the work as well as its more 
familiar mellow, introspective feel- 
ing. The slow movement was es- 
pecially effective, with a less vibrant 
tone used in the return of the open- 
ing theme to give an almost ghostly 
air to the recapitulation. On the other 
hand, the “Rondo alla Zingarese” 
had as much robust vitality as any 


—D. M. E. 


Ruggiero Ricci . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11.—Ruggiero 
Ricci was in top form for this re- 
cital and the program he offered was 
as rewarding as the playing. The Peter 
Mennin Sonata Concertante, which 


harmonic innovations. In sharp con- 
trast is the brooding resignation of 
the Adagio semplice. Without being 
imitative this movement bears a 
stylistic resemblance to “The Alcotts” 
in Charles Ives’s “Concord Sonata”, 
and also has a haunting beauty that 
is typically American in essence. Mr. 
Ricci and his collaborating pianist 
of the evening, Artur Balsam, gave 
Mr. Mennin’s work a technically 
impeccable and glowing premiere. 
Earlier, they gave an equally search- 
ing performance of Beethoven's A 
minor Sonata, Op. 23. 

Another high spot in the evening 
was Mr. Ricci’s performance of 
Bach’s Partita in D minor for violin 
alone. Where boldness was required, 
as in the chords in the Chaconne, he 
attacked with a grand sweep of the 
bow. For once, these chords did not 
sound like impossible appendages 
tacked on to the melody for the play- 
er’s discomfort, but had a majestic 
effect. 

Paganini’s Variations for violin 
alone on Paisiello’s “Nel cor pili non 
mi sento” may be old-fashioned, but 
played with the fabulous technical 
mastery and affinity for the period 
that Mr. Ricci brought to it, it still 
had the power to charm as well as 
dazzle. —R. K. 


Natalie Ryshna . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 11—Natalie Rysh- 
na, a vision of fragile loveliness, 
is a remarkably forceful and forth- 
right pianist. She is also, apparently, 
a splendid musician of aristocratic 
tastes. All that sounds like a lot of 
praise for a young woman still in 
her mid-twenties, and it is, but Miss 
Ryshna earned every bit of it in 
this, her third New York recital. 

The program she brought with her 
was a delight. There were Beetho- 
ven’s 32 Variations in C minor, 
Schumann’s “Kinderscenen”, Proko- 
fieff’s Sonata No. 2, Ravel’s “Valses 
nobles et sentimentales” and _ the 
Toccata from his “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin”, as well as Benjamin Lees’s 
“Fantasia”, which was given its first 
New York performance. 

Equipped with a secure technique, 
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Miss Ryshna was able to play every- 
thing. save the Ravel Toccata, with 
stunning accuracy and poise. Even 
the treacherous Toccata did not fare 
too badly, but she would have done 
better to leave it alone. 


Like most of her contemporaries, 
Miss Ryshna is more convincing at 
present in strongly rhythmic, energetic 
works than in those emphasizing 
lyricism. With her, a songful episode 
like the “Traumerei” from “Kinder- 
scenen” is still something to be re- 
created within a carefully circum- 
scribed area of feeling. Beauty is 
there, to be sure, but one is never 
quite allowed to forget that its de- 
tails have been organized, in advance, 
with very special care. 

As young people mature, however, 
they become more relaxed and more 
assured and move more easily within 
the organizing patterns of their art. 
This, surely, will happen to Miss 
Ryshna, and when it does, she may 
emerge as an interpreter of truly re- 
markable power. —A. H. 


Budapest Quartet 


Vanderbilt Hall, Jan. 11.— New 
York University’s Washington Square 
Chamber Music Series presented the 
Budapest Quartet as their third event 
of the season. In Beethoven’s Quartet 
in F minor, Op. 95, the musicians 
realized the balanced, accurate en- 
semble and purity of tone for which 
they are known, though a less re- 
strained approach would not have 
been out of character. 

Bartok’s Sixth Quartet received a 
meaningful performance. The play- 
ers evoked the broad variety of 
moods and textures smoothly. The 
flowing melodies of Schubert’s A 
minor Quartet, Op. 29, were warmly 





Natalie Seinen 


wrought, and the Finale leaped with 
sprightliness. The audience was large 
and responsive. —D. B. 


Thomas McIntosh . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan.. 12, 2:30.— 
Thomas McIntosh displayed promis- 
ing talents in his second Town Hall 
recital. The G minor Prelude and 
Fugue from Book II of Bach’s “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” were clear and 
rhythmically precise. Nor was his 
grasp of structure to be gainsaid in 
this recital. Technically, one noted 
in Beethoven’s Sonata in C major, 
Op. 53, a slight tendency to tighten 
up, some inaccuracies in passage- 
work. But dexterity and accuracy 
did not pose a serious problem; his 
chief limitation, especially in the 
“Waldstein” Sonata, lay in interpre- 
tation. This was understandable, how- 
ever, Mr. McIntosh being several 
years under 21. 

His unusually strong feeling for 
contour of phrase in Chopin’s B fiat 
minor Sonata was gratifying—as it 


had been in two Brahms Capriccios. 
He did not distinguish enough be- 
tween contrasting musical ideas in 
the Finale. Ravel’s “Gaspard de la 
Nuit” ended the program. Here he 
captured the dark, vaporous beauty 
of “Le Gibet”, though “Ondine” 
needed more charm and Scarbo’s sin- 
isterness was somewhat blunted. 
—D. B. 


Brenda Miller . . . Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 12, 
5:30.—Good looks and vivid per- 
sonality, coupled with the ability to 
put a song across and a voice of 
coloristic possibilities that was ap- 
pealingly persuasive in softly sung 
passages although somewhat harsh 
in the upper register in fortissimos, 
gave a distinctive stamp to the sing- 
ing of Brenda Miller. 


Miss Miller, a capable pianist as 
well as a singer, also acted as her 
own accompanist in the second half 
of the program, which consisted of 
folk songs. The soprano offset cer- 
tain vocal shortcoming by bringing 
to her concert singing the arts of 
the chanteuse. While this did not 
justify the scoops and _ explosive 
crescendos that occasionally marred 
her otherwise excellent interpreta- 
tions, it certainly took the stiffness 
out of the usual conventional concert 
platform manner. 

With Arpad Sandor at the piano 
for the opening half of the program, 
Miss Miller offered an _ interesting 
sampling of unhackneyed songs by 
Haydn, Handel, Joseph Marx, Max 
Reger, and Sibelius, as well as 
Rusalka’s Song to the Moon, from 
Dvorak’s “Rusalka”, and Parasha’s 
Revery and Dance from Mussorgsky’s 
“The Fair at Sorotchinsk”. —R. K. 


Stanley Plummer . . . Violinist 

Town Hall, Jan. 13 (Debut). 
Stanley Plummer, a youthful violinist 
who won a National Federation of 
Music Clubs Award in 1951, threw 
his hat in the ring with considerable 
force and direction. 

The fiendishly difficult Sonata No. 
1, in G minor, for solo violin by Bach 
was a marked success. Not only did 
he traverse the fugue with aplomb, 
but the Siciliana that follows was a 
revelation. For once the Siciliana 
emerged as a stately dance with a 6/8 
pulse rather than the amorphous 
shape it often takes after the rhythmic 
rigidity of the fugue; and the con- 
cluding Presto had a linear shape that 
gave reason to its perpetual-motion- 


-like construction. 


With the post-romantics Respighi 
and Szymanowski a delicately shaped 
tone appeared, pure, not too large, 
but well focused and handled with a 
refined warmth. Poldowski’s Tango 
showed an affinity for miniatures. 

Horace Martinez was an excitable 
accompanist, but with the utmost as- 
surance, and his demeanor added to 
the total effect. —E. L. 


Yi-Kwei Sze ,. . Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Jan. 15.—Yi-Kwei Sze, 
who is no stranger to New York audi- 
ences, gave an outstanding recital. 
Possessing a voice that is remarkably 
even in quality throughout the range, 
Mr. Sze has polished his vocal re- 
sources to the point of perfection. 
This was apparent from the start, 
where the opening recitative, “Ich 
habe genug”, and the aria, “Schlum- 
mert ein, ihr matten Augen”, from 
Bach’s Cantata No. 82, were sung 
with meticulous attention to details of 
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style and phrasing. The aria was de- 
livered in a lyrical bel canto that 
caught every shade of meaning and 
never let interest slacken. 

Again, in the Schumann “Dichter- 
liebe”, which followed, every note, 
phrase and nuance, as well as the 
varying moods of these difficult songs, 
were set forth with the compelling 
artistry and imaginative .:isight. 

How much sheer beauty he could 
extract from a single phrase was per- 
haps best exemplified in his singing 
of the line “shrouded by moon’s sil- 


Yi-Kwei Sze 
ver light” in Mussorgsky’s “The 
Grave”. Anyone, hearing just this line 
alone, could not fail to realize that 
he was in the presence of a superb 
song interpreter. 

Everything else in Mr. Sze’s pro- 
gram, which included two songs from 
Prokofieff’s “Lieutenant Kije”, as well 
as first performances of “Two Chinese 
Folksongs” as arranged by Tcherep- 
nin and three new songs by Celius 
Dougherty—“Sound the Flute”, “A 
Minor Bird” and “What the Bullet 
Sang”—were sung with the same sen- 
sitive artistry. James Shomato pro- 
vided sympathetic piano accompani- 
ments for all songs except the Dough- 
erty group, which the composer 
handled dexterously himself. —R. K. 


Bach Aria Group 


Town Hall, Jan. 16.—Distinguished 
music marked this evening, which in 
another sense was an_ important, 
though sad, occasion. The concert 





came on the day of Arturo Tosca- 

nini’s death, and for Frank Brieff, 

conductor of the Bach Aria Group 

and formerly a violist with the NBC 

ao it was as he privately put 
“his own personal farewell”. 

"it was a moving evening, with a 
notable program—the Cantatas Nos. 
58 and 152, the Sonata in G major 
for flute, cello, and continuo, and 
the Concerto in C minor for oboe, 
violin, and string orchestra—and fine 
playing. Soloists included Julius 
Baker, fiute; Robert Bloom, oboe; 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Norman Far- 
row, bass-baritone; Bernard Green- 
house, cello; and Franz Rupp, guest 
pianist. / 

Miss Farrell's clear, beautiful so- 
prano was heard best in the solo 
arias of the cantatas. The one from 
No. 152 was a highpoint, marked by 
subtly soft and controlled entrances 
in the high register and an accom- 
plished blend with flute and violin. 
Mr. Farrow’s strong, clear singing 
was always in hand and steady, emi- 
nently musical. 

The G major Sonata was blended 
and well-shaped, supported by the 
refined and mellow continuo of Mr. 
Rupp and the sensitive, stylistic play- 
ing of Mr. Greenhouse. Mr. Baker 
seemed somewhat off-form, a short- 
ened breath control causing clipped 
ends to the phrases. His admirable 
tone was ever present, though, with- 
out the shrill upper edge so common 
to many flutists. 

The C minor Concerto brought 
this concert to a grateful close. Mr. 
Brieff’s tempos were comfortable, his 
conducting clear and never obtrusive 
or in the music’s way. It was a secure 
reading, rich in tone and refined in 
blend, and both orchestra and solo- 
ists seemed naturally at home in the 
style. Messrs. Bloom and Wilk made 
notable contributions; their solos in 
the second movement, coupled with 
the mellow pizzicato accompaniment, 
were oustanding. —D. M. E. 


George Koutzen ..... Cellist 


Town Hall, Jan. 17.—Assisted by 
a group from the Knickerbocker 
Chamber Players, Mr. Koutzen gave 
what amounted to a solo recital. 


Though never more than an equal 
partner in each of the four listed 
works, his musicianly leadership dom- 
inated the proceedings. 

Weber’s Trio for Flute, Cello and 
Piano received a frenetic reading. Mr. 
Koutzen, Mildred Hunt Wummer and 
Abba Bogin lit into the delightful 
piece with a buoyancy that captivated. 
Problems of balance, intonation, tim- 
ing notwithstanding, its essence was 
captured. The Concert Piece for 
Cello and String Quartet by Boris 
Koutzen presented the cello with pre- 
dominately obligato passages and oc- 
casional forays of long melodic lines. 
Again this, a busy counterpoint of no 
less than two voices, written in an 
idiomatic though nebulous style, re- 
ceived a sensitive performance. 

Louise Stone and Mr. Koutzen rose 
to shimmering heights in Meyer Kup- 
ferman’s Sonata for Two Cellos 
(1950). Full of engaging combina- 
tions and making extensive use of va- 
rious kinds of pizzicattos, it is a seri- 
ous work, deftly wrought. The re- 
cital concluded with an impassioned 
reading of the Franck Sonata in the 
cello version by Mr. Koutzen and Mr. 
Bogin. A restlessness prevailed, and 
the final canon was more angular, 
more dramatically ecstatic than when 
the music is heard as a violin sonata. 

—E. L. 


Zoltan Teszleri ..... Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18 (Debut).— 
Zoltan Teszleri, young Hungarian pi- 
anist, programmed for his Carnegie 
Hall debut two preludes and fugues 
from “The Well-Tempered Clavier”, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”, two short 
works by Bartok, and two works new 
to New York audiences. Though Mr. 
Teszleri displayed a flair for the 
piano, his playing was lacking in tech- 
nical control and rhythmic stability. 
Nor could it be said that he under- 
stood the stylistic demands of the in- 
dividual works, for the Bach, Schu- 
mann, and Beethoven were played in 
a rhapsodic fashion, often without re- 
gard to the scores’ interpretative indi- 
cations. Of the new works, Harry 
Lieberman’s “Comedia Pianistica”, 
with such titles to its movements as 

“Pianomantica — Intermezzo a la 
‘Chopinhauer’ ” and * bon soir 
la lune”, tried hard to ‘be ‘humorous 
but only sounded labored. The per- 
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former's own “La Bajadere” and 
“Danse Ballad” are salon pieces that 
imitate both Debussy “= 2 i 

— > 


Romie Sie .<...55-5 Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 18.—Louis Shub 
commanded the attention of his 
audience from the moment he seated 
himself at the piano. Both as a 
personality and as a pianist, he pre- 
sented himself as a man who is cer- 
tain of what he is doing. Mr. Shub 
chose for his opening work the 
Mozart Variations on a Minuet by 
Duport, K. 573. With a firm, but 
delicate, tone, he unfolded the form 
of this work in the deliberate manner 
that seems to characterize his playing, 
and it was ideal for this expository 
and gracefully lyric work. 

In the “Sketches in Sepia”, by 
Ernest Bloch, which followed, Mr. 
Shub was at his best. The impression- 
istic piece floated wistfully and, it 
seemed, effortlessly from his finger 
tips. The Prelude and Fugue, Op. 87, 
by Shostakovich, fared less well. The 
passagework seemed uneven and a 
trifle blurred and, in the fugue, the 
tempo seemed a bit erratic. The 
same unevenness was apparent in the 
four “Phantasiestiicke” by Schumann, 
which Mr. Shub played in the same 
reserved manner in which he had 
approached the Mozart, but which 
was less appropriate here. Particularly 
noticeable was the fact that Mr. 
Shub neglected smaller note values, 
especially in dotted rhythms, result. 
ing in a somewhat tossed-off effect. 

The second half of the program 
was begun with “Four Dance Pre- 
ludes”, by George Hurst, in their 
New York first performance. Remi- 
niscent of Renaissance and early 
Baroque dance forms, these pieces 
have an unpretentious charm that is 
delightfully refreshing. 

The largest forms on the program 
were the four Chopin Ballades. Mr. 
Shub exhibited more warmth toward 
these pieces than he previously had 
shown and the audience reciprocated 
in applauding him to three encores. 
Unfortunately, in the Ballades, as 
well as the encores, much of the pas- 
sagework was lost under the pedaling. 
Again it was in the quiet, lyric sec- 
tions that Mr. Shub excelled, where 
he played with a lucid grace which 
seems to be his forte. —M. O. 


Katherine Bacon . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 19, 2:30.—Kath- 
erine Bacon brought solid musical 
values to this Town Hall appearance, 
with a program of works equally sub- 
stantial. They included the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Schu- 
bert’s great posthumous Sonata in B 
flat, and the four Chopin Ballades, 
played as a group. 

Miss Bacon’s playing had the ac- 
complishment of an experienced and 
mature musician — well-shaped and 
sure. At the same time, it sometimes 
failed to reach the emotional depths 
of these works. 

The pianist brought an essentially 
romantic approach to the Chromatic 
Fantasy. The detailed figuration was 
minimized by pedaling the length of 
the harmonies. The concept was a 
warm, fluent one, showing less con- 
cern with rhythmic ‘clarity than with 
sweep. The opening of the fugue was 
phrased effectively, with a sustained 
piano level and careful shaping of 
small motifs. 

Sweep and breadth were fully to 
the point in the Schubert sonata. 
Miss Bacon caught what few pianists 
do in the first movement—the open- 
ing phrase, which spans the several 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Toseanini 


(Continued from page 183) 

of the New York Post and a close 
friend of Toscanini, was sent to Milan 
to sound him out and succeeded after 
some persuasion in obtaining his 
assent to the project. 

Toscanini conducted his first con- 
cert with the new NBC Symphony on 
Christmas night, 1937, in Studio 8-H 
in Radio City, Rockefeller Center, at 
10 p. m. The program was made up 
of the Vivaldi Concerto in D minor, 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, and 
Brahms’ First Symphony. The seats 
were issued by invitation, and the 
scramble for them was to remain a 
tribute to the popularity of the maes- 
tro throughout his years with the 
NBC Symphony. Artur Rodzinski, 
whom Toscanini had brought to Salz- 
burg in 1936, had engaged and trained 
the orchestra until Toscanini arrived 
to take charge, and it was a hand- 
picked ensemble chosen with no 
thought of petty economy. 


First NBC Season 


In his first season, Toscanini con- 
ducted 13 broadcasts. In 1938-39, he 
increased this to 17 and made a short 
tour as far west as Chicago. In 1940, 
he took the NBC Symphony on a 
tour of South America that embraced 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. It 
opened in Rio de Janeiro on June 19, 
just a few weeks before the 54th an- 
niversary of his famous debut there. 
In 1941, Toscanini had some disagree- 
ments with NBC officials (including 
the choice of guest conductors, always 
a sore point with him) and he was 
“on leave of absence” in the 1941-42 
season, although he did conduct five 
concerts with the NBC Symphony for 
war bond sales. In 1942, orchestral 
peace was re-established and he con- 
ducted the American premiere of 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony 
that season. 

_In the 1943-44 season occurred the 
gigantic benefit for the Red Cross at 
Madison Square Garden in New 
York, at which he conducted the com- 
bined NBC Symphony and Philhar- 
monic - Symphony. Characteristically, 
the program was devoted to music by 
Verdi and Wagner, “enemy” compos- 
ers, and Toscanini substituted the 
words “Italy, betrayed” for the words 
“Italy, my native land” in Verdi’s 
“Hymn of the Nations”. Although he 
had refused a fortune to make a com- 
mercial film for Hollywood, he made 
the film “Hymn of the Nations” as a 
contribution to the United States gov- 
ernment in 1944. On April 28, 1945, 
Mussolini met his appropriately fright- 
ful death, and lovers of Italian free- 
dom could breathe again. 


Famous Opera Broadcasts 


One of the unforgettable achieve- 
ments of Toscanini’s 17 years with 
the NBC Symphony were his per- 
formances of complete operas, which 
showed the younger generation what 
his days at the Metropolitan had been. 
Even in concert form and on the 
radio, they were overwhelmingly dra- 
matic, and the singers invariably out- 
did themselves under his inspiring 
(and merciless) baton. These produc- 
tions, split into two broadcasts, in- 
cluded Beethoven's “Fidelio” (Decem- 
ber, 1944), Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
(February, 1946), and Verdi’s “La 
Traviata” (December, 1946), “Otello 
(December, 1947), “Aida” (March, 
1949), “Falstaff” (April, 1950), and 
Un Ballo in Maschera” (January, 
1954). All of these are luckily avail- 
able in recordings, except the “Aida”, 
which is going to be released. 

In April and May, 1950, at the age 
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of 83, Toscanini set off with the NBC 
Symphony on a coast-to-coast tour of 
20 cities that was a national event. 
The miracle of this veteran artist, 
bubbling over with enthusiasm and 
energy, stirred people deeply. Except 
for his appearances on television, this 
was the only opportunity that the 
larger public of the nation had to see 
him in his last years, although he was 
known to millions through radio and 
recordings. In the fall of 1950, an 
injury to his knee forced him to 
cancel many concerts, and music-lov- 
ers everywhere were worried about 
the maestro. But the next year he was 
back again, spry as ever. Truly, this 
fiery spirit seemed indestructible. He 
conducted over 30 recording sessions 
that season, some lasting far into the 
night. 


Mrs. Toscanini’s Death 


The death of his wife in the sum- 
mer of 1951 had saddened him. He 
had married Carla di Martini in 
Milan in 1897 and his wife (who kept 
herself completely aloof from public 
life and the limelight) had watched 
over him and his triumphs for 54 
years. But he plunged into activity as 
a release. When he heard the superb 
Philharmonia Orchestra in London, 
he was so delighted that he agreed to 
conduct it in a Brahms series in the 
fall of 1952 in the new Royal Festival 
Hall. Back with the NBC Symphony, 
he ended his 1952-53 season with a 
performance of Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solemnis” that was, quite literally, 
sublime. This, too, can be heard on 
records. 

The end of this unparalleled career 
came on April 4, 1954, when he con- 
ducted the NBC Symphony in his last 
concert. He had already decided to 
retire, for it had always been his re- 
solve to stop “when the baton 
trembled in his hand”. He was grieved 
by the illness of his daughter-in-law, 
Cia Fornaroli, the noted ballet danc- 
er, which was to prove fatal, and he 
was growing increasingly restless and 
weary. 

The rehearsals for the Wagner pro- 
gram on April 4 had been stormy and 
the maestro’s famous memory was 
causing him trouble. At the concert, 
one of those dramatic moments oc- 
curred which are much more exciting 
than anything on the stage. Near the 
end of the Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser”, he was overcome by emotion 
and nervous tension and the baton 
that had beaten so inexorably for 68 
years hesitated and stopped for a 
moment. The orchestra and some of 
the audience caught their breaths, but 
he quickly took up the music and car- 
ried it to the end. He went on at once 
with the Prelude to “Die Meistersing- 
er” and at the close dropped his 
baton and left the stage, not to return. 


Letter to Sarnoff 


Toscanini had resigned secretly on 
his 87th birthday, writing to Mr. Sar- 
noff: “ . Now the sad time has 
come when I must reluctantly lay 
aside my baton and say goodbye to 
my orchestra”. He was deeply dis- 
tressed at the news that the orchestra 
was to be abandoned by the network 
and was delighted later when it 
bravely refused to give up and reor- 
ganized itself as the Symphony of the 
Air. In 1955, he returned from Milan 
to the United States to edit tapes of 
his broadcasts with the aid of his son, 
Walter. In his last months, his eye- 
sight (always poor, for he could read 
a score only by holding it close to his 
face), gave way almost completely, 
and he was eager to be released. 
Death came gently in a series of 
strokes, the first major one on New 
Year’s Day, 1957. 


WALTER TERRY of the N. Y. Herald Tribune says: 


“BEAUTIFUL AND ALTOGETHER CAPTIVATING” 


about 


Gian Carlo Menotti's 
The Unicorn, 


The Gorgon and 
The Manticore 


A Madrigal Fable for Chorus, Dancers and Orchestra. 


Seldom has a new work received such 
critical accolades as these: 


e “Provocative and absorbing.” jounson, N.Y. Post 


e “4A thumping good show...It pleases the eye, 
falls soothingly on the ear and does not balk at 
ready and aching sentiment.” 

HARRISON, N.Y. Herald Tribune 

e “Menotti produces a profound effect, deeply 
emotional and intensely human.” . 

HUME, Washington Post and Times Herald 


e “Fresh, vigorous and altogether charming.” _ 
DONNELLY, World Telegram and 5un 


© “It is an attractive fable—and a theatre piece.” 
TAUBMAN, N.Y. Times 


© “A beautifully integrated work.” : 
KASTENDIECK, N.Y. Journal American 
e The tough audience of musical pros leaped to 
their feet and called for one curtain call after 
another.” TIME Magazine 





Vocal Score .......cccccees $7.50 
PED Si cccccaciasdeccsss oO 
Chorus Parts (in preparation). 
Orchestral Material on _ rental. 





G. RICORDI & CO. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
380 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Opera Guild of Greater Miami | 
Season 4937 JVOsn ling | 
“Faust” and ‘Don Pasquale’ 
7 performances in Miami, Miami Beach and 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
with 

Metropolitan and City Center 

stars 


Emerson Buckley, Conductor 





Anthony Stivanelli, 
Stage Director 








10 performances of “Faust” and 


‘“*Hansel and Gretel” Arturo di Filippi 


performed by the University of Miami Opera Workshop 
in 10 high schools free to the young students 


courtesy of The Dade County Board of Education 
and Dade County Commissioners. 





Arturo di Filippi, Artistic Director, Opera Guild of Greater 
Miemi and Chairman Singing Dept., University of Miami, 
Fla. 

















Boston University 
Violin Artist Ensemble 


EMANUEL ONDRICEK 
Conductor 


—The only collegiate group of its kind— 


INTER-COLLEGIATE PROGRAMS 


For information write to: 


E. Ondricek, Boston University 
Violin Artist Ensemble | 
25 Blagden St., Boston 16, Mass. 














RECITALS 


in New York 





(Continued from page 200) 
statements of the first theme. Details 
were well-turned, and the long form 
of the movements sustained. Primar- 
ily, this performance suffered from a 
tendency to underplay the music in 
the effort to stress its tender side. 
And the episodic development of 
ideas could have been more varied. 
The Chopin Ballades came most to 
life. Each was individually treated, 
and Miss Bacon projected their form 
and their nuances effectively. The big 
climaxes were well-built and forceful, 
the lyrical sections singing and finely 


wrought. —D. M. E. 
Thomas Brockman .. . Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 20, 5:30.—The 


playing of Thomas Brockman has ma- 
tured considerably since his last re- 
cital in Town Hall two seasons ago. 
The young South Carolinian has been 
busy recently in Europe with recitals 
in Germany, Holland and England. 
Later this season he is to appear with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

There were only six works on the 
program, all of them complex. Paul 
Hindemith’s Third Sonata was the 
only contemporary piece. The after- 


| noon began with Schumann’s charming 
| set 


of Variations on the Name 


“Abegg”. Mr. Brockman also per- 


| formed the Schubert Sonata in B flat, 


Op. posth.; the Seventh Nocturne, Op. 
74, and the Fifth Impromptu, Op. 
102, of Fauré; and Debussy’s “L’isle 
joyeuse”’. 

Mr. Brockman’s technique has ad- 


| vanced now to the place where he can 
| successfully communicate most of the 


majesty of a major Schubert sonata. 
The crossed-hands passages in the 
Debussy were easily negotiated. He 
was at home with the dispersed har- 
monies and headlong rhythms of 
Hindemith. But the sweetness and 
subtleties of Schumann’s variations 
were important to the pianist, too, and 
he made them fresh and appealing to 
hear. A large audience showed its 
admiration for this pianist, who will 
be an important artist before many 
more years have passed. — * 


| Juilliard Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 20, 
5:30.—The Concert Society of New 
York’s fifth program of the season 
presnted the Juilliard Quartet. One 
was reminded that few ensembles can 
equal this one in proficiency of mu- 
sicianship and tonal opulence. There 
was a wholesome, forthright quality 
in its performance of Telemann’s 
Sonata in A major which well suited 
the music. 

Schubert’s Guitar Quartet in G 
major, which is predominantly in a 
joyous vein but has a poignant move- 
ment marked Lento et patetico, was 
the novelty. The guitar, mostly 
assigned an arpeggiated or chordal 
accompaniment, occasionally blos- 
soms forth into melody. Robert Koff, 
the quartet’s second violinist, played 
the guitar part ably and perceptively. 
The unusual sonority was always 
pleasant and sometimes arresting. 
The other members of the ensemble 
are Robert Mann, violin (who played 
with special eloquence in the Schu- 
bert); Raphael Hillyer, viola; and 
Claus Adam, cello. 

An intense, penetrating perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 132, completed the pro- 
gram. Fine rapport and tonal equilib- 
ium constituted only part of the 
reason for the excellence of their 


playing. Also responsible were their 
graceful phrasing and their sensitivity 
to both the lyrical and energetic 
—D B. 


aspects of the work. 





Fabian Bachrach 
Thomas Brockman 


Composers Group 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 
The following works, among those by 
six contemporary composers repre- 
sented on the program, received their 


a 


premieres: Otto Luening’s Suite for 
Double Bass and Piano; Alfred 
Pike’s “Motivations” for Piano; and 


String Quartets by Walter Cohrssen 
and Walter Mourant. Also performed 
were a group of six songs by Johan 
Franco and Ervin Henning’s Violin 
Sonata. 

Mr. Pike’s four short pieces, written 
in a mildly dissonant idiom, were 
melodious and harmonically colorful. 
Though lightweight in content, they 
made an agreeable impression. The 
limitations of the solo double bass 
stimulated Mr. Luening to find some 
interesting solutions to this challeng- 
ing problem. It was a spicy work 
written on simple, effective lines, fully 
exploiting the G_ string’s character- 
istic lyric flavor. 

Mr. Cohrssen’s quartet, on the 
other hand, was amazingly saturated 
in Romantic expression. One sin- 
cerely looks forward to the further 
development of this composer's per- 
sonal style. The Violin Sonata of 
Ervin Henning was dissonant, mono- 
chromatic and lacking in fresh im- 
pulse except for part of the slow 
movement. The adagio was poignant 
in places, expressive of almost total 
despair and isolation. Mr. Mourant’s 
quartet sounded entirely insipid and 
oversentimental to this reviewer. 

Jane Cramer, soprano, sang Mr. 
Franco’s sometimes sweet, but in- 
effectual songs. The composer ac- 
companied. The instrumentalists, 
who were exceptionally acomplished 
musicians, were Allen Barker and Al- 
Brehm, pianists; Robert Brink, 
violinist; Robert Gladstone, double 
bassist; and Leo Rybb and Albert 
Mell, violins, Sol Greitzer, viola, and 
Alexander Kouguell, cello, who made 


vin 


up the string quartet. —D. B. 
John Pidgeon ....... Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 25 (Debut).— 


John Pidgeon, in his first New York 
City recital, proved to be a well- 
trained young musician with a wide 
range of interests. He began with his 
own transcription of Handel’s Organ 
Concerto in F major. He also played 
Quincy Porter’s rewarding Piano 
Sonata, which the composer was pres- 
ent to hear, and concluded the eve- 
ning with three Liszt works: the ar- 
rangement of Wagner’s “Spinning 


(Continued on page 213) 
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Ronald A. Wilford Associates has, 

in the past, introduced several 

American artists as well as the 
Hungarian soprano, MAGDA LASZLO. 
the Italian pianist, PIETRO SCARPINI, 
and the French pantomimist, 

MARCEL MARCEAU, 

who became a Broadway sensation 

and a worldwide “name”. 


We now have the pleasure 

of announcing our expanded list 

of both American and European artists 
and attractions, and the introduction 

of the Swedish tenor, NICOLAI GEDDA. 


THESE ARTISTS AND ATTRACTIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE TO 
ALL ORGANIZED AUDIENCES 


Exclusive Management 


RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel.: Circle 6-1934 Cable: Ronwilford 


February, 1957 


ANITA CERQUETT! 5:0». 
ALDO CICCOLIND picnic 
ELLEN FAULL so enc 
DONALD GRAMM bess-boritonc 
MARGARET HARSHAW 0 pr»: 
MAGDA LASZLO sopra 
PIETRO SCARPINI ici 
MICHAEL TREE eiotinis 


> SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


THE DUBLIN PLAYERS — rie jared company 0 


players selected from Ireland’s Abbey and Gate 
Theatres 


MARCEL MARCEAU — The world’s greatest pan- 


tomimist 


NEW YORK PRO MUSICA — creven instramen. 


tal and vocal artists presenting an exciting musical 
excursion into the pages of history. 


and introducing 


NICOLAI GEDDA — Swedish-Russian lyric tenor of 


La Scala, Covent Garden, Paris and Stockholm Operas, 
and Aix-En-Provence Festival. Engaged to appear 
1957 at the Vienna Opera and Salzburg Festival. Mr. 
Gedda is well known for his many Angel and RCA 
Victor recordings. 
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Tuesday, January 15, 1957 


Donald Gramm's Recital a Long step | 
Up in a Career Worth Watching 


BY CLAUDIA CASSIDY 


I ONALD GRAMM'’S song recital in the Goodman theater 
i D last night simultaneously raised two things—money for 
the Rudolph Ganz recital hall to be opened in the 
Auditorium, and the spirits of his chilled but sizable audi- 
ence. Mr. Gramm has a beautiful voice, bass-baritone in the 
books but more lyrically basso cantante in the ear. He has 
taken the trouble to learn how to use it and to search out 
songs neither hackneyed nor precious that suit it. If wher 
| he sings them he sometimes|Gine” and the moods of Dvor- 

resembles an American ver-! 4,°¢ Gyps Song ~ 
} sion of Cesare Siepi, that does : 

} them no harm. 

j + This Latin glint was oddly, 
; Most marked in the French 
i court of appeal, in the spirited 
* aria of Caron from “ Alcestis,” 
i by the Lully who was a scul- 
j lion for La Grande Mademoi- 
} selle, until he literally turned 
; the tables. In the Italian 
realm other qualities came out 
—the dark, heroic style for 
Monteverdi's war song, the 
somber legato of Cesti’s aria 
from “Il Pomo d'Oro,” no less 
Tuscan because it was written 

+ for a Hapsburg court. 
Because his voice is alive, 
instantly communicative, and 
! of exceptional and individual 
j quality, Mr. Gramm is an in- 
| teresting singer, which is half 


er 














the battle. Plainly, he has a 
bigger voice than the beauti- 
ful but not always vocally hos- 
pitable theater could display. 
} Even so, Faure’s “En Sour- 









— ‘ + 


Ne SA 








*BECAUSE OF MR. GRAMM’S 
MANY RE-ENGAGEMENTS 
ALREADY SCHEDULED 
FOR 1957-58, 

EARLY RESERVATION 
IS ADVISABLE. 


© 
Exclusive Management 


RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-1934 + Cable: Ronwilford 
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“A BIG TALENT 
TAKING LONG STRIDES 
ON ITS WAY UP” 


































Remarkable Recognition— 
By Demand of Press and Public 


ENGAGEMENTS AND RE-ENGAGEMENTS* 


e 
ORCHESTRA 
Baltimore Symphony National Symphony 
*Boston Symphony, with Munch (4) Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Ormandy 
Charlotte Symphony 

s f ; *Pittsburgh Symphony, with 
*Chicago Symphony, with Reiner, Steinberg, deSabata (3) 

Kubelik (3) 

; ; ee San Diego Symphony, with 
*Cincinnati Symphony, with Thor Robert Shaw 

Johnson (2) 

; ; = *San Francisco Symphony, with 
*Little Orchestra Society (5) Monteux, Leinsdorf, Jorda (6) 
*Los Angeles Philharmonic, with Seattle Symphony with Katims 

Wallenstein (5) 

Shreveport Symphony 
Milwaukee Symphony 
: Spokane Symphony 
Minneapolis Symphony, with 
Dorati *re-engagement 
FESTIVAL 


Cincinnati May Festival, with 
Josef Krips 


Ann Arbor May Festival 
*Berkshire Festival—Tanglewood 
(2) *Peninsula Festival (2) 
Brandeis Festival 
*Brevard Festival (2) 
Bethlehem Bach Festival 
*Carmel Bach Festival (4) 


*Ravinia Festivai (2) 


*Hollywood Bowl, with Klemperer, 
Boult, von Beinum (4) 


*re-engagement 


SPECIAL RECORDINGS 


COLUMBIA 
Little Orchestra Society 


RCA VICTOR 
Boston Symphony 


UNICORN RECORDS 
Handel and Haydn Society 


OPERA 


New York City Opera Co. 
Leading Bass-Baritone 


Lyric Theater of Chicago 


American Opera Society (4) 


New Orleans Opera Assn. 
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DIRECT FROM IRELAND 


The famed company of players selected from 
Ireland’s world renowned Abbey and 
Gate Theaters, presenting a repertoire of great 

Irish drama. 


LAYERS 


“The Dublin Players maintain the high standard of 
acting that has long made them world famous.’ 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 







7 


“Not since the Abbey Players were here more 
than 20 years ago have Pittsburghers seen such 
perfection in group performance as marks the acting of 

the Dublin Players.” 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 


“One of the finest acting companies that has ever 
come to this country.” 
ED SULLIVAN 


“The acting, staging and direction were as near to 
perfection as one is likely to see in any theater.” 
THE DAILY CARDINAL 
University of Wisconsin 
“The rich and venerable tradition of the famous 
Abbey and Gate Theaters clings to these thespians.” 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


“The Dublin Players were an even bigger hit in 
their second Hollins College appearance.” 
ROANOKE TIMES 


“Those acting ambassadors for the Irish, The 
Dublin Players, took themselves another field 
day in their current Dallas Season.” 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 





COLLEGES ¢ UNIVERSITIES 
CONCERT SERIES 
6TH AMERICAN TOUR — 
OCT. 1957 THRU MAR. 1958 
NOW BOOKING 














Exclusive Management: RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 
CIrcle 6-1934 
Reprinted from MUSICAL AMERICA, February 1957 
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MICHAEL TREE 





A GREAT NEW VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


“Michael Tree, a young violinist of uncommon tal- petent violin virtuosi.” 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


ent and sensitivity, made his debut last night in 
Carnegie Hall. He came fully into his own with “He plays with the absorption of the early Mischa 
concerto, Elman, entering into the romantic spirit of the 


of the Khatchaturian 
“Symphonie” and achieving both the brilliant and 


the performance 
wherein his abundant virtuosity had full play.” 
the picturesque.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Michaei Tree stepped out upon Carnegie Hall 
stage lust night and made probably the most bril- 
liant young debut in the recent past. The violinist 
evidenced not one lapse from the highest possible 
musical and technical standards—which is to say 
the standards one would expect from a Milstein or 


a Heifetz. It was a debut such as one, by force of 


can seldom hea;y.” 


nature, 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Proved himself to be a violinist with a lot of 
native facility; he is innately musical and is a 


legitimate entry into the thinning ranks of com- 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


“He has a splendid left hand technique and a vital- 


ized manner of bowing. He is happily endowed... 
he plays with intelligence and musicianship 


invests his playing with tonal richness and style.” 
PITTSSUACH PRESS 


3ut the important thing is this... he will go far, 
very far. The violin is a difficult instrument, more 
difficult than the piano, for example, and great 
violinists in their twenties are rare. Michael Tree 


is among the exceptions. 
LE SOLEIL, QUEBEC 


INC 





RONALD A. WILFORD ASSOCIATES, 
Telephone: Circle 6-1934 


Exclusive Management: 
MUSICAL AMERICA 





119 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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“A rare and rewarding 
musical experience.” 


Howard Taubman, 
New York Times 
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“This is a band of de- 

voted musicians whose 
intent is clear and is car- 
ried out with competence 
and charm. They are profes- 

sionals who play and sing their 
music for whatever it is worth. 
And it is worth plenty.” Paul 
Henry Lang, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“It is music of unending variety and 
appeal, vastly alive today in the hands 
of such musicians.” Paul Hume, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald 


“Fortunate will be the music lover who has 
the opportunity to hear this unusual and 
inspiring concert.” Boston Post 


“Here for the first time, the Pro Musica won 
a warm spot in the hearts of music lovers, ... 
a richly rewarding experience and deserves re- 
peating next year.” The Capital Times, Madi- 
son, Wise. 










“_far and away the 
world’s finest performers of 
great composers who _ lived 
before the 18th century.” 
Esquire 


“The New York Pro Musica is a 
luxury group. Its appearances are 
a premium that none of us should 
resist.” Jay S. Harrison, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“TI find the Pro Musica one of the most 
exciting and stimulating musical organ- 
izations in action today.” The Berkshire 
Eagle 


“They have a wonderful time and so do we 
. spells enchantment and a musical thrill. 

Christian Science Monitor 

Recordings: COLUMBIA, ESOTERIC, 
PERIOD 

Most recent recording: COLUMBIA ML 5159 
“Vocal Music of Monteverde” 


RONALD A. WILFORD 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET. NEW YORK 19.N.Y 
CIRCLE 6-1934 CABLE. RONWILFORO 
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THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 


presents these distinguished artists for 1957-58 


MYRA HESS, panis 
GYORGY SANDOR, Pizis: 
LEONARD HUNGERFORD, Piwis: 
LILIAN KALLIR, pianist 


PIERRE FOURNIER, cellis: 
BETTY-JEAN HAGEN, tiolinis: 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
NEW YORK TRIO (piano, violin, cello) 
HELEN KWALWASSER adéLlEONID HAMBRO (violin-piano recitals) 


ELLABELLE DAVIS, soprano 
HERTA GLAZ, »ezz0-soprano 
DAVID GAREN, éenor 
NORMAN FARROW, Laritone 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


John Finley Williamson, director 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. Telephone: Clrcle 7-1408+ Cables: Africondi 
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Soloist, New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Mitropoulos Conducting, Oct. 1957 


‘Captivated her large audience with a series of performances replete with insight and imagination.” New York Times 
‘“\lost beautiful and sonorous playing. A sincere and thoughtful musician.” The Times, London 
“Truly great. Gracefulness and appeal of personality matched the quality of the performance.” //] Paese, Rome 
“Prize-winning playing.” New York Herald Tribune 
THIRD EUROPEAN TOUR, SPRING 1957 e AVAILABLE IN U.S.A. OCT. 1957—MARCH 1958 


The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Inc. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-1408 Cable address: Africondi 
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The FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-1408 


Winner of the Leventritt 
and Naumburg Awards, New 
York, 
Medal, 


and the Carl Flesch 


London. 





Soloist during 1956 with 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEBOUW 
and others 





“A masterly performance.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBU NE 


“An artist of achieved stature 
and excitingly distinctive per- 
sonality.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Flawless execution.” 


THE TIMES, LONDON 


“Already one of the first.” 


LA PATRIA, MILAN 


“The kind of tone Fritz Kreis- 
ler produced fifteen or twenty 
years ago... The musical in- 
telligence of the elect.” 


WIN NIPEG FREE PRESS 


Inc. 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Cable address: Africondi 
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The 


KROLL QUARTET 


William Kroll ¢ Louis Graeler * David Mankowitz ¢ Avron Twerdowsky 


“A performance that seemed fully to 
reveal Beethoven’s thought.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Serenity, authority, penetration and 
beauty are theirs.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Never a moment of perfunctory play- 
ing.” 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


‘The best playing we have heard this 
season.” 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


“Richly rewarding, without a single 
flaw.” 


PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTE 


Exclusive Representation: THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





Leonard HUNGERFOR 


pianist 


New York Herald Tribune 

‘“Expressively and interpretively a major pianist... . He 
speaks from the platform the unspecific yet vivid statements 
of music, and the audience is attentive and moved as a result.” 
New York Times 

“A real musician—real lyric quality, tonal subtlety and com- 
plete honesty.” 

New York World Telegram 

“Technique by the carload, the poetic grace, the sure sense 
of contrast—these too he had to offer.” 

Chicago Sun-Times 

“He disclosed expert understanding of his medium and nota- 
ble comprehension of the music he performed. . . . The key- 
board sang.”’ 

Washington Evening Star 


“The very epitome of Schubert, glowing with the eloquence 
of genius and the poignancy of loneliness.” 


Australian-Far Eastern Tour, Spring- 
Summer, 1957. Europe, Fall, 1957. 
Available, U.S., November-April, 
1957-58. 


Photo: C. C. Fisherty STEINWAY PIANO 


Exclusive Representation: THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone: CIrcle 7-1408 Cable: Africondi 
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Florence May Festival 
Future Held in Doubt 


By RecINALD SMITH BRINDLE 


Florence.—At the time of writing, 
I am faced with a paradox: The com- 
paratively new AIDEM Society is 
able to announce an ambitious, de- 
tailed program to be given during the 
big tourist season next summer, 
while the long-established Maggio 
Musicale (Florence May Festival or- 
ganization), which seems to be fight- 
ing for existence, is unable to say a 
word about the 1957 May Festival. 

Readers may remember the fine 
plan first announced for the 1956 





Foto Bazzechi 
An AIDEM concert with Fritz 
Mahler conducting at the Pitti 
Palace 


May Festival—a panorama of Euro- 
pean music in the significant pre-1914 
epoch—which ultimately had to be 
abandoned in favor of a standard 
repertoire schedule because of de- 
layed government support. 

The organizers of the May Festival 
have their hands tied, and the glory 
it once knew is threatened with ex- 
tinction through lack of timely gov- 
ernmental action. We in Florence 
look on with anxiety; the fate of the 
“Maggio” hangs on a thread. Is it to 
continue its former voyage of dis- 
covery, or is it to degenerate into 
just another hack repertoire season? 

The AIDEM Society, on the other 
hand, has planned an attractive 1957 
program for the summer evening con- 
certs in the cortile of Palazzo Pitti, 
which year by year have met with 
ever greater success. Next summer, 
there will hardly be an evening with- 
out symphony concerts, ballets, or 
recitals to entertain the tourist popu- 
lation, with its large share of Amer- 
icans. 

Conductors contracted for sym- 





phony concerts include Max Rudolf, 
Jascha Horenstein, Victor Desarzens, 
Rudolf Moralt, Antal Dorati, Otmar 
Nussio, and Erich Leinsdorf, as well 
as Herbert Albert, Carlo Zecchi, and 
Angelo Ephrikian, who have already 
been frequent AIDEM visitors. Spe- 
cial programs will include a concert 
dedicated to Gershwin and another to 
symphonic jazz, both absolute novel- 
ties for sedate, old Palazzo Pitti! 
Another concert is to be built around 
“water music” and the Pitti fountains. 

A one-week piano festival, a new 
venture, ought to be a drawing-card, 
for it has scheduled artists such as 
Clara Haskil, Pietro Scarpini, Arturo 
Benedetti Michelangeli, Nikita Maga- 
loff, Alexander Uninsky, Daniel 
Wayenberg, and Nicolai Orloff. Vio- 
lin concerto soloists will include Gio- 
conda da Vito, Pina Carmirelli, and 
Antonio Ferraresi. 


Dance Prominent 


The dance, too, is to have a promi- 
nent place in this atmospheric set- 
ting, and numerous evenings are to 
be given over to Tatiana Gsovsky’s 
Berlin Ballet, the Balletto Rosario, 
and Nives Poli. 

Completing the list of AIDEM 
summer offerings will be organ re- 
citals, choral concerts, and recitals 
by various instrumentalists — guitar- 
ists, duo-pianists, and so on. 

There is no doubt that this new 
organization is very lively, and that 
it is rapidly achieving prime impor- 
tance here in the period that really 
counts, the tourist season. Consider- 
ing the encouragement it gave to 
young composers last year, one must 
wish it well; for while it is easy to 
found a society on Beethoven, it is 
more difficult to found one that ex- 
pects to do justice to contemporary 
music. 

Not to be forgotten is the Septem- 
ber opera season AIDEM has pre- 
sented at the Pergola Theater in 
conjunction with the Milan Lyric 
Training Theater and the Spoleto 
Experimental Theater. It is to be 
hoped that this activity will be con- 
tinued in 1957. 

Last year, we saw many young 
singers given opportunities to prove 
their worth, and if, as is only natural, 
they often revealed a lack of experi- 
ence, some of them also demon- 
strated amazing vocal quality and 
potential. 

Claudia Parada and Achille Bras- 


Make Your Operatic Debut in Italy 


50 performances in principal cities in Italy during Spring 1957, plus Summer and Autumn seasons. 
Ideal for career-development of American singers. Performances guaranteed for audition winners. 


For information address: Mrs. Bernardo DeMuro Music Studio, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 





Act III of “Andrea Chenier” in Florence. Gianni Dal Ferro in the title 
role is seen in the center 


chi appeared in “Tosca”, Ornella 
Jachetti and Giuseppe Caprino were 
heard in “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
Lorenzo Sabatucci and Géiuliana 
Tavolaccini in “L’Amico Fritz”, and 
Gianni Dal Ferro and Isello Favati 
in “Andrea Chenier”. Government 
support for these operas was by no 
means lavish, and they did not, of 
course, compare in magnificence with 
the “Maggio” productions. 

The Florence Amici della Musica 
continues its vital contribution to 
chamber music with its international 
array of performers. We have been 
very impressed recently with the 
American Fisk Jubilee Singers, the 
Negro choir under the direction of 
John Work, which astonished every- 
one by singing with a well-nigh per- 
fect unity. 

The Piccola Accademia Musicale 
Orchestra, under Newell Jenkins, con- 
tinues its international activity, while 
the Gruppo Strumentale Geminiani, 
under Olinto Barbetti, has given con- 
certs of baroque Italian music in 
Florence, Lucca, and _ provincial 
towns. 

A new instrumental group has 
been founded by the baroque music 
specialist Rolf Rapp. Called Com- 
plesso Fiorentino di Musica Antica, 
it specializes in performances on 
authentic instruments of the period. 
Mr. Rapp himself plays the lute, 
harpsichord, and recorder. Other 
players also perform on _ recorders, 
the viola d’amore, viola da gamba, 
and other string instruments played 
with baroque bows. 

Having already toured in Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Austria, 
the ensemble is adding Germany and 
Yugoslavia to its itinerary this sea- 
son. It is also engaged to make re- 
cordings for London Decca. Pro- 
grams include concertos for recorder 
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by Vivaldi, Scarlatti, Telemann, and 
Marcello and harpsichord concertos 
by Giordani, Bach, and Nichelmann. 
Mr. Rapp and his wife, Nives Poli, a 
ballerina at La Scala, have also de- 
vised interesting programs of lute- 
accompanied dances common to 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and England 
during the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Salzburg Festival 
Outlines Program 


Salzburg.—A preview of the 1957 
program for the Salzburg Festival was 
released in December by the manage- 
ment board. Listed in it are the con- 
ductors Eduard van Beinum, Karl 
Bohm, Herbert von Karajan, ‘Joseph 
Keilberth, Josef Krips, Rafael Kube- 
lik, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Bernhard 
Paumgartner, George Szell, and 
Bruno Walter. 

The first German-language _ per- 
formance of Rolf Liebermann’s opera 
“Schule der Frauen” will be con- 
ducted by George Szell. New presen- 
tations of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” and 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” are to be directed 
by Herbert von Karajan. The Mozart 
repertoire of the festival will be under 
the direction of Karl B6hm and Josef 
Krips, with presentations of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”, “Cosi fan tutte”, 
and “Die Entfiihrung”’. Richard 
Strauss’s “Elektra” is to be conducted 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

The festival will include three ballet 
performances, ten orchestral concerts, 
two concerts of contemporary music, 
four solo performances, five vocal 
recitals, five chamber concerts, four 
concerts in the Salzburg Cathedral, 
and a recital to be given by the Vien- 
na Hofmusikkapelle. As last year, the 
Strasbourg Cathedral Choir is sched- 
uled to sing. 
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Song” and Schubert’s “To Be Sung 
on the Water”, and the “Transcenden- 
tal Etude” No. 10, in F minor. 

There was some good playing in 
Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 109, in E 
major, and intelligent interpretations 
of pieces by Chopin and Rachmanin- 
off. Mr. Pidgeon, a native of Yon- 
kers, will be more interesting to hear 
when his talent for interpretation 
broadens and when he has a better 
grasp of style. —W. L. 


Louise Tayengco ..... Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25 (Debut).— 
Louise Tayengco, young Philippine 
pianist, made her debut at this recital. 
An element of novelty was her use of 
the musical texts, with a page turner. 
Her program was made up of two 
works by Bach; the Beethoven “Wald- 
stein” Sonata; a Chopin group; and 
pieces by Mozart, Schubert, and Liszt. 
She also played a work called “May- 
on” (named after a volcano in the 
Philippines) by F. Buencamino, Sr., 
and her own “Romance”. —N. P. 


Myra Hess .......... Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26, 2:30.—All 





in New York 


Hess. It was an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram, identical to the one she gave 
last fall at the Edinburgh Festival. 
Beethoven is one of Dame Myra’s 
never-ending interests. She knows all 
that a dedicated performer can ab- 
sorb and impart in a lifetime of 





Dame Myra Hess 


study. Yet her approach to these 
sonatas is as if she were discovering 
their challenges and pleasures for the 
first time. 

The program featured three sonatas 


1821 (the Sonata in A flat, Op. 110). 
The “Appassionata” Sonata was the 
final work for the afternoon, which 
began with the Variations in F major, 
Op. 34. In the early Beethoven, the 
playing was appropriately small-scale. 
In the thunderous climax of the “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, Dame Myra was 
all-powerful. She played the closing 
Presto measures of the concluding 
movement with astonishing speed and 
accuracy. 

The audience responded to her 
stimulating personality with long ap- 
plause and cheers. Dame Myra gave 
as encores the familiar “Fiir Elise” 
and the Bagatelle in E flat, Op. 33. 

ys 


Contemporary Series 


Third Street Music School Settle- 
ment, Jan. 27.—The Third Street Mu- 
sic School Settlement, a block from 
the Bowery on the city’s depressed 
East Side, launched a truly auspicious 
series of contemporary music with 
this concert. It was the first of four 
which will run through April, and its 
programs promise more substantial 
fare than many of modern music held 
in the fashionable halls. 

The evening featured works by 
Roger Sessions, Donald Martino, 
Luigi Dallapiccola, Gunther Schuller, 
and Edward Steuerman. Four pieces 
from Sessions’ “From my Diary” 
were given a searching interpretation 


marked the playing, with melodic 
lines and inner voices always clear 
and contrasts between the pieces well 
defined. 

Donald Martino’s “Set for Clarinet 
in Three Parts” achieved that most 
difficult and elusive goal of solo. pieces 
—making music that is interesting as 
well as virtuosic. Indeed, these were 
both, for the writing had some fiend- 
ish passages—in the technique of the 
instrument, however—and it  ex- 
ploited to the full the textures and 
effects of the clarinet. The style was 
tonal and highly chromatic, with 
traces of Bartokian mannerisms in the 
second piece and the drives and 
rhythms of jazz in the third. The 
long, lyrical line in the slow move- 
ment was skillfully shaped, varied 
rhythms avoiding what could be dull 


’ sequential extensions, and yet clearly 


growing from basic melodic germs. 

Mr. Dallapiccola accompanied Va- 
larie Lamoree, soprano, in his “Quat- 
tro Liriche di Antonio Machado”, set 
to four texts by the Spanish poet. 
They were refined settings, impres- 
sionistic in character and with long, 
singing lines and melismas that had 
roots in Italian tradition, especially so 
in the second song. Sensitive and 
imaginative, they made effective con- 
trasts, with the hard, pungent 
sonorities of the third serving as a 
climax to the cycle. 

The first part of Gunther Schuller’s 
Recitative and Rondo for Violin and 


of Carnegie Hall’s seats were sold for 
the annual recital by Dame Myra 


covering the period from 1798 (the 
Sonata in D major, Op. 10, No. 3) to 


by Russell Sherman, pianist. 


tone and _ sustained 


intense mood 


Piano varied between lyrical passages 
(Continued on page 216) 


A soft 
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MODERN CONCERTOS 


Solos with Piano Reductions on Sale (all Orchestrations on Rental) 


Piano Concertos Nos. 1, 2 & 3 (each 7.50) 

Violin Concerto (5.00); Viola Cencerto (3.50) 
Rhapsodies Nos. 1 & 2 for Violin (each 2.50) 
Concerto Quasi Una Fantasia, for Piano (4.50) 
*Violin Concerto (5.00); Viola Concerto (or 


*Romantic Fantasy- for Violin and Viola (7.50) 
Concerto Symphonique, for Piano (6.00) 


Piano Concerto (4.25); Violin Concerto (5.00) 
Diversions for Piano (Left Hand) (4.50) 


*Piano Cencerto (4.25); Clarinet Concerto (2.50) 
*Cello Concerto (5.50) ; Clarinet Concerto (3.00) 


*Grand Fantasia and Toccata for Piano (3.00) 
Piano Concertos Nos. 1 & 2 and Violin Concerto 


*Violin Concerto (2.50) ; Sinfonietta Giocosa, for 
Piano Concerto (3.75); Violin Concerto (4.50) 
Piano Concertos Nos. 2 & 3 (each 2.50), No. 5 
Violin Concertos Nos. 1 (3.00), & 2 (3.50) 
Piano Concertos Nos. 1, 2 & 3 (each 2.00) 


Fantasie de Concert, for Violin (2.50) 


Horn Concerto No. 2 (3.00); Oboe Concerto 


Duet Concertino, for Clarinet and Bassoon (3.50) 
Panathenaenzug, for Piano (Left Hand) (3.50) 


BARTOK 
BENJAMIN 
Sonata) (3.75) 
BLOCH 
Violin Concerto (5.00) 
BRITTEN 
Scottish Ballad, for 2 Pianos (3.75) 
COPLAND 
DALLAPICCOLA Piccolo Concerto, for Piano (3.25) 
FERGUSON Piano Concerto (3.00) 
FINZI 
GLAZOUNOFF 
(each 4.50) 
Concerto-Ballata for Cello (2.00) 
—* *Piano Concerto (3.75) 
*Piano Concerto (in preparation) 
MALKO * ; 
MARTINU Clarinet Concerto (1.50) 
Piano (5.00) 
PFITZNER 
PISTON Violin Concerto (4.00) 
PROKOFIEFF 
(3.00) 
Cello Concerto No. 1 (4.00) 
RACHMANINOFF 
RIMSKY- Piano Concerto (3.00) 
0 
K Horn Concerto (2.00) 
SCRIABIN i ; 
STRAUSS Piano Concerto (4.50) 
(4.50) 
STRAVINSKY 


Piano Concerto (3.50); Capriccio, for Piano 
(2.50) 


*—Recent Publication 


RECENT VOCAL SOLOS WITH ORCHESTRA 


BRITTEN 
COPLAND 
KODALY 
PROKOFIEFF 
PURCELL 


STRAUSS 
STRAVINSKY 


Vocal Scores on Sale 


Lute Song from “Gloriana”—Tenor (.75) 

Old American Songs, 2 Sets—Medium (each 1.50) 

Two Songs, Op. 5—Bass (2.00) 

Ugly Duckling, Op. 18—Mezzo Soprano (2.00) 

Suite from “Orpheus Britannicus” (arr. Britten) 
—High (2.00) 

Four Last Songs—Soprano (each .75) 

Two Poems Three Japanese Lyrics—High (1.75) 

Two Poems of Verlaine—Baritone (each .75) 


RECENT CHAMBER AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


BRITTEN 


HOWELLS 
KODALY 


MARTINU 


MENNINI 
RACHMANINOFF 
ROSEN 


TCHEREPNIN 


CAAMANO 
CASTRO 

DE HARTMANN 
MEDTNER 
NABOKOFF 
ORREGO-SALAS 


PANUFNIK 
ROREM 
WILLIAMSON 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


Canticle No. 3 (Still Falls the Rain) for Tenor, 
Horn & Piano (3.00) 

Sonata for Clarinet and Piano (3.00) 

String Quartet No. 1, Op. 2 ¢Pocket Score 1.75; 
Parts 5.00) 

String Quartet No. 2, Op. 10 (Pocket Score 1.75; 
Parts 5.00) 

Rondos—Oboe, Clar., Bassoon, Trumpet, 2 Vio 
lins & Piano (Pocket Score 2.00; Parts 7.50) 

Serenade No. 1—Clar. Horn, 3 Violins & Viola 
(Pocket Score 1.00; Parts 2.25) 

Serenade No. 2—2 Violins & Viola (Pocket Score 
-75; Parts 1.75) 

Serenade No. 3—Oboe, Clar., 4 Violins & Cello 
(Pocket Score 1.50; Parts 2.75) 

String Quartet No. 6 (Pocket Score 2.00; Parts 
7.50) 

Sonatina for Cello and Piano (2.00) 

Trio Elegiaque—Violin, Cello & Piano (4.50) 

String Quartet No. 1 (Complete 5.00) (Fromm 
Foundation Award) 

Songs and Dances for Cello and Piano (2.50) 


RECENT PIANO SOLOS 


Six Preludes, 2 Vols. [1-4 (1.25); 5-6 (1.50)] 
Ten short Pieces (1.00) 

Two Nocturnes (1.25) 

Sonata No. 1, Op. 5 (2.50) 

Sonata No. 2 (2.00) 

Suite No. 1, Op. 14 (1.75) 

Ten Simple Pieces (in 2 Volumes — each .75) 
Six Miniature Studies (1.50) 

Sonata No. 2 (2.00) 

Sonata (1.75) 


30 West 57th St., New York City 19 
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Change in London Audience 


(Continued from page 162) 

most of its concerts has been adhered 
to. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (BBC) Symphony is now 
generally invited to appear once each 
season. 

The Royal Choral Society, which 
grew out of the choir organized by 
Gounod in 1871 for the opening of 
the Royal Albert Hall, changes little. 
Their programs vary hardly at all 
from year to year—the inevitable 
“Messiah”, “Elijah”, and “The 
Dream of Gerontius”, invariably con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent, and 
sung with the assistance of the usual 
British oratorio soloists. 

The London Symphony, founded 
in 1904 by disgruntled members of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, has 
shown a remarkable new spirit dur- 
ing the last two seasons. Their stand- 
ard of playing has improved, and 
their programs are among the most 
interesting in London. Directed by a 
nine-member committee of its own 
members, the organization works in 
association with the Arts Council. 

Although the appearances of Ru- 
dolf Kempe, Sir John Barbirolli, 
Josef Krips, Jascha Horenstein, and 
Leopold Stokowski during the cur- 
rent season insure varied programs, 
the appointment of a permanent con- 
ductor would surely benefit the or- 
chestra, which has been depending 
entirely upon guests for the past few 
seasons. 

The London Philharmonic has 
now wholly lost the character it had 
in its great days under Beecham in 
the 1930s. Then, it played not only 
in the concert hall, but also in the pit 
at Covent Garden. Under the direc- 
tion of Wilhelm Furtwiangler, Victor 
De Sabata, and Bruno Walter in the 
immediate postwar period, it regained 
some of its prestige. In recent sea- 
sons, however, despite the fact that 
Sir Adrian Boult has been its regular 
conductor, it rarely rises above dull 
mediocrity. 


Schwarz to BBC Symphony 


The BBC Symphony is now play- 
ing its last season under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. He is to be succeeded in the 
autumn by Rudolf Schwarz, conduc- 
tor of the City of Birmingham Or- 
chestra. Mr. Schwarz’s rapid rise to 
fame since he was literally pulled 
off a pile of bodies at Belsen at the 
end of the war has been one of the 
most gratifying developments of post- 
war British music. Under Sir Mal- 
colm, the orchestra has had its ups 
and downs; this season is one of its 
better ones. The BBC is one of the 
few organizations that can afford to 
sponsor novelties and new works, 
and there has been no lack of these 
in recent years. It remains to see how 
Mr. Schwarz’s appointment will alter 
the BBC pattern of music-making. 

The most artistic and fascinating 
of the London orchestras is the Phil- 


harmonia. American readers know it 
from recordings and from having 
heard it in the flesh during its Amer- 
ican tour last season. Founded pri- 
marily as a recording orchestra by 
Walter Legge, it can afford to pay 
high salaries and so attracts the finest 
instrumentalists. With Herbert von 
Karajan occupied mostly in Vienna, 
Berlin, and Milan, it is Otto Klemp- 
erer who has now become virtually 
the permanent conductor of the 
Philharmonia. 

This season he is presiding over 
five of eight concerts, with Rudolf 
Kempe, Thurston Dart, and Paul 
Kletzki directing the remaining three. 
Most of the works played are from 
the standard repertoire, and eventu- 
ally they find their way onto our 
Columbia (in America, Angel) rec- 
ords. Mr. Legge has now announced 
the formation of a Philharmonia 
Chorus to participate in these con- 
certs and recordings. The chorus is 
to be trained by Wilhelm Pitz, the 
Bayreuth chorus master. 

With the exception of the BBC 
Symphony, all these major orches- 
tras accept engagements from other 
concert organizations. They can be 
heard throughout the season in series 
such as the Harold Holt International 
Celebrity Concerts, the New Era 
Concerts, and the Beecham Concerts, 
all of which have long been in exist- 
ence. 


Edinburgh Festival 


The directorship of the Edinburgh 
Festival changed hands last year, 
when Ian Hunter was succeeded by 
the young Robert Ponsonby, former- 
ly of Glyndebourne. Mr. Ponsonby’s 
first year at Edinburgh (1956) was 
a success, and 1957 promises to offer 
the most exciting festival there since 
1950. The Piccola Scala, from Milan, 
is to bring “La Sonnambula”, “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto”, “Don Pas- 
quale”, and a Menotti double-bill 
comprising “The Med:um” and 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball”. 

The Glyndebourne Company seems 
to have transferred its allegiance 
from Edinburgh to Liverpool, where 
its short, but successful season in 
September is to be repeated. John 
Pritchard, who conducts a great deal 
at Glyndebourne, is also the con- 
ductor of the Liverpool Orchestra, 
one of the few good provincial 
bodies. 

The Birmingham Orchestra, of 
course, is good too, and Manchester’s 
prize possession is the Hallé Orches- 
tra conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow share the 
Scottish Orchestra, which now faces 
its last season under Karl Rankl, who 
is to be succeeded by Hans Swarow- 
sky, of Vienna. The only permanent 
orchestra in the South is the Bourne- 
mouth Symphony, which is con- 
ducted by Charles Groves. The fore- 
going list actually represents the sum 


total of the non-London orchestras. 

London is the home of the two 
permanent opera companies in exist- 
ence in Great Britain: those of 
Covent Garden and the Sadler’s 
Wells Theater. The Glyndebourne 
Opera is a festival company, the Carl 
Rosa Company is a homeless organi- 
zation touring the provinces, and the 
English Opera Group functions only 
a few weeks each year, as does the 
Welsh National Opera Company. 

These operatic organizations have 
changed little in personnel and direc- 
tion during the past few years. David 
Webster, the Earl of Harewood, and 
Rafael Kubelik direct the destinies of 
Covent Garden; Norman Tucker, 
with the young conductors Leo 
Quayle and Alexander Gibson, is re- 
sponsible for Sadler’s Wells; Vittorio 
Gui and John Pritchard are in charge 
of most of Glyndebourne’s opera- 
tions, with the excellent Carl Ebert 
as artistic director and the beneficent 
John Christie remaining in the back- 
ground. 

If the institutions remain virtually 
unchanged, the audiences are ever- 
changing. Before the war, Covent 
Garden was the home of London 
society during the “season”, that is, 
from May to July. Boxes were taken 
by subscription, evening dress was 
indispensable, and performances gen- 
erally began at 8 or 8:30 to finish 
around midnight. 


Covent Garden 


Nowadays, except for first nights, 
society does not favor Covent Gar- 
den. They look on opera in English 
with suspicion, and they probably 
resent both the nationalization and 
democratization of what they once 
regarded as their own form of enter- 
tainment. The new middle classes 
now favor Covent Garden. They 
come dressed any old way on most 
nights, push their raincoats under 
their seats, and munch their candy 
not only in the intervals, but during 
performances. The latter now begin 
at 7 p.m. and are over by 10. As 
ever, the amphitheater and gallery 
house the real enthusiasts, who ruth- 
lessly tear the performances to pieces, 
comparing them with “the good old 
days”. But at least they do come, 
and they do listen. 

Similarly, none of the major con- 
cert organizations now rely on sub- 
scription series. It is true that the 
Royal Philharmonic does have a sub- 
scription series, but by and large, 
seats are sold separately for all con- 
certs. The postwar audience will 
simply not buy a series of events. 

In former days, the Queen’s Hall 
had, on the whole, a smarter audi- 
ence than that now seen at the Royal 
Festival Hall, which draws a good 
two-thirds of its public from the 
southern suburbs of London. Popular 
concerts—good, bad, and indifferent 
— are thronged at weekends. The 
younger generation is passionately in- 
terested in personalities, and this 
passion is even catered to with a 





number of musical publications of 
the “movie magazine” variety. 

Concert and opera audiences rare- 
ly overlap; they differ entirely except 
for a small body of serious musical 
amateurs that takes an interest in 
both kinds of music. The opera and 
ballet audiences also differ. Glynde- 
bourne, with its snob appeal, has 
taken the place of Covent Garden in 
the summer. The Glyndebourne 
“regular” rarely goes to Covent 
Garden. 

In the opera house, as in the con- 
cert hall, the public tends to shy 
away from novelties. Yet things often 
happen to confound promoters. An 
all-Richard Strauss program, Ber- 
lioz’s “Harold in Italy”, or an old- 
fashioned Wagner concert can always 
insure capacity audiences when con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Yet, 
the excellent Covent Garden “Otel- 
lo”, which drew seven capacity 
houses during 1955-56 season, and 
which was even better performed this 
season, failed to sell out this time. 
It will be interesting to see whether 
Maria Callas, whose performances in 
“Norma” in 1952 and 1953 created a 
furor, can again attract sold-out 
houses when she returns to Covent 
Garden shortly. 


Lack of Attendance 


Despite all that has been said and 
written to the contrary, one has the 
feeling that London does not have 
the large intelligent musical public 
that was thought to have grown up 
after World War II. There are just 
not enough people to fill all the con- 
certs, and there are not enough 
operagoers to use up the ceaseless 
repetitions of “The Magic Flute” and 
“La Bohéme”. 

One is more and more convinced 
that there is too little intelligent con- 
cert and opera attendance. The right 
kind of attitude exists on the part 
of the managers and administrators, 
but there is the danger that if the 
public does not respond, we will soon 
be back in the old unadventurous rut. 


Scottish Concerts 


(Continued from page 164) 
should be selected annually to grace 
the Edinburgh Festival, whose spon- 
sors can never be accused of any 
form of local or national bias! 
During the year, there has been a 
steady flow of chamber music and 
vocal and instrumental pieces by the 
younger school of Scottish compos- 
ers. Some of these, alas, are living in 
London, far from their native land. 
No unusual works of significance 
have been offered here, but the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra and the Scottish 
National Orchestra (the latter soon 
to come under the direction of Hans 
Swarowsky) have played a_ wide 
selection of standard and modern 
compositions in concerts’ given 
throughout the year. : 
Over 30,000 people from factories, 
the trades, and professions have en- 
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joyed the best in music from the 
Scottish National Orchestra and fam- 
ous soloists in a relatively recent 
series of industrial concerts. These 
events, presented at low prices, are 
being extended throughout Scotland 
during the current season. 

The BBC has formed a choral 
society for the performance of large- 
scale choral-orchestral works with its 
Glasgow-based symphony orchestra, 
and many fine young singers have 
been attracted to it. 

In the fields of opera and ballet, 
there have been some excellent pro- 
ductions, especially in the cities, but 
no co-ordinated national effort in 
these areas of activity has yet been 
attempted. 

The music of the bagpipe, played 
by kilted bands, whose sounds have 
stirred Scots to deeds of valor on the 
world’s battlefields, is still a live and 
vigorous force in Scotland, as it is 
abroad. But the Scottish schoolboy 
or girl can now also lay hands on a 
violin, trumpet, or any orchestral in- 
strument under the guidance of a top 
tutor. 

High school, college, and univers- 
ity orchestras and choirs win recruits 
from rock ’n’ roll, offering equally 
good outlets for high spirits—and 
high ideals. Last September, a con- 
cert demonstrated vividly the high 
standard reached in Glasgow, when 
the city schools’ orchestra played a 
program that included Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, as well as concertos 
for bassoon and violin. 

Nationwide talent - searching pro- 
vides recruits for the National Youth 
Orchestra of Great Britain, whose 
engagements include an Edinburgh 
Festival concert and a Continental 
tour. 

Concerts by individual celebrities 
have more or less ceased here, at 
least temporarily. The attractions of 
television, the need for economy, and 
the reluctance of concert promoters 
to take risks all contribute to this 
state of affairs. But there is consola- 
tion in the weekly concerts of the 
Scottish National Orchestra to live 
audiences, as well as those of the 
radio orchestra under the direction of 
Ian Whyte. 


Barzin Conducts 
Pasdeloup Orchestra 


Paris—Leon Barzin, currently on 
sabbatical leave from the National 
Orchestral Association, conducted the 
ce Orchestra in Paris on Jan. 





Stephens Orr 
Hans Swarowsky, who has been ap- 
pointed musical director and prin- 
cipal conductor of the Scottish 
National Orchestra 


Winters Eve 
Danced in Lisbon 


Lisbon.—The American Ballet 
Theatre gave the world premiere of 
the new ballet “Winter’s Eve” on Jan. 
16 at the San Carlos Opera House. 
Nora Kaye and John Kriza portrayed 
the principals in the new ballet, 
which has music by Benjamin Britten 
and choreography by Kenneth Mac- 
Millan. 

The American troupe is finishing a 
tour of the Middle East and Europe 
under State Department auspices. 





Resurgence of Zarzuela 


Noted in Madrid 


By Antonio I¢LEsIAs 


Madrid.—The zarzuela is a play 
in which singing and speaking alter- 
nate. It resembles the French opéra 
comique, although its character is 
authentically Spanish by inspiration, 
manner, and lyric essence. Dating 
from the 17th century, it was very 
much cultivated in Spain until some 
years ago, with enormous enthusiasm 
among our audiences. Little by little, 
with the arrival of the cinema, the 
Madrilenian theaters began to dis- 
appear. 

In 1955 it was said that the Teatro 
de la Zarzuela de Madrid would meet 
the same fate; it was to be destroyed, 
in order to build in its place a block 
of apartment houses. The Sociedad 
General de Autores de Espafia came 
forward at this point, and by its aid 
the old theater was replaced by the 
most modern theater of Madrid. In 
the 100th year of its existence, a new 
Teatro de la Zarzuela de Madrid has 
arisen, with the most modern techni- 
cal equipment. 

Last October this theater was in- 
augurated with Vives’ “Dofia Francis- 


Ballet in “Dona Francisquita” at 
the Teatro de la Zarzuela in Madrid 
Gyenes 


quita”, first performed more than 30 
years ago. It was a big musical event 
then for Spain’s capital, and today, 
with two daily performances, the 
Teatro de la Zarzuela is filled with a 
public interested in this music. 

The artistic management of the 
theater is handled by José Tamayo. 
Odén Alonso is the musical director, 
assisted by José Antonio Alvarez Can- 
tos in charge of the orchestra, and 
José Perera, the choir. Singers in 
various zarzuela roles so far have 
been sopranos Ana Maria Olaria and 
Lina Huarte; mezzo-sopranos Ana 
Maria Iriarte, Inés Rivadeneyra, and 
Angeles Nistal in “Aurora, la Bel- 
trana”; and Sélica Pérez Carpio in 
“Dofia Francisca”; tenors Alfredo 
Kraus, Carlos Munguia, and Agustin 
Godoy in “Fernando”; Anibal Vela in 
“Don Matias”; and Gerardo Monreal 
in “Cardona”. They have worked with 
a fine choir of singers, as well as ac- 
tors, dancers, and splendid scenery 
and choreography. 

Besides the zarzuela, the manage- 
ment of the theater is sponsoring a 
concert series. The first, in collabora- 
tion with the Spanish Musical Youth 
—who commemorated by this their 
100th concert — was dedicated to 
Manuel de Falla on the tenth anni- 
versary of his death. The program 
had an orchestral version of “El 
Amor Brujo”; his Concerto for six 
solo instruments; and “El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro”, magnificently staged. 
The Orquesta de Camara de Madrid 
was under the leadership of Odén 
Alonso. 


Vienna Philharmonic 
Awarded Mozart Medal 


Salzburg—The City of Salzburg 
has awarded the Vienna Philharmonic 
the “Great Golden Medal of the Mo- 
zart City of Salzburg”, in recognition 
of the orchestra’s long and outstand- 
ing services in connection with the 
Salzburg Festival. The ceremonial 
conferral of the’medal took place on 
Dec. 15, 1956, on the occasion of the 
Official closing of the 1956 Mozart 
Memorial Year, in the Vienna City 
Hall. 
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» Chicago 


Stone-Camryn School of Ballet 


Complete training in 
Classical Ballet, Character & 
Pantomime for the 
Contemporary Theatre 

185 West Madison Street 





Elizabeth Wysor 


Opera, concert recording 
contralto 

U.S.A. and Europe 

Professor of Voice 

School of Music 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston 





e Cleveland 





Arthur Loesser 


Concert Pianist 

Head of Piano Department 
Cleveland Inst. of Music 
3411 Euclid Avenue 





p> Los Angeles 





Ernest Charles 


Coach of singers 
Specializing in American 
Song Repertoire 

1210 Benedict Canyon Dr., 
Beverly Hills 





John A. Patton 


Art of Singing 

Teacher of Outstanding 
Opera Stars 

1526 Cassil Pl., Hollywood 28 
HO 5-7523 





» Philadelphia 





Arthur Hice 


Teacher of Artistic 
Piano-Playing 

Authorized Rep. of the late 
Tobias Matthay 

2035 Delancey Place 

Locust 7-4573 





Margaret Keiser 


Teacher of Singers 
Studio: 2124 Walnut Street 
Rittenhouse 6-0980 


Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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b Pittsburgh 





Marjorie Gordon 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
New York City Opera Co. 
Concert, Stage, 

Television, Radio 

Voice Faculty Duquesne Univ. 





Lorenzo Malfatti 


Baritone: Opera, Concert, 
Radio, Television, Records. 
Soloist Swiss-Italian Radio 
Voice Dept. Chatham College 





b Salt Lake City 





William Christensen 


Director 
School of the Ballet 
University of Utah 





Harold Wolf 


Concertmaster: Utah ~+ pd 
Conductor: Symphony 
University of Utah 

Lecturer: University of Utah 
1364 South 22nd East 





® San Francisco 





Adolph Baller 


Head of Piano Department of 
San Francisco Conservatory 
Member of Alma Trio 
Concert pianist 

1201 Ortega St. at 19th Ave. 





Naoum Blinder 


Concertmaster of the 

San Francisco Symphony 

Solo Violinist and Teacher 
2290 Vallejo Walnut 1-6444 





Jane Hohfeld 


Chamber music pianist 
Soloist with leading quartets 
International tours with 
foremost artists 

2108 Broadway 





» Washington, D. C. 





Washington School of the 
Ballet 


Miss Lisa Gardiner 
Miss Mary Day 
3615 Wisconsiz Ave. Em 24462 
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and vigorous violin solos exploiting 
harmonics, sul ponticelli, and other 
string effects. The rondo had a 
strong, though brief, development in 
its first return, and many melodic sec- 
tions in the violin part were along 
chromatic but seemingly tonal lines, 
with an accompaniment of less clear 
harmonic organization. The piece 
had several high points but on first 
hearing seemed uneven in quality and 
organization. 

A most impressive closing work 
was Edward Steuerman’s Trio for 
piano, violin, and cello, written in 
1953-54 and given its first New York 
performance here. It is a very long, 
single movement, built on 12-tone 
principles and complex in sonorities 
and form. Full impressions were 
hardly possible on one listening. 

Thirds and sevenths became im- 
portant motifs from the outset and 
are exploited linearly and vertically 
by inversions and extensions, as well 
as permeating the texture. Thematic 
development is considerable—in both 
expanded and compressed motivic 
form—and the writing, especially in 


| the opening section, is extremely 
grateful, fitting the instruments and 


moving with strong, lyric lines. 
The main shortcoming, as judged 


| by this first hearing, lies in length. 


Toward the midpoint, direction seems 
unclear, and the form tends to sec- 


| tionalize, hampering its forward drive. 


The ending was also puzzling, coming 
more to a stop than an expected 


| cadence. 


Credit is due Russell Sherman and 


| Jack Maxin, pianists; Joseph Malfi- 
| tano and Edith Eisler, violinists; Ger- 


ald Kagan, cellist; and Arthur Bloom, 
clarinettist; as well as Mr. Dailapic- 
cola and Miss Lamoree for the first- 
rate performances on this evening. 
Thanks are also due Allan Davis and 
Ralph Shapey, of the school’s faculty, 
for beginning what promises to be a 


| significant series. —D. M. E 


Carrie Glover ...... Soprano 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 27.— 
Miss Glover was an attractive and 
sincere person, but she was obviously 
in need of further preparation, both 
technically and interpretatively, to 


| appear in recital. It is likely that her 


voice properly lies in the contralto 
range. Her program consisted of arias 
by Durante, Paisiello, Gluck and 
Menotti (“The Consul”); four Schu- 
bert lieder; Irving Mopper’s “The 
Lonely Mother” and “Dirge” (the 


| latter given its premiere); Ronald’s 


“The Cycle of Life” (three songs); 
and a group of spirituals. Wendell 
Pritchett was the accompanist.—D. B. 


Adele Addison ..... Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 27—To hold an 
audience enthralled for 2% hours 
throughout a long and taxing program 
that made no concessions to popular 
taste or easy victory, and to show no 
visible signs of strain or fatigue at the 
close, is an achievement few singers 
can boast of. Adele Addison did this 
and more in a recital that was one of 
the most memorable heard here in 


| many a season. Possessing one of the 


loveliest and best-disciplined voices, 
Miss Addison again proved to be a 
truly great interpreter of song. With 
her warm, friendly and magnetic per- 
sonality, she had her listeners in the 
palm of her hand even before a note 
was sung, and yet her whole approach 


| was that of the dedicated artist. 





| RECITALS in New York 


Miss Addison opened her recital 
with four uncommonly beautiful and 
neglected (three of them were heard 
here for the first time ) songs by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, as “realized” by John 
Edmunds. Together these songs 
formed one long love-lament, with 
many subtle shades of meaning rang- 
ing from the simple expression of 
grief in “O pace del mio cor” to the 
passionately erotic in “Bramo che le 
ferite”. In singing them, Miss Addison 
was mistress of the long, flowing 
legato line and all of the elements 
that make for true bel canto. 





J. Abresch 


Adele Addison 


Aside from the sheer beauty of the 
vocal sound, Miss Addison’s imagina- 
tive interpretation of Shubert’s “Liebe 
schwarmt auf allen Wegen”, “Nahe 
des Geliebten”, “Suleika I”, and 
“Suleika II” placed her in the front 
rank of lieder singers. The soaring 
ecstacy of “Suleika I”, for instance, 
was communicated with spellbinding 
dramatic power. 

It is doubtful, too, whether Schu- 
mann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
cycle ever received a more idealized 
performance. In the two most difficult 
and slow-moving songs (Nos. 6 and 
8), the soprano sustained the moods 
perfectly at tempos considerably slow- 
er than usual. 

On the interpretative level, these 
songs marked the apex of the evening, 
but what followed was not anticli- 
mactic. Miss Addison was equally at 
home in three songs by Hindemith, 
Ravel’s “Chansons Madécasses” in 
which she was ably assisted by Lois 
Schaefer, flute, and Charles McCrack- 
en, cello), and in songs by Sessions, 
Copland, and Anthony Strilko, whose 
“From Autumn’s Thrilling Tomb” 
and “Pandora” were sung here for the 
first time. 

Brooks Smith’s piano accompani- 
ments, left nothing to be desired. 


Verona Arena Lists 
Four Operas 


Verona, Italy—The 35th season of 
open-air opera in the arena of Verona 
will be held from July 18 to Aug. 24. 
“Norma”, “Rigoletto”, “Carmen”, and 
“La Bohéme” make up the repertoire. 
Nino Sanzogno and Francesco Moli- 
nari-Pradelli will conduct. 

The list of singers scheduled to con- 
duct includes Fedora Barbieri, Ettore 
Bastianini, Mariano Caruso, Anita 
Cerquetti, Franco Corelli, Giuseppe 
Di Stefano, Melchiorre Luise, Silvio 
Maionica, Giulio Neri, Gianni Rai- 
mondi, Eugenia Ratti, Ugo Savarese, 
Giulietta Simionato, Antonietta Stella, 
and Virginia Zeani, among others. 

Orchestral concerts will be directed 
by Rudolf Kempe on Aug. 21, 22, 24. 
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Canadian Concert Audiences 


(Continued from page 160) 

March 9. They will present “Tosca”, 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio”, 
and “Hansel and Gretel”, and also are 
busy preparing performances of 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors” for 
the festal season, and “Gianni Schic- 
chi” on April 26 and 27—both in 
Hart ‘House Theatre. 

Announcement has been made that 
legislation will be introduced to Par- 
liament early in 1957 to found a 
Canada Council. Part of its function 
will be to promote an interchange in 
the arts with countries abroad. Can- 
ada, however, is already exporting an 
increasing quota of talent, some of it 
permanently. Hugh McLean, who went 
to England for postgraduate organ 
study, is now installed as assistant 
organist at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, having won the post com- 
petitively. George Hurst is assistant 
conductor to Sir Adrian Boult and is 
scheduled to lead his orchestra on a 
trip to Russia. 

During the last summer Lois Mar- 
shall sang with orchestra under the 
baton of Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
James Milligan, Toronto bass, joined 
the Glyndebourne Opera Company. 
Ray Dudley, pianist, played with the 
London Philharmonia in October, and 
Glenn Gould has a long season in 
Europe arranged for 1957. 

Jon Vickers, Toronto tenor who 
made such a good impression as the 
Male Chorus in Britten’s “Rape of 
Lucretia” at Stratford, Ont., last sum- 
mer, has been signed as a member of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company 
and has been assigned leading tenor 
roles in “Carmen”, “Tosca”, “Parsi- 
fal”, “Die Walkiire”, and “A Masked 
Ball”. Before leaving to take up these 
duties in December, he filled a long 
list of concert engagements in the 
United States. Barbara’ Franklin 
created a stir by her singing in the 
all-Canadian production of “Salad 
Days”, which opened in the Hart 
House Theatre but moved to the 
Royal Alexandra, where it has had a 
successful run. 

Maureen Forrester, Montreal so- 
prano, who has toured extensively in 
Europe, made a successful New York 
debut in Town Hall Nov. 12. Heinz 
Unger is now in Europe on a conduct- 
ing tour involving 15 programs in 
Scandinavia, Germany, and Spain. 


National Ballet of Canada Tour 


Canada’s principal ensemble export 
for the season is again the National 
Ballet of Canada, which has projected 
a much extended tour in the United 
States, following its three week sea- 
son in Toronto commencing Jan. 7. 
The company opened its season at 
Ottawa in the Dominion’s first gov- 
ernment-sponsored theater night, Nov. 
14, at which the capital’s Embassy 
staffs were guests. The company has 
added four ballets to its repertoire for 
the tour. Three of them are Canadian 
works — Ray Moller’s choreography 
for “La Llamada”, a Spanish theme to 


music by Julio Gomez; Grant Strate’s 
dramatic ballet, “The Fisherman and 
his Soul”, to music commissioned 
from Harry Somers; and “Post 
Script”, a jazz ballet by Brian Mac- 
Donald, to music by Arthur Morrow, 
both of Montreal. The fourth new 
item is “Les Rendezvous” by Freder- 
ick Ashton, from the repertoire of the 
Sadler's Wells company. The list of 
16 works also includes Celia Franca 
dancing the leading role in “Giselle”, 
and full-length performances of 
“Swan Lake” and “The Nutcracker”. 


Growth of Opera and Ballet 


Opera and ballet are becoming 
more fully rooted across the country. 
The revived Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
resumed touring in western Canada 
after a season in Winnipeg during 
December and January. The Opera 
School of the University of British 
Columbia is planning an expansion of 
scope, with theater performances in- 
stead of concert versions. That is but 
part of the West Coast province’s 
plans for its centennial celebrations 
in 1957-58. 

Nicholas Goldschmidt, who has 
had charge of the UBC opera school, 
is also named as artistic director for 
the Festival of the Arts, which is 
planned “to parallel the scope of such 
established festivals as Edinburgh, 
Salzburg, and Stratford”. 

In the meantime, two new one-act 
operas by young Canadian composers 
were given stage performances at 
Eaton Auditorium Nov. 17. They 
were “A Measure of Silence” (in 
French) by Maurice Blackburn of 
Montreal, and “The Fool”, by Harry 
Somers. The former’s musical idioms 
were more readily understood. 

On Oct. 15 and 16 the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet performed to large audi- 
ences in Maple Leaf Gardens, and 
found that their method of staging 
ballet was acceptable to this com- 
munity. 

Chamber music is claiming a larger 
share of attention, owing to the series 
ef concerts sponsored by the Royal 
Conservatory during the past several 
years. Already this season the Buda- 
pest Quartet has played all the Bee- 
thoven quartets in a series of three 
concerts. In January, the Toronto 
Parlow Quartet is giving three pro- 
grams. In February the Quartetto 
Italiano is concluding the series with 
a similar set of three concerts. Also 
at the conservatory, on Nov. 22, the 
Golden Age Singers of London gave 
a madrigal program to a largely aca- 
demic audience. This group has hap- 
pily abandoned understatement and 
false gentility, without impairing 
either purity of line or delicate choral 
balance. A similar “restoration” under 
local auspices was found in member 
groups of the Gregorian Association 
who sang in a recent recital, under 
Healey Willan, the finest examples of 
Gregorian chant for various purposes. 
Perhaps the best indication of the 
growth of interest in this music is the 


Paul Badura-Skoda and his wife 
children 


ease with which newcomers from 
England and Germany find they can 
join either madrigal or Gregorian 
groups throughout Ontario. 

After five years delay, the Domin- 
ion has announced that a Canada 
Council to foster the arts will be en- 
dowed with a capital fund of $100,- 
000,000. Half this sum will be ear- 
marked for general education. The 
income from the other half will be 
allocated among the various arts by 
the Council, which is yet to be named. 
As income for the latter purpose 
cannot much exceed $2,000,000 in 
any one year, the fraction to be avail- 
able to music will not warrant such 
risks as underwriting touring deficits 
for lyric theatre groups, although 
they probably will be awarded grants. 
No disbursements can be made be- 
fore the 1957-58 season, if then. It is 
probable that some of the money for 
music will go into scholarships, and 
that other help will be in the form of 
grants, on whatever scale is feasible, 





celebrate Christmas with their three 


for the support of regional effort 
where it has been solidly established. 

To sum up, this survey indicates 
that more standard series of concerts 
are being offered in many communi- 
ties; that more openings are being 
created for artists in all fields of 
musical entertainment; that more 
Canadians are reaching international 
artistic standards and are finding more 
engagements at home and abroad; and 
that audience tastes have “jelled” to 
create several strata of more or less 


“corporate audiences”, with a _ box- 
office stake in particular types of 
musical performance. But it also 


shows growth of the catholic audi- 
ence—which likes good music of any 
genre—and therefore a material ex- 
pansion of the Dominion’s aggregate 
audience. This poses some new prob- 
lems for managers and booking 
agents. Their problem is no longer 
how musical a Canadian community 
may be, but how diversified its tastes 
have become. 





Eight Orchestras 
In Program Exchange 


Washington, D. C.—Eight Ameri- 
can cities will greet eight foreign cities 
with symphonic concerts this winter 
and spring as a part of the United 
States Information Agency’s world- 
wide cultural program, agency di- 
rector Arthur Larson has announced. 
Symphony orchestras of this country’s 
host cities co-operate with the In- 
formation Agency in sending musical 
greetings to metropolitan centers in 
Europe, Latin America, and the Near, 
Middle, and Far East. The Voice of 
America records the concerts, along 
with speeches by civic dignitaries. 

Scheduled interchanges include: 
the Toledo Orchestra with Madrid, 
Spain, Jan. 9; Indianapolis with Lis- 
bon, Portugal, Jan. 13; New York 


with Buenos Aires, Feb. 21; Denver 
with Brussels, Feb. 26; Birmingham 
with Seoul, Korea, March 5; Houston 
with Bombay, March 12; San Fran- 
cisco with Tokyo, March 15; and 
Miami with San Jose, Costa Rica, 
April 14. 


Toronto Opera 
Severs Ties 


Toronto. — The Opera 
Company here has severed its ties 
with the Royal Conservatory of 
Music and established itself on a 
permanent professional basis. Her- 
man Geiger-Torel has been named 
full-time artistic director; Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, musical director; and 
Lawrence De Rocher, business man- 
ager. 


Festival 
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New York City Ballet 


Gives Menotti Premiere 


City Center, Jan. 15.—Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s madrigal fable, “The Uni- 
corn, the Gorgon and the Manti- 
core”, with choreography by John 
Butler, had its New York premiere 
on this occasion, performed by the 
New York City Ballet under Ballet 
Society auspices. The scenery and 
expert lighting were by Jean Rosen- 
thal; and the handsome costumes by 
Robert Fletcher, executed by Karin- 
ska. Thomas Schippers was guest con- 
ductor of the chamber orchestra and 
the chorus master was Walter Baker. 
This work had been commissioned by 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation in the Library of Congress 
and had its world premiere in the 
— Auditorium on Oct. 21, 
1956 

First of all, let it be said that the 
performance of this curious work was 
superb in every department. The 
small chorus, which must have been 
carefully hand-picked, sang the diffi- 
cult music a cappella with remark- 
able clarity, purity of intonation, and 
expressive resourcefulness. The or- 
chestra played with delicacy and ani- 
mation under Mr. Schippers. And the 
dancers performed Mr. Butler’s in- 
genious and sometimes boldly vir- 
tuosic choreography in dazzling style. 

The weakness of the performance 
was Menotti’s work itself. For once, 
his cleverness and versatility have 
defeated themselves, for both his lib- 
retto and his music form a mishmash 
of styles with no consistent dramatic 
direction or artistic purpose. One 
moment, we hear an evocation of 
classical madrigal style (so music- 
ally banal that it sounds tongue-in- 
cheek); the next, a soloist is making 
a very 20th-century “wisecrack” 
about the characters of the fable or 
the situation. The purely instrumen- 
tal interludes are even patchier and 
more stylistically inconsistent than 
the vocal writing. And the fable 
makes the fatal mistake of repeating 
the same pattern three times, so that 
the audience (already forewarned by 
the narrative) sees the rather naive 
allegory. enacted over and over. 

Nor is the final passage, either 
poetically or musically, of sufficient 
weight, beauty, or dignity to con- 
vince the listener. Did Menotti really 
wish to express the indignation of the 
artist at the “indifferent killers of the 
Poet’s dreams” and to reveal the 
hidden truth that “all remains intact 
within the Poet’s heart”? Or was he 
merely having fun, combining satire, 
allegory, and musical pseudo-clas- 
sicism in a wild jumble, held together 
by the sheer brilliance of his impro- 
visational powers? 


As the Countess who must always 
have the “latest thing”, Janet Reed 
was superb, and Roy Tobias, as her 
long-suffering husband, partnered her 
skillfully in the trick lifts which are 
one of the most exciting elements in 
the choreography. Also vivid were 
John Mandia and Wilma Curley, as 
the Mayor and His Wife; and Jona- 
than Watts and Lee Becker, as the 
Doctor and His Wife. Gorgeously 
costumed, Arthur Mitchell, Eugene 
Tanner, and Richard Thomas per- 
formed the roles of the three fabled 
beasts, though Mr. Butler was not as 
successful with them as with his 
human characters. Nicholas Magal- 
lanes did what he could very graci- 
ously with the feeble role of the poet. 
The work was thunderously received 
by the gala audience. 

The evening opened with a deft 
performance of Balanchine’s “Diver- 
timento No. 15” and closed with his 
“Symphony in C”. In both works 
Allegra Kent, newly promoted to the 
rank of first soloist in the company, 
showed talent aplenty, but she needs 
to work hard on her port de bras, her 
phrasing, and her facial expression, 
which is much too active, especially 
after a passage in which she has not 
been secure. Miss Kent is too gifted 
not to be urged to refine and perfect 
her technique and style while she is 
still in the formative period. Patricia 
Wilde, Diana Adams, and Melissa 
Hayden were all in brilliant form on 
this evening. —R.S 


New Humphrey Work Given 
By Juilliard Dance Theater 


Juilliard Concert Hall, Jan. 11.— 
A new work by Doris Humphrey, 
“Descent into the Dream”, had its 
world premiere at the first two con- 
certs given by the Juilliard Dance 
Theater for the benefit of the Dance 
Scholarship Fund of the school, on 
Jan. 11 and 12. The rest of the pro- 
gram was made up of her “Dawn in 
New York”, new last year, and a 
revival of her celebrated “Life of 
the Bee”, originally created in 1929 
without musical accompaniment but 
now danced (with amazing inevi- 
tableness of effect) to Hindemith’s 
Kammermusik No. 1 (1922), one of 
the German master’s most potent 
early works. 

“Descent into the Dream” is set 
to Goffredo Petrassi’s “Recréation 
Concertante”, composed in 1953 but 
heard in the United States for the 
first time on this occasion. As far 
as I could gather at first seeing, Miss 
Humphrey has conceived her work as 
a sort of allegorical fantasy based on 
the experience of a young girl in 
making her first independent ventures 
into life. Despite some passages of 





great plastic beauty, notably a group 
dance of women towards the close, 
neither the emotional threads nor the 
structural climax of the work were 
clear at first contact. Petrassi has 
written a singularly spotty, rhythmi- 
cally forced and monotonous, and 
thematically inert score that is un- 
suited for choreographic treatment, 
anyway. 

The performance was admirable. 
Maureen Gillick, as the Young Girl, 
created a vivid sense of enchantment 
in the dream episodes, and the others 
were equally skillful in dancing with 
a sense of emotional intensity and 
direction. William Roberts’ setting 
was disappointingly naive, with its 
suspended shell-like hammock, green 
vines, and wisp of smoke—rather 
like a cigarette advertisement. But 
Thomas DeGaetani’s lighting helped 
to mitigate the banality of the set, 
and Mr. Roberts’ costumes were 
better than his décor. The orchestra, 
under Frederick Prausnitz, played 
lustily and devotedly, though some 
of these young musicians seem never 
to have heard of anything less loud 
than a fortissimo. 

Joyce Trisler, a profoundly gifted 
young dancer, took the role -of the 
Sign of Spring in “Dawn in New 
York”, and gave a hair-rising per- 
formance as the Old Queen in the 
“Life of the Bee”. She has a superb 
body and feet, an instinctive feeling 
for theater, and an astoundingly re- 
sourceful technique. Also outstand- 
ing was Kevin Bruce Carlisle, whose 
dancing in all three works had a 
dynamic intensity, sharpness of line, 
and power of phrase that made most 
of the other boys look rather pale, 
sensitive and expert as they were. 

The entire company, together with 
the orchestra and other artists in- 
volved, provides an invaluable nucleus 
for creative work —R. S. 


Merce Cunningham Presents 
Four Premieres 


Brooklyn Academy of Music, Jan. 
12.—Four premieres were featured in 
this only New York appearance of 
Merce Cunningham and his dance 
company on this evening. The pro- 
gram was the third in the academy’s 
series Theater for Dance. 

A solo, “Lavish Escapade”, was 
danced by Mr. Cunningham to music 
by Christian Wolff. “Galaxy” by 
Earle Brown, choreographed for four 
dancers, and five “Noctures” for the 
entire company, to music by Erik 
Satie, were the others, as well as a 
first New York performance in its 
present form of “Suite for Five”, with 
music by John Cage. Two other 
works: “Septet”—to Satie’s “Three 
Pieces in the Shape of a Pear”—and 


“Minutiae”, with music by John Cage, 
finished the program: —N. P. 


Louis Johnson and Company 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Jan. 20. 
—This concert, in the indispensable 
YM-YWHA series without which we 
would be poor indeed in dance, was 
perhaps the best that the brilliantly 
gifted Louis Johnson has given. Both 
as a choreographer and as a dancer, 
Mr. Johnson is outstanding, and he 
is also an imaginative costume de- 
signer, an expert in décor, and a 
skilled composer and pianist. Nor 
does he neglect his company; all of 
the performances on this occasion 
were remarkably finished and alive. 

The program opened with the fa- 
miliar and charming “Kindergarten”, 
to the same music of Rossini arranged 
by Britten that Zachary Solov has 
used (in a completely different style) 
for his “Soiree”. It was deftly danced 
by Asia Mercoolova, Maggie New- 
man, Edith Jerell, impish little Diana 
Banks, George Liker, and Mr. John- 
son. 

“Trio”, which followed, is a mas- 
terly study in popular Negro music 
and dance—a glimpse of the wonder- 
ful things that go on in Harlem and 
elsewhere just for the joy of it and 
not for tourists or Hollywood scouts. 
The three sections are called: 
“Trouble”, “Dukish”, and “Samba”, 
and all three are marvelous. The 
dancers, all of whom deserve special 
praise were Leu Camacho, Lavinia 
Hamilton, Harvey Jung, Harold Pier- 
son, Charles Queenan, Ella Thomp- 
son, Jackie Walcott, Miss Newman, 
and Mr. Johnson. And the hair-rais- 
ing drummers were Cyril Jackson and 
Jose Ricci. 

“Lament”, new last year, is still 
the least satisfactory of Mr. John- 
son’s newer works, because its fre- 
netic and _ intricate choreography 
clashes with the lyric and sustained 
Villa-Lobos “Bachianas Brasileiras” 
No. 5 that he uses for accompani- 
ment. It was vividly danced, how- 
ever, and Reri Grist sang the soprano 
solo luminously. Mr. Johnson’s solo, 
“Harlequin”, is as piquant as ever, 
and the “Spiritual Suite” was again 
very moving, especially Mr. John- 
son’s solo, “Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child”. 

“Badinage”, a new work to Pou- 
lenc music, is a delightful ballet 
romp. Outstanding in the large cast 
were Miss Mercoolova and Donald 
Martin, whose classic ease of style 
was combined with technical bril- 
liance. Altogether, this was an excit- 
ing afternoon of dance and it was 
good to find a large and wildly en- 
thusiastic audience present. —R. S. 
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OPERA 


ANTONIA (Tales of Hoffmanr 


The vocal glory of the evening was Miss Ar 


Antonia, a wholly moving and expressive im 


Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram and sun 


ARIADNE (Ariadne 


Who can foraet those moments when the the 
was filled with that pa n ang power T 3 
rom the voice f the American Lu A 

> Ariadne... 


Percy Cater, Scottish Daily Mail, Edinburgh, Scotland 


COUNTESS (Marriage of Figaro} 
Miss Amaras voice was displayed witr nsid- 


srabie distinction and mu ansnip tT pnra } 
Francis D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune 


DESDEMONA (Otello) 





A oer >] ucir Amara gave a piendia 
) nt Sh t ard exe 1 the 
p a v nte - 
) tT n ] 5] Ind K he 
part beaut A ang " 


and sne Nas Ttnat sense T pnrase and 
Klaus George Roy, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


DONNA ELVIRA (Don Giovanni 


wa ear a rysta! and 
ated all the florid passages ever so easily, Yet th 8 
. motionaliy expre ve and he 
acted with fouchning dignity anda grace. 
Ross Parmenter, New York Times 


MIMI (La Boheme) 
Miss Amara's voice ne of the most beau- 


n the company r ter. 


Howard Taubman, New York Times 


CONCERT 


M Amara's sense of tone ¢ randn gd and 
1er mastery of them were art on a high leve 
_ a striking brunette, her platform presence ) 


nas vitality and sparkie. 
Norman Hauk, Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


ere refinement as well as splendor in every 
hase of her sinaing. She can thrill her listener ] 
both by rapturous power and by touching quiet 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner 
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"Brunette Jan McArt, radiantly gowned in prima donna 
orange, gave eyes and ears something to muse over 
pleasantly as she sang soprano arias of ‘Louise’ and 
Puccini's operetta ‘La Rondine’. Her singing gen- 
erally had attractive qualities of sensuous warmth, 
good musical style and a facility.” 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco Examiner 


"A singer whose stage personality adds 
to the effectiveness of her perform- 
ance, she sang with tone of a round, 
fresh and beautiful quality.” 

Clifford Gessler, Oakland Tribune 


"Jan McArt's singing of the 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from Char- 
pentier's ‘Louise’ was a 
revelation of lovely 
vocalism." 


Marie Hicks Davidson, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


"Jan McArt,a per- 
fect Carmen-type Baritones: 
was touching.” 


Harriett Johnson, 
New York Post 
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Dietrich FISCHER-DIESKAU, Bayreuth and Salzburg Festivals 
Andrew FRIERSON 
Hans HOTTER, San Francisco Opera Assn. 
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Lucine AMARA, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
Josephine ASARO, N.Y. City Center Opera Company 
Zetha AVERY 

Jan McART, San Francisco Opera Assn. 

Tsuta OHATA 

Leonie RYSANEK, San Francisco Opera Assn. 
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TV. * CONCERT 
OPERA 


A STEIN inc 


Wiltz, 


113 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Coloratura: 
Anne HOUSTON 


Mezzo Sopranos: 


Rosalind ELIAS, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 

Ruth Mary HONSCH, (abroad for entire season) 
Christa LUDWIG, (new) 

Regina RESNIK, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 








Contralto: 
Eunice ALBERTS, Chicago Lyric Opera 
Tenors: 


Gerhard STOLTZE, Bayreuth Festival 
Josef TRAXEL, Bayreuth Festival 
Jon VICKERS, Covent Garden Royal Opera, London (abroad for entire season) 


Arnold VAN MILL, Hamburg State Opera (new) 
Edward WILLIAMS, N.B.C. Opera 


Conductor: 
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zz0-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 


“Boris Godunov’”’ at Met 


“Regina Resnik sang Marina for the first time at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last night when Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunov” had its third performance of the season. 
Visually ingratiating, her impersonation was also dramati- 
cally convincing. It revealed the aristocracy and also the 
emotion span of the role. There was also expressive 
intensity in her singing, which conveyed Marina’s moods 


with vocal warmth and vividness of color.” 
F. D. P.—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, FEBRUARY 16, 1956 


“Carmen’’ in Toronto 


a ae na = - 
Regina Resnik’s Carmen is an enormously interesting crea- 
tion musically and dramatically. Her voice is wonderfully 
flexible, amazingly rich in variety of tonal colors—almost 
all of them sombre and low-pitched but all of them luscious 
in texture.” 
JOHN L, WATSON—THE GLOBE AND MAIL, FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


“Carmen’’ in San Francisco 


“Miss Resnik has a good deal of contralto color in the 
lower reaches of her voice but she can also swoop up to 
higher altitudes with a big, full tone, as most contraltos 
can't and her vocal equipment gives the music an exception- 
ally rich range of nuance and expressiveness.” 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, MARCH 1, 1956 


Verdi’s Requiem in Philadelphia 


“Miss Resnik’s rich, flowing mezzo was a constant delight.” 
5 5 
MAX DE SCHAUENSEE, THE EVENING BULLETIN, JUNE 29, 1956 


Rape of Lucretia in Stratford, Ontario 


“Regina Resnik’s Lucretia was a wonderful creation. Not 
only was it beautifully sung but it was strong in its visual 
form.” GEORGE KIDD, THE TELEGRAM, JULY 9, 1956 


Verdi “‘Requiem’’ at Ravinia 


“Regina Resnik, who used to be a soprano, turned out to 


: : i 
be a new mezzo-soprano of arresting dramatic quality. 
IRVING SABLOWSKY, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, AUGUST 3, 1956 
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America Hails The New Headline Star 


MIE RYSAMEA 


Dramatic Soprano, San Francisco Opera Assn. 
State Operas Berlin, Munich, Vienna 











Superlatives Again 
in Order for Rysanek 


Los Angeles Times, Oct. 29, 1956 











Soprano Thrills 
Audience at S.F. 


Oakland Tribune, Sept, 19, 1956 














Rysanek Puts New Life Into ‘Aida’ 


sco Examiner, Oct. 18, 1956 














Rysanek Sensational 
In Wagner Opera 


o Examin Sept. 20, 1956 














Leonie Rysanek Steals Show in ‘Aida’ 


San Francisco News, Oct. 18, 1956 











Leonie Rysanek 
Acclaimed in Opera 


Los Angeles Times, Oct. 28, 1956 
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“The World of 
CILLI # WANG” 


a 
a 


al 


jal “This performance is rare in the English theatre.” 






LONDON TIMES 





“A great success.” —W. A. Darlington 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH —---— 


THE LONDON STAGE, 1956—‘THE WORLD OF CILLI 
WANG” at once defies and beggars description. 
She is a dancer, a mime and a past-mistress of theatrical 
art, who stages a one-woman show of incredible 
ingenuity. Nothing appears to be beyond her scope. At 
will she is old or young, fat or thin, man or woman, bird 
or quadruped. She left her first night audience bewitched 
by the versatility of her creations—the puffed-up soldier 
with the dumpling face, the domestic servant despair- 
ing of London grime, the grisly miser who decapitates 
himself with the lid of his own treasure chest, the 
caged human craving for freedom, the giraffe who crosses 
his legs with the grace of a ballerina and the dentist’s 
patient driven mad with agonizing toothache. In conception 
and execution each is a gem of imaginative artistry such as 
one sees but rarely in a generation of theatre going. 
Miss WANG does not stop at the reproduction of men, women, 
and animals of our every day acquaintance. Her 
imaginative mind dabbles in the seemingly impossible, as 
when she appears as a Russian peasant dancer. Using 
two stuffed auxiliary limbs, while concealing her own legs 
beneath her voluminous skirts. Miss WANG produces 
effects as wildly impossible and equally amusing as the 
most fantastic Disney cartoon. Not content with yeas 
sonating single characters, she appears, as if by 
magic, as a pair of acrobats, dwarf-like creatures who 
reduce the house to helpless laughter in their attempt 
to stabilize their balance. Miss WANG’s sense of 
burlesque is at its best in her impression of a pair of 
intense palais de dance exhibition dancers. Her dummy 
partner appears to be charged with pulsating life. Without 
uttering a word she is mistress of both comedy and 
pathos, whether of the human or the animal world, and 
provides one of the most ingenious and satisfying 
shows ever devised for an audience. “All the world’s 
a stage” is the most appropriate slogan for 
“THE WORLD OF CILLI WANG.” 


SALZBURGER NADRICHTEN = at the Salzburg 
Festival “The dangerously big Salzburg stage was 
overwhelmed by CILLI W ANG’S ability, her mastery 


of mimicry and her wealth of ideas.” 


LA NATION BELGE—“Being a viruoso, that amazing CILLI 
WANG SUCCEEDS in seducing the whole audience 
and in producing a whole series of wonderful surprises. 
Miss WANG is absolutely brilliant.” 


The Entire World Knows Cilli Wang—Now 
America Will See Her—“The World of Cilli 
Wang” is the Ideal Attraction to Feature in 
1957-58. 


WITH CONCERT PIANO 
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From the Entertainment 
Capital of the World... 
e e e 9 
Radio City Music Hall Ss “Richard Leibert is America’s great interpreter, improvisor, 
7 and breath-taking technician” —The Seattle Times, October 
Famous Organist...... 16, 1956. 


ICHARD LEIBERT 


11/15/56 — INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE — Terra Haute, Indiana —- Dr. 
Clarence Morgan. “We enjoyed and appreciated 
RICHARD LEIBERT. His superb artistry at the 
organ, his charming personality, and his genuineness in 
his audience approach endeared him to everyone. He 

















played to a capacity house of 1800.” 


10/13/56 — LIBERAL COMMUNITY CON- 
CERT ASS’N — Liberal, Kansas — Richard 
A. Hickey, Pres. “We had a crowd of over 1600 for 
DICK LEIBERT. He gave a magnificent concert.” 


“With an expert like RICHARD LEIBERT to handle 
both organs, an attractive flavor was added to the pro- 
gram. . . . An experienced theatre performer, he aims 
accurately at the taste of his audience. His command ot 
the varied resources of the organ is impressive.” 

Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


“RICHARD LEIBERT, one of the world’s most 
versatile organists, played a delightful concert . . . famous 
as a theatre organist, he proved that he could play Bach, 
Handel and Vidor and the classics as well.” 
News-Register, Wheeling, W. Va. 


AVAILABLE TO ALL 
MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 
COMMUNITY CONCERT & CIVIC 





[Hammond Organ] 

The Hammond Organ Company installs gratis an imposing con- 
sole plus a multiple tone cabinet system backstage, creating 
tone volume equal if not superior to many pipe organs. This 
modern and unique method now makes it possible for Mr. 
Leibert to be heard in auditoriums and concert halls, which 
heretofore have been denied this popular field of musical enter 
tainment. 


WESTMINSTER RECORDS 
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“A Superb Harpist!” 


— OLIN DOWNES,N. Y. Times 


“The Master of his instrument.” 
— MILES KASTENDIECK, N. Y. Jour.-Amer, 


“One of the finest harpists 


in the world.”  — time macazine 
“First-rate!” 
— HARRIET JOHNSON, N. Y. Post 


“Beautiful!” - 
— LOUIS BIANCOLLI, N. Y. World Tele. & Sun 


Mr. Zabaleta's recital 
programs will include works 
composed for harp by 
Beethoven, Bach, Handel 
and Faure. 

In his orchestral 

repertoire are compositions 
written for the harpist 

by. Milhaud, Villa-Lobos, 
and Damase as well as 
works by Gliere, 

Debussy, Saint-Saens, 


and Pierne. 


g 


“Not only does Zabaleta seem 
to achieve the impossible as re- 
gards agility, but also his range 
of tone colour has to be heard 
to be believed.” 

The Times, London 


Soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra — Fricsay conducting — Jan. 13 & 14, 1957 
“This man is frankly a marvel. His musicality, his precision, his dexterity, his art 
of sonorous nuance - everything arouses warm enthusiasm.” —"DER TAG", Berlin, Jan, 16, 1957 


Exclusive Management: GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. * COLumbus 5-0862 Personal Direction: Eastman Boomer 
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Czerny—Great Grandfather 
Of Today’s Pianists 


(Continued from page 155) 

composer’s works. Some of 
opinions, particularly those 
Mozart, sound doubtful in the 
light of modern research, but the 
following six classifications on style 
that appeared in the “Complete 
Piano School” give an idea how 
music was performed during the 
first half of the 19th century: 

1. “Clementi’s style, which was 
distinguished by a regular position 
of the hands, firm touch and tone, 
clear and voluble execution, and 
correct declamation; and, partly 
also, by great address and flexibil- 
ity of finger.” 


his 
on 


Cramer and Dussek 


2. “Cramer’s and Dussek’s style. 
Beautiful Cantabile, the avoiding 
of all coarse effects, an astonishing 
equality in the runs and passages, 
as a compensation for that degree 
of volubility which is less thought 
of in their works, and a fine legato, 
combined with the use of the 
Pedals.” 


3. “Mozart’s School. A distinct 
and considerably brilliant manner 
of playing, calculated rather on the 
Staccato than on the Legato touch; 
an intelligent and animated execu- 
tion. The Pedal seldom used, and 
never obbligato.” 

4. “Beethoven’s style. Charac- 
teristic and impassioned energy, al- 
ternating with all the charms of 
smooth and connected cantabile, is 
in its place here. The means of Ex- 
pression is often carried to excess, 
particularly in regard to humorous 
and fanciful levity. 


“The piquant, brilliant, and 
showy manner is but seldom applic- 
able here; but for this reason, we 
must the more frequently attend to 
the total effect, partly by means of 
a full, harmonious Legato, and 
partly by a happy use of the Pedals, 
etc, 

“Great volubility of finger with- 
out brilliant pretensions, and in the 
Adagio, enthusiastic expression and 
singing melody, replete with senti- 
ment. and pathos are the great 
requisites in the Player... .” 


Modern Brilliant School 


5. “The modern brilliant School 
founded by Hummel, Kalkbrenner, 
and Moscheles. 

“Its peculiar qualities, are, per- 
fect mastery of all the mechanical 
difficulties; the utmost possible 
rapidity of finger; delicacy and 
grace in the various embellish- 
ments; the most perfect distinct- 
hess, nicely suited to every place 
of performance, whether small or 
large; and a correct declamation, 
intelligible to everyone, united with 
refined and elegant taste.” 


February, 1957 


6. “Out of all these schools, a 
new style is just now beginning to 
be developed, which may be called 
a mixture of and improvement on 
all those which preceded it. 


“It is chiefly represented by Thal- 
berg, Chopin, Liszt, and other 
young artists; and it is distinguished 
by the invention of new passages 
and difficulties, and consequently 
the introduction of new effects. . . .” 


Viennese Taste 


It is easier to understand these 
somewhat superficial comments in 
the light of contemporary Viennese 
musical taste, which, contrary to 
popular belief, was incredibly bad. 
Though Beethoven and Schubert 
lived in the midst of the Viennese, 
that does not mean that the public 
understood them or insisted upon 
hearing their works. 


“It has been said that the people 
of Vienna are Rossini mad,” re- 
ported an anonymous English visi- 
tor to Vienna, who published a 
book in London in 1828, “but they 
are not only mad for him, but mad 
for his worst imitators; with good 
ears, they tolerate the worst of mu- 
sic. They out-herod Herod in their 
noisy and vociferous applause of 
their favorites. . . . Everything Ital- 
ian is in fashion at Vienna, the 
language, music, and singers. .. . 
In jess than 40 years so completely 
has every bodily trace of Mozart 
vanished from the minds of the 
people of Vienna, that there is not 
a soul there who can tell the place 
in which he was buried. . . .” 


Czerny’s Bach 


Much has been written about 
Czerny’s edition of Bach. Today 
it is discredited, and rightly so, 
for it is filled with textual errors 
and misconceptions as to tempos. 
And its expression marks — the 
many crescendos and diminuendos 
—are far from the spirit of Bach. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
that Czerny believed the Bach 
fugues should be played with a 
very strict legato and not in the 
non legato style that is so prevalent 
today. Historical evidence supports 
Czerny. 


Czerny retired from teaching in 
1836 at the age of 45. Since his 
youth, his health had never been 
strong; and teaching from eight in 
the morning until eight in the even- 
ing in addition to working on his 
compositions resulted in his grad- 
ual physical breakdown. He now 
devated himself exclusively to com- 
posing and turned out works at a 
breakneck speed. Though there is 
more than one story as to how 
Czerny was able to compose so rap- 
idly, the most frequently related 


tells how Czerny had four writing 
tables in his study. On each table 
was a score on which the composer 
was working. When completing a 
page of one work, he went to the 
next desk, and by the time he had 
finished a page on the fourth desk, 
he was able to return to the first 


because the ink was presumably | 


dry. 


The story may or may not be 
true, but it is typical of the type | 


of story that was circulated about 
Czerny by many serious composers 
who could not understand his 
prodigious output or by lesser men 
than Czerny who were jealous of 
his success. There are many rea- 
sons to believe that Czerny did not 
consider himself a great composer. 
He often referred to his works as 
trifles and said that he composed 
many of his works merely because 
there was a demand or a commis- 
sion for them. And a demand for 
them there was. The 
loved Czerny’s fantasies on popu- 
lar tunes or variations on operatic 
airs, and these light compositions, 
with their gaudy runs and glitter- 
ing arpeggios sounded exactly right 
on the brilliant, light - actioned 
Vienna pianos. 


Opus 600 


But the fact that Czerny was a 
facile composer does not mean. that 
he did not understand his craft. 
One has only to read his “School 
of Practical Composition”, Op. 
600, which covers musical form 
from the simple theme to the 





Viennese | 


“grand sonata”, Mass, oratorio, and | 


symphony, to understand the thor- 
oughness with which this man ap- 
proached his task. But one can 
also read in the pages of this book 
why Czerny could write in his auto- 
biography in 1842 that he “was 
amazed to learn . . . how long Bee- 
thoven would labor over his com- 
positions, how it often took him 
several years before he would pub- 
lish them”. Just read how Czerny 
approached writing an etude. 


He | 


found no serious challenge in the | 


creation of such works, “the inven- 
tion of which costs comparatively 
little pains, and which are welcome 
to so many players. Indeed, the 
Study is nearly the easiest kind of 
musical composition; for, we have 
only to invent, or put together a 
single figure, of scarcely a bar’s 
length, and to repeat the same in 
all sorts of modulations through a 
few pages, and the Study is made.” 


A Philistine? 


It is also easy to comprehend 
after reading this statement why 
Robert Schumann, who wrote the 
masterful “Symphonic Etudes”, 
would place Czerny in the ranks 
of the Philistines and write that he 
took off his hat to Czerny, “but 
with the request that he trouble me 
no further”. 

But yet Schumann did not really 
realize that it was through the en- 
deavors of a man like “zerny, with 
his insistence upon a complete so- 
lution to all the pianist’s problems, 
that Schumann’s ‘“‘Symphonic 
Etudes” could be played with such 





understanding and technical facil- 
ity today. For Czerny, to para- 
phrase Franz Liszt, did not set him- 
self up against progress but con- 
tributed materially to performance 
on the piano as we know it today. 
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LORY WALLFISCH 
at the PIANO 


The highest type of thoughtful and 

skilled musicianship .. . 
Arthur Loesser, The Cleveland 
Press, 1953 


. a remarkable sensitized en- 
semble ... 
Paul Hume, Washington Post 
and Times Herald, 1956 
... The ideal case of a Duo. 
“Neuer Kurier’, Vienna, 1956 
. two instrumentalists of the 
very first quality . .. perfect, most 
finely and subtly balanced ensemble 
playing... 
“Weltpresse’, Vienna, 1956 
. A real prowess, their recital 


aroused the general admiration .. . 
A dazzling technique at the service 
of a first-rate musicianship .. . 
“Gazete de Lausanne” 
(Besancon Festival 1956) 


. exceptional performers .. . 
marvelous Duo . . . this couple will 
make the world’s tour. 

Clarendon, “Le Figaro”, 


Paris, 1956 


* 

Prades Festival 1957 
(8rd Appearance) 
York Festival 1957 

- 


ODEON and PATHE-MARCONI 
Records 


U.S. Tour: January through April 1958 


ERMINIE KAHN ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19 
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Poot Co 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


FULL SYMPHONIC INSTRUMENTATION 


AMERICAN BOLERO... 
fee 
MANHATTAN SERENADE. ..................... 


..by Nacio Herb Brown 
by Peter De Rose 
by Louis Alter 


AUTUMN SERENADE ......0....0...0000.......by Peter De Rose 
tae SULIT... by Phil Green 
Vase Vaee................ siete by Rudy Wiedoeft 
THREE MODERN MOODG................... by Harry Sosnik 
(Includes: Beauty Through The Night—Tango Chino—Turquoise Waltz) 


SL. Oe I a cities anna by Kurt Larsson 


Editorial Consultant 
Ferde Grofe 


* FULL SCORES AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL + 





Write to E. J. McCauley 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















of 
DEEMS TAYLOR 


"| The King’s Henchman 

Hi (Book by Edna St. Vincent Millay) 

Il Peter Ibbetson 
(Book by Constance Collier & Deems Taylor) 
Ramuntcho 
(Book by Deems Taylor) 











| J. FISCHER & BRO. — Harristown Road, GLEN ROCK, N. J. | 
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Recent works by 


MARY HOWE 


Composer 
POEM IN PRAISE — for mixed voices and piano 
SUITE — for four woodwinds and french horn 


THREE HOKKU — from the Japanese, for medium 
or high voice 


For information write A. Hull, 96 Grove Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

















Bergsma’s Tangents 
Issued by Fischer 


On the whole, William Bergsma’s 
“Tangents”, newly released by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., is a strong and impres- 
sive work. What the composer has 
done is to fashion 12 pieces for solo 
piano, in two volumes, using as the 
generating idea for each one some de- 
scriptive phrase or quotation. He 
likens it to an old-time vaudeville 
show, “in which an excerpt from high 
tragedy might be followed immedi- 
ately by acrobats or a slapstick farce. 
The complete work is designed as a 
series of contrasts which balance into 
a good show”. 

For many composers, descriptive 
ideas have conjured up passages of 
far greater fantasy than abstract, 
purely musical impulses could do. 
And contemporary music, by its very 
nature, offers special resources for 
this type of writing — unbound by 
style and tradition, and with a va- 
riety of devices at hand to suit special 
needs. 

This is very much the case with 
“Tangents”. Mr. Bergsma has obvi- 
ously been inspired by the fantasy 
of his images, and he has worked 
them musically with great imagina- 
tion and invention, conveying moods 
with a fresh and resourceful use of 
materials and finely balanced con- 
trasts. 


For some (one suspects, for Mr. 
Bergsma) this is a fascinating way 
to write. So great an intensity and 
drive can develop with the will to 
transmute scenes into musical im- 
agery that one almost creates his own 
world of effects. 


Technical Demands 


But this has its dangers, too. One 
is the pitfall of writing passages, born 
of vivid ideas, that go close to or 
beyond the bounds of sensible tech- 
nical demands upon the player. Mr. 
Bergsma does not cross the border, 
but in places he comes pretty close. 
A number of arpeggiated runs have 
awkward turns, and there are spots 
where, at a fairly lively tempo, one 
must stretch for widely-spaced chords 
in the midst of big and rapid leaps. 
Several of these places should iron 
themselves out as the pieces fit under 
the hands; others may not. But the 
music demands at the very least a 
developed musical mind and an ac- 
complished technique. 


The style here is tonally oriented 
and seems to stem from assumptions 
almost diatonic. It branches out in 
many directions, however, to fill the 
demands of imagery, using polyhar- 
mony at times, and often shifting key 
centers rapidly. Dissonances come 
about from a sort of pan-diatonic ap- 
proach, reminiscent of the earlier 
Stravinsky, or from chromatic em- 
bellishments to the harmony. There 
are a great number of tense sounds 
brought about by seconds: and 
sevenths; one almost feels too much 
so—the textures might stand lighten- 
ing. But final opinions on this must 
wait for many hearings. Rhythmic 
complexities also abound, and while 
they come from real needs for im- 
agery, they sometimes seem fussy and 
contrived. 

Thematically, some of the pieces 
are free, with motifs extended in a 
relaxed, almost intuitive manner — 
occasionally at the risk of being over- 
done. Others make skillful character- 


variations of themes, mostly through 
shifts of key and rhythmic changes 
and augmentations. The chaos in 
Zephaniah’s prophecy in No. 2, the 
chattering unicorns in No. 4, and the 
conjuring of Friar Bungay in No. 7 
are especially fresh, the last with a 
kinship to Debussy in his approach 
to tone-painting in the Preludes. 

The one serious lack in the cycle, 
to this writer, is a well-knit sense of 
melody, particularly in those lyrical 
sections where tuneful ideas are pres- 
ent and play an important role. Their 
contours and their frequent wide leaps 
lack tight organization, and therefore 
cogency. Better than most in this re- 
spect are the middle of No. 6 and 
the theme of No. 9, as is No. 11, 
where the composer has turned partly 
to a folk song. 

Despite what may be flaws, “Tan- 
gents” has a strong and individual 
cast and leaves a marked impression. 
It should be substantial material for 
concert programs. And from its looks 
on paper, it seems fit to join some 
distinguished company in the pro- 
grammatic literature. —D. M. 


Religious Music 
In Various Styles 


Herbert Howells’ “Missa Sabrin- 
ensis”, for soprano, contralto, tenor, 
and baritone soloists, chorus, and or- 
chestra, is a curious work. For while 
using the traditional text and adher- 
ing to traditional forms, the musical 
idiom and texture of the work are 
modern, if not exactly contemporary. 
The trouble is that Howells seems to 
be a musical Victorian at heart, while 
he is obviously anxious to use the har- 
mony and other techniques of more 
recent times. The results of this un- 
easy compromise are invariably the 
same—whether in architecture, in- 
terior decoration, or painting. The 
work lacks both the sturdy, dowdy 
charm of the “dated” but secure 19th- 
century English style, and the lean, 
adventurous spirit of contemporary 
writing. As a craftsman, Howells is 
expert; he knows how to write for 
voices and the tricky passages that 
abound in this Mass all seem to be 
perfectly practicable for performance. 
The work is issued in vocal score by 
Novello (H. W. Gray). 

Less elaborate and more convinc- 
ing is Howells’ “An English Mass”, 
also issued by Novello, in which the 
chromaticism and harmonic restless- 
ness are not so prominent. George 
Dyson’s “Hierusalem”, a hymn for 
soprano solo, chorus, and strings with 
optional harp and organ, issued in vo- 
cal score, is also well-wrought and 
more direct and four-square than the 
Howells works. 

Novello has also published Edward 
C. Bairstow’s “Five Poems ‘of the 
Spirit”, for baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, settings of beautiful verse 
by Crashaw; Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke; Herbert; and Sir Walter 
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Raleigh. There is nothing starthny 
about this music but it is smoothly 
and expresively executed. It does not 
attempt to superimpose moods of its 
own upon the conceptions of the 
poets. While freely coloristic in har- 
monic texture, it is not challenging to 
performer or listener. —R. S. 


Gottschalk Pieces 
Edited by Behrend 


There has been a recent upsurge of 
interest, mainly antiquarian one sup- 
poses, in the music of the celebrated 
early American pianist-composer, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, and Theo- 
dore Presser has released a new edi- 
tion of eight of his best-known piano 
pieces, all of which were popular on 
Gottschalk’s own concert programs in 
North America, South America and 
Europe, and graced the music rack of 
many a parlor piano in the last cen- 
tury. 

The pieces are newly edited by 
Jeanne Behrend, who recently has re- 
corded them (there also is a recent 
Gottschalk recording by Eugene 
List) and they comprise “Bamboula”, 
“Le Bananier”, “The Banjo”, “Ber- 
ceuse”, “The Last Hope”, “L’Union”, 
“Pasquinade” and “Ricordati”. Many 
of these are now out of print or diffi- 
cult to obtain. Technically they are 
not easy, and, if played up to tempo, 
most of them are of virtuoso calibre. 

Miss Behrend has adhered pretty 
closely to the originals or to extant 
editions of the pieces, confining her- 
self largely to such things as writing 
out repeats, altering expression marks 
slightly, indicating her own fingering 
and pn in some cases and, 
happily, doing away with some of 
Gottschalk’s doubled accidentals in 
which he seemed to take a particular 
delight. 

This edition is well printed in large 
characters and thus is considerably 
easier to read than most old ones I 
have seen. —R. E. 


Sacred Choral Works 
Of Individual Cast 


Those who like their sacred choral 
music meaty, romantic, and un- 
abashedly fervent will welcome How- 
ard Hanson’s “How Excellent Thy 
Name”, for mixed chorus (SATB) 
with organ or orchestra. Hanson has 
always written effectively for chorus, 
and this work, though of small di- 
mensions, is boldly expressive in style. 
It is issued by Carl Fischer. In a 
similar vein is Leo Sowerby’s anthem 
for mixed voices (SATB) with organ, 
“My Heart Is Fixed, O God”, issued 
by H. W. Gray. The composer’s skill 
as an organist is reflected in the in- 
genious accompaniment. 

A surprising expressive power is 
accomplished with the most economi- 
cal means in Paul Christiansen’s 
anthem, “David's Prayer”, from Psalm 
39, for mixed chorus (SATB) a cap- 
pella, issued by the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. Christiansen has an 
acute sense of how to handle voices. 
Lawrence Dilsner’s “Lord, Make Me 
an Instrument of Thy Peace” for 
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mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella also 
reveals a telling treatment of voices. 
It is issued by J. Fischer. ; 

Healey Willan’s Missa Brevis No. 
XII, based on the melody “Christe 
Redemptor Omnium”, for mixed 
chorus (SATB) a cappella is a model 
of finish and appropriateness. Willan 
never publishes anything that does 
not reflect his careful workmanship 
and fastidious taste. It is issued by 
H. W. Gray. Another work of dis- 
tinction is the motet for mixed chorus 
(SATB) a cappella, “All This Night”, 
by the late English composer Gerald 
Finzi. A setting of a Christmas poem 
by William Austin (1587-1634), it 
moves smoothly and eloquently 
through a series of moods and colors 
to its proclamatory close: “Hail, O 
Sun of Righteousness!” It is issued 
by Boosey & Hawkes, which has also 
published an “Ave Maria”, for 
women’s voices (SSA) with piano, 
by Michael Head which is expressive, 
if a bit lush in harmonization. 


Sacred Choral Works Listed 


Baldwin, Ralph L.: “The Veteran of 
Heaven” (Poem by Francis Thomp- 
son). For baritone, mixed chorus 
(SATB), two pianos and organ. 
(Witmark). : 

Barrow, Robert: “The Risen Christ”. 
Easter Cantata for soprano, tenor, 
and baritone solos, and mixed chor- 
us (SATB) with organ. (Witmark). 

Clokey, Joseph W.: “Builders”. Easter 
Service or Pageant for Children. 
(H. W. Gray). 

Davis, Katherine K.: The Second Bel- 
fry Book for Junior Choir, unison 
and 2-part. (Remick). 

Friedell, Harold: “The Feast of the 
Star”, Pageant for Epiphany, for 
senior and youth choirs with so- 
prano and bass solos. (H. W. 


Gray). 

Holler, John: The Intermediate Choir, 
anthems for mixed choir (SAB). 
(H. W. Gray). 

Macmahon, Desmond: “The Feast of 
Christmas”. For solo voices, and 
mixed chorus (SATB) with piano. 
(Marks). 

Malmin, Gunnar J.: “Thy Praises 
Sing”. Three Part Treble Anthems. 
-(Augsburg). 

Pitcher, Gladys: “Climbing Up Zion’s 
Hill”, based on a North Carolina 
Mountain Song. (SSA) with piano. 
(Birchard). 

Poston, Elizabeth: 
Psalm, “Laudate 
(SATB) with organ. 
Hawkes). 

Rockefeller, Helen C.: “Prayer of St. 
Francis”. (SATB) with organ or 
piano. (Galaxy). 

Roff, Joseph: “My Times Are in Thy 
Hand”. (SATB) with piano ad lib. 
(Boosey & Hawkes). 

Sateren, Leland B. (arr.): “Let Us 
Break Bread Together”, Spiritual. 
(SATB) a cappella. (Augsburg). 

Scarlatti, Alessandro: “Te Deum 
Laudamus”, ed. by John Castellini. 
For solo voices, mixed chorus 
(SSATB), two oboes, strings, and 
organ. (Presser). 

Solomin, G.: “The Lord’s Prayer”. 
Edited by Leo Tellep. (SATB) with 
piano ad lib. (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Stone, Norman: “Requiem”. Poem by 
R. L. Stevenson. (TTBB) a capella. 
(Boosey & Hawkes). 

Thalben-Ball, G.: “Laudate Domi- 
num”, Collection of Introits, Books 
I and II. (H. W. Gray). 

Williams, David H.: “On the Passion 
of Christ”. For Lent and Holy 
Week. Cantata for solo voices, 
mixed chorus (SATB) and organ. 
(H. W. Gray). 
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More Oxford Firsts 


Sir William Walton 
DWMitencelle Concerle 


BOSTON 


played by Gregor Piatigorsky and the Boston Symphony Orch- 
estra, conducted by Charles Munch... . 
world premiere, 25 and 26 January 1957 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 
Cighth Symfitony 


PHILADELPHIA 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy............ American premiere, 5, 6 and 8 October 1956 

NEW YORK 
New York premiere, 9 October 1956 

CINCINNATI 


played by the Cincinnati Symphony, conducted by Thor 
a sacinsetenlincescinsssvitintctinitiinssatiatadiaies 19 and 20 October 1956 


CLEVELAND 


played by the Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by George 
Ee ssccseeeel 5S and 17 November 1956 
STUDY SCORE $6.00 


Alan Rawsthorne 


Second Prane Concerto 
BUFFALO 


played by Clifford Curzon ond the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Josef Krips .. . 
American premiere, 2 and 4 December 1956 
STUDY SCORE $6.25 


List on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. IN\Y 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. \ 


























The Eleven XXth Century Sonatas 
frcsented 


Y $ZIGETI « 


New York City © Chicago ¢ Los Angeles 
Philadelphia © Minneapolis © San Francisco 


KE published ty. 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. ................. (Bartok and Stravinsky) 
aE REGAN ae iy Het (Emest Bloch) 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. ........... (Busoni and Hindemith) 
ee (Debussy and Ravel) 
a (Charles Ives) 
Contemporary Music Publishers Corp. .................. (Honegger ) 
Oxford University Press .................00005. (Vaughn Williams) 
SEE PUNE MINI sors. vid eccvacecessscvececet (Prokofieff) 

















A Psalm of Praise 
by 
MABEL DANIELS 


Mixed chorus, three trumpets, percussion and organ. (Strings 
may be substituted for organ.) An outstanding festival piece. 
Performed by Charles Munch (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Hugh Ross, Guy Fraser Harrison and 
many others. 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc.—159 East 48th St., New York City 
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UNUSUAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
for the Artist-Pupil 


— e = 


By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
| HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle— 
$1.25 (Voice) 
LAMENTATION—Finale ‘Jeremiah 
Symphony" Hebrew Text — $1.00 


{Voice} 

SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES — Cyc 
$1.00 (Pianc 

SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 
PIANO—$2.50 


Restoration by 

ROSS LEE FINNEY 
SONATA FOR TWO  VIOLIN- 
CELLI—Attributed to Henri 
—$3.( 


By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 


By HOWARD HANSON 
OH, 'TIS AN EARTH DEFILED— 
Aria from the ae "Merry 
Mount''—.60 (Vo 


Edited by 

JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet— 
Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
(Violin 
PRELUDES — by 
Violin 


Eccles 


Gershwin — $1.50 


By ERICH W. KORNGOLD 
THE ETERNAL—A Song 
$1.25 (Voice 


By ALEX NORTH 
~ STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE — 
e Pia Sequences — $2.50 


Cycle— 


By GARDNER READ 
THRENODY, Op. 66 — .60 (Flute) 


SPIRITUAL, Op. 63 —.75 (String 
Ba 

By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
PASTORELA—$1.50 (Violin) 

By EARL WILD 

SIX CONCERT ETUDES— 
Based on themes of 
George Gershwin—$3.00 (Piano 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





GRAY-NOVELLO 





New! 


FOLK SONGS 
OF EUROPE 


Edited by 
MAUD KARPELES 


for the 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
MUSIC COUNCIL 


Price $3.75 


THE H. W. GRAY CO, Inc. 


159 E. 48th St. New York 17 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
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Peabody Institute 


Marks Centennial 


Baltimore.—The Peabody Institute 
of this city is marking its 100th anni- 
versary this month, with the British 
Ambassador, Sir Harold Caccia, as 
principal guest for the event. This 
marks a century of service in the 
name of culture by the institute’s two 
operations, the Peabody Library and 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

The institute was founded by a be- 
quest of a million-and-a-half dollars 
from George Peabody, self-made 
philanthropist and merchant. The 
library first opened its doors, and the 


conservatory began operations in 
1868. 
For Feb. 11 the conservatory 


scheduled a symposium on “The Fu- 
ture of American Music Education”, 
with papers by Harrison Keller, di- 
rector of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and William Schuman, 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music. A panel on “The Future of 
American Composition” was listed for 
the same day. with the participation 
of Nicolas Slonimsky, Norman Dello 
Joio, Peter Mennin, and Wallingford 
Riegger. 

That evening, Reginald Stewart, 
director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, was to conduct a concert of 
American music with the Little Or- 
chestra of Baltimore. Soloists  in- 
cluded Agi Jambor, pianist; Robert 
Gerle, violinist; Joseph Victor Lade- 
route, tenor; and Shakeh Vartenis- 
sian, soprano. Works by Peter Men- 
nin, Lukas Foss, Charles Ives, and 
Samuel Barber were listed. 


Piano Teachers 


Institute at Eastman 


Rochester, N. Y.—Piano teachers 
will have an opportunity to work to- 
gether on various phases of their pro- 
fession under the piano faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, in a new plan 
next summer. 

The Institute for Piano Teachers, 
during an intensive five-day program 
from June 15 to 19, will focus a major 
part of its attention on the elementary 
and intermediate areas of piano play- 
ing. It is intended to provide guid- 
ance for the teacher interested not 
only in piano technique but also in 
building effective recital programs 
and preparing students to meet the 
requirements of conservatories and 
college music departments. Accom- 
panying and piano ensemble will also 
receive consideration. 

Faculty for the sessions will include 
Cecile Staub Genhart, José Echaniz, 
Orazio Frugoni, Armand Basile, Mar- 
jorie Truelove MacKown, George 
MacNabb, Harry Watts, and John 
Celentano 


Los Angeles NAACC 
Elects Officers 


Los Angeles——The Los Angeles 
Chapter of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors recently held its first election 
of officers. Among those elected 
were: John Barnett, associate con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, president; Peter Jona Korn, 
composer, first vice-president; William 
Grant Still, composer, second vice- 
president; Madeleine Banks, secre- 
tary-treasurer and Western representa- 
tive. Walter Arlen, F. Rayner Brown, 
Mrs. Willard Coe, Bernard W. Shafer, 
Ernest Gold, Lauris Jones, Richard 
Lert, Miklos Rozsa, and John Vincent 
were elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 








First Performances in New York 


Opera 


Levy, Marvin D.: 
Prokofieff, Serge 


Ballet 


Menotti, Gian-Carlo: 
York City Ballet, Jan. 15) 


Chamber Works 


Aria from 


ee. Robert: “Night Piece’’ 
Jan. 
Pe oe RAG Douglas: 


Bazelon, Irwin: 

Ensemble, Jan. 20) 
Cage, John: 
Cohrssen, Walter: 
Laderman, 


“The Tower” 
: “War and Peace” (NBC-TV Opera Theatre, Jan. 13) 


“The Unicorn, 


for flute and drums 


“Sound Track for Seven Piece Set” 


“Suite for Five” (Merce Cunningham, Jan. 1 


(Twilight Concert, Jan, 5) 


the Gorgon, and the Manticore” (New 


(Twilight Concert 


String Quartet in D (Composers Forum, Jan. 6) 


(New York Chambe 


2) 


String Quartet (Composers Group, Jan. 22) 
Ezra: Concerto for bassoon and strings (Compose rs Forum, Jan. 6 


Luening, Otto: Suite for double bass and piano (Composers Group, Jan. 22) 


Lybbert, Donald: 


Mourant, Walter: 
Powell, Mel: Trio (Helura Trio, Jan. 
Scarlatti, Domenico: “Salve Regina” 


Chamber Orchestra, Tan. 22) 
Steuerman, 

School Settlement, Jan. 27) 
Trimble, Lester: String Quartet No. 


Choral Works 


Greenbaum, Ludwig: “ 


Trio for winds (Twilight Concert, Jan. 5) 
String Quartet (C omposers Group, Jan. 22) 


Edward: Trio for piano, 


Seven Prayers’”’ 


27) 


for soprano and strings (Americar 


violin, and cello (Third Street Musi 


2 (Twilight Concert, Jan. 5) 


(American Concert Choir, Jan. 14) 


James, Philip: ‘“‘Chorus of Shepherds and Angels” (Mt. Holyoke Glee Club 
Dec. 20) 

Mopper, Irving: “The Creation” (James Hall, Jan. 4) 

Schaefer, Jacob: “Ich her a Kol”, dance and choral suite (Jewish Mus 
Alliance Memorial Program, Dec. 30) 


Stravinsky, Igor: 


Choral variations on Bach’s “Vom Himmel hoch” 


for chorus 


and orchestra (New York Philharmonic- Symphony, Jan. 10) 


White, Clarence Cameron: “Nobody 


Knows de Trouble 


I See”, arranged for 


orchestra, male voices, and violin solo (Jubilee Singers, Dec. 28) 


Cello Works 
Laderman, Ezra: 


Oboe Works 


Arnold, Malcolm: 
Jan. 27) 


Piano Works 


Hurst, George: 
Lees, Benjamin: 
Liebermz an, Harry: 
Pike, Alfred: 


Concerto for oboe 


“Fantasia” 


“Motivations” 


and strings (Sontag String 


Partita for solo cello (Composers Forum, Jan. 6) 


zy Sintonietta 


Four D: ance Preludes (Louis Shub, Jan. 18) 
(Natalie Ryshna, Jan. 11) 
“Comedia Pianistica’ 


(Zoltan Teszleri, Jan. 18) 


(Composers Group, Jan. 22) 


Teszleri, Zoltan: Two Piano Pieces (Zoltan Teszleri, Jan. 18) 


Townsend, Douglas: ‘Four 
Concert, Jan. 5) 


Violin Works 


Fantasies on 


American Folk Tunes” (Twilight 


Allanbrook, Douglas: ‘‘Fantasy for Violin and Piano’ (Composers Forum, 
Jan. 6) 

Menin, Peter: “‘Sonata Concertante” (Ruggiero Ricci, Jan. 11) 

Spohr, Louis: “Concertante for two violins” (Little Orchestra, Jan. 21) 

Songs 

Allanbrook, Douglas: ‘Three Songs to Shakespeare Sonnets’? (Composers 


Forum, Jan. 6) 


Dougherty, Celius: ““A Minor Bird”; “What the Bullet Sang’ (Yi-Kwei Sze. 
an. 15) 

Ganz, Rudolph: “Four French Songs’’ (1906) on poems by Mme. Burnat 
Provins; “Six Alsatian Songs’ (1898) on poems by Gustave Stoskopf 


(Esther LaBerge, NAACC Concert, 


Mopper, Irving: 
Strilko, Anthony: 
son, Jan. 27) 
Tcherepnin, Alexander: 


Orchestral Works 


“Dirge” 


Chinese folk 


Dec. 15) 


(Carrie Glover, Jan. 27) 
“From Autumn’s Thrilling Tomb”; 


“Pandora” (Adele Addi 


songs (arr.) (Yi-Kwei Sze, Jan. 15) 


Copland, Aaron: “Short Symphony’ (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Jan. 24) 

Creston, Paul: “Invocation and Dance” (National Orchestral Association, 
Jan. 22) 


Loewe, Frederick-Bennett, 


Mayer, William: ‘‘Concert piece” 
Orchestra, Jan. 21) 
Mourant, Walter: 
Jan. 19) 
Petrassi, Goffredo: 
11) 
Rosenthal, 
Suk, Josef: 
} Vargvolis, Marios: 
phony Orchestra, Jan. 18) 
Zador, Eugene: Di i 


Laurence: 


Robert Russell: 
(New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Selections from “My Fair Lady” 
Jan, 19) 


for trumpet and string orchestra (Little 
“Valley of the Moon’? (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
“Recreation Concertante” (Juilliard Dance Theatre, Jan. 
“Ode” (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Jan. 24) 


“Scherzo Fantastique”’ (Little Orchestra, Nov. 
“Suite Pastorale”’ 


for string orchestra (Orpheum Sym- 


Divertimento for strings (Brooklyn Philharmonia, Jan. 19) 





Misite Pee 


Has Anniversary 


“Music Through the Night”, musi- 
cal program of WRCA, directed by 
Harry Fleetwood, which runs from 
12:30 to 6 a.m., celebrated its fifth 
year of operation on Feb. 2. Recently 
begun on the program is a new pro- 
ject of interviews with renowned 
singers of this century. The first of 
these, with Rosa Ponselle, was broad- 
cast by transcription on Jan. 22. The 
next is with Elisabeth Rethberg. 
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A new organization, Contemporary 
Concerts, Inc., has been formed in 
Chicago for the purpose of perform- 
ing and helping to promote interest 
in modern music. Marion Bard Boand 
is president of the new group, whose 
address is 159 Ontario Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Four concerts in 
1957 are planned, in which will be 
heard works by Samuel Barber, El- 
liott Carter, Ingolf Dahl, Alvin Etler, 
Sergei Prokofieff, Juan Orrego Salas, 
Amold Schonberg, Anton Webern, 
and Alec Wilder. 


Fifteen premieres have been sched- 
uled by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony for the second half of its 
current season. They will include 
works by Marc Blitzstein, Klaus 
Egge, Lukas Foss, Morton Gould, 
Camargo Guarnieri, Bernhard Hei- 
den, Gail Kubik, Robert Mann, Jan 
Meyerowitz, Laurence Rosenthal, 
Florent Schmitt, Gunther Schuller, 
Niels Viggo Bentzon, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, and William Walton. 


Robert Stern’s “In Memorium Ab- 
raham” was broadcast by the Okla- 
homa City Symphony on its Jan. 27 
program, under Guy Fraser Harri- 
son. 


“The Lost Flute” for narrator and 
orchestra by Alexander Tcherepin 
was performed on Jan. 13 by the 
Honolulu Symphony under George 
Barati. His “Symphonic March” was 
performed on Jan. 27 and 28 by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, conducted by 
William Steinberg. 


Igor Stravinsky was made an hon- 
orary member of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Jan. 13, 
during the last of three concerts with 
the orchestra that he guest-conducted. 
On these programs was the compos- 
ers Chorale Variations on “Vom 
Himmel hoch”, which received its 
first New York performance. 


An award of $1,000 to an older 
American composer is to be given by 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters next May for continuing 
achievement and integrity in his art. 
This will be its first presentation. The 
award is meant to complement the 
grants of the institute, generally con- 
ferred on younger practitioners of the 
arts. 


Normand Lockwood’s oratorio, 
“Children of God”, received a pre- 
miere of its first part by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony and a choir from 
Berea College, Berea, Ken., under 
Thor Johnson. The work was com- 
missioned jointly by the college and 
the department of worship and arts 
of the National Council of Churches. 


Morton Gould’s “Declaration”, a 
symphonic work based on the Dec- 
laration of Independence, had its pre- 
miere performance on Jan. 19 by the 
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National Symphony in its Inaugural 
Concert, conducted by Howard Mit- 
chell. “Peace on Earth”, a song writ- 
ten specially for the Presidential In- 
auguration by Robert MacGimsey, 
was performed during the inaugural 
proceedings, Jan. 20. 


Raffaello de Banfield, currently 
seeking an opera libretto, will be 
stage director at the Florence Fes- 
tival’s production of “Ernani” this 
June. Dimitri Mitropoulos will con- 
duct. 


Peter Jona Korn’s Concerto for 
Saxophone and Orchestra, commis- 
sioned by Sigurd Rascher, received 
its first radio performance on Feb. 
10 by the Oklahoma City Symphony, 
conducted by Guy Fraser Harrison. 
Mr. Rascher was soloist. The work 
is to be recorded by Zephyr Records 
of Los Angeles. 


The Portland Symphony, under 
Theodore Bloomfield, gave the first 
American performance of Gaston 
Brenta’s “Farandole Burleske” on 
Feb. 11. 


Gilbert Trythall’s “A Solemn 
Chant” for string orchestra, the win- 
ner of the Nashville Symphony’s 
Performance Award for Regional 
Composers, 1956-57, had its first per- 
formance by that orchestra on Jan. 
15, Guy Taylor conducting. 


Ezra Laderman’s “Three Piano 
Pieces” are to be played in Bridge- 
port, Conn., by Stanley Babin on 
Feb. 20. Joyce Kelly will be soloist 
in his Bassoon Concerto on March 
14 in New Haven. The composer has 
been commissioned recently to write 
a “Fantasia for Orchestra” for the 
Clinton Hill Orchestra, also to write 
a solo clarinet work for Jack Kresel- 
man for a March 23 recital in Car- 
negie Recital Hall. 


New woodwind quintets by Alec 
Wilder and Julius Levine will have 
their first performances during the 
programs of the Chamber Repertory 


Series held this spring at Sarah Law- 


rence College. 


Carlisle Floyd has been signed to 
adapt the Esther Forbes novel, “A 
Mirror for Witches”, into a musical- 
dramatic version for Broadway next 
season. 


Ernst Bacon’s musical adaptation 
of the Pulitzer Prize-winning book 
“Great River: the Rio Grande”, by 
Paul Horgan, had its premiere per- 
formance on Feb. 11 by the Dallas 
Symphony under Walter Hendl. 


Bohuslay Martinu’s orchestral 
work, “The Frescoes of Piero della 
Francesca”, had its American pre- 
miere by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under George Szell on Jan. 31. 


Homer Keller's Symphony No. 3 
was introduced to Honolulu audi- 
ences by the Honolulu Symphony 
under Mr. Barati on Dec. 9. 


The Pontiac Symphony in Michi- 
gan has commissioned Celia Merrill 
Turner, associate conductor of the 
orchestra, to compose a symphony to 
commemorate the culture and heri- 
tage of the Indians who lived in the 
Pontiac area. 


Peter Mennin, who is now a faculty 
member of the Juilliard School, has 
accepted a $1,000 commission to 
write a work for the Iowa State Uni- 
versity Music Department. 
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MUSICA ANTIQUA BOHEMICA 





The purpose of this edition is to publish selected, musically valuable works of the older 
Czech composers in a carefully prepared and revised publication combining the advantages 
of a practical edition with the scientific accuracy and reliability of a critical edition. Founded 


in 1934 by Dr. Vladimir Helfert for this express purpose, MUSICA ANTIQUA BOHEMICA 
now contains 30 separate editions including works by: 


JAN HUGO VORISEK 

JIRI BENDA 

BOHUSLAV CERNOHORSKY 
FRANTISEK KRAMAR-KROMMER 
JAN ADAM FRANTISEK MICA 
VACLAV PICHL 


LEOPOLD ANTONIN KOZELUH 
ANTONIN VRANICKY 
ANTONIN FILS 

JAN LADISLAV DUSIK 
PAVEL VRANICKY 


F. X. BRIXI 
FRANTISEK XAVER DUSEK JAN VACLAV STAMIC 
JAN ZACH 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU 


FABLES, Piano Solo (1.00) 
FILM EN MINATURE, Piano Solo (1.00) 
IMPROMPTU, Violin and Piano (.75) 
INTERMEZZO, Violin and Piano (1.00) ON N rs “ ane (1.25 
RONDI for 7 Instruments (Oboe, Clarinet, 6 a ATE a, Vielin and Pian . 1.25) 
Bassoon, Trombone, 2 Violins, and Piano) SPRING IN THE GARDEN, Piano Sole 
Parts (7.50); Pocket Score (2.00) (1.50) 
SERENADE NO. 1, (Clarinet, Cornet, NG O RTET NO. 6. Parts (7.5¢ 
3 Violins, Viola) Parts (2.25); Pocket STRING QUARTET . 6, Part ); 





SERENADE NO. 4 (DIVERTIMENTO), 
(2 Oboes, Piano, Strings) Parts (6.50); 
Pocket Score (1.75) 


Score (1.00) Pocket Score (2.00) 
SERENADE NO. 2, (2 Violins, Viola) TWO DANCES, Piano Solo (1.25) 
Parts (1.75); Pocket Score (.75) 


VIOLIN CONCERTO, Violin and Piano 
(2.75); Pocket Score (2.50); Full 


Score (4.50) 


SERENADE NO. 3, (Oboe, Clar 
4 Violins, Cello) Parts (2.75); Pocket 
Score (1.50) 





ANTONIN DVORAK—Complete Works in a Critical Edition. 





Titles listed will appear shortly. 
Orchestral Works—Full and Pocket Scores 
SYMPHONY IN D MINOR Op. 70 
SYMPHONY IN E MINOR (From the 
New World) Op. 95 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS IN E MAJOR 
Op. 22 
CZECH SUITE IN D MAJOR Op. 39 
SLAVONIC DANCES Op. 46 
VIOLIN CONCERTO IN A MINOR Op. 53 
SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO Op. 66 
SLAVONIC DANCES Op. 72 
CARNIVAL OVERTURE Op. 92 
CELLO CONCERTO IN B MINOR Op. 104 
THE WOOD DOVE-SYMPHONIC POEM 
Op. 110 


Chamber Music—Parts and Pocket Scores 


TERZETTO IN C MAJOR Op. 74 

PIANO TRIO By MAJOR Op. 21 

PIANO TRIO “DUMKY” Op. 90 

STRING QUARTET IN D MINOR Op. 34 
STRING QUARTET IN Eb MAJOR Op. 51 
STRING QUARTET IN C MAJOR Op. 61 
STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR Op. 9% 
STRING QUARTET IN Ab MAJOR Op. 10 
STRING QUARTET IN G MAJOR Op. 106 
PIANO QUARTET IN Eb MAJOR Op. 87 
STRING QUINTET IN Eb MAJOR Op. 9 
PIANO QUINTET IN A MAJOR Op 


Further Information Regarding Artia Publications Available From: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 
P.O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I. New York 


In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes, 209 Victoria Street, Toronto 





Artists 
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CARL FISCHER CONCERT HALL 


¢ Air-Conditioned 
¢ Perfect Acoustics 
° Recording Service 


165 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 


¢ Steinway Piano 
e Uniformed Ushers 
¢ Reasonable Rates 
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NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


WILLEM van den ANDEL 


Dutch-American Composer-Pianist 
BERCEUSE—for piano 
MAZURKA—for piano 


Published by G. Alshach & Co. 
Amsterdam, Holland 


.. 15¢ 

60¢ 

American Agents: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 E. 43rd St., New York 

















GENA BRANSCOMBE 
or Spring Programs 
Cycle: YOUTH OF THE WORLD S.S.A 


(“Maples published separately) 
ensemble, orchestra 


with piano, chamber 
M. Witmark & Sons 


* * * 
COVENTRY'S CHOIR S.S.A.A. 


with piano, organ, string orchestra 


AFAR ON THE PURPLE MOOR S.S.A.A. 
G. Schirmer Co., Inc. T.T.B.B. 


* 
PRAYER FOR SONG S.S.A.A. 


G. Ricordi Co., Inc. 


* * 
SUN, AND THE WARM BROWN EARTH 





S.S.A. 
with piano or chamber orchestra Cc. C. Birchard Co. 

ARRANGEMENTS 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC S.S.A.A. 
THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER J. Fischer & Bro. S.S.A.A. 
DANCE IN THE MOONLIGHT S.S.A.A. 
MURMUR ON, SWEET HARP G. Schiemer Co.. Ine. S.S.A.A. 




















CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


Include 





SACRED (New) 
Christ, the Risen Lord (Easter Cantata); SATB, 
_—— voices; Performance time 18-20 
nu 
© ‘gherlens King, in triumph ride—anthem for 
Palm Sunday (SATB) 
SECULAR 
Spri ke ni 
Te the Down (SSA SATB). 
Spring Song (SSA) 
Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





| (Continued from page 197) 


“The Great Elopement”.... 
Handel-Beecham 
“The Last Spring” Grieg 
(In Memoriam: Arturo Toscanini) 
Symphony No. 3 Brahms 
“Marche Troyenne” Berlioz 


Suite, 


This was a heavenly concert from 
first note to last, but small wonder, 
for Sir Thomas Beecham was con- 
ducting, and concerts have a way of 
being exciting whenever he is con- 
ducting them. Now in his late 70’s, 
Sir Thomas is just as vital, original, 
and bluffy sensitive as he was over 
50 years ago when he began his illus- 
trious career. He still chats with the 
orchestra, and makes the music 
sound unbelievably fresh and beau- 
tiful, without a trace of self-conscious 
nervousness or virtuosic tension. 

Perhaps the most impressive ex- 
perience of the evening was the per- 
formance of the Grieg. It takes a 
great master to make a modest little 
piece like this sound memorable, but 
Sir Thomas and the orchestra per- 
formed it with heartbreaking poig- 
nance and the most exquisite shaping 
and coloring. It was the most mov- 
ing, because the simplest, of the 
musical tributes to Toscanini I have 
heard. 

“The Great Elopement” Suite, 
taken from a ballet score based by 
Sir Thomas on music of Handel, is 
a model of its kind. He has not at- 
tempted to imitate Baroque scoring 
or to preserve the exact harmonic 
flavor of Handel, but has written 
(quite properly) in modern orches- 
tral terms, while keeping the spirit of 
Handel’s music in mind. The result 
is a lovely and marvelously hearty 
work that does honor to both com- 
posers. The orchestra played it 
superbly. 

Sir Thomas’s Haydn has always 
been famous for its open-air fresh- 
ness, its rhythmic vitality, and sing- 
ing freedom. This performance re- 
minded us once again that he is un- 
surpassed in Haydn’s music, as he is 
in Mozart and Handel. The Brahms 
Third was sung throughout, the sec- 
tions merging smoothly and naturally 
sin each movement. It was a marvel 
of integration as well as inspiration. 
And the “Trojan March” (one of 
Sir Thomas’s’ best showpieces) 
brought the audience to its feet for 
a prolonged and affectionate ovation. 

§. 


Bernstein Conducts 
Copland and Harris Works 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leonard Bernstein conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24: 


“Ode” Laurence Rosenthal 
(First performance) 
Short Symphony Aaron Copland 
(First concert performance in 
New York) 
Symphony No. 3 


Roy Harris 
Symphony No. 4 


Beethoven 

This was the sort of program that 
should be the rule, instead of the 
exception, with American orchestras, 
and both Leonard Bernstein and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony have good 


| reason to be proud of themselves. 
| American music really came of age 


in the 1930s, and Copland’s Short 


| Symphony (composed in 1931-33, be- 


tween his 31st and 33rd years) and 
the Harris Third (completed in 1938, 
when he was 40) could be played 
anywhere in the world today with 
pride and confidence as examples of 
the unique contributions that we 
have made to contemporary art. 
This music is clean as driftwood, 


seasoned by sun and storm; strong as 
the structure of a great bridge or 
skyscraper; and full of melody and 
rhythmic bounce—in short, it is really 
American, without being in the least 
“arty” or “folksy”. We know that 
these composers have soaked in rural 
and urban life, heard the pulse of 
our great cities, the speech of our 
everyday people, the vast stillness of 





Sir Thomas Beecham 


our gigantic landscapes. And Mr. 
Bernstein conducts their music to the 
manner born, with superb rhythmic 
élan and emotional power. No won- 
der the audience sat up and listened 
with brighter eyes and ears. 

The works present different chal- 
lenges to the interpreter. So formid- 
able are the rhythmic problems of 
the Copland Short Symphony that 
three great conductors, Stokowski, 
Koussevitzky, and Mitropoulos, can- 
celled announced performances be- 
cause they were unable to prepare it 
within the allotted rehearsal time in 
a manner satisfying to their standards 
of performance. Stokowski did broad- 
cast it with the NBC Symphony in 
1944. Copland even made a version 
of it as a Sextet for clarinet, string 
quartet, and piano. 

But Mr. Bernstein had prepared 
the Philharmonic-Symphony so well 
that the music sounded perfectly 
spontaneous and secure in pace and 
accent. Quite as fascinating as the 
jazzy rhythms of the first and third 
movements is the impassioned lyri- 
cism of the second, prophetic of 
things to come. Of the Harris Third 
Mr. Bernstein made one great arc of 
sustained rhapsodic development that 
brought a storm of cheers from the 
audience. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s “Ode”, which he 
calls “a kind of death song”, but 
with the reminder that “it is in no 
sense a literal or descriptive work”, 
was composed in 1954, when he was 
28. It reveals a skilled hand at or- 
chestration and an adept manipula- 
tion of harmonic texture, but I could 
discern no musical ideas of any force 
or independence in it, and it sounded 
dangerously like motion-picture mu- 
sic in its lush, facile climaxes and 
lavish washes of stock orchestral 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Dead Sea Scrolls Reveal 
Valuable Musical Clues 


Urbana-Champaign, IIl—A _ miss-° 
ing link between ancient Jewish re- 
ligious music and chants sung 
ionghout the world today in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been 
found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Eric Werner of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Cincinnati and New York, told of 
them on Dec. 28 at the opening ses- 
sion of the American Musicological 
Society’s annual meeting, held at the 
University of Illinois. 

In the scroll “Hymn of Thanksgiv- 
ing” he has found a forerunner of 
the Gregorian chant and the so-called 
“antiphon-form” of church music. In 
another scroll, “Manual of Disci- 
pline”, appear hymns with patterns 
that also appear in the Roman Cath- 
olic Mass of today. 

Finding of the antiphon-form in 
the scrolls definitely refutes a hy- 
pothesis advanced in 1932 by Hein- 
rich Besseler of Jena, East Germany, 
who suggested Aryan origin in an- 
cient Persia, said Mr. Werner. 

In another scroll, “The War of the 
Children of Light Against the Chil- 
dren of Darkness”—a phrase, inci- 
dentally, also used by Christ—Mr. 
Werner found that the ancient He- 
brew Temple trumpets could produce 
complicated signals accurately, and 
that the priests playing them knew 
the techniques of tonguing and 
double-tonguing. 

Speaking of trumpets from the sec- 
ond temple of Jerusalem, the scroll 
gives directions for their use in bat- 
tle, and detailed and intricate signals 
by six or seven trumpets “sounding 
as one”. The phrase is evidence of 
the accurate pitch and musical abili- 
ties of the trumpeters, for elsewhere 
rams’ horns are described as to be 
“blown at the same time”, and obvi- 
ously without possibility of “sound- 
ing as one”. 

Quoting from the scrolls, Mr. Wer- 
ner translated its directions to the 
trumpeters, “The priests shall sound 
a sostenuto tone, and then a second 
blast, a tone sostenuto legato”. The 
players, he explained, were the an- 
cient priestly trumpeters, whose 
instruments were so built that pitch 
could be exactly regulated, and these 
were the same trumpets used in serv- 
ice of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

In the “Isaiah” scroll there are 
certain marks which, Mr. Werner 
suggested, may be forerunners of 
early Christian notation. These are 
similar, and five marks even identical 
with ancient Slavonic or Russian 
musical notation. 

“Is this coincidence, or historical 
relation? Only further study can 
answer that”, Mr. Werner said. 
“Should newer discoveries from Khir- 
bet Qumran, site of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, contain identical or even 
similar signs, then we might have to 
weigh the hypothesis that all such 
markings constitute primitive  at- 
tempts at notation, and such a con- 
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jecture would indeed revolutionize 
our views: on the origin of musical 
note signs”. 

Discovery of a 450-page manuscript 
containing 200 late-15th- and early- 
16th-century French musical _compo- 
sitions also was reported on Dec. 28, 
by Dragan Plamenac, of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois School of Music, in a 
talk before the Musicological Society. 
Included in it are both sacred and 
secular compositions. Only a few 
composers are named, but among 
these are several before unknown, in- 
cluding one “Haquinet”, who com- 
posed four sacred compositions. 
Other writers can be identified from 
their music in other contemporary 
materials. 

Mr. Plamenac found the manu- 
script last year in the Royal Library 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. Its exist- 
ence has never before been reported, 
though that library is the home of 
the internationally famous “Copen- 
hagen Chansonnier” of 15th-century 
music, only some 50 years older than 
the newly-revealed material. 

J. Murray Barbour, of Michigan 
State University, was elected presi- 
dent of the society for a two-year 
term, at the annual meeting. The 
next national gathering will be next 
fall in Los Angeles. 


Oxford Has New Head 
Of Music Department 


John Owen Ward has been ap- 
pointed manager of the music depart- 
ment of Oxford University Press, 
New York, succeeding Lyle Dowling, 
who has left the firm. Mr. Ward 
comes to the firm from England, 
where since 1949 he was editorial 
assistant to Percy A. Scholes, author- 
ity and writer on music. 

It was announced at the same time 
that Mrs. Merle Montgomery, who 
became educational consultant to the 
Oxford Music Department last sum- 
mer, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the department. 


NATS Holds 
Convention in Buffalo 


Buffalo.—The National Association 
of Teachers of Singing held its an- 
nual convention in this city from 
Jan. 29 through Feb. 1. Panels on 
teaching methods, repertoire, career 
opportunities, and other subjects were 
held, with Edward Johnson, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Norman Dello Joio, composer, 
heading the list of speakers. 


Copland Engaged 
By Ojai Festival 


Ojai, Calif—Aaron Copland, com- 
poser, has been engaged as conduc- 
tor for the 1957 Ojai Festival, it has 
been announced by Lawrenze ‘ Mor- 
ton, artistic director of Ojai Festi- 
vals. These will be Copland’s first 
appearances as a conductor in South- 
ern California. 


Steinway Concert Hall 
To Be Reactivated 


Inactive for about a year, Steinway 
Concert Hall, 113 W. 57th Street, 
New York City, received promise of 


new activity with the signing of a 
long-term lease for the premises by 
Vincent J. Nola, president of the 
Penthouse Sound Studios, Inc., and 


Nola Studios, Inc., at the same ad- | 


dress. Plans are in process for a de- 
velopment program to bring the con- 
cert hall back to its former impor- 
tance. 


Minneapolis Symphony 
To Tour for ANTA 


The Minneapolis Symphony will 
tour the Near East and Mediterran- | 


ean, under its conductor, Antal 
Dorati, in co-operation with the In- 
ternational Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, it has been announced by 
Robert W. Dowling, chairman of the 
board of ANTA. 

The first appearances are scheduled 
for Palermo, Sicily, on Sept. 13, to 
be followed by two performances at 
the Athens Festival. The itinerary 
will include Turkey, Iraq, Iran, India, 
Pakistan, Syria, Lebanon, North Af- 
rica, with Madrid, Spain, as the last 
stop in early November. 

The orchestra, numbering about 
100, will be the first American sym- 
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“The tradition of singing composers 
goes back to Giulio Caccini. Rossini 
sang occasionally in public and Gounod 
for a time thought of creating the 
tenor role in ‘Faust.’ In this century, 


| Samuel Barber has demonstrated simi- 


phony orchestra to appear in many of | 


these countries. In some places on 
its itinerary it will be the first western 
orchestra ever heard. 

Repertoire to be performed will in- 
clude both classical and modern 
works, with American composers such 
as Barber, Creston, Schuman, and 
Riegger included, among others. 


Bethlehem Festival 
Schedules 50th Event 


Bethlehem, Pa.—The 50th festival 
of the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
under Ifor Jones, has been set for 
May 9-11 and May 17-18. Planned 
for performance this year are the B 
minor Mass, the “Magnificat”, and 
several church cantatas. 

The 200-voice choir will be com- 
plemented by an orchestra made up 
of first-chair musicians from leading 
symphony orchestras. Soloists will be 
Adele Addison, soprano; Eunice Al- 
berts, contralto; John McCollum, 
tenor; and Donald Gramm, bass, 


making his debut with the festival. | 


Vernon deTar will be the organist, 


and Mary H. Givens the accompa- 


nist to the choir. 


The same program will be given 


on both week-ends, and Saturday 
morning interludes will be provided 
by Agi Jambor, Hungarian-born 
pianist, in recitals of Bach keyboard 
works. 


Benefit Concert 
Presented by LADO 


LADO, a nonprofit membership 
group of women who, through the 
medium of music, play a_philan- 
thropic and cultural role in New York 
City, presented Elena Nikolaidi, con- 
tralto, and Hanoch Greenfeld, Lado 
Award Winner pianist, in a benefit 
concert on Jan. 13. Held in the Em- 


pire Room of the Waldorf-Astoria | 


Hotel, the concert was for the or- 
ganization’s scholarship fund. 


Leyla Gencer Appears 
At La Seala 


Leyla Gencer, Turkish soprano who | 


appeared with the San Francisco 
Opera last fall and has been re-en- 
gaged for the coming season, made 
her debut at La Scala, Milan, in the 
world premiere of Poulenc’s “Les Di- 
alogues des Carmélites” on Jan. 25. 


lar virtuosity; his singing of his own 
‘Dover Beach’ can be heard on a Vie- 
tor disk. 

“Mr. Birch’s performance yesterday 
again demonstrated, if demonstration 
were needed, that no one understands 
writing for the voice like a practicing 
vocalist. As an interpreter, Mr. Birch 
gave a good account of himself. His 
voice is a light baritone of a pleasant 
quality, used with taste and musician- 
ship.” 


“Your songs have real feeling and 
deep sincerity.” Roger Quilter 
“*Repose’—one of the best American 
songs.” Eva Gauthier 
Sung by 
Eleanor STEBER 
WHERE MORTALS 


DWELL .50 
a Bidu SAYAO 
REPOSE 50 
Adele ADDISON 
REPOSE 50 


Grete STUECKGOLD 
THE DEATH OF THE EAGLE .50 
| WILL WORSHIP THE 

LORD .60 


Gladys SWARTHOUT 
THE RIVER - 


Albert DA COSTA 


REPOSE ; -50 
Betty ALLEN 
THE ANGUISHED -50 
THE OWL & THE 
PUSSY CAT 60 
Charles PANZERA 
THE OLD WOMAN .35 


Walter CARRINGER 
SONNET 


Jan GBUR 
BY THE SEA 50 
‘SNOWFALL .60 


Amalia BISHOFF 
IF THERE WERE DREAMS .60 


igor igor GORIN 
"MEMORY. HITHER COME .50 
Ted HART 
THE GREEN RIVER .50 
_THE MORALIST .50 


Margaret HOSWELL 
_THERE iS SWEET MUSIC .50 


Lillian MERNIK 


THE OLD WOMAN 35 
Marjorie CAPO 
THE OLD WOMAN 35 





JOS. PATELSON MUSIC HOUSE 
160 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 
color. Of course, it was up against 
cruel competition in the music which 
followed. Mr. 


ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Bernstein led the 


‘ Available only from the MILLS MUSIC Rental Library! 


The Pulitzer Prize Winning Composition 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 
by ERNST TOCH 


The symphonic composition that stirred the audience to cheers—(New 
York Times), and critics to such statements as: “...@ grandiose contribution 
to the orchestral repertoire of our day" (Pittsburgh Press); ".. .brought 
freshness, imagination and expressivity" os well as “atmosphere, 
novelty and provocation" (N.Y. Journal American); ". . compounded of 
imagination, scholarship and ingenuity” (Pittsburgh Post Gazette); 
", . .martial, whimsical and brilliant’ (N.Y. Post). 

Recently recorded by William Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra on Capitol Records (P8364) 


also from the pen of Dr. Ernst Toch— 
* NOTTURNO (A Louisville Orchestra Commission)—available on a rental basis 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS MAY BE PURCHASED: 


* CIRCUS OVERTURE for Symphony Orchestra—Set A $8.50; Set B $11.00; 
Set C $13.50 
(Sets include Full Score)—Recorded by Andre Kosi 'anetz and the N.Y. 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra on Columbia Records (CL 758) 

- “THERE IS A SEASON TO EVERYTHING. . .“—Canzonetta for Mezzo- 
Soprano, Flute, Violin, Clarinet and Violoncello—Score $2.00; Parts $2.00; 
Complete $3.50 


For a complete listing of the compositions of ERNST TOCH, write: 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


THE HERITAGE OF ENGLISH MUSIC 
‘a 


THE GALAXY CATALOG 





Announcement 


A 45 minute L.P. record of 30 selected piano teaching pieces 
entitled “NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANO TEACHER”. 
Leaflet with technical analyses and biographies included. 
Released in April 1957. 


NOTE: Piano recording contest for pupils of the NATIONAL 
GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS will be featured for 1958. 


For detailed information write The Composers Press 
1211 Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


232) Beethoven Fourth with the same 
buoyant rhythmic lightness and clean- 
ness of outline as the Copland and 
Harris symphonies. —R. S. 
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Eileen Flissler Heard 
With American Symphony 


American Symphony of New York, 
Enrico Leide, conductor. Eileen 
Flissler, pianist. Hunter College As- 
sembly Hall, Jan. 25: 


Overture from “Mignon” Thomas 
Piano Concerto No. 1 Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 4 Brahms 


Eileen Flissler was a commendable 
interpreter. She achieved a sensitive 
conception of the work with note- 
worthy control and smoothness of 
line. She also phrased meaningfully. 
With a more brilliant and larger tone 
and a more highly finished technique 
—in short, a more romantic, virtuosic 
approach — Miss Flissler’s perform- 
ance would have been outstanding in- 
deed. Mr. Leide and his men pro- 
vided co-operative, well-paced sup- 
port. Following an even if not scin- 
tillating rendering of the Thomas 
overture, Mr. Leide conducted the 
Brahms with assurance and vigor. Ex- 
cept for some rough passages and a 
dragged Andante, the performance 
was up to the organization’s estab- 
lished standards. —D. B. 


Glenn Gould Heard 
With Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27, 2:30.— 
There should be no question that 
Glenn Gould is a highly gifted pianist, 
judging from his performance of 
Beethoven’s Second Piano Concerto, 
in B flat, with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, under Leonard 
Bernstein. The pianist displayed 
many striking and individual ideas 
about the work, particularly in mat- 
ters of coloristic effect, for many non- 
melodic passages, such as scales and 
arpeggios, were dashed off rather like 
big splashes of color rather than 
neutral material. 

A feeling for dynamic shadings 
was one of the strong points in his 
performance. His forte tones were 
always agreeable, and his pianissimos 
were velvety. Concerning Mr. Gould’s 
over-all conception, the work was 
built on iarge lines, though details 
were often lost and figurations not 
always technically clear. The ac- 
companiment did not find Mr. Bern- 
stein at his best. The first movement 
was too nervous in atmosphere, and 
the piano and orchestra were not al- 
ways completely together. 

The concert opened with Bern- 
stein’s witty Overture to “Candide”— 
a work that bubbles with good spirits 
and was brilliantly performed—and 
included Copland’s “Short Symphony” 
and Roy Harris’ Symphony No. 3, 
which was repeated from the Thurs- 
day evening program. Mr. Harris was 
present to acknowledge the enthusi- 
astic applause awarded his work. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Music Education League 
Presents Soloists 


Town Hall, Jan. 27, 2:45.—Four 
youthful winners of the Music Educa- 
tion League’s 1956 competition per- 
formed at this concert, with Thomas 
Scherman and the Little Orchestra 
Society providing accompaniment. 
Joseph Victor Lordi played the last 
two movements of Mendelssohn’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in G minor, 
with extraordinary musical grasp. In 
the Andante especially he revealed 
poetic gifts of a high order, as well as 
the clear, light touch necessary to 
make them articulate. Mr. Lordi, who 
appears to be in his early teens, has 
plenty of time to develop a more re- 
fined and powerful technique. 

Richard Syracuse, pianist, was an 
impeccable, amazingly facile techni- 





cian. But one wished in the Beethoven 
Concerto No. 4 that his speed, pre- 
cision and pellucid touch had been 
combined with more emotional under- 
standing and sensitivity. 

Laura Trapnell was soloist in 
Bach’s cantata “Strike, Thou Hour” 
and “Gens Duce Splendida” from 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima”. She pos- 
sessed a firm, rich and pleasing voice, 
but her intonation was not altogether 
secure and she proved an uninspired 
interpreter. 

Haydn's Violin Concerto No. | in 
C major was performed by Martha 
Marshall. She displayed a solid tone 
and accurate intonation, but her 
rhythm was occasionally erratic and 
she tended to overslur some phrases. 

—D. B. 


Beecham Leads 
Second Concert 
Symphony of the Air, Sir Thomas 


Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 27: 


Syevheny in E flat major, 
K. 543 Mozart 


Symphony No. 4 Beethoven 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring” Delius 
Symphony No. 6 Schubert 
Salome’s Dance Strauss 


Sir Thomas’s second and final con- 
cert with the Symphony of the Air 
was, if anything, even more stirring 
than the first, and at the close the 
audience rose to its feet and loosed a 
storm of heartfelt applause that 
showed how greatly this unique artist 
is beloved here. The orchestra, 
which joined in, had played for him 
with a special affection and warmth 
that no amount of browbeating could 
have elicited from it. For Sir Thom- 
as, at 77, still loves music with an 
ardor that no 20-year-old could out- 
do, and he can still work magic with 
the simplest of means. Only a great 
artist could have made the Schubert 
Sixth Symphony so simply, so di- 
vinely beautiful. It was more than a 
matter of tempo, phrasing, and deli- 
cate proportions—it was the instinct 
for melody, the freshness of spirit 
that made the difference. 

The noble, virile elegance and 
rhythmic buoyancy that are character- 
istic of both the Mozart E flat and 
Beethoven Fourth Symphonies were 
perfectly conveyed. Sir Thomas in- 
variably discovers the inner tempo and 
melodic texture of a work and lets 
the music itself guide him in matters 
of over-all conception and unification. 
The Delius poem was so exquisite that 
the audience was obviously reluctant 
to break the spell with applause. Why 
do we hear this enchanting music so 
seldom? And the Dance from 
“Salome” was played with a frenetic 
splendor that made people want to 
shout—which was precisely what they 
did, as soon as it was finished.—R. S. 


Sontag String Sinfonietta 


Town Hall, Jan. 27, 5:30.—This 
afternoon at Town Hall was a re- 
warding one, with thanks due the Son- 
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tag String Sinfonietta. An accomp- 
lished group of 12, they played with 
cultivated style and tone and a fine 
sense of ensemble. Under their con- 
ductor, Wesley Sontag, their inter- 
pretations were worked out with care- 
ful planning of detail and effect. Mr. 
Sontag is a sincere workman, with no 
desire for shallow display. 

Antonio Vivaldi’s short Concerto in 
G major had fine shadings of dynam- 
ics and well-worked-out tempos and 
contrasts. Purcell’s “Three Fan- 
tasias”, startling in their dissonant ap- 
poggiaturas and chromatics, were 
played with a reduced ensemble and 
the same care for nuances, though all 
within a smaller range. The full 
group finished the first half of the 
program with a well-paced reading 

of the Pergolesi Concertino in A 
minor. 

The remaining works were modern 
ones, among them Hindemith’s “Eight 
Pieces”, Op. 44, No. 3, and Douglas 
Townsend’s Adagio, a chromatic, sin- 
cerely written short piece which 
lacked an individual stamp. 

Melvin Kaplan was the soloist in 
Malcolm Arnold’s Concerto for Oboe 
and Strings, which had its New York 
premiere here. It is no coup for the 
repertoire—an amorphously formed 
piece, which skirts the clichés of An- 
dre Kostelanetz and David Rose (not 
always with success), and wanders 
appallingly in stretches without the 
help of real tunes. The few interest- 
ing effects did not atone for the dull 
bars in-between. Mr. Kaplan played 
sweetly and well, but he could not 
make up for the writing. —D. M. E. 


Other Concerts 


Cooper Union, Jan. 11.—The nov- 
elty on this program of David Broek- 
man’s “Music in the Making” series 
was Michael Colgrass’ “Chamber 
Music for Strings and Tom-Toms”, 
with the composer playing the solo 
percussion parts. These were done on 
three turntable instruments. 

The program also featured Frank 
Wigglesworth’s First Symphony, Tom 
Scott's “Coney Island”, and Ray 
Green’s “Rhapsody for Harp and Or- 
chestra”, with Edward Vito, harpist, 
as soloist. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Mr. Broekman. —N. P. 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12. — Two 
young artists were the solo performers 


at the Young People’s Concert of the 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
on this morning. 

Doris Allen, 16-year-old freshman 
at Sarah Lawrence College and a 
scholarship student at the Juilliard 
School of Music, played a movement 
from Mozart’s G major Violin Con- 
certo No. 3. Lorin Hollander, 12, 
played the first movement of Ravel’s 
G major Piano Concerto, which he 
had performed with the Little Orches- 
tra last November. 

Wilfred Pelletier conducted the or- 
chestra in these, as well as in the 
Overture to Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute” and selections from Stravin- 
sky’s “Firebird”. John Langstaff was 
the commentator and master of cere- 
monies. —N. P. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor. Alexander Brail- 
owsky, pianist. Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Jan. 19: 


“Classical” Symphony . .Prokofieff 
Divertimento for String Orchestra 
Zador 


(First New York performance) 
Piano Concerto in B flat minor 

‘ Tchaikovsky 
Symphony in D minor Franck 

Alexander Brailowsky was soloist 
with the Brooklyn Philharmonia on 
this evening, with the orchestra under 
Siegfried Landau’s direction. The 
pianist was heard in the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto, well-received by his 
audience. 

Eugene Zador’s Divertimento, of a 
marked Hungarian character in its 
themes and rhythms, had its first 
New York performance on this pro- 
gram. The “Classical” Symphony of 
Prokofieff and Franck’s D minor 
Symphony rounded out the concert. 

wy 3 


Academy Feted 
In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia.—The 100th anniver- 
sary of the Academy of Music was 
celebrated on Jan. 26 by a concert, 
which many notables attended, fol- 
lowed by a champagne ball and sup- 
per. The banquet took place at the 
Sheraton Hotel in the city’s center. 

Sherman Adams, assistant to the 
President, represented President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. Mayor Richardson 


Dilworth and Governor George M. 
Leader were also present. 

The jubilee concert featured the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Eugene 
Ormandy on the podium. The array 
of soloists included Marian Anderson, 
Hilde Gueden, and Dinah Shore, sing- 
ers; Artur Rubinstein, pianist; Isaac 
Stern, violinist; and Danny Kaye, 
comedian, who ‘conducted the orches- 
tra at one point. 

The ball and supper program 
opened with the playing of the “Cen- 
tennial Waltz”, written expressly for 
the occasion by Mrs. Gertrude Burns 
and Mrs. Olivia Watson Hoffman. It 
was played by Meyer Davis and his 
orchestra. 

A long-overdue _face-lifting is 
planned for the Academy, which will 


not interfere, however, with its ex-- 


cellent acoustics. The structure was 
built for only one-sixth of the cost 
of the expected renovations. 

Already, for the festive event, con- 
siderable improvements had been 
made. In the lobby tall cream and 
gold columns, banked with green 
ferns, guarded the sweeping stair- 
cases. Placards depicting scenes from 
the 1857 opening covered a series of 
poster panels. 

In the auditorium a gold curtain, 
with the numerals 1857-1957 suspend- 
ed in front, formed a_ backdrop 
against the orchestra shell. 


Rankin Signs 
With Albert Gins 


Nell Rankin, leading Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, will henceforth 
fill engagements under the personal 


direction of Albert B. Gins, as of 
June, 1957. Miss Rankin’s coming 
spring tour of the United States and 
Canada will include solo appearances 
with six major orchestras and per- 
formances as Carmen in five cities. 
Her roles with the Metropolitan 
Opera for the season include Laura in 
“La Gioconda”, Amneris, and Azu- 
cena. Following the Metrovolitan’s 
spring tour, Miss Rankin will appear 
with opera companies of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and South America. She will 
then appear with orchestras in Amer- 
ica and make a fall European tour, 
with concert and operatic engage- 
ments in Vienna, Paris, Milan, Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Stockholm. 


Puerto Rico To Have 
Fourth Opera Series 


Albert B. Gins, director general of 
the Puerto Rico Opera Festival, has 
announced that the fourth consecu- 
tive festival of opera is to be held in 
Puerto Rico from June 14 to 22. It 
will be sponsored by El Mundo, lead- 
ing newspaper of the country, at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

Tentatively scheduled for the open- 
ing on June 14 is “Boris Godunoft”, 
with Jerome Hines in the leading role. 
Other singers contracted for the sea- 
son include Eleanor Steber, Dorothy 
Kirsten, and Giuseppe Campora, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Roberto 
Turrini of La Scala, Milan. Other 
operas to be presented will be 
“Tosca”, “Cosi fan tutte”, “Un Ballo 
in Maschera”, “Faust”, “Andrea 
Chenier”, “Rigoletto”, and “Don 
Carlo”. 








The catalogs of Mercury Music Corporation and 
Heugel & Cie. of Paris contain a wealth of reward- 
ing program material in all media. 


We welcome inquiries from performing artists and 
g 
are happy to give consulting service. 


MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 


7 WEST 63rd STREET, 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 








Choral: 


(a capella) 





To the Farmer 
Rolling Rivers, Dreaming Forests 
plans Ge xed Carl Fischer 


(a capella) ...... 


Among the compositions of 


God be in my Heart 
ty le Oliver Ditson 
More things are Wrought by Prayer 


Prayer of St. Francis 
(a capella) ...... 


ELINOR REMICK WARREN 


Orchestral: 


Suite for Orchestra 
(4 movements) 


Along the Western Shore 
. dee Carl Fischer 


Personal Representative: MURIEL FRANCIS—116 E. 65th St.—N.Y.C. 
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Carl Fischer 
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MORTON GOULD 
RECENT ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


DECLARATION 


A Symphonic Narrative 
Commissioned by the National Sym- 
phony and Stati on WRC, Washington, 
. C. Ist performance by howard 
M tchell, National Symphony, 
January 22-23, 1957. 
3-2-2-2, 4-3-3-1, timp, perc, hp, 
strings, 2 solo speakers, speaking 
chorus 30 min. 


JEKYLL AND HYDE VARIATIONS 
Thematic Prologue & 13 Fantastic 
Variations 

Ist performance by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, February, 1957, 
3-3-4-3, 6-3-3-1, timp, perc, hp, pf, 
strings 22 min. 


DERIVATIONS 

Solo Clarinet and Band 

Written for and recorded by Benny 
Goodman (Capitol), Ist performance 
by Mr. Goodman, Washington, D. C., 
1956. 

saxes 2-1-1, brass 0-3-3, perc, pf, 
string bass 17 min. 


HOOFER SUITE 


A Popular Evocation of 
Vaudeville Dance Forms 
Ist performance by Danny Daniels, 


University of Miami Symphony, 1956. 
1-1-2-1, 2-2-2(-1), perce, saan? 
with solo tap dancer min. 


= 
SHOWPIECE 


Commissioned by Columbia Records. 
Ist performance by Eugene Ormandy, 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 1954 
Columbia). 

3-3-4-3, 6-3-3-1, timp, perc, hp, pf, 

strings 18 min. 


for information address Rental Div. 


G & CG Musie Corp. 


RKO Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 











Exclusive Publishers Now 
of the Works of 


ROGER SESSIONS 


Publishers also of varied 


compositions by: 


GRETCHANINOFF 
KLEINSINGER 
KRENEK 
LECUONA 
LOPATNIKOFF 
MEYEROWITZ 
MILHAUD 
MIGNONE 
MOMPOU 
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SCHOENBERG 
TCHEREPNINE, Alex. 
and many others 
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| Merger Planned 


In Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A merger is now 
being negotiated between Mrs. Zorah 
Berry, long an impresario in the con- 
cert field in this city, and the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra. If com- 
pleted, the plan would provide for 
the discontinuation of the present 
Berry concert series and Philhar- 
monic season. Instead, the two series 
would be joined to offer audiences 
two plans—an orchestral series on 
Sundays and Zorah Berry Series on 


| Tuesdays. Some of the orchestra con- 
| certs would a:so be offered on Tues- 
| days, but programs would offer most- 


Jy touring soloists and musical 
groups, as in the past. 

A noted concert manager in Buffa- 
lo for the past 31 years, Mrs. Berry, 
under the new plan, would join the 
Philharmonic staff in an executive ca- 
pacity and would have charge of all 
ticket sales. The plan would elimi- 
nate competition between the two 
groups, and would also space musical 
events so that patrons could attend 
attractions without conflicts. If ap- 
proved by Mrs. Berry, it will become 
effective as of next season. 

_ Mrs. Berry will mairtain her office 
in Denton, Cottier & Daniels, which 
will be known as the downtown office 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra So- 


| ciety. Virginia H. Cahill will be her 


| associate. The Philharmonic office 
| will continue in Kleinhans Music 
Hall. 

Josef Krips, conductor of the 








Buffalo Philharmonic, has signed to 
remain in that capacity for 1957-58. 


Fall Season Set 
By City Opera 


The New York City Center board 
of directors voted unanimously to 
hold a fall opera season this year and 
to turn down an offer by the Metro- 
politan Opera to take over its ad- 
ministration. The Metropolitan offer 
was in response to a request by New- 
bold Morris, chairman of the cen- 
ter’s board, made earlier. 

The conditions which Rudolf Bing, 


| general manager of the Metropolitan, 





“Faust” was given by the Opera Guild of Greater Miami on Jan. 14, 18, 20, 
and 23. Here participants meet informally. Around the table from bottom 
Jeft are Emerson Buckley, the conductor; Cornell MacNeil, the Valentin; 


Arturo di Filippi, artistic director; Giuseppe Campora, the Faust; 


Nadine Conner, the Marguerite 


outlined as a basis for such an opera- 
tion included cancelation of an opera 
season at the center this year and full 
control of productions by the Metro- 
politan, which would occupy the 
center as a tenant. 

Mr. Morris, in announcing the 
board’s decision, said it felt “under 
an obligation to the music-loving 
people of New York” in making it. 
“We have invested $500,000 in cos- 
tumes and scenery”, he said, “and we 
have a wonderful company that has 
attracted attention throughout the 
musical world. We do not want to 
abandon or disperse it.” 

Julius Rudel, a conductor at the 
City Opera who has held a variety of 
administrative and musical posts with 
the company since it was formed in 
1944, was named managing director 
of the opera company. He will re- 
place Erich Leinsdorf, who was at the 
helm last season. 

Mr. Morris also said that a $200,- 
000 deficit from the past season had 
been paid off entirely by contributions 
and receipts from the season. 

The fall season is expected to begin 
in September and to run six weeks. 
The 1958 spring season will be elim- 
inated, as it was this year. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


Farrell Sings Ariadne 


With Little Orchestra 


Town Hall, Jan. 7—This was a 
Strauss-Hofmannsthal night in New 
York, for while the Metropolitan was 
reviving their “Arabella” the Little 
Orchestra Society was giving a con- 
cert version of their “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” in Town Hall. 

Thomas Scherman had conducted 
his orchestra in the work before, and 
again he used a version that omitted 
the prologue added in 1916. The 
translation of George and Phyllis 
Mead was sung, and Max Leavitt had 
provided stage business for the sing- 
ers to lift the performance above the 
purely concert level. To precede the 
opera, Mr. Scherman conducted sev- 
eral excerpts from Strauss’s “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite”—ap- 
propriately enough. 

The vocal glamor of the occasion 
was provided by the tw6 leading so- 
pranos. Mattiwilda Dobbs, who had 
made such a successful New York de- 
but as Zerbinetta, in the Little Or- 


chestra’s 1954 performance of 
“Ariadne”, repeated the role and again 
stopped the performance with her 


singing of Zerbinetta’s long, taxing 
coloratura aria. Once more her sing- 
ing was graceful, airy, musically fas- 
tidious, and utterly enchanting. 

Eileen Farrell, who had given a 
magnificent performance as Medea in 
Cherubini’s opera, with the American 
Opera Society only a few weeks earl- 
ier and in the same concert hall, was 
equally superb as Ariadne. Her open- 
ing, wordless cry as Ariadne awakens 
was positively electrifying with its 
rich, haunting quality. 
on, Miss Farrell traversed Ariadne’s 





and 


Scaramuccio. They handled their 
various assignments capably, without 
always singing with tonal elegance or 
proper balance. 

Mr. Leavitt’s stage directions for 
the four commedia dell’arte figures 
evoked laughter in some, embarrass- 
ment in others in the audience. Mr. 
Sherman conducted with intelligence 
and sympathy and won from his 
players a pleasureable performance, 
even if it lacked finesse. 

A capacity audience cheered thé 
performers heartily at the end 

—R. A. E. 


“...rarest of concert phenomena—a 
new work that is instantly accessible 
without being in any way trite.” 

The Saturday Review 


Miklos Rozsa’s 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 


op. 24 


PERFORMANCES IN 1956: 


ree an. 15 Heifetz 
(World Premiere) 
Fort Worth ..... Jan. 16 Heifetz 
Los Angeles ..... June 11 Spivakovusky 
Baden-Baden ....July 2 Zsigmondy 
Eric (Pa) .....3 Oct. 22 Spivakovsky 
eee Nov. 19 . Goldenberg 
Frankfurt a/M ..Dec. 9 Zsigmondy 
Los Angeles ....Dec. 15 Spivakovsky 
| Munich . Dec. 20 . .Zsigmondy 


From then | 


moods of despair and hope with a full | 


range of vocal color—the voice now 


soaring over the full orchestra ecstati- | 


cally, at other times floating softly 
on the high tones. 

As Bacchus, Albert Da Costa sang 
with sturdy tones that sometimes rang 
out and sometimes were a little. dry, 
but on the whole his was an effective 
performance in a difficult role. 


The two ensembles of other char- | 


acters were sung by Patricia Conner, 
Mary Judd and Edith Evans, as 


Naiad, Echo, and Dryad, and by 
Robert Goss, Jan Rubes, Russell 
Oberlin, and Loren Driscoll, as Arlec- 
chino, Truffaldino, Brighella, and 


RCA Victor LP Record 
(Jascha Heifetz) 





Available: 
Violin and piano reduction 
Full score ¢ Miniature score 





Publishers: Breitkopf and 
Hartel (Weisbaden) 


American Reps.: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., 
New York 
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Hollywood Symphony Orchestra 


(Continued from page 186) 

grace and polish, and was in es- 
pecially fine voice. Completing the 
cast were Dorothy Kirsten, as Cio- 
Cio-San; Daniele Barioni, as Pinker- 
ton; Clifford Harvuot, as Sharpless; 
Madelaine Chambers, as Kate Pinker- 
ton; Alessio De Paolis, as Goro; Cal- 
vin Marsh, as Yamadori; Osie Hawk- 
ins, as the Uncle - priest; Lawrence 
Davidson, as the Imperial Commis- 
sary. —F. M. Jr. 


Carmen 


Jan. 19.—Despite some last minute 
changes in cast, this performance of 
“Carmen” was smooth and not with- 
out spirit. Risé Stevens, in the title 
role, was not in best vocal form, but 
her experience carried her through 
securely and successfully. Mario Del 
Monaco, substituting for Kurt Baum, 
sang Don José with ringing power, 
although his typically Italian operatic 
approach may have been a bit out of 
keeping in the role. Rosalind Elias, 
replacing the indisposed Margaret 
Roggero, sang the role of Mercedes 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Her fresh young voice had a clean- 
cut tang that was a pleasure to hear. 
She knew just where to let it ring 
forth and where to blend it into the 
trios and quintets to make it most 
effective. Although the role is a 
minor one, Miss Elias made it a major 
asset so far as the scene in the tavern 
is concerned. Vitorio Korhjan re- 
placed Peter Saul in the solo dance in 
Act IV. Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducted. —R. K. 


Tosea 


Jan. 23.—Martial Singher made 
his first appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan in the role of Scarpia at the 
season’s sixth “Tosca”. Another de- 
but was Osie Hawkins’ Sciarrone, 
agreeably sung. 

The suave and sinister aspects of 
the Baron’s character were capably 
conveyed by Mr. Singher, especially 
in Act II, when his acting took on a 
cunning, animal-like intensity. Vocal- 
ly, his performance was polished, 
even though his voice did not always 
have the depth and breadth for all 
= Puccini wrote into this exciting 
role. 

Others in the cast, all heard earlier 
in the season, were Delia Rigal in the 
title role, Jan Peerce as Cavaradossi, 
Salvatore Baccaloni as the Sacristan, 
and Paul Franke, Calvin Marsh, and 








Recent Compositions by 


Lily Strickland 


lf | Could Hear A Robin’s Song 


SSA Hall & McCreary Co. 


Neel! Christ Is Born 


SATB Lorenz Co. 


The Lord Is Risen Indeed 


Easter Cantata R. D. Row Music Co. 


The Covered Wagon 


Dramatic Chorus SATB R. D. Row Music Co, 


She Passed Along My Way 
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They Shall Hunger Nor Thirst 
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George Keith. Clifford Harvuot was 
heard as Angelotti. Dimitri Mitro- | 
poulos conducted. —wW. L. 


Carmen 


Jan. 25.—Nadine Conner sang her 
first Micaéla of the season. It was a 
convincing performance that grew vo- 
cally luminous and reached its peak 
in the third act. 

There were two last-minute substi- 
tutions. Rosalind Elias sang the role 
of Mercedes and Calvin Marsh the 
role of Dancaire, replacing Margaret 
Roggero and George Cehanovsky who 
were indisposed. Clifford Harvuot 
sang the part of Morales. All of 
these secondary parts were effectively 
characterized. 

Risé Stevens was in good voice in 
her sumptuous portrayal of Carmen, 
and Mario Del Monaco, as Don José, 
took effective charge of all the vocal 
fortissimos. Frank Guarrera was a 
believable, vocally secure, Ecsamillo. 

e. £. 


Il Trovatore 


Jan. 26.—This performance of 
Verdi’s perennial “Il Trovatore” was 
marked by the first appearance this 
season of Jean Madeira as Azucena 
and of Ettore Bastianini as the Count 
di Luna. 

Antonietta Stella was not in the 
best of vocal form, but gave a com- 
pelling account of the hapless Leo- 
nora nonetheless. There was much to 
admire in this sterling artist’s work: 
She knew how to spin a dreamlike 
pianissimo and her wide-ranged so- 
prano was ideally suited to the mu- 
sic. Her manipulation of the florid 
passages in “Di tale amor” and 
“D’amour sull’ali rosee” was spotless- 
ly clean and rhythmically accurate. 
She looked lovely and handled her- 
self with dignity and restraint. 

Miss Madeira was dramatically 
very convincing as the vengeful gypsy. 
Her singing revealed an occasional 
unsteadiness in pitch in the upper 
register. Her low tones, however, 
were rich and secure, and it was here 
that her dark-hued contralto sounded 
best. This, by the way, was Miss 
Madeira’s second performance of the 
day, since she had sung Erda in the 
matinee performance of “Das Rhein- 
gold”. Ettore Bastianini made a 
handsome and credible Count and his 
beautiful singing of “Il balen” was a 
high spot of the evening. Kurt Baum 
was a robust Manrico. 

Max Rudolf was complete master 
of the situation and it was gratifying 
to hear some fresh accents, planned 
ritards and repolished phrasing from 
the orchestra. —G. F. 


$300,000 Offered 
New Orleans Orchestra 


New Orleans.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar B. Stern of this city have offered 
the sum of $300,000 to the New Or- 
leans Philharmonic-Symphony  So- 
ciety on condition that an equal 
amount be contributed by the com- 
munity. The funds are for use in a 
five-year development plan to raise 
the status of the orchestra. 





Racine, Wis. — Frederick Schulte, 
who. for the past 30 years has ex- 
panded and developed the musical 


| activities of the Johnson’s Wax Com- 


pany, has been awarded the firm’s 
highest honor, the Carnauba Palm 
Award, named after the palm in Bra- 





zil on which grows the finest wax. 


available to guest conductors 


“The excellence of the orchestra 
was amply demonstrated” 


MORRIE BRENNER, FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR 
P.O.B, 549, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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“The voice has wonderful possibilities. It is 
one of those light, bright, naturally-focused 
voices, with brilliant overtones, which project 


admirably in the biggest auditorium.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 


23, 1956 


Personal Representative: Janne Erickson 
43 West 86th Street, New York City 















“Delights audience in Chicago Recital . . 
triumphant singing . . . 


Dramatic Soprano 


A Chicago Music Land 


Festival Winner... 


Musical Leader, Chicago, Illinois 


Edna Thielens 


. Her poise carried her to 
She has a voice of real beauty and she uses 
it with finesse and fine artistry. Has all the equipment required to 
achieve a high degree of success.” 
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ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY: 
Royal Acad. of Music, London, Eng. 
Columbia University, New York 
Day and Evening Lessons, Vocal 
and Repertoire Class 
Solo Performance, Criticism, Dic- 
tion, Interpretation, Musicianship, 
etc. 
(Summer Course 
July Ist-Aug. 15th) 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, NEW YORK 27 
Tel.: MOnument 2-9469 
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Opera Group 
Holds Convention 


Wichita, Kan.—The second annual 
convention of the National Opera As- 
sociation was held from Dec. 27-29, 
1956, at the University of Wichita. 
Officers elected during the proceedings 
were Daniel Harris, of Oberlin Con- 
servatory, president; Harold A. 
Decker, University of Wichita, and 
Hubert Kockritz, Cincinnati College- 
conservatory, vice-presidents; Fred L. 
McKitrick, of the Flint (Mich.) Civic 
Opera Company, treasurer; Constance 
Eberhart, New York City, secretary- 
registrar. Directors elected were For- 
est Holt Gross, Chicago; Gladys 
Mathew, Community Opera, Inc.; 
Melvin Dacus, general manager, Fort 
Worth Opera Association; Peter Paul 
Fuchs, Louisiana State University; 
Howard Groth, Arkansas State 
Teachers College; and Henry Hobart, 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

“Questions of Style in College 
Opera Productions” were discussed 
by Peter Paul Fuchs, and a panel on 
the “Problems of the Civic and Com- 
munity Opera” was led by Fred L. 
McKitrick, who founded the Flint 


Boston.—Our town could have had 
no more distinctive musical Christmas 
gift than the one which Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony 
gave us at Symphony Hall on Dec. 
21 and 22. This was the complete 
“L’Enfance du Christ” of Berlioz, a 
score unique and rare. Only one en- 
tire performance of the work had 
ever been heard here before, and that 
was by the same forces in 1953. 

“L’Enfance du Christ” is essentially 


| Berlioz’s Christmas oratorio, though 


it is not called so, and likely would 
not meet a precise definition of an 
oratorio. But as we never see the 
other side of the moon, so do we 
but rarely perceive the other side of 
Hector Berlioz, that unparalleled gen- 
ius, passionate, flamboyant and not a 
little tortured. 

All is mostly tender, subdued and 
intimate in this retelling of the story 
of the birth of Jesus. It is a score 
which appeals greatly to Mr. Munch 
and one which he is peculiarly fitted 
to conduct, for it is so thoroughly 
French. This time, as three years 
ago, “L’Enfance du Christ” emerged 
in readings of near-perfection. Mr. 
Munch’s conducting drew from the 
score all that is in it; the orchestra 
outdid itself, technically and in ex- 
pressive eloquence, and the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Chorus, prepared 
by Lorna Cooke de Varon, was abso- 
lutely superb. The four soloists were 


a balanced group and _ individually 
excellent: Florence Kopleff, con- 
tralto; Cesare Valletti, tenor, who 


sang with fine French enunciation and 
style; Gerard Souzay, baritone, among 
the greatest of French vocal artists 
today; and Giorgio Tozzi, bass. 
Souzay in Recital 

The same Mr. Souzay, little more 
than a week before, had given one 
of the season’s most distinguished solo 
concerts at Jordan Hall, Dec. 10, 
under the patronage of Baron Charles 


| de Pampelonne, Consul General of 


| France. 


Every item of a carefully 


| chosen and well-varied program re- 


} 


ceived the ultimate in fastidious atten- 
tion to style and projection, from 
Mozart’s “Mentre di lascio” to lieder 
by Schubert, Brahms, and songs by 
Poulenc, Fauré and Ravel. Dalton 





The Rondoliers are congratulated in Montpelier by the Governor of Ver. 


i if 


mont in December. From the left: Donald Wittig, Willard Pierce, Goy, 
Joseph B. Johnson, Roy Hines, Charles Touchette, and Richard Vogt 


Civic Opera Company, this year cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary. 

Two opera performances’ were 
given: “The Consul” by Menotti, pre- 
sented by the opera workshop of the 
University of Wichita, directed by 
Robert Minser and conducted by 
James P. Robertson, and “Riders to 
the Sea” by Vaughan Williams, given 
by a group from Inspiration Point 
Fine Arts Colony, Eureka Springs, 
Ark., directed and conducted by Roger 
Johnson, Parsons (Kan.) Junior Col- 
lege. 


Boston Orchestra Pertorms 
L’Enfanee du Christ 


Baldwin was a most fluent if not al- 
ways flexible accompanist. 

Mr. Munch’s mid-season holiday 
from the heavy schedule of the Bos- 
ton Symphony began a little earlier 
than usual, this year. He took off for 
Paris after the Symphony Hall con- 
certs of Dec. 21 and 22, and a 
recording session which followed. He 
will be gone about a month, during 
which time the orchestra will have 
played under concertmaster and as- 
sociate conductor, Richard Burgin, 
for a fortnight, have made another trip 
to New York, and spent a week work- 
ing with Pierre Monteux as guest. 

Mr. Burgin’s first appearances on 
the stand with the orchestra this sea- 
son (apart from a Tuesday night fill- 
in last month when Mr. Munch was 
slightly indisposed) was at Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 28 and 29, when he 
presented three familiar scores, the 
Vaughan Williams Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis, and two 
fifth symphonies—those of Beethoven 
and Shostakovich. All went quite well, 
save for some coarseness in Bee- 
thoven. 

Burgin’s Second Program 

The week following was rather 
more interesting, although Mr. Bur- 
gin’s program, in its first half, was a 
string of mostly unrelated short 
pieces: the Bach chorale-prelude and 
chorale, “The Old Year Is Past” 
(which Charles Munch orchestrated 
and performed at the first concerts 
of each new year starting with 1952); 
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Honegger’s now dated “Rugby” (un- 
heard here since the composer intro- 
duced it in 1929); Debussy’s “Rondes 
de Printemps”, and the “Pavane for 
a Dead Infanta” and “Alborada del 
gracioso” by Ravel. 

But the second half brought a score 
which Mr. Burgin much admires— 
and this chronicler, too, for that mat- 
ter—the Symphony No. 4, in G ma- 
jor, by Gustav Mahler. This was a 
truly superb performance, in all as- 
pects, with the vocal solo in the finale 
done satisfactorily, for the most part, 
by Nancy Carr, a young soprano with 
a gorgeous and dark-tinted quality of 
resonance. At the outset Miss Carr 
may have been nervous, for she pro- 
duced a comparatively weak tone, but 
thereafter things went better. 

Cimarosa’s “The Secret Marriage”, 
in a streamlined, modern version by 
Boris Goldovsky and Sarah Caldwell 
—and, of course, in English — was 
sung by the New England Opera 
Theater at John Hancock Hall Dec. 
11 and 13. The work had been toured 
during the fall by the company, and 
so, by the time of the Opera Thea- 
ter’s return to Boston, was in first- 
class performing condition. There was 
some alternation of roles between the 
two performances. The principals I 
heard—and in each case they were 
admirable — were Nancy Trickey 
John McCollum, Robert Gay, Adri. 
ana Knowles, Jacqueline Bazinet and 
Peter Menci, with Ernest Eames tak: 
ing the two-line singing role of Ber- 
tram, a character which, I believe, has 
been interpolated. 

Miklos Schwalb, one of the finer 
musicians of the keyboard in_ this 
vicinity, paid homage to _ Robert 
Schumann—at Jordan Hall, Dec. 14. 
The entire program was devoted to 
some of Schumann’s major piano 
works—the Novellette in D major, 
Op. 21, the “Scenes from Chilhood”, 
the “Symphonic Etudes”; and “Car- 
nival”. A really superb list, and beau- 
tifully played. 

Cesare Siepi, that bass of deep 
resonance and high musicianship, 
gave his first local concert at the 
season’s third Boston Morning Musi- 
cale in aid of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy, in the ball- 
room of Hotel Statler, Dec. 19. This 
was an occasion of pure and un- 
flawed music-making. The highlights 
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of the program, which began with old 
airs, were arias from “Simon Bocca- 
negra’, “L’Italiana in Algeri”, Go- 
mez’s little-known “Salvator Rosa”; 
an excerpt each from Handel’s “Det- 
tingen Te Deum” and Bach’s “Peas- 
ant Cantata”; and four familiar songs 
of Richard Strauss. Leo Taubman was 
accompanist. 

Joseph Silverstein, the newest (since 
1955) and youngest (24) member of 
the Boston Symphony, was soloist in 
Saint-Saéns’ B minor Violin Con- 
certo at the fifth concert of the Sym- 
phony Hall Tuesday series, Dec. 18. 
He played the “Booth” Stradivarius 
owned by one of his former teachers, 
Mischa Mischakoff. I would not term 
Mr. Silverstein a dazzling virtuoso at 
this stage of his career, but he was 
a most capable, honest and agree- 
able violinist. 

Richard Burgin conducted in place 
of Charles Munch, who was bedded 
by a slight indisposition. The program 
began with Cherubini’s Overture to 
“Anacreon”, and ended with the C 
minor Symphony of Brahms. 


The night following, Mr. 


and up one block, in Jordan Hall, 
where the New England Conserva- 


tory student orchestra proved to be a | 


notably fine band this year. In all 


sections the student material is in- | 


deed of high quality. The program 


consisted of Brahms’s D major Sym- | 


phony, and most of “Scheherazade” 


by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


An able concert recital was given | 
by pianist Howard Goding at Jor- | 


dan Hall on Jan. 6. This esteemed 
member of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory, which spon- 
sored the appearance, is thoroughly 
modest and a thorough musician. He 
is not a virtuoso, but a music-maker, 
and accordingly there is never any- 
thing displayful about Mr. Goding’s 
work. He presented, in very satisfac- 
tory manner, the Schumann C major 
“Fantasy”, Op. 17; the same com- 
poser’s “Faschingsschwank aus Wien”, 
and a sizable Debussy group. 


—Cyrus Durgin 





Ricci To Tour 
For ANTA 


Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, will make ’ 


a concert tour commencing March 8 
of the Mediterranean, Near, Middle, 
and Far East, in co-operation with the 
International Exchange Program of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. 

Mr. Ricci, who has twice previously 
performed with the assistance of the 
program, in Iceland in October, 1955, 
and in Yugoslavia in February, 1956, 
is scheduled to give a total of 45 con- 
certs, both in recital and as soloist 
with orchestra. His itinerary includes 
Greece, Turkey, India, Ceylon, Paki- 
stan, Malaya, and Indonesia. Among 
American compositions which will be 
included in each program are those 
of Peter Mennin, William Kroll, and 
George Gershwin. 


Pittsburgh Orchestra 
To Make Two Tours 


Pittsburgh. — The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, under the direction of William 
Steinberg, is making two tours into 
the South and Midwest during the 
second half of the orchestra’s 30th 
anniversary season. 

Beginning Jan. 21, it made a three- 
day trip to the Midwest for concert 
appearances in Detroit, Toledo, and 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

During February and March, the 
orchestra will play 30 engagements in 
eight southern states and Ohio, begin- 
ning with a concert at Fort Hill Audi- 
torium in Cumberland, Md., Feb. 4, 
and returning to Pittsburgh March 13. 


Lehmann To Return 


To Northwestern 


Evanston, Ill—Lotte Lehmann will 
return to the Northwestern University 
school of music this spring to give a 
series of lecture-demonstrations i in vo- 
cal literature. The sessions will be 
held on the evenings of April 1, 3, 5, 
8, 10, and 12 on the Evanston 
campus. Miss Lehmann presented a 
similar series at the university in Oc- 
tober, 1955. 


Metropolitan Guild 


Receives Gifts 


A short ceremony held Jan. 15 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House sig- 
nalized the gift to the Metropolitan 
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Opera Guild of a $25,000 memorial 
fund, to support and increase a David 
Bispham Collection of memorabilia 
from “the golden age of opera”. The 
baritone sang with the company be- 
tween 1896 and 1903. 


Max Jacobs To Lead 


Anniversary Concert 


At its 55th anniversary concert on 
March 16, Linda Babits, teen-age 
pianist, will play the Mozart “Corona- 
tion” Concerto in D major with the 
Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Max Jacobs, at the City 
Center. The orchestra was founded 
by the late Alfred Lincoln Seligman, 
philanthropist and patron of the arts. 


Siepi To Sing 
In South Pacific 


Los Angeles.—Cesare Siepi is the 


latest operatic bass to undertake the | 


role of Emil de Becque in “South 
Pacific”. He has contracted to sing it 
next summer with the Los Angeles 


and San Francisco Civic Light Opera | 
Associations. The role was originally | 


created by Ezio Pinza. 


Tibbs Gets 
AGMA Post 


The American Guild of Musical 
Artists (AGMA) has announced the 


engagement of DeLloyd Tibbs as | 


assistant executive-secreteary. He re- 
places Murray Bilmes, who held this 


position for three years and left | 


AGMA to enter law practice. 


Work Selected 


For Bregenz Festival 
Bregenz, Austria. — The selection 


Burgin | 
conducted across Huntington Avenue | 
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MARIA DI GERLANDO 
Leading Soprano, New Orleans Opera 
DOLORES WHYTE 
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Scholarship Fund 
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Berlin and Basle State Operas 
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Contemporary Songs in English. Edited by Bernard Taylor 
Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra 


OF NEW YORK 
Max Jacobs, Music Director and Conductor 
A completely endowed training orchestra for young men and women, founded 


by Alfred Lincoln Seligman in 1902, whose past and present membership occupy 
key positions in the major orchestras of the nation. 


Now in its FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON 


Announces its all Scholarship program for the development of players to fill 
vacancies in symphonic orchestras. 


There are no tuition fees. Applications now being accepted. 
Write; Secretary, 


YOUNG MEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


21 West 58th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











for the Bregenz Festival “Play on the | 


Lake” in Voralberg this summer is 


the opera “Zar und gene gg | 
“ er | 
Opernball” by Richard Heuberger will | 
be staged at the Kornhaus Theatre | 


Lortzing, while the operetta 


under the musical direction of Anton 
Paulik. 


American Bandmasters 
To Meet in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh.—The 23rd annual con- | 
vention of the American Bandmas- | | 
ters Association will be sponsored | 


and hosted here by the Carnegie In- 


stitute of Technology from March 6 | | 


to 9, 1957 
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Solomon Conducts 


Wagner Excerpt 


Indianapolis.—Izler Solomon and 
the Indianapolis Symphony passed 
the halfway mark of their first season 
together, and began the new year 
with a pair of concerts played to 
audiences nearly filling Murat Thea- 
tre, Jan. 5-6. With box-office sales 
well ahead of last year, increased 
season-ticket sales, and enthusiastic 
audience response, audiences are 
indicating renewed interest in the 
orchestra and approval of Mr. Solo- 
mon’s work. 

At this sixth subscription pair, 
Margaret Harshaw and Ramon Vi- 
nay made a vivid impression by their 
singing of the third scene, first act, 
of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire”. Their 
performance of the long excerpt 
brought an ovation from the audi- 
ence. Mr. Solomon, as has been his 
custom throughout the season, main- 
tained superb balance between solo- 
ists and orchestra. 

The principal work of the program 
was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Here Mr. Solomon’s interpretation 
was clear and crisp, with no melo- 
dramatic distortions. Especially note- 
worthy was the fine work by cellos 
and double-basses in the second 
movement. 


The program started with a 


| thoughtful, dramatic performance of 


| Beethoven’s 


“Coriolanus” Overture, 





Cunard Line 


Recently arriving from Europe are 
Marina Svetlova (left) and Gloria 
Swanson 


and was concluded with Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries”. 

On Dec. 16, the second Municipal 
Concert was presented with soloist 
Warren Stannard, first oboist, per- 
forming the Handel Concerto No. 1, 
in B flat, for oboe and strings. His 
solo work was skillful and distinc- 
tive. The program included a wide 
variety of selections: Strauss’s “Gyp- 
sy Baron” Overture, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, Anderson’s 
“Trish Suite”, Tchaikovsky’s Waltz 
from “Serenade for Strings”, Sand- 
ers’ “Saturday Night Barn Dance”, 
and Gould’s “American Salute”. 

—Marjorie Suddith 


Van Beinum Assumes 
Duties in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles.—Eduard van Beinum, 
newly appointed musical director of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, as- 
sumed his duties with the concerts of 
Jan. 3-4. Mr. van Beinum is conduct- 
ing for a period of eight weeks. 

A very large audience greeted the 
conductor for his first official appear- 
ance in his new position, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. Opening the pro- 


| gram with William Schuman’s “Am- 


erican Festival Overture”, he gave it 
as clear and sprightly a reading as we 
have ever heard. As a gesture to the 


| personnel of the orchestra, Mr. van 


Beinum enlisted David Frisina, the 
concertmaster, and Sanford Schon- 
bach, the first violist, for a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Sinfonia Concer- 
tante in E flat, K. 364. Both string 
players were in admirable accord as 
to details of nuance and phrasing, and 
Mr. van Beinum provided a warm and 
discreet orchestral background. The 
post-intermission period was occupied 
by Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique”, 
and here the conductor had ample op- 
portunity to demonstrate his com- 
mand of the orchestra and his im- 
aginative conception of the work. 
Mr. van Beinum’s second program, 
on Jan. 10-11, consisted of only two 
compositions, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 3, in D major,.which had not 
been played by the orchestra before, 
and Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde”, with Nan Merriman, mezzo- 
soprano, and Walter Fredericks, 


| tenor, as the soloists. 


The little Schubert symphony was 


| charmingly read in a bright but re- 


strained style; all the anticipations of 
the later Schubert were neatly dis- 
closed without emphasizing the pro- 
phetic aspects of the work too heavily. 
The conductor’s broadly authoritative 
conception of the Mahler, and his ob- 
vious deep sympathy for the work 
made for a beautiful orchestral per- 


| formance that in part mitigated some 


of the shortcomings of the soloists. 
Miss Merriman was happiest in the 
final “Der Abschied”, which she sang 
tellingly and with fine warmth of 
tone and expression. Mr. Fredericks 
sang the trying tenor part with ad- 
mirable security, but the tonal quality 
was seldom blandishing, and he 
seemed only casually aware of the 
deeper meanings of the music. 

The Monday Evening Concerts on 
Jan. 7 offered some splendid Bach 
playing, in the “Brandenburg” Con- 
certo No. 6, by a small ensemble, in 
which the two solo viola parts were 
beautifully done by Milton Thomas 
and Joseph Reilich. Prokofieff’s So- 
nata for violin and Piano, Op. 80, was 
excellently interpreted by Dorothy 
Wade, violinist, and Robert Trotter, 
pianist. Ellis Kohs’s Sonata for Clari- 
net and Piano, a work in contemp- 
orary style, was offered by William O. 
Smith and Pearl Kaufmann. The pro- 
gram ended with Mr. Thomas con- 
ducting a small orchestra in a “Ser- 
enada” by Heinrich Biber. 

The Music Guild concert of Jan. 2 
was devoted to a recital of sonatas 
played by Joseph Schuster, cellist, and 
Leonard Pennario, pianist. Polished 
interpretations were given to works by 
Brahms, Prokofieff, and Mendelssohn. 

Other events have been a series of 
Eleven Master Sonatas of the 20th 
Century, played by Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, and Carlo Bussotti, pianist, 
in Hancock Auditorium, Jan. 6, 9 and 
13, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School 
of Music; La Familia Heredia, flam- 
enco dancers and singers, in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, Jan. 5; Sari Biro, 
pianist, in a Wilshire Ebell Theater 
debut on Jan. 8; and a Composer’s 
Workshop program devoted to the 
music of Eric Zeisl, in Westside Jew- 
ish Community Center, Jan. 9. 

Because Carlo Maria Giulini, who 
was to have conducted three pairs of 





concerts by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic in December, was forced 
to cancel his American tour on ac- 
count of illness, the schedule has had 
to undergo considerable revision. 
Hans Schwieger, conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, was called 
in for the concerts of Nov. 29-30, and 
agreed to take over the program orig- 
inally planned by Mr. Giulini. This 
included Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony, which Mr. Schwieger read 
with the same regard for clean-cut 
classical style that he displayed when 
he directed Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” 
here with the San Francisco Opera, 
and the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures 
at an Exhibition”, which was also 
tastefully done, though it is a piece 
that can stand a vacation from the 
overuse to which it has been sub- 
jected, at least in this locality. Mi- 
chael Tree, young American violinist, 
was the soloist in Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole”. It was not the happiest 
choice of vehicle, for the soloist’s 
tone was not susceptible to any great 
variety of coloration; the technical 
aspects, after a somewhat shaky be- 
ginning, were competently handled. 


Barnett Takes Over 


John Barnett, the Philharmonic’s 
associate conductor, took over the 
concerts of Dec. 13-14. Further re- 
arrangement was necessitated when 
Pietro Scarpini, who was to have 


been the piano soloist, canceled his 
American tour. In his place the man- 
agement brought in Louis Kentner, 
who played the Bartok Concerto No. 
3 originally scheduled for Scarpini. 
Kentner had given the 
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A scene from “Cosi fan tutte” as presented by Opera a la Bama, of the 


department of music, University of Alabama, on Novy. 


16 and 17. The 


complete opera was also presented on television 


European premiere of this work he 
was thoroughly at home in its de- 
mands, playing with clarity, force- 
fulness, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the idiom. Mr. Barnett 
gave his customary reliable and mu- 
sical treatment to Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 1, a revised ver- 
sion of John Vincent's effective Sym- 
phony in D, first performed here 
under Franz Waxman at last spring’s 
Los Angeles Music Festival, Franck’s 
“Les Eolides” and Kodaly’s “Hary 
Janos” Suite. 


Steinberg Conducts 


For the concerts of Dec. 20-21, the 
orchestra was fortunate to obtain the 
services of William Steinberg in a 


Beethoven - Wagner program. Mr. 
Steinberg’s interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony had ele- 


ments of powerful individuality yet 
never overstepped the bounds of cor- 
rect observance of the composer’s 
intentions. The Wagner excerpts— 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “G6t- 
terdimmerung”, “A Siegfried Idyll”, 
and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer”—were all played in a broadly 
imaginative style, and the richness 
and solidity of the orchestra’s per- 
formance was notably stimulating. 
A concert for Hungarian relief was 
given by the Symphony Orchestra of 
the Vine Street Musical Workshop 
under Miklos Rozsa’s direction in 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Dec. 
15. Mr. Rozsa’s clear beat and dis- 
criminating musical taste produced 
good results from a less than thor- 
oughly routined orchestra. The pro- 
gram contained what was said to be 
the first West Coast performance of 
Bartok’s First Suite for orchestra, Op. 
3, a grateful piece more in the Lisz- 
tian Hungarian style than in the later 
and more austere Bartok manner. 
Other orchestra works were Berlioz’s 
“Rakoczy” March, Zador’s attractive 
“Hungarian Caprice”, and the suite 
from Kodaly’s “Hary Janos”. Tossy 
Spivakovsky played Mr. Rozsa’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, Op. 24, to which he had 
given the local premiere at the last 
Los Angeles Music Festival. It again 
impressed as a grateful and valuable 
addition to the concerto repertoire, 
and Mr. Spivakovsky mastered its 
formidable difficulties in a brilliant 
virtuoso style. Lillian Steuber, pianist, 
was the other soloist, giving a clean, 


rhythmically alert performance to 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy”. 

Several new compositions were 
heard at the Monday Evening Con- 
cert of Dec. 3. Wolfgang Frankel’s 
Variations and Fantasies on a Schoen- 
berg theme, for piano solo, played 
by Leonard Stein, was a _ 12-tone 
essay ingenious but not particularly 
diverting. Marc Wilkinson’s “Dip- 
tych” for clarinet solo, played by 
Edmund Chassman, had nothing 
whatever to recommend it. Pierre 
Boulez’s Sonatine for flute solo and 
piano, played by Arthur Hoberman 
and Mr. Stein, exploited many novel 
effects for the flute in the composer’s 
most sensational manner, but was not 
altogether as original as might have 
been expected. Lukas Foss’s Concerto 
for oboe and chamber orchestra, 
played by Bert Gassman with the 
composer conducting, again proved 
to be a felicitous and imaginative con- 
ception. The program ended with the 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 34b by 
Brahms, the composer’s two-piano 
version of the Quintet for piano and 
strings. It was competently played by 
Marilynn and Daniel Eller. 

A program of contemporary music 
was played by the UCLA University 
Symphony under Lukas Foss’s direc- 
tion in Schoenberg Hall on Dec. 5. 
Most important of the listings was 
Hindemith’s “Cantique de TI’Espér- 


-ance” (“Canticle of Hope”), with the 


choral parts being sung by the Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir, Roger 
Wagner, director, and with the assist- 
ance of the University Concert Band, 
Clarence Sawhill, director. Other 
works played were Mantle Hood’s 
“Vernal Equinox”, Julian Orbon’s 
“Himnus ad Galli Cantum”, with the 
soprano solo sung by Page Swift, and 
Honegger’s Concertino for piano and 
orchestra, played by Robert Trotter. 

Other events have been a recital 
by Guiomar Novaes in Beverly Hills 
High School Auditorium, Dec. 7; 
Olegna Fuschi, pianist, in the Occi- 
dental College series, Dec. 10; the 
debut of an unusually gifted young 
baritone, Douglas Miller, in Assist- 
ance League Playhouse, Dec. 9; a 
Composer’s Workshop presenting 
compositions by Peter Jona Korn, at 
Westside Jewish Community Center, 
Dec. 9; Stanley Plummer, violinist, 
in the Philharmonic Artists Associa- 
tion of Santa Monica series, Dec. 8; 
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the Parrenin String Quartet in the | 
Coleman Chamber Concerts of Pasa- | 


dena, Dec. 2, and in Schoenberg Hall, 


UCLA, Dec. 7; a recital by Leon | 


Ziporlin on the double bass, Assist- 
ance League Playhouse, Nov. 30; the 
Village Choraliers, Gregg Smith con- 
ductor, in Assistance League Play- 
house, Dec. 14; and the Ellis-Orpheus 
Club, Wilshire Ebell Theater, Dec. 4. 

—Albert Goldberg 


Fort Lauderdale 
Season Opens 


Ft. Lauderdale.—The first concert 
of the season by the Ft. Lauderdale 
Symphony, Vasilios Priakos, conduc- 
tor, was given in the War Memorial 
Auditorium, Dec. 4. The orchestra 
was heard in Beethoven's Symphony, 
No. 7, Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, by Mozart, Barber’s “Essay”, 
and Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite No. 1. 

Handel’s “Messiah”, with a chorus 
composed of singers from Broward 
County, and the Ft. Lauderdale Sym- 
phony under the direction of Mr. 
Priakos, was presented in perform- 
ances in Ft. Lauderdale and Holly- 
wood recently. 

The Civic Music Association pre- 
sented Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano, 
in the first of its series of concerts at 
the War Memorial Auditorium, Nov. 
26. 

Three Youth Concerts, effected 
through a grant from the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Record- 
ing Industries, in co-operation with 
Local 655, were given by the Ft. 
Lauderdale Symphony at South 
Broward High School, Nov. 8, War- 
Memorial Auditorium, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, and Pompano Beach High 
School, Nov. 15. Mrs. Priakos, wife 
of the conductor, was the narrator 
in Prokofieff’s “Peter and The Wolf”. 

—Arthur Troostwyk 


Symphony League Gets 
New Assignment 


Charleston, W. Va.—Announce- 
ment of the appointment of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League as 
the administrative agency for the mu- 
sic committee of the People-to-People 
Program, and of Helen M. Thomp- 
son, the league’s executive secretary, 
to the position of executive vice- 
chairman of the music committee was 
made simultaneously by the Board of 
Directors of the league, and by 
Eugene Ormandy, musical director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
chairman of the music committee of 
the new program. John Edwards, 
president of the league and manager 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, will 
serve as a member of the music com- 
mittee. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby additional staff and 
facilities will be made available to 
the league at its national headquar- 
ters here, enabling it to undertake 
the additional work and responsibili- 
ties in connection with the new pro- 
gram. 


Susskind To Conduct 


Houston Tour 


Walter Susskind, conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony, will serve as 
guest conductor of the Houston Sym- 
phony during the 1957-58 season. In 
the absence of Leopold Stokowski, 


conductor of the Houston Symphony, | 


Mr. Susskind will conduct two sub- 
scription concerts, two matinee con- 
certs for high school students, and the 
Houston Symphony tour next season, 
which is still in the schedule-planning 
stage. 
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. . a master of his instrument”. 


“David Glazer's clarinet playing 
in particular was a joy in the 
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—E. D., New York Times, January 8, 1957 
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By Howarp TALLEY 


The most noteworthy event of the 
past year has been the reorganization 
of Chicago’s own opera company on 
a sounder financial basis. The quality 
of its productions has not deteriorated 
as a result of the split down the middle 
on the managerial level that took place 
last February. Indeed, it has emerged 
stronger than ever. 

Chicago Symphony, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Auspices: Chicago Or- 
chestral Association. Conductor : 
Fritz Reiner. President: Eric Old- 
berg. Manager: George Kuyper. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582. Thirty pairs of 
subscription concerts on Thursday 
evenings and Friday afternoons, be- 
ginning Oct. 4; twelve subscription 
concerts on the second and fourth 
Tuesday afternoons of the month, be- 
ginning Oct. 9; fourteen Saturday 
evening concerts at popular prices, be- 
ginning Oct. 6; twelve young people’s 
concerts; beginning Oct. 16; five con- 
certs in public and parochial schools, 
beginning Oct. 23; ten Monday eve- 
ning concerts in Milwaukee. 

Guest conductors: George Szell, 
Dec. 20-21, 27-28; Karl Bohm, Jan. 
3-4, 8, and 10-11; Bruno Walter, Jan. 
17-18, 22, and 24-25; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, and 7-8. 
Guest conductors for the Saturday 
evening concerts: Izler Solomon, Jean 
Morel, John Weicher, Guy Fraser 
Harrison, Thomas Scherman : Mr. 
Reiner will conduct four of these con- 
certs. Subscription series soloists will 
include: Geza Anda, Inge Borkh, 
Myra Hess, Eugene Istomin, Byron 
Janis, Brunetta Mazzolini, Nathan 
Milstein, Paul Schoeffler, Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Rudolf Serkin, Janos 
Starker, Isaac Stern, John Weicher, 
Frances ‘Yeend. Participating choral 
group: Northwestern University Chor- 
al Union. 

Lyric Opera, 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
General manager: Carol Fox. Chair- 
man of the Board: Thomas I. Under- 
wood. Civic Opera House, 3,625. 
Twenty-four performances of eleven 
operas beginning Oct. 10. Conduc- 
tors: Bruno’ Bartoletti, Emerson 
Buckley, Leo Kopp, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, Georg Solti. Artistic personnel 
includes sopranos: Inge Borkh, Gloria 
Lind, Jane McGowan, Herva Nelli, 
3irgit Nilsson, Virginia Parker, Ger- 
trude Ribla, Eleanor Steber, Renata 
Tebaldi, Dolores Wilson; mezzo so- 
pranos and contraltos: Eunice Al- 
berts, Patricia Fraher, Ardis Krainik, 
Martha Lipton, Audrey Paul, Evelyn 
Reynolds, Giuletta Simionato, Clara- 
mae Turner, Shirley Winston; tenors: 
John Alexander, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Mariano Caruso, Mario Del Monaco, 
Wilhelm Silber, Leopold Simoneau, 
Ludwig Suthaus, Richard Tucker, Ra- 
mon Vinay; basses and baritones: 
Carlo Badioli, Ettore Bastianini, 
Miroslav Cangalovie, Fernando Cor- 
ena, Andrew Foldi, Tito Gobbi, Lloyd 
Harris, Bernard Izzo, Leon Lishner, 
Miles Nekolny, Henri Noel, Arling- 
ton Rollman, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Paul Schoeffler, Alexander Welitsch, 
William Wilderman. 


Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Highland Park. 231 S. LaSalle St. 
Auspices: Ravinia Festival Assoc. 
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‘Cossack Chorus and Dancers, 


Chairman: Howell W. Murray. Eight 
weeks of summer concerts, ballet, and 
a musical production. First week: 
musical production; second through 
seventh week: Chicago Symphony un- 
der guest conductors; eighth week: 
ballet. Season begins June 25. 

Grant Park Symphony, 425 E. 14th 
Blvd. Auspices: Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. Resident conductor: Nicolai 
Malko. Managing director: Walter 
L. Larsen. Grant Park Bandshell. 
Eight weeks of concerts, beginning 
late in June. Symphonic programs on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings; op- 
eras and operettas in concert form, 
and other special programs, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday evenings. * 

Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. Managing director: 
Harry Zelzer. Sponsors the follow- 
ing series in Orchestra Hall 2,582: 

Allied Arts Music Series. Section I: 





adausSthey Photo 
Chicago Civic Opera House 


Vienna Philharmonic, Nov. 18; Irm- 
gard Seefried, Dec. 9; Festival Quar- 
tet, Jan. 20; Mischa Elman, Feb. 17; 
Witold Malcuzynski, March 17; Leo- 
pold Simoneau, April 21 

Allied Arts Music Series. Section 
II: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 21; 
Berlin Philharmonic, Oct. 28; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 6; De Paur Opera Gala, 
Jan. 13; Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 24; 
Alexander Brailowsky, March 24. 

Zelzer Concert Series. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Oct. 27; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Dec. 8; Nathan Milstein, 
March 2; Inge Borkh, March 16; Igor 
a April 16; Nicolai Gedda, April 
2 


Allied Arts Piano Series. 
and Babin, Nov. 11; Gary Graffman, 
Nov. 25; Louis Kentner, Dec. 2; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Feb. 3; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Feb. 10; Rudolf Serkin, March 
10; Solomon, March 31; Jacob 
Lateiner, April 28; Jack Hansen, May 


vie Arts Quartet Series. Goodman 
Memorial Theater, 742: Oct. 17; Nov. 
21; Jan. 23; Feb. 27; April 3 May 1. 

Allied Arts Dance _nabel Civic 
Opera House, 3,625: The Yugoslav 
State Company, Dec. 9; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Dec. 30; Ballet The- 
ater, Feb. 24; Ballets Basques de 
Biarritz, March 24. 

Single attractions not on series. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582: Gen. Platoff be 
ept. 
30; Stockholm Gosskor, Oct. 7; Car- 


Vronsky 


men Amaya and Company, Oct. 16; 
Berlin Philharmonic, Oct. 26; Na- 
tional Swedish Chorus, Nov. 4; Ed- 
ward Klass, Jan 12; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Jan. 26, 27; Walter Gieseking, 
Feb. 16; Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, 
Feb. 17; Marian Anderson, Feb. 23; 
Anna Russell, March 3; Jan Peerce, 
March 30; Leontyne Price, April 7; 
Andres Segovia, April 14; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, May 12; 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, May 
19; Richard Tucker, date to be an- 
nounced. 

Bertha Ott Concert Management, 
306 S. Wabash Ave. Orchestra Hall, 
2,582; Myra Hess, Jan. 29; Alyne 
Dumas Lee, April 2. Fullerton Hall, 
473; <Alcestis Bishop and Joseph 
Rezits, Oct. 14; Carlos Montoya, Nov. 
9; Jo Ann Crossman and Donald Sten- 
berg, Nov. 19; Naomi Watson, Nov. 
25; John Lennon, Nov. 27; Jasper 
W. Patten, Dec. 4; Robert Block, Jan. 
23; Adaline Hawkinson Goodman, 
March 12; Barbara Crooks, April 5; 
Cara Verson, April 25; and others. 

Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
115 S. Wabash Ave. President: Mrs. 
Henry L. Porter. Sponsors a nation- 
wide Vachel Lindsay Composition 
Contest for a work for mixed chorus 
with piano and/or orchestral accom- 
paniment; the contest to close Aug. 1. 

Northwestern School of Music, 
Evanston. Director: George Hower- 
ton. Lutkin Hall: Chamber Music 
Society, four concerts, Oct. 28, Jan. 
20, March 3, May 12; three opera 
workshop performances, Nov. 20, 
Feb. 27, May 21. Cahn Auditorium: 
Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 5. 

University of Chicago Concerts, 
5802 Woodlawn Ave. Director: 
Grosvenor Cooper. Mandel Hall, 
1,066. Robert Goldsand, Oct. 19; 
Juilliard Quartet, Nov. 2; Parrenin 
Quartet, Nov. 16; The Eger Players, 
Dec. 7; Fernando Valenti, Dec. 14; 
Fine Arts Quartet, Jan 11; Eudice 
Shapiro, Jan. 18; Trio da Camera, 
Feb. 8; Trio di Bolzano, Feb. 22; 
Budapest Quartet, March 8. 

Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University, 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Director: Joseph Creanza. Rudolf 
Ganz Recital Hall, 240: Dedication 
concert. Fullerton Hall, 473: Marais 
and Miranda, Feb. 13, 16, 18, 20, 23, 
25. Other concerts by faculty artists. 
Opera workshop productions. 

Chicago Business Men's Orches- 
tra, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. President: Merle T. 
Jennings. Orchestra Hall, 2,582: 
Three concerts, Nov. 16, Feb. 8, May 
4 


‘Apollo Musical Club, 243 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. Conductor: Henry Veld. 
President: Edward J. Stoll. Orchestra 





Hall, 2,582; Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 
28; Works. by Hanson and Vaughan 
Williams, April 30. 


Swedish Choral Club, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave. Conductor: Harry T 
Carlson. President: Earnest A. Lon- 
dahl. Orchestra Hall, 2,582; Han- 
del’s “Messiah”, Dec. 16; Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Elijah”, May 2. 


Howard R. Will Concert Manage- 
ment, 332 S. Michigan Ave. Midwest 
representative for Independent Con- 
cert Managements of New York City. 

University Of Chicago Choir. 
Musical director: Richard Vikstrom. 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 1,800 
Oratorio concerts with members of 
the Chicago Symphony, Dec. 9, April 
14, late Spring. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 911 
S. Wabash Ave. Director: The Rev. 
Eugene O’Malley. Orchestra Hall 
2,582: Concert, May 15. Other con- 
certs in the metropolitan area and on 
tour. 

Chicago Park District 
Guild, 425 E. 14th Blvd. 
Chicago Park District. 
rector: Silvio Insana. Managing di- 
rector: Walter L. Larsen. Opera 
Workshop performances, October- 
May; summer appearances at Grant 
Park concerts. 

Oak Park-River Forest Symphony, 
228 N. Lombard Ave., Oak Park. Con- 
ductor: Milton Preves. Secretary: 
Mrs. Henry M. Bullard. Oak Park- 
River Forest High School Auditori- 
um: 25th anniversary concert, Nov. 
18. Other concerts, Feb. 3, April 7. 

Civic Orchestra, 220 S. Michigan 
Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orchestral 
Association. Conductor: John Weicher. 
Manager: George Kuyper. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582: Concerts, Jan. 15, March 
25. 

Civic Music Association, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave. Musical director: 
Marx E. Oberndorfer. President: 
Mrs. Harry J. Dunbaugh. Sponsors 
children’s choruses at orphanages, 
community centers and park field 
houses, September through May. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582: Annual festival, 
May 5. 

Community Symphony of Chicago, 


Opera 
Auspices : 
Musical di- 


33 S. Clark St. Conductor: Leon 
Stein. President: Bernard Goldblatt. 
Thorne Hall, 850. Four concerts, 


with soloists. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 
cago, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Conduc- 
tor: Desiré Defauw. President: The- 
odore Tieken. Orchestra Hall; 2,582: 

Chicagoland Music Festival, 435 
N. Michigan Ave. Auspices: Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities, Inc. Direc- 
tor: Philip Maxwell. Musical direc- 
tor: Henry Weber. Choral director : 

(Continued on page 277) 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


“Devoting your talents to the service of music, 
you have done much to extend and elevate the 


musical knowledge and taste of a nation.” 


—Pres. Valentine of the Univ. of 
Rochester, N. Y., when he con- 
ferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music, June 20, 1938 


In honor of Rudolph Ganz’s 80th birthday on February 24, 1957, The Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University, will dedicate the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall. This 
beautiful, new hall becomes available for debut recitals, opera workshops, chamber music 40+ 
groups and lectures, symbolizing Mr. Ganz’s continuing devotion to the growth of music 

in America. 
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Los Angeles 





By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles Philharmonic. 427 WV. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Southern Cali- 
fornia Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor and musical director: Eduard 
van Beinum. Associate conductor : 
John Barnett. Manager: Alice Taylor. 
President: Edward W. Carter. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670. Eighteen 
Thursday nights; 12 Friday after- 
noons; six Friday nights; 13 Sym- 
phonies for Youth; 10 high school 
concerts; 35 concerts in other South- 
ern California cities. Los Angeles sub- 
scription series conductors and _ solo- 


ists: Bruno Walter, guest conductor. 
Nov. 15-16; Bruno Walter, Irmgard 
Seefried, Nov. 21-23; Carlo Maria 


Giulini, guest conductor, Pietro Scar- 
pini, Dec. 13-14; Carlo Maria Giulini, 


Dec. 20; Eduard van Beinum, con- 
ductor, David Frisina, Sanford 
Schonbach, Jan. 3-4; Eduard van 
Beinum, Nan Merriman, William 


Olvis, Jan. 10-11; Eduard van Beinum, 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 17-18; Ed- 
uard van Beinum, Jan. 24-25; Eduard 
van Beinum, John Browning, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1; Eduard van Beinum, Feb. 7-8; 
Eduard van Beinum, Isaac Stern, 
Feb. 21-22; Erich Leinsdorf, guest 
conductor, Feb. 28-March 1; Erich 
Leinsdorf, Gregor Piatigorsky, March 
7-8; John Barnett, associate con- 
ductor, Myra Hess, March 21-22; 
Alfred Wallenstein, guest conductor, 
March 28-29; Alfred Wallenstein, 
Artur Rubinstein, April 4-5; Alfred 
Wallenstein, Inge Borkh, Frances 
Bible, David Lloyd, April 11-12. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 2301 
N. Highland Ave. President: Victor 
Montgomery. Artistic director: Wynn 
Rocamora. General manager: Wil- 
liam Severns. Hollywood Bowl, 20,000. 
Eight weeks of symphony and popular 
concerts with Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, July to September. 

Los Angeles Civic Light Opera 
Asseciation, 427 WW. Fifth St. Gen- 
eral director: Edwin Lester. Presi- 
dent: Charles Ducommon. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670. Twenty 
weeks of light opera and musical 
comedy, local productions and tour- 
ing companies. April to October. 

Greek Theater, Griffith Park. Gen- 
eral director: James A. Doolittle. 
Capacity, 4,407. Eight weeks be- 
ginning in July. Ballet, opera, musical 
comedy, and miscellaneous attractions. 

Community Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 707 Philharmonic Auditorium, 


Fifth and Olive Sts. Directors: John 
Moss, Fred Hayman. Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 2,670. Shrine Auditorium, 
6,000. Platoff Don Cossack Chorus, 
Nov. 3; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Nov. 7; Yugoslav State Opera 
Company, Nov. 9-10; Paris Ballet of 
Lycette Darsonval, Nov. 14; Fujiwara 
Opera Company, Nov. 16-17; Kovach 
and Rabovsky, Nov. 20; De Paur 
Opera Gala, Feb. 2; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 8-16; Vienna Boys 
Choir, Feb. 23; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
March 2; Solomon, March 16; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Chorus, March 20; 


Myra Hess, March 25; Jaroff Don 
Cossack Chorus, April 3; Walter 
Gieseking, April 10. 

Music Guild, President: Max N. 


Benoff. Manager: Dorothy Hutten- 
back, 427 W. Fifth St. Wilshire Ebell 
Theater, 1,294. Societa Corelli, Nov. 
P i Geza Anda, Nov. 28; Joseph Schus- 
ter, Leonard Pennario, Jan. 2; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Jan. 30; Budapest Quar- 
tet, Feb. 13; Trio di Bolzano, Feb. 27; 
Joanna and Nikolai Graudan, Eudice 
Shapiro, Mitchel Lurie, April 17. 

Monday Evening Concerts. Law- 
rence Morton, executive director, 455 
N. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills. West 
Hollywood Park Auditorium, 600. 
Twelve concerts mostly of contem- 
porary and classical music played by 
resident musicians. 

(Mary Bran Concert Series. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670. Wilshire 


Ebell Theater, 1,294. "Manager : Mary 
Bran. Westminster Choir, Oct. 20; 
Moura Lympany, Nov. 24; Jose 


Iturbi, March 30; Andres Segovia, 
Jan. 25-26; Jose Limon, March 14-16; 
Jose Greco dancers, March 22, 23, 24; 
Nina Dova, folk-singer. In Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium: Kolo Folk Dancers, 
Nov. 13; Lycette Darsonval Paris 
Ballet, Nov. 17; Ballet Basques de 
Biarritz, Feb. 19; Jose Greco Dancers, 
March 25. 

Folk Music Concert Series. Wil- 
shire Ebell Theater, 1,294. Pete 
Seeger, Sept. 29; Odetta, Oct. 28; 
Martha Schlamme, Nov. 24. 


San Francisco Opera Company. 
Local Sponsor: Southern California 
Symphony Association. Shrine Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Repeats repertoire of 
San Francisco season in 13 per- 
formances in Los Angeles, one in 
Pasadena, two in San Diego. 1957 
season: Oct. 19-Nov. 4 

Irwin Parnes Independent Concert 
Series. Manager: Irwin Parnes, 806 
S. Robertson Blvd. Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 2,670. United Nations 
Folk Ballad Jubilee, Oct. 23; Inter- 
national Folk Dance Festival, April. 
Also Leonard de Paur’s Opera Gala, 

















DOROTHY LEDGER 


Mezzo 


Soprano 





Rothschild 


Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles 


Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, 
Jan. 30. 
Los Angeles County Museum 


Chamber Concerts. Exposition Park. 
Free Sunday afternoon chamber music 
concerts by resident musicians and 
organizations. 


Occidental College Artists Series. 
Director: Leon Ettinger. Thorne Hall, 
960. Leonard Warren, Oct. 17; “Tales 
of Hoffmann” by opera department 
of University of Southern California, 
Nov. 26; Olegna Fuschi, Dec. 10; 
Josette and Yvette Roman, Feb. 25; 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, March 15; 
Original Don Cossack Chorus, April 1. 


Huttenback Artist Bureau, 427 W. 
Fifth St. Manager: Dorothy Hutten- 


back. Music Guild series (listed 
above). 

Inglewood Symphony Orchestra. 
Centinella Music Association, 1000 
Turo Ave., Inglewood. Conductor: 
Ernst Gebert. Soloists: Gabor Rejto, 
Nov. 18; “Hansel and Gretel”, Dec. 


16; Lillian Steuber, Jan. 27; Dorothy 
Remsen, Feb. 24; Alexander Murray, 
March 24; John Crown, April 28. 


Beverly Hills Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. Beverly Hills High School, 
1,700. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 
10; Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 7; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Eduard van 
Beinum, Feb. 3; Quartetto Italiano, 
March 23. 


University of Southern California. 
Dean, School of Music, Raymond 
Kendall. Bovard Auditorium, 1,800. 
Eva Heinitz, Alice Ehlers, Oct. 14; 
University Symphony, Oct. 21; “Tales 
of Hoffmann”, Nov. 16, 17, 20; Dale 
Reubart, No. 26. 


Ojai Valley Festivals, Ojai, Calif. 
Musical Director; Lawrence Morton. 
Nordhoff Auditorium, 400. Ojai Civic 
Park. Chamber music and Orchestra 
concerts, May 24, 25, 26. 


Redlands, 

Chapel. 
Jan. 12; 
Feb. 6; 


University of Redlands, 
alif. University Memorial 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Singing Boys of Norway, 


O 


| Gregor Piatigorsky, March 5; John 
Raitt, to be announced; Rey de la 
Torre, Oct. 23; John Golz, John 


SOLOIST WITH ROGER WAGNER CHORALE, TOUR 1956 | 
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Robertson, Nov. 20; Scripps Chamber 
Music Players, Jan. 15; Musart Quar- 
tet, March 19; University of Red- 
lands Trio, April 9. 


Pep “ie a om Joseph Schus- 
ter, 7; “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, i. 6, 7, 8. 


Brentwood Community Concert 
Association. University High School 
Auditorium, West Los Angeles. 
Richard Tucker, Oct. 14; Milton 
Thomas Ensemble, Nov. 9; Jean 
Casadesus, Jan. 23; Festival Quar- 
19 Feb. 14; Theresa Green, March 


Philharmonic Artists Association, 
Inc., of Santa Monica. Barnum Hall, 
Santa Monica, 1,460. Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, ‘Nov. 26, also in Jan- 


uary, April; Stanley Plummer, Feb- 
ruary; Myra Hess, March. 

Claremont College Artist Course. 
Bridges Auditorium, Claremont, 1,200. 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 17; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Nov. 8, Feb. 
23; Berl Senofsky, Jan. 8; Solomon, 
March 7 

Marymount College. Cantwell 
Hall. Fine Arts Cello Ensemble, Oct. 
15; Trio concert, Nov. 19; Maurice 
Zam, Jan. 21; Los Angeles Piano 
Quartet, Feb. 18; Mitchel Lurie En- 
semble, March 18; Sven, Kurt and 
Anne Rehr, April 8. 

Los Angeles Music Festival. Royce 
Hall, UCLA. Franz Waxman, musical 
director. President: Mrs. Harvey 
Briggs. Several concerts in June. 

Hollywood Los Feliz Jewish Com- 
munity Center. George Neikrug, Oct. 
7; Hollywood String Quartet, Nov. 4; 
Eudice Shapiro, Victor Gottlieb, Jan. 
15; John Browning, Feb. 3; American 
Chamber Players, March 10; Musart 
String Quartet, April 7. 

East Los Angeles ed College. 
School auditorium, 1,500. Free cham- 
ber concerts: Israel Baker Chamber 
Orchestra, Oct. 28; Leshin Piano 
Trio, Dec. 9; Trojan String Quartet, 
Jan. 20; Los Angeles Baroque Play- 
ers, Feb. 17; American Chamber 
Players, March 17; Valeska Drucker 
Trio, April 14; Coriolan String Quar- 
tet, May 19. 

Young Artist's League. Free con- 
certs by audition winners. Schoenberg 
Hall, Oct. 26; Pomona College, Nov. 
30; Mount St. Mary’s College, Feb. 
8; Long Beach State College, “April 
5; Hancock Auditorium, June. 

San Gabriel Valley Philharmonic 
Artists Association. San Gabriel 
Mission Playhouse. Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Nov. 11; Joseph Szigeti, 
Jan. 5; John Browning, Feb. 9; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, March 2; 
Blanche Thebom, April 16. 

Pomona College, Claremont. 
Bridges Hall, 500. Margery S. Briggs 
and William F. Russell, October; stu- 
dent recital, Oct. 29; “Dido and 
Aeneas”, Nov. 3, 4. 


Long Beach | 





By Auice S. DURHAM 


Lauris Jones, chosen as the new con- 
ductor of the Long Beach Symphony, 
has been assistant to Richard Lert for 
the last ten years and also conducted 
the Santa Barbara Orchestra for three 
years. 

Long Beach Symphony Association. 
5336 Appian Way. Conductor: Lauris 
Jones. President : Rex L. Hodges. Ex- 

ecutive secretary: Mrs. John P. Mc- 
Donald. Concert Hall, 1,330. Five sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Schola 
Cantorum, Nov. 4; Robert Gross, Dec. 
9; Richard Hale, Feb. 17; Young 
Artist Audition Winners, Nicolas 
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Furjnick conducting, March 5; Ballet, 
May 5. 

Junior League presents orchestra in 
a children’s concert, Polytechnic High 
School, 1,726, Feb. 23. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus- 
pices: Long Beach Women’s Com- 
mittee for the Southern California 
Symphony Association. President: 
Mrs. W. G. Rohrer, 5330 El Prado. 
Concert Hall, 1,330. Conductor: Ed- 
vard van Beinum. Four subscription 
concerts. Guest conductors: Carlo 
Maria Giulini; Erich Leinsdorf, 
March 10; Alfred Wallenstein, April 
19. Soloists: Michael Tree, Dec. 2; 
John Browning, Feb. 10. 

Civic Music Association, 4445 
Heather Rd. President: Hugh Mac- 
Duffee. Secretary: Olive MacDuffee. 
Wilson Auditorium, 1,686. Leonard 
Warren, Oct. 18; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Nov. 1; Kovach and Rabov- 
sky, Nov. 23; Roger Wagner Chorale, 
Tan. 9; Jacob Lateiner, Feb. 16; 
Julian Olevsky, April 8. 

Singers Workshop, 249 Lime Ave. 
Director: Henri Scanlon. President: 
Ray Halkestad. Concert Hall, 1,330. 
“Vagabond King”, Oct. 12-14; “Car- 
ousel”, April 12-14. 

Long Beach Civic Chorus. Direc- 
tor: Rolla Alford. Concert Hall, 1,330. 
Annual “Christmas Carols by Candle- 
light”, Dec. 10. Municipal Auditorium, 
4,200. “Messiah” with Long Beach 
Symphony, Dec. 12. First Methodist 
Church, 1,500. Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio”, Dec. 16. 

Municipal Art Center. 2500 East 
Ocean Ave. Director: Edward Cas- 
tagna. Thirteen chamber-music con- 
certs, open to the public. 

Long Beach City College, Clark 
Ave. and Harvey Way. Musical direc- 
tor: Gerald Strang. Royal Stanton, 
directing Schola Cantorum with Long 
Beach Symphony, Nov. 4; “Israel in 
Egypt”, Feb. 7; Mozart’s “Requiem”, 
April 7. 

College Choir. “Choral for Christ- 
mas”, Dec. 16; Spring Tour, May; 
Stravinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms”, 
in new music auditorium, 1,200, June. 

Madrigal Singers. Annual Festival, 
March 29, 


Santa Barbara 





Community Arts Music Association 
of Santa Barbara, Inc., 827 State St. 
President: Robert E. Easton. Secre- 
tary-manager: Mrs. John A. Berger. 
Granada Theater, 1,671. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Nov. 19; Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Concerts: Carlo Giulini, con- 
ductor, Dec. 4; Eduard van Beinum, 
conductor, Jan. 22 and Feb. 12; Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor, March 12; Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, May 23. 

Lobero Theater Foundation, Inc., 
1521 Dover Rd. Musical Director: 
Constantine Callinicos. Stage director: 
Amelio Colantoni. President: Wil- 
liam B. Collier, III. Secretary: 
Frederick Heller. Lobero Theater, 

Repertoire: “Rigoletto”, “La 
Bohéme’’, “Madama _ Butterfly”. 
Adolphe Frezin and Eda Jameson, 
Nov. 5; Fritz Zweig, Eudice Shapiro, 
Jascha Veissi, Victor Gottlieb and 
Murray Shapinski, Dec. 15; Carlo 
Bussotti, Jan. 8; Quartetto Italiano, 
March 22; “La Bohéme”, date to be 
announced. 

Music Society of Santa Barbara, 
Inc., President: Arthur Leslie Jacobs; 
Program director: Roger Clarke, 9 E. 
Canon Perdido St. Lobero Theater, 
669. Lilian Steuber and John Crown, 
Oct. 10; Gamelan Orchestra and In- 
donese Dancers, Nov. 7; Hollywood 
String Quartet, Jan. 28; Bovard 
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Woodwind Ensemble, Feb. 9; Trio di 
Bolzano, Marcu 4. 

Music Academy of the West, 1070 
The Fairway. Honorary president 
and director of vocal department: 
Lotte Lehmann. Musical director: 
Maurice Abravanel. President: Mrs. 
Francis V. Lloyd. Executive director : 
Ruth Cowan. Lobero Theater, 669. 
1956 Summer Festival Concerts: 
Gyorgy Sandor, Sascha Jacobsen, 
Stanley Plummer, Sally Peck, Gabor 
Rejto, Emanuel Bay, Santa Barbara 
Choral Society and Academy Sym- 
phony, Maurice Abravanel, conductor, 
“Marriage of Figaro”. 

Santa Barbara Civic Music As- 
sociation. President: Gladys Moor- 
head. Secretary: Mrs. Harry L. 
Horn. Santa Barbara Junior High 
School Auditorium, 1,056. Geza Anda, 
Nov. 30; Yi-Kwei Sze, Jan. 21; Ivry 
Gitlis, Feb. 25; Eger Players, March 
7; Nicolai Gedda, April 12. 

Bach Festival Society. President: 
J. Samuel Rugg. Musical director: 
C. Harold Einecke. Santa Barbara 
College Auditorium, 700. Santa Bar- 
bara Choral Society and Orchestra, 
March 29, 30, 31. 


San Diego 





By Constance HERRESHOFF 


San Diego Symphony. Conductor: 
Robert Shaw. Manager: Alexander 
Haas. Balboa Park Bowl. Six summer 
concerts. Four chamber-music con- 
certs in school auditoriums. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Con- 
ductors: Carlo Maria Giulini, Eduard 
Van Beinum, Erich Leinsdorf and 
Alfred Wallenstein. Soloists: Michael 
Tree, Dec. 6; John Browning, Feb. 
14; Leonard Pennario, April 18. 

Musical Arts Society. La Jolla 
High School Auditorium. Conductor : 
Nicolai Sokoloff. Five Sunday after- 
noon orchestra concerts in the sum- 
mer. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Auspices: San Diego Opera Guild. 
Fox Theater. “Cosi fan tutte”, Oct. 


.25; “Madame Butterfly”, Nov. 1. 


Master Artist Series. Local man- 
agers: Howarth Box Office. Hoover 
Auditorium: Yi-Kwei Sze, Nov. 7; 
Pietro Scarpini, Jan. 19. Russ Audi- 
torium: Fiesta in Haiti, Feb. 9; De 
Paur Opera Gala, Jan. 28; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 18 and 
19. 

Other Howarth attractions: Man- 
tovani and His New Music, Nov. 
11; Tamara Toumanova, Nov. 17; 
“The Enterprising People,” Paul 
Gregory musical comedy, Jan. 14. 

The Berlin Philharmonic will be 
directed by Herbert von Karajan 
in a Russ Auditorium concert, Nov. 
17, a Lucille Palmer attraction. 

The Yugoslav State Company 
will be presented by Mary Bran in 
“Slavonic Rhapsody”, Nov. 8 in 
Russ Auditorium. 

Civic Music Association. Russ 
Auditorium. Societa Corelli, Nov. 9; 
Ruggiero Ricci, Dec. 20; Clifford 
Curzon, Jan. 14; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Feb. 18; Basque Ballet, 
Feb. 20; Leontyne Price, March 12. 


Grossmont Community Concert 
Association. Grossmont High School 
Auditorium. Stephen Kemalyan, 


Oct. 8; Nan Merriman, Jan. 13; 
Festival Quartet, Feb. 17; Mildred 
Dilling, March 24. 

Coronado Community Concert As- 
sociation. Coronado High School 
Auditorium. Paganini Quartet, Nov. 
28; Tanglewood Quartet, Feb. 8; 
Parsons and Poole, March 11; 
Mildred Dilling, March 26. 


The Star-Light Opera Company. 
Producer: William L. Dean. Five 
musicals in Balboa Park Bowl in 
the summer. 

The Bach Chorus of San Diego 
County. Conductor: Harold W. 
Baltz. First Presbyterian Church. 
“Christmas Oratorio,” Dec. 2; “The 
Passion According to St. John” 
March 3. 

San Diego State College. Summer 
Choral Art Workshop conducted by 
Robert Shaw and Julius Herford. 


Pasadena 


California 





Mrs. William C. Young. Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium, 3,000. Conductor: 
Richard Lert. Adrian Ruiz, Oct. 28; 
Youth concert, Nov. 18; “Messiah”, 
Dec. 8, 9; “Pepito’s Golden Flower”, 
Jan. 20; Civic Auditorium 25th anni- 
versary concert Feb. 17; March 23, 
April 28, June 2. 


Sacramento 





By ALBert GOLDBERG 


Elmer Wilson Concert Series, 
300 E. Green St. Manager: Elmer 
Wilson. Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 
3,000. Boris Christoff, Oct. 17; San 
Francisco Opera Company, “Elixir of 
Love”, Oct. 29; Mantovani and His 
New Music, Nov. 8; Nan Merriman, 
Jan. 8; De Paur Opera Gala, Feb. 1; 
Ballet Russe, Feb. 12; Vronsky and 
Babin, Feb. 26; Solomon, March 12; 
Leopold Simoneau, April 4; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, May 25. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Auspices: Pasadena Philharmonic 
Committee and Elmer Wilson. Six 
concerts beginning Nov. 14. Pasadena 
Civic Auditorium, 3,000. 

Coleman Chamber Concerts, 16N. 
Marengo. Manager: Harlow Mills. 
Pasadena Community Playhouse. Juil- 
liard Quartet, Nov. 18; Parrenin 
Quartet, Dec. 2; Joseph Schuster, 
Leonard Pennario, Jan. 13; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, Jan. 27; Trio di Bolzano, 
March 3; Quartetto Italiano, March 
24; Coleman Audition Winners, April 


Pasadena 
Manager : 


' Pasadena Symphony. 
Symphony Association. 





Sacramento Philharmonic, 906 21st 
St. Conductor: Fritz Berens. Man 
ager: Ruth Arcand. President : 
Sterling S. Winans. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts; one pre-season concert; 
one Family concert; one Pop concert. 
Soloists: Nadine Conner, Nov. 9; 
Philharmonic Chorus in William Wal- 
ton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast”, Jan. 11; 
Zara Nelsova. 5; Egon Petri, March 
5; Amparo Iturbi, April 5. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Arthur F. Turner. Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 4,444. Leonard Pen- 
nario, Oct. 26; Berlin Philharmonic, 
Nov. 14; Angelaires, Jan. 15; Cesare 
Siepi, Feb. 6; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
March 7; Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, April 2. 

Crocker Art Gallery Concert 
Series. Chairman: Mrs. A. Sheldon 
Raney. Eugen Stoessel, Oct. 21; Nor- 
man Lamb, Dorothy Noonan and Mar- 
garet Irene Hooper, Nov. 4; Mariam 
McArdell, Nov. 18; Charles Adams, 
Dec. 16; Philharmonic Quintet, Jan. 
20; Edgar Jones, Feb. 17; June Peters 
Kay and Mary Paras, March 3; Jo- 
sepha Heifetz and Ernestine Riedel, 
March 17; Jeannine Crader, April 7; 
Marie Derungs, May 19 
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Carl F. Waite 


Severance Hall in Cleveland 


Cleveland 


By JAMES FRANKEL 


Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid 





Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. Musical director: George 
Szell. Associate conductor: Robert 
Shaw. Assistant conductor: Louis 
Lane. President: Frank Taplin. 


Manager: Wm. McKelvy Martin. Co- 
Manager: George H. L. Smith. Sev- 
erance Hall, 1,832. Twenty-four pairs 
of subscription concerts, one pair of 
non-subscription concerts, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. Ten Sunday after- 
noon twilight concerts (conducted by 
Robert Shaw), approximately 35 
children’s concerts, in Akron and 
Oberlin, February 1956 tour of the 


Fast, March tour of the midwest. 
Nov. 29 and Dec. 1. 

Guest conductors: Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Nov. 29 and Dec. 1. Carlos 


Chavez, Dec. 6 and 8. 
vitch, Dec. 27 and 29. 

Soloists: Artur Rubinstein, two 
non-subscription concerts in January, 
1956. Robert Marcellus, Oct. 11 and 
13. Josef Gingold, Oct. 18 and 20. 
Leon Fleisher, Oct. 25 and 27. Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Nov. 1 and 3. Robert 
Casadesus, Nov. 8 and 10. Nathan 


Igor Marke- 


Milstein, Nov. 15 and 17. Clifford 
Curzon, Nov. 22 and 24. Felicia 
Blumental, Nov. 29 and Dec. 1. 


Adele Addison, Frances Bible, Walter 
Fredericks, Mack Harrell, Dec. 13 and 
15. Solomon, Jan. 3 and 5. Vronsky 
and Babin, Jan. 24 and 26. Henryk 
Szeryng, Jan. 31 and Feb. 2. Rudolf 
Serkin, Feb. 21 and 23. Marie Simme- 
link Kraft and Anshel Brusilow, 
March 7 and 9. Zino Francescatti, 
March 21 and 23. Glenn Gould, March 
28 and 30. Eileen Farrell, Nell Ran- 
kin, Richard Tucker, Nicola Moscona, 
April 4 and 6. Gary Graffman, April 
11 and 13. 

Cleveland Opera Association, 
2816 Euclid Ave. President: Thomas 
B. Caughlin. Manager: G. Bernardi. 
Public Music Hall, 3,000. Mantovani 
and His New Music, Oct. 7; Carmen 
Amaya, Oct. 14; Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 19; Yugoslav State Company, 
Oct. 20 and 21; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 2 and 3; Vienna 


Philharmonic, Carl Schuricht, con- 
ducting, Nov. 10; Carabinieri Band 


of Rome, Nov. 18, NBC Opera, Nov. 
23 and 24; Elisabeth Schwarzkonf, 
Dec. 1; Ruth Page’s Chicago Ballet, 
Dec. 2; Little Gaelic Singers, Dec. 7; 
Little Singers of Paris, Feb. 9: Don 
Cossack Chorus and Dancers, Feb 24; 
3allet Theater, March 9 and 10. De 
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Paur Opera Gala, March 23. Ballets 
Basque de Biarritz, March 30. 

Three programs in co-operation with 
the Joint Recreation Boards of Cleve- 
land Heights and University Heights 
at Cleveland Heights High School and 
Frank Wiley Junior High School: 
Carmen Amaya, Oct. 13; Little Sing- 
ers of Paris, Feb. 10; First Piano 
Quartet, March 24. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
613 Bulkley Bldg. Chairman: Vernon 
Stouffer. General Manager: Harold 
J. Miskell. Public Auditorium, 8,539. 
Eight performances of Metropolitan 
Opera, April 22 through 27. 

Summer Pop Concerts by the 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra, 11001 
Euclid Ave. Conductor: Louis Lane. 
Manager: George H. L. Smith. Pub- 
lic Auditorium, 7,800. Sixteen con- 
certs from June through August. 

West Shore Concerts, 1456 War- 
ren Rd., Lakewood. President: Fir- 
man Diebel. Manager: Frederick 
Koch. Lakewood Civic Auditorium, 
2,000. Cleveland Orchestra, Oct. 14 
and April 7; Boris Goldovsky’s Opera 
Theater, Nov. 25; George London, 
Feb. 24; Claudio Arrau, March 10. 

Cleveland Chamber Music So- 


ciety. President: Dr. Normand L. 
Hoerr. Severance Hall, 1,832. Sev- 
erance Chamber Music Hall, 400. 
WHK Auditorium, 1,350.  Societa 


Corelli, Oct. 15; Quintetto Boccher- 
ini, Nov. 13; Hungarian Quartet, 
Dec. 14; Budapest String Quartet, 
Dec. 11; Vienna Octet, Jan. 22; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Feb. 26; Janos Starker, 
March 19. 

Cleveland Museum of Art, 1150 
East Blvd. Curator of Music: Wal- 
ter Blodgett. Auditorium 500. Fine 
Arts Quartet of Chicago, Oct. 12; 
Walter Blodgett, Oct. 17, Nov. 7, Jan. 
16, Feb. 13, March 13, April 10; El- 
den Gatwood, William Hebert and 
Walter Blodgett, Nov. 16; Rey de la 
Torre, Nov. 30; Donald Gramm, Dec. 
14; Women’s Orchestra, Dec. 19; 
Christmas Carol program, Dec. 23; 
Stephen Erdely and Beatrice Eppinelle, 
Jan. 25; LaSalle Quartet, Feb. 22; 
Fortnightly Club, March 20; Tung 
Kwong-Kwong, March 22; Zelma 
George, April 12; Chamber music, 
May 10. 

St. Paul’s Church: Schubert’s Mass 
in E flat, April 7, Walter Blodgett 
directing choir and orchestra. 

Young people’s program: Elden 
Gatwood, William Hebert and Walter 
Blodgett, Nov. 14; La Salle Quartet, 
Feb..20; Marianne Matousek Mastics, 
Apr. 24. 

Cleveland Institute of Music, 3411 
Euclid Ave. Director : Ward 
Davenny. Willard Clapp Hall, 400. 
Marie Simmelink Kraft and Marianne 
Matousek Mastics, Oct. 10: George 
Bekefi and Ward Davenny, Nov. 14; 
Institute Quartet, Nov. 7 and Dec. 
19; Arthur Loesser, Jan. 9; Jacqueline 
Marcault and George Vassos, Jan. 
30; Albeneri Trio, Feb. 13; Elizabeth 
Pastor, Feb. 20; William Kurzban 
and Irvin Bushman, March 13; 
Giorgio Ciompi and Jacqueline Mar- 
cault, March 27; Ward Davenny and 
Arthur Loesser, May 1; Collegium 
Musicum, May 8; Chamber music, 
May 15. 

Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra, 
5000 Euclid Ave. Conductor: F. 
Karl Grossman. President: Mrs. 
Marilyn Evans. WHK Auditorium, 
1350. Three concerts under Dr. 
Grossman. Soloists: Rolf Storseth, 
Nov. 18; Anshel Brusilow, Jan. 27; 
Arthur Reginald, March 24. 


Singers’ Club of Cleveland. Di- 
rector: Frank Hruby. President: 
Lawrence Melick. Severance Hall, 
1.832. Two concerts. Soloists: Carol 
Smith, Dec. 7; Frank Guarrera, April 
p 


Orpheus Male Chorus, Director: 
Charles Dawe. Lakewood Civic Au- 


ditorium, 2,000, Oct. 7. Severance 
Hall, 1,832. May 2. Soloist: Ralph 
Herbert. 


Cleveland Civic Concert Associa- 
tion. Wade Park Manor. Manager: 
Mrs. Emil Brudno. Severance 
Chamber Music Hall, 400. Dr. Fran- 
cis D’Albert, Oct. 12; James Streem, 
Dec. 23; Elwyn Adams and Armenta 
Adams, March. 

Cleveland Public Library Musical 
Evenings. Barbara Penyak, head, 
music section. Main Library Audi- 
torium, 250. Ma Si-hon and Tung 
Kwong-Kwong, Oct. 3; Cleveland 
Wind Ensemble, Frank Hruby, di- 
rector, Oct. 24; “The Teacher Per- 
forms”, Nov. 7; Alice Chalifoux and 
Walter Pfiel, Nov. 28; Fielder cello- 
piano Duo, Dec. 11 ; Loebel Symphonia 
Ensemble, Jan. 23; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, Feb. 5: “New Music 
by Cleveland Composer”, Feb. 27; 
Ohio Music Teachers Association con- 
test winners, March 27; Euclid City 
Lyric Guild, Dorothy Vogelin, di- 
rector, April 24; Bach program, May 
15. 

Western Reserve University Fine 
Arts Series. Severance Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall, 400. Morris and Sylvia 
Hochberg, Oct. 9; Russell L. Gee, 
Nov. 27; . Karl Grossman, Feb. 
19; Chamber Music, March 26. 

Cleveland Women's Orchestra. 
Conductor: Hyman Schandler. Two 
concerts, in Art Museum and Sev- 
erance Hall. 

Friends of Music, \WVestern Re- 
serve University. Dr. Jerome Gross, 
director. Concerts by Western Re- 
serve String Quartet and other Cleve- 
land instrumentalists. 

Cleveland Jewish Singing Society, 


Severance Hall, 1,832. President: 
Morris Traeger. Director: Maurice 
Goldman. One concert in May. 
Bach Festival, Baldwin-Wallace 
University. Director: Cecil Munk. 
Manager: Mrs. Albert Riemen- 
schneider. Twenty-fifth anniversary 


festival, eight concerts, May 24, 25, 
> 


Cleveland Messiah Chorus, Public 
Music Hall, 3,000. President: Harry 
Newby. Director: William Albert 
Hughes. Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 9. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, 
Higbee Music Center. President: 
Mrs. Charles E. Vieth. Higbee Au- 
ditorium, 1,000. A concert the first 
Tuesday of each month from October 
through May. One special concert at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Cleveland Music School Settie- 
ment, 11125 Magnolia Dr. President: 
Edward F. Meyers. Director: How- 
ard Whittaker. Auditorium, 225. An- 
drius Kuprevicius, Oct. 29; Anshel 
Brusilow, Nov. 12; James Barrett, 
Dec. 3; Opera Workshop, Dec. 17, 
March 11, May 27. Ernst Silberstein, 
Jan. 7; Helene Trives, Feb. 11; Josef 
Gingold, April 8. 


Dayton 


By ELLEN JANE PorRTER 





At last Dayton has a concert hall of 
beauty and efficiency. The old, ugly 
Memorial Hall has been transformed 
at the cost of almost a million dol- 
lars and two years’ time. The com- 
fort of the audience (air-conditioning, 
stationary foam rubber theater seats, 
sloping floor, ramp approaches) has 
been combined with improved staging 
facilities (deeper stage, orchestra pit, 
dressing rooms, the best in scenery, 
lighting, and amplification, new cur- 
tains). The symphony has moved 
back to the hall, and the advance sale 
of season tickets is record-breaking. 


Ohio 


Ballet and opera, never before feasible, 
are being scheduled. 

Dayton Philharmonic, Biltmors 
Hotel. Auspices: Dayton Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association. Con 
ductor: Paul Katz. Manager: Mir 
iam Rosenthal. Memorial Hall, 2,502 
Seven subscription concerts; four chil 
dren’s concerts (three performances 
each); three high school concerts 
Subscription series soloists: Rudolf 
Firkusny, Oct. 25; Heitor Villa-Lobos 
and Jaroslav Holesovsky, Nov. 7; In- 
land Children’s Chorus, Dec. 18; Maria 
Tipo, Jan. 31; Andre Eglevsky and 
Melissa Hayden, and Mary Blue Mor- 
ris, Feb. 21; Zino Francescatti, March 
26; Herva Nelli, Nell Rankin, David 
Lloyd, and Nicola Moscona, with the 
Daytona Chorale, in Verdi's 
“Requiem”, April 25. 

Civic Music Association. Gas and 
Electric Bldg. President: Herbert 
Nonneman. National Cash Register 
Auditorium, 2,300. Yugoslav Ballet, 
Oct. 22; National Swedish Chorus, 
Nov. 14; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 14; 
New Orleans Symphony, Feb. 27; “An 
Evening with Johann Strauss”, March 
15; Risé Stevens, April 9. 

Dayton Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Charles Austin, 3310 Lenox Dr. 
Dayton Art Institute, 500, and Bilt- 
more Ballroom, 200. Vera Franceschi, 
Nov. 6; LaSalle String Quartet, Jan. 
8; Christina Cardillo, Feb. 5. 

Town Hall Series. Biltmore Hotel. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. Me- 
morial Hall, 2,502. NBC Opera, Nov. 
21; Vienna Philharmonic, Nov. 23; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 2; 
Ballet Theater, March 8; Cleveland 
Orchestra, March 13. 

Dayton Chamber Music Society. 
Chairman: E. Mannes Lubow, Har- 
ries Bldg. Dayton Art Institute, 500. 
(With Dayton Art Institute) Josef 
Raieff, Oct. 14. (With Dayton Area 
Chamber of Commerce) Audrey 
Kooper Hammann, Jan 6. 

Dayton Choirmasters' Club. Presi- 
dent: John Heisey, 4606 W. Hillcrest. 
Various Churches. (With Dayton 
Chapter A.G.O.) Theodore Schaefer 
and Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs, Sept. 20- 
22; Ohio State Symphonic Choir, 
Jan. 20. 

Diehl Memorial Band Shell. Chair- 
man: Albert Coleman, Dayton Area 
Chamber of Commerce. Sponsored by 
Dayton Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Dayton Musicians’ Union, and_ the 
City of Dayton. Diehl Memorial Band 
Shell. 2.000. Twenty summer Sunday 
and Thursday evening concerts by 
Dayton Philharmonic, Dayton Munici- 
pal Band, and local artists 





Delaware 


By TitpEN WELLS 


Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Chairman: Rexford 
Keller. Gray Chapel, 1,800. 

Artists Series. 75th Anniversary 
Festival Season. Glenn Gould, Nov. 
2; Pilar Lorengar, Nov. 13; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Jan. 23; Virgil Fox, 
Feb. 19; Festival Quartet, March 8; 
Cleveland Orchestra, March ]6. 

Chamber Music Series. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium, 600. Duvall Trio, 
Dec. 10 and March 15. : 

Other events: Beethoven Triple 
Concerto (Duvall Trio and orches- 
tra), Verdi “Te Deum”, and Duruflé 
“Requiem”, April 19. 

Recitals, concerts, and tours by fac- 
ulty members and student groups, 1n- 
cluding a cappella choir, symphony or- 
chestra, university band, and mens 
and women’s glee clubs. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Philadelphia 





By WituraM E. Smirx 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gir- 
ard Trust Bldg. Auspices: Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association. Conduc- 
tor: Eugene Ormandy. Assistant con- 
_e big R. Smith. President: 
. Wanton Balis, Jr. Manager: Don- oa re. sii sisi Ty i: enemies Saar tamara 
ald L. Engle. Academy of Music, — ” eee : 
3,004. Twenty-eight pairs of Friday 
afternoon-Saturday evening concerts; 
ten Monday night concerts; four stu- 
dent concerts; five children’s concerts 
(Samuel Antek, conductor and com- 
mentator) ; three Pension Foundation 
concerts; one special industrial con- 
cert; One concert financed by City 
Government, Philadelphia Convention 





Philadelphia Academy of Music 


The student and children’s concerts “Madama Butterfly”, Feb. 14; “La 

Hal have their own special soloists, several Traviata”, March 15; “Carmen”, 
Guest conductors: Ernest Ansermet, chosen through competitions. April 4. Artists include Herva Nelli, 
Dec. 28, 29, 31 and Jan. 4 and 5; Out-of-town engagements: New Helen Greco, Eleanor Steber, Alberta 


Pierre Monteux, Jan. 11, 12, and 14; York, ten concerts; Washington, D.C. Hopkins, Anna Marie Kuhn, Dorothy 
William Steinberg, Jan. 18 and 19; four concerts; Baltimore, eight con- Kirsten, Beverly Sills, ‘Claramae 
Charles Munch, March 1 and 2; certs; Worcester, Mass., Festival, Turner, Rose Marrone, Helen Syl- 
Richard Rogers, Jan. 22 (first Pen- Oct. 15 to 20; Ann Arbor, Mich.,  vester, Sandra Warfield, Bernice Fon- 
sion Foundation concert). May Festival, May 2 to 5; about tayne, Diana Brewster, Eleanor 

Soloists: Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 26, twenty concerts in New England, Knapp, Kurt Baum, Brian Sullivan, 
27 and 29; Philippe Entremont, Nov. southern and western cities, short Eugene Conley, Charles Anthony, Ra- 
2 and 3: ’ Gregor Piatigorsky, Nov. S¢ries in New Brunswick, Richmond, mon Vinay, John Crain, Louis Sgarro, 


16, 17 and 19; John Pennink, Nov, 23 Harrisburg and Newark. Salvatore 3accaloni, Frank Valen 
and 24; Jacob Krachmalnick, Nov. 30 Post-season tour through twenty tino, Cesare Bardelli, Lorenzo Alvary, 


and Dec. 1; Robert Casadesus, Dec. States, 39 concerts in 32 cities from John Brownlee, John Lawler, Adrian 
14 and 15; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Feb, the close of regular season until June LaChance, Walter Knetlar, Lloyd 


1, 2 and 4; Norman Carol, Feb, 22 2nd. Harris, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Virgilio 
and 23; Isaac Stern, March 8 9 and Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, Assandri, Hugh Thompson, William 
11; Eugene Istomin and Vera Zorina, 1910 Girard Trust Bldg. Sponsored Wilderman, Eugene Green, Arthur 
March 13 (second Pension Foundation by Philadelphia Orchestra. Director: Newman, and other singers to be an- 


concert) ; Mason Jones, March 22 and William R. Smith. Chorus used in nounced. This season, as last, is par- 
23; Alexander Brailowsky, March 29, performances of the orchestra calling tially financed by a grant from the 
30 and April 1; Zino Francescatti, for choral participation, and in its city of Philadelphia. 


April 12 and 13; Byron Janis, April Wn programs. Metropolitan Opera Association, 
19 and 20; Agi Jambor and Philadel- Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 142) Philadelphia Series: Auspices: Phila- 
phia Orchestra soloists, April 11 (third Walnut Street. Auspices: City of delphia Committee for the Metropoli- 
Pension Foundation concert). Solo- Philadelphia, Dept. of Recreation, and tan Opera Association. Academy of 
ists for Richard Rodgers concert, Jan. Friends of Robin Hood Dell Associa- Music, 3,004. “Norma”, Nov. 27; 


Claramae Turner, William Tab- tion. President: Fredric R. Mann. “Ernani”, Dec. 18; “La Perichole”, 
dl Jack Russell and Philadelphia Manager: Morton Howard. Six week Jan. 8; “Die Walkitire”, Feb. 12; “Car 


Orchestra Chorus. series of outdoor concerts at Robin men”, Feb. 26; “Il Trovatore”, March 
Special programs: Orff’s “Trionfo Hood Dell in Fairmount Park, 12,000. 19. This opera will be presented as 
di Aphrodite”, with Hilde Gueden 1957 season will start in mid-June. a Metropolitan salute to the 100th an 
Rudolf Petrak. Kenneth Smith, Ethel. Eighteen evening concerts; three chil- niversary of the opening of the 
wyn Whitmore, Katherine Constantine dren’s concerts. Orchestra consists of Academy of Music. It was the first 
and other soloists and choirs of Ten- Philadelphia Orchestra players. Con- opera ever staged by the Academy. 
ple University, Dec. 7, 8 and 10; gala - ductors and soloists to be announced. Emma Feldman Concert Manage- 
concert celebrating 100th anniversary Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- ment, John Bartram Hotel, Broad and 
of the opening of Academy of Music; P@®Y 1422 Chestnut St. Conductors: Locust Sts. Director: Emma Feld 
Viennese program, Feb. & 9 and 25: Giuseppe Bamboschek and Carlo Mor- man. Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Verdi's “Requiem”, with Leontyne ¢S°° _ General manager: Humbert A Series. _Sponsor: Philadelphia In- 
Price Nan Merriman, Richard Tuck- Pelosi. Associate Manager: John quirer Charities, Inc. Academy of 


Lawler. President: Chevalier L. Jack- Music, 3,004. Royal Danish Ballet, 
ms Giorgio Tozzi, Philadelphia _Or- son. Academy of Music, 3,004. Eight Oct. 18; New York City Opera Com 
chestra Chorus and Rutgers Univer- : t 


ST ee P: subscription performances: “La Gio- pany in “Mignon”, Oct. 30; Ameri 
, rp » ~ oT . 4 ” : ° 

sity Choir, Feb. 15 and 16; “The Bach conda”, Oct. 11; “La Boheme”, Oct. can Opera Company in “Medea”, in 

Family”, March 15 and 16; Beethoven 31: “Tosca”, Nov. 30: “Barber of concert form, Nov. 29: Vienna Phil 


program, March 29, 30 and April 1. Seville”, Jan. 3, “Otello”, Jan. 23; harmonic, Andre Cluytens, conductor, 
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Dec. 6; Roberta Peters, Jan 10; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 24; Richard Tucker, Feb 


28; Rudolf Serkin, March 21; Artu 


Rubinstein, April 25 

Additional events: Three extra per 
formances by Royal Danish Ballet; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 4; Andres 
Segovia, April 5 

Philadelphia Forum, Inquirer Bldg., 
400 N. Broad St Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Inquirer Charities, Inc. Ex 
ecutive director: William K. Huff 
Academy of Music 3,004. Carabinier 
Band of Rome, Oct. 9; NBC Opera 
Company in “Marriage of Figaro 
Oct. 15; Irmgard Seefried and 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 1; 
3oston Symphony, Nov. 15; NB¢ 


_ Opera Company in “Mz — Butter 


fly”, Dec. 7; Edith Piaf, Jan. 9; Bacl 
Aria Group, Feb. 22; Jussi Bjoerling 
March 7: Ballet Russe de Monte Car 
lo, March 27; Ballets Basques de 
Biarritz, April 8 

New Chamber Orchestra, New 
School of Music, 18th and Pine Sts 
Auspices: New School of Music, Max 
Aronoff, director. Conductor: Nicho 
las Harsanyi Academy of Musi 
3,004. Five Sunday afternoon concerts 
with members of the Curtis String 
Quartet and assisting soloists. Or 
chestra scheduled to participate in the 
Spring Tamiment Festival, Tamiment, 
Pa. 

Curtis String Quartet, New 
School of Music, 18th and Pine Sts 
Auspices: Free Library Friends of 
Music. Six concerts at Free Library 
of Philadelphia; tour in south and 
New England; series in Bethlehem 
and Reading, Pa., Wilmington; uni 
versity concerts and participation 1 
Tamiment Festival 

Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet, 
Manager: Joseph Santarlasci, 1910 
Girard Trust Bldg., S. Penn Square 
Ensemble of Philadelphia Orchestra 


first desk men. Appearances at un! 
versities, out-of-town concerts for va 
rious chamber music societies and 
Philadelphia engagements tnder au 
spices of Coffee Concerts Committe 


and Emma Feldman Management 

Philadelphia Coffee Concerts, 216 
E. Gorgas Lane. Sponsored by Phil 
adelphia Coftee Concerts Committee 
Chairman: Esther B. King. Series 
of four Sunday evening concerts at 
feniomin Frenklin Hotel ene 
the Stringart Qnartet, the Philadelp! 
Woodwind Quintet and other vocal 
and instrumental soloists 

American Scciety of Ancient !n- 
struments. Musical director: Ber 
Stad, 4331 Chestnut St Twenty 
eighth annual festival series, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum, in No 


t 
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San Francisco 





By Marsory M. FisHer 


_ San Francisco Symphony. Auspices : 
San Francisco Symphony Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Enrique Jorda. As- 
sistant conductor: Earl Bernard Mur- 
ray. President: Kenneth Monteagle. 
Manager: Howard Skinner. Eighteen 
Thursday evening and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts; sixteen Friday after- 
noon concerts. Opera House, 3,254. 
Soloists : Geza Anda, Dec. 6, 7 and 8; 
Zara Nelsova Dec. 13, 14 and 15; 
Bach's “Christmas Oratorio”, with 
Leontyne Price, Katherine Hilgenberg, 


John McCollum, Donald Gramm, and° 


the San Francisco State College 
Choral Union, Dec. 20, 21 and 22: 
Thomas Schippers, guest conductor, 
Jan. 3, 4. and 5; Leon Fleisher and Eu- 
gene Istomin, Jan. 10, 11 and 12; Berl 
Senofsky and Darius Milhaud (guest 
conductor) Jan. 17, 18 and 19; Pietro 
Scarpini, Jan. 24, 25 and 26; Gary 
Graffman, Feb. 7, 8 and 9; Igor 
Markevitch, guest conductor, Feb. 14, 
15 and 16; Glenn Gould, Feb. 28, 
March 1 and 2; Solomon, March 14, 
15 and 16; Szymon Goldberg, March 
21, 22 and 23; Myra Hess, March 28, 
29 and 30; Bruno Walter, guest con- 
ductor in all-Mozart program, April 
11, 12 and 13; David Del Tredici, 
April 25 and 27. 

Special event: Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, with Lucine Amara, 
Christine Krooskos, Nicolai Gedda, 
Donald Gramm, and the University of 
California choruses, April 18 and 20. 

Three Saturday night Pops con- 
certs: Andre Kostelanetz, guest con- 
ductor, Feb. 2, March 9 and April 6. 

Youth Concerts: Earl Bernard Mur- 
ray, conductor. Five concerts in San 
Francisco; four in Berkeley; two in 
San Leandro, San Mateo, and Rich- 
mond; one in Walnut Creek. Dates 
to be announced. 

Out-of-town concerts, to be an- 
nounced. 

Art Commission Series. Financed 
by city taxes and managed by Art 
Commission. Harold Zellerbach, pres- 
ident. Joseph Dyer, secretary-man- 
ager. Guest conductor: Arthur Fied- 
ler. Civic Auditorium. 8000. Dates 
to come. 

San Francisco Symphony Founda- 
tion, 821 Market St. President: Philip 
S. Boone. Executive secretary: 
George P. White. Activities to aid 
financial foundation of San Francisco 
Symphony. Half of funds go to Pen- 
sion Fund. Sponsors lectures by Vir- 
gil Thomson (Nov. 6, Veterans’ Audi- 
torium) and others to be announced; 
Student Composers’ Competition in 
universities; Essay Contest in high 
schools; award to man, woman or or- 
ganization doing most for service to 
music during year; membership con- 
certs and reception for members of or- 
chestra and foundation. 

Little Symphony Orchestra. Au- 
spices: Little Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: Gregory Millar. President: 
Chauncey McKeever, 785 Market St. 
Veterans’ Auditorium, 1,100. Con- 
certs featuring little-known repertoire, 
classic and modern: Nov. 21, Dec. 12, 
Jan. 23, March 13, April 17, May 15. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Auspices: San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation. Artistic director: Kurt 
Herbert Adler. President: Robert 
Watt Miller. Secretary: Starr Bruce. 
Manager: Howard Skinner. Opera 
House, 3,254. Ten subscription per- 
formances; Thursday evening and 
Saturday night series of five perform- 
ances each; three Sunday matinees; 
two extra performances; three chil- 
dren’s matinees under Opera Guild 
auspices. San Francisco season: 
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Ralph Young 


War Memorial Opera House in San Francisco 


Sept. 13 to Oct. 18. Performances in 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Pasadena, 
and Sacramento. Conductors: Oliviero 
de Fabritiis, William Steinberg, Hans 
Schwieger, Glauco Curiel, Karl Kritz, 
Kurt Herbert Adler. Assistant con- 
ductors: Marcel G. Frank, Anton 
Rocco Guadagno, Otto Guth, George 
Lawner, Corrado Muccini. Chorus 
director: Gianni Lazzari. 1956 repor- 
tory: “Manon Lescaut”, “The Flying 
Dutchman”, “Falstaff”, “Boris Godu- 
noff”, “Francesca da Rimini”, “Cosi 
fan tutte’, “Die Walkire”’, “Simon 
Boccanegra”, “L’Elisir d’Amore”, “La 
Bohéme”, “Tosca”, “Il Trovatore”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, and “Aida”. 

California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation, 2829 Pacific Ave. Man- 
ager: William King. Opera House 
series: Berlin Philharmonic, Nov. 
Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 18 (Geary 
Theater); Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 4; 
DePaul Opera Gala, Feb. 11; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, March 11; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, April 1. 

Extra events: Opera House, 3,250: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 4, 
5, 6; Ballets Basques de Biarritz, Feb. 
24; Jose Greco and Company, March 
29. Curran Theater, 1,781: Leontyne 
Price, March 10. 

Spencer Barefoot Celebrity Con- 
certs, 2215 Leavenworth St. Curran 
Theater, 1,781 : Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 
Nov. 4; Paris Ballet, Nov. 18; 
Guiomar Novaes, Dec. 9; Cesare 
Valletti, March 10; José Limon Dance 
Theater, March 17; Jan Peerce, April 
7. Veterans’ Auditorium: 1,100: Grant 
Johannesen, Feb. 27; Quartetto Itali- 
ano, March 20. 

Extra events. Opera House, 3,250: 
Yugoslav State Ballet. Veterans’ Au- 
ditorium, 1,100: Ninette de Valois, 
Nov. 29. Curran Theater, 1,781: An- 
dres Segovia, Jan. 20; Don Cossack 
Chorus, March 31. Nourse Auditor- 
ium: Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 28. Ma- 
rines’ Memorial Theater, 601: Ni- 
canor Zabaleta, March 25; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, April 19. 

Also manages concerts for local re- 
citalists. 

California String Quartet, Curran 
Theater, 1,781: Carmen Amaya Danc- 
ers, Oct. 29-Nov. 3. 1324 Bay View 
Place, Berkeley. Felix Khuner, Da- 
vid Schneider, Detlev Olshausen, Det- 
lev Anders. Museum of Art (400 to 
600) : Dec. 5, March 6, May 8. 

San Francisco State College 
Chamber Music Center, Little Thea- 
ter, Creative Arts Bldg., 19th Ave. 
and Holloway. Operates through the 
May Treat Morrison Chamber Music 
Foundation ($420,606 bequest). Di- 
rector: Ferenc’ Molnar. Quintetto 
Boccherini, Oct. 23; Virgil Thomson 
with guest instrumentalists, Nov. 11; 
Parrenin Quartet, Dec. 9; Zara Nel- 
sova, Jan. 13; Smetana Quartet, Feb. 
15; William Primrose, March 10; 


American Composers’ Alliance cham- 
ber-music works, March 24; Los An- 
geles String Trio with Marcus Gor- 
don, April 28. 

Griller String Quartet. Auspices: 
Museum of Art and University of Cal- 
ifornia. Museum of Art, 400. Dates 
to come. 

Chamber Music Arts Society, 1407 
Gough Street. Director: Tadeusz 
Kadzielawa. Lucien Labaudt Art Gal- 
lery, 250. 

San Francisco Ballet, 378 18th Ave. 
Auspices: San Francisco Ballet Guild. 
Director: Lew Christensen. President: 
Mrs. William Bayless. Functions as 
San Francisco Opera Ballet and as 
separate producing unit. Annual 
Christmas matinees of “Nutcracker” 
in Opera House. Tour of Far East 
in 1957. 

Contemporary Dancers. Director: 
J. Marks, 85 Brady St. Marines Me- 
morial Theater, 644: monthly perform- 
ances; lectures and exhibits. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Musicals. Auspices: City Recreation 
Commission (City Hall) and Sigmund 
Stern Grove Committee. Free opera, 
symphony, ballet, choral, and band 
concerts by resident groups on Sun- 
day afternoons, from June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive. 

Chamber Music Series. Auspices: 
Mills College and Museum of Art. 
Summer series by visiting string quar- 
tets in residence at Mills. 

Campion Society. Co-directors: 
John Edmunds and Leonard Ralson. 
Museum of Art, 400. Spring festival 
of unfamiliar music. 

San Francisco Bach Choir. Direc- 
tor: Waldemar Jacobson. Annual 
Bach festival programs in various 
church auditoriums. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Patrons of Art and Music, 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Chair- 
man: Joseph B. Bransten. Secretary: 
Walter T. Prendergast. Concerts and 
art exhibitions. Dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Composers Forum. University of 
California. Chairman, program com- 
mittee: Arnold Elston. Museum of 
Art, 400. Dates to be announced. 

San Francisco Opera Guild, Opera 
House. Chairman: Mrs. Richard 
Ham. Sponsors three opera matinees 
for school children and annual Fol de 
Rol in Civic Auditorium. Profits go 
to Opera Association for new sets and 
other stage equipment. 

Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 
165 Post St. President: Campbeil Mc- 
Gregor. General director: Dario 
Schindell. Conductor: Carlo Moresco. 
Opera House, 3,254. “Tosca”, Feb. 
22; “Carmen”, Feb. 26; “Rigoletto”, 
March 1; “Manon”, March 5; 
“L’Elisir d’Amore’’, March 8; 
“Madama Butterfly’, March 12; “La 
Bohéme”, March 15; “Turandot”, 


California 





March 19; “Hansel and Gretel”, 
March 31. 

Opera Ring. Director: Irma Kay, 
123 S. Van Ness Ave. Opera-in-the- 
round. Thursdays, Fridays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays. 

Golden Gate Opera Workshop. 
Golden Gate YMCA. Director: Ernest 
Schaeche. Student productions in Eng- 
lish. 

San Francisco Children's Opera 
Association. Honorary president: 
John K. Hagopian. Directors: Nor- 
bert and Heddy Gingold., 410 Arguello 
Blvd. Performances by children for 
children of fairy-tale operas arranged 
by the directors. 

San Francisco Junior Pops Sym- 
phony. President: Agatha Drew Mc- 
Kay, 480 Hazelwood Ave. Conductor: 
David Forester. Nourse Auditorium. 
First concert on Nov. 2. Others to be 
announced. 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
City Hall. Director: Hans Leschke. 
Appearances with San Francisco Sym- 
phony and occasional appearances as 
separate choral group. 

Ballet Celeste, 1638 Market St. 
Auspices: Pacific Dance Theatre. Di- 
rector Merriem Lanova, Manager: 
Dorothy Clifford. Marine’s Memorial 
Theatre, 650. Four programs: Feb. 24, 
April 7, May 5, June 9. Two Los 
Angeles Junior Programs, Jan. 26-27. 
Contra Costa Youth Concerts, Walnut 
Creek, March 31. Projected summer 
tour to East Coast. 


Oakland 





By Ciirrorp GESSLER 


Oakland Symphony, 2655 Wake- 
field Ave. Auspices: Oakland Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Orley See. President: Dr. 
John G. Mitchell. Secretary: E. 
Burton Weber. Oakland Auditori- 
um Theater, 1,950. Subscription con- 
certs Nov. 20, Jan. 22, March 26, 
May 14. 

Oakland Civic Music Association, 
P. O. Box 303. President: E. Rollin 
Silfies. Secretary: Dolores Waldorf. 
Oakland High School Auditorium, 
2,800. Societa Corelli, Nov. 2; 
Jerome Hines, Nov. 19; Joseph 
Schuster, Jan. 4; Singing Boys of 
Norway, Jan. 29; Vronsky and 
Babin, Feb. 25; Jose Greco, March 
28: Gina Bachauer, April 6. 

Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Ave. Director: John 
Unruh. President: Bert Griffin. 
Oakland Auditorium Theater, 1,950. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 2, 4, 9; 
other concerts to be announced. 

Oakland Orpheus (male chorus), 
358 San Carlos, Piedmont. Director: 
Newton H. Pashley. President: J. 
Hugh Macpherson. Secretary: James 
Fisher. Oakland Auditorium Theater, 
1,950. Three or more concerts, dates 
to be announced. 

Wednesday Morning Choral Club, 
2129 Emerson St., Berkeley. Director: 
Gwynfi Jones. President: Mrs. George 
Rubino. Secretary: Mrs. William 
Ogilvie. Rockridge Women’s Club 
auditorium, 400. One or more con- 
certs, dates to be announced. 

Mills College. President: Lynn 
White, Jr. Mills Concert Hall, 560; 
Lisser Hall, 678. Egon Petri, Oct. 24; 
Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” June 
18 and 20, directed and produced by 
Leon Kirchner; other events to be 
announced. 

(Coninuted on page 269) 
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Boston 





By Cyrus Durcin 


Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 
Ave. Music director: Charles Munch. 
Associate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Sym- 
phony Hall, 2631. Twenty-four pairs 
of subscription concerts on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings ; six 
subscription concerts on Sunday after- 
noons; nine subscription concerts on 
Tuesday evenings; six subscription 
concerts at Sanders Theater (Harvard 
University), Cambridge, on Tuesday 
evenings; one concert at Kresge Au- 
ditorium, 1,238, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Dec. 
5; one week tour of cities in mid- 
west; five tours of one week each to 
New York and other cities. 


Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Assistant conductor: Harry 
Ellis Dickson. Manager: Thomas D. 
Perry, Jr. Symphony Hall, 2,631. In- 
cludes approximately 85 Boston Sym- 
phony players. Concerts on weekday 
(and some Sunday) evenings in May 
and June. Another orchestra, called 
the Boston Pops Touring Orchestra, 
gives concerts in the winter in various 
cities under the direction of Arthur 
Fiedler. 

Esplanade Concerts, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductors: Arthur Fiedler and 
guests. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, 
Jr. Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles 
River Esplanade. Orchestra includes 
approximately 85 Boston Symphony 
players. Evening concert (and three 
on Wednesday morning, for children) 
for three weeks in July and August. 


Auspices : 


Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductor: Charles 
Munch. Six weekend series of con- 


certs by chamber orchestra and the 
full numbers of the Boston Symphony, 
in July and August. The Festival al- 
so includes student events, for mem- 
bers of the Friends of the Berkshire 
Music Center. 


Boston University Celebrity Series. 
Managing director: Aaron Richmond 
143 Newbury St. Boston Opera 
House, 3,000; Symphony Hall, 2,631; 
Jordan Hall, 1,019. Royal Danish 
Ballet, Oct. 3; Berlin Philharmonic, 
Herbert von Karajan, conductor, Oct. 
14; Adele Addison, Oct. 21; Michael 
Rabin, Nov. 11; Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net, Nov. 16; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Nov. 18; Leon Fleisher, Nov. 25; 
Budapest String Quartet, Nov. 28; 
Golden Age Singers of London, Dec. 
9; Solomon, Jan. 13; Destine and 
Haitian Dance Company, Jan. 25 and 
26; Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 3; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Feb. 13; Artur Ruben- 
stein, Feb. 24; Gerald Moore, March 
3; Bach Aria Group, March 17; Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, March 24. 


Aaron Richmond, 143 Newbury St. 

r. Richmond’s other activities in- 
clude: Temple Beth El, Providence, 
R. I.: Hilde Gueden, Jan. 23; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 27; Andres Segovia, 
April 24; Ivry Gitlis, March 20. 
Quincy, Mass., Concert Series: Adele 
Addison, Oct. 17; Zimbler Sinfon- 
letta, Nov. 18; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 
6; Vienna Choir Boys, April 1. 
Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Budapest Quartet, Dec. 
6; Griller Quartet, Jan. 10; Paga- 
nini Quartet, March 14. Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Feb. 17; An- 
dres Segovia, April 28. Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass.: Jer- 
ome Hines, Oct. 15; Adele Addison, 
Nov. 13; Grant Johannesen, March 5; 
Budapest Quartet, Dec. 4. Dana Hall 
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School, Wellesley, Mass.: Irmgard 
Seefried, Dec. 4; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 7; Eugene Istomin, April 

Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, 
Mass.: Ruth and Paul Draper, Oct. 
20; Jesus Maria Sanroma, Dec. 7; 
Don Cossacks, April 26. Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H.: Jan Peerce, 
Nov. 15; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Jan. 15; Andres Segovia, March 21. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.: Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 28. 
Harvard Musical Association, Boston, 
Mass.: Doriot Anthony Dwyer, Sam- 
uel Mayes and Joseph De Pasquale, 
Nov. 2; David Bar-Illan, Nov. 30; 
Ruth Posselt and Luise Vosgerchian, 
Dec. 14; Griller Quartet, Jan. 11; 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Feb. 14 and 
15; Tom Lehrer, March 1; Curtis 
Quartet, April 12; Joseph De Pas- 
quale and Paul Ulanowsky, April 26; 
James Gregory, March 29; Phyllis 


att arena 4 -. 


Harriet E. O’Brien. Boston Opera 
House, 3,000. Spring season, begin- 
ning April 8, by Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 

Boston Morning Musicales. Chair- 
man, executive committee; Mrs. John 
W. Myers. Hotel Statler Ballroom, 
1,000. Eileen Farrell, Nov. 7; Leo- 
pold Simoneau, Dec. 5; Cesare Siepi, 
Dec. 19; Erica Morini, Jan. 23; Hilde 
Gueden, Feb. 13; Claudio Arrau, 
March 13. 

Zimbler String Sinfonietta, Aus- 
spices: Friends of Chamber Music, 
Inc. Founder: Josef Zimbler. Man- 
ager: Aaron Richmond. Jordan Hall, 
1,019. Three concerts, Feb. 20, March 
6 and March 27. Other concerts out 


ot town. 
Cambridge Society for Early 
Music, President: Rosario Mazzeo, 


Symphony Hall. Music director: Er- 
win Bodky. Sanders Theatre, Cam- 


Po 





Symphony Hall in Boston 


Curtin, Feb. 1. Gardner Museum, 
Boston, Mass.: Julian Olevsky, Oct. 
7; Doriot Anthony Dwyer, Samuel 
Mayes and Joseph De Pasquale, Dec. 
23; Griller Quartet, Jan. 13; Ajemian 
Sisters, Feb. 3; Ruth Posselt and 
Luise Vosgerchian, Feb. 17; Rabinofs, 
March 3; Almo Trio, March 10; Bel 
Arte Trio, April 7; Curtis Quartet, 
April 14; Joseph De Pasquale and 
Paul Ulanowsky, April 28. 

In Boston, also Mr. Richmond pre- 
sents the following: Mantovani and 
His New Music, Oct. 2; Dame Ninette 
de Valois, Nov. 9; Ruth Posselt and 
Luise Vosgerchian, Nov. 14; Yugo- 
slav National Ballet, Dec. 14; Little 
Singers of Paris, Jan. 27; Old Vic 
Theater Company, week of Jan. 14; 
Walter Gieseking, March 10; Vienna 
Choir Boys, March 31; Don Cossacks, 
April 28; Andres Segovia, April 7. 

New England Opera Theater. 
Artistic director: Boris Goldovsky. 
Executive director: Ralph G. Ted- 
ford. Tour of seven weeks in Cima- 
rosa’s “The Secret Marriage”, be- 
ginning Oct. 22. John Hancock Hall, 
1,132. “The Secret Marriage”, Dec. 
11 and 13. 

Mason Music Foundation. Presi- 
dent: Paul Doguereau, 59 Fayer- 
weather St., Cambridge. Jordan Hall, 
1,019. Societa Corelli, Oct. 4 and 5; 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St. Conductor: Dr. Thomp- 
son Stone. Manager: Elizabeth I. 
Burt. President: F. Otis Drayton. 
Symphony Hall, 2,631. “Messiah”, 
with Alice Farnsworth Boffetti, Elsa 
Gerling, Harold Haugh and Donald 
Gramm, Dec. 9 and 10; Haydn’s “The 
Seasons”, with Barbara Wallace, John 
— and Kenneth Smith, April 


Boston Opera Association, 420 
Boylston St. Promotion manager: 


bridge. Three concerts, Oct. 29, Nov 
26, Dec. 3. 
Cecilia Society. Conductor: Hugh 


Ross. President: Laura Hill, 65 Park 
Drive. Jordan Hall, 1,019. Symphony 
Hall, 2,631. Various concerts. 


Wellesley Concert Series. Man- 
ager: David Barnett. Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. Alumnae Hall, 
1,500. Martial Singher, Nov. 12; 
Erica Morini, March 7; Robert Gold- 
sand, April 24. 

The Brass Ensemble. Director: 
Roger Voisin, Symphony Hall. Brass 
players from Boston Symphony, Con- 
certs to be announced. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Ave. Presi- 
dent: Harrison Keller; Dean: Ches- 
ter W. Williams; Conductor, student 
orchestra: Richard Burgin; director, 
department of opera: Boris Goldov- 
sky; head of the piano department: 
Howard Goding; head of vocal de- 
partment: Frederick Jagel; director of 
student chorus: Lorna Cooke de Var- 
on; conductor of student band: 
Georges Moleux. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Hunt- 
ington Ave. Educational director: 
William Germain Dooley. Concert 
director: Narcissa Williamson. 

Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 84 Exeter St. 
Dean: Robert A. Choate. Assistant 
to the Dean: Jules Wolffers. Con- 
ductor of student orchestra: Russell 
Stanger; head of opera department: 
Sarah Caldwell. Concerts by student 
groups, radio activities and plays, in 
Boston University Theater, Recital 
Hall and Hayden Auditorium. 

Boston University Violin Artist En- 
semble, Emanuel Ondricek, director 
and conductor. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 


26 The Fenway. Director: Albert 
Alphin. Dean: Aurelio Greslin. 
Boston Public Library, Copley 


- caroli, November. 


Massachusetts 





Square. Director: Milton E. Lord. 
Lecture Hall. Free concerts and lec- 
tures. 

Harvard University Department 
of Music, Cambridge. Chairman: 
Randall Thompson. Sanders Theater, 
1,200; Paine Hall, 500. Miscellane- 
ous concerts under auspices of the de- 
partment. 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Art, 1685 Beacon St. Director: M. 
Martin Kostick. f 

Lordly and Dame, 80 Boylston St. 
Managers: Dana Lordly, Samuel 
Dame, Martin Forrest. Sergio Perti- 
Lecture attractions. 


Chorus Pro Musica. (Mixed 
chorus). Director: Alfred Nash 
Patterson. Concerts in various audi- 
toriums. 

Apollo Club. Director: William 
Achilles. 


Hargoode Concerts and Attrac- 
tions, 400 Boylston St. Manager: 
Harry Goodman. Supplies musical 
artists and lecturers to schools and 
Colleges. 

Boston Civic Symphony, 244 
Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain. Con- 
ductor: Paul Cherkassky. Jordan 
Hall, 1,019. Three concerts. 

Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Director: Melville 
Smith. Affiliated with Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Ave. Miscellaneous musical and lec- 
ture events; supplies bookings to 
schools and colleges. Jordan Hall, 
1,019. John Moriarty, Oct. 28; Uni 
and Maeda Sprengling, Nov. 15. 

Country Evening Concert Series, 
Weston, Mass., Country School Au- 


ditorium. Booking agents: Aaron 
Richmond. Cesare Valletti, Jan. 11; 
Jean Casadesus, Feb. 8; Paganini 


Quartet, March 15. 


Baltic Concert Series, Manage- 
ment: Baltic American Society of 
New England. Jordan Hall, 1,019. 
Carmen Prii, Sept. 28; Vaclovas Veri- 
kaitis, Feb. 8; Ingus Naruns, April 
> 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education leading to 
the degrees, B.Mus., M.Mus., D. 
Mus. A. In conjunction with the 
Graduate School, M.A. and Ph.D. 
In conjunction with the School of 


Education, M.Ed. and D.Ed. 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 
George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 


Lee Chrisman 
Ge Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 


Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 

David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 

Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists, musi- 
cians and educators. 


For catalog write: 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Washington, D. C. 





By CHARLES CROWDER 


1957 will witness the opening per- 
formances of the newly organized 
Opera Society of Washington, Inc., a 
group which will produce professional 
opera in the District of Columbia. The 
first production will be two perform- 
ances of Mozart’s “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio” (uncut version), 
sung in German with spoken dialogue 
in English 

in June, 1956, a group of patrons, 
among them Mrs. Robert Day and the 
Messrs. Gray Smith and Paul Calla- 
way, named E. R. Finkenstaedt presi- 
dent of the society and Day Thorpe, 
music editor of the Washington 
“Star”, manager. The careful plan- 
ning of the group in assembling first- 
rate artists and staff personnel is in 
consonance with their long-range ob- 
jectives to maintain a permanent opera 
society here. 

The 1956-57 season has revealed new 
management ideas for the National 
Symphony. This year, concerts are 
given in Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
ning pairs, the program remaining the 
same both evenings. Another new 
feature is the addition of the Boston 
Symphony and Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on subscription series concerts. In 
addition to concerts in Washington 
and suburban Maryland and Virginia, 
the National Symphony is also enjoy- 
ing a tour which more than doubles the 
number of out-of-town concerts of any 
previous season 


National Symphony, 1779 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. Auspices: Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion. Conductor and Music Director: 
Howard Mitchell. President: Carson 
Gray Frailey. Manager: Ralph Black. 
Assistant manager: Fritz Maile. 
Constitution Hall, 3,811; Lisner Audi- 
torium, 1,502. Thirty Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening concerts in Con- 
stitution Hall, same program both eve- 
nings; six. Thursday afternoon con- 
certs, repeating the program of the 
preceding Tuesday-Wednesday pair at 
Lisner Auditorium; twenty seven spe- 
cial concerts not on series; four con- 
certs at Ritchie Coliseum of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park; 
two concerts at Wheaton High School, 
Wheaton, Md.; twelve free children’s 
concerts sponsored by local firms, as- 
sociations, or individuals; nine sub- 
scription children’s concerts (three on 
series); series of two concerts in 
Montgomery County, Md.; series of 
six Pop concerts in Constitution Hall; 
Northern tour; Southern tour. 

Subscription series soloists: Jose 
Iturbi, Oct. 16-17; Royal Danish Bal- 
let, Oct. 23-24 (matinee Oct. 24 on 
Lisner series): Gregor Piaticorsky 
with Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, Nov. 13-14: 
Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 27-28 (repeated 
in Lisner Auditorium and University 
of Maryland, Nov. 29); Boston Sym- 
phony, Charles Munch, conductor, Dec. 
13 and Feb. 7; Eugene Istomin, 
Edward Van Remoortel (guest con- 
ductor), Dec. 18-19; Zino Frances- 
catti, Jan. 1-2 (repeated in Lisner Au- 
dtorium, Jan. 3); Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 8-9; Dame Myra Hess, Jan. 22- 
23; Yehudi Menuhin, Leonard Rose, 
Feb. 19-20; Yehudi Menuhin, (Lisner 
Auditorium), Feb. 21; Sir Thomas 
Beecham (guest conductor), Feb. 26- 
27 (repeated in Lisner Auditorium, 
Feb. 28) ; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, March 5-6; 
Howard University Chorus, Warner 
Lawson, conductor, with Lois Mar- 
shall, Margaret Snow Roy, John Mc- 
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Collum and Herbert Beattie, Apr. 9-10 
(repeated in Lisner Auditorium, Apr. 
7). 

Pop series soloists: Duke Ellington, 
Oct. 27 (previewed at the University 
of Maryland, Oct. 25); Earl Wright- 
son and Lois Hunt, Nov. 24; (to be 
announced), Jan. 19; Maria Tallchief 
and Andre Eglevsky, Feb. 16; “La 
Bohéme” (concert version) with solo- 
ists from the Metropolitan Opera and 
New York City Center Opera Com- 
panies, March 30 (previewed at the 
University of Maryland, March 28). 

Montgomery County Series: Sey- 
mour Lipkin, Nov. 25; Chorus from 





Garden Court of the Gallery, 1,000. 
Forty concerts on consecutive Sun- 
day evenings, beginning Sept. 23. Ten 
concerts by the National Gallery Or- 
chestra, two of which are provided 
by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the American Federation of 
Musicians. Soloists for the orches- 
tral concerts include: Evelyn 
Swarthout and Ann Schien, Britton 
Johnson, Mason Jones, Hugh 
O’Meagher, Millard Taylor and Mark 
Ellsworth, Peggy Zabawa, Janet 
Southwick, Rilla Mervine, George 
Barritt, Jule Zabawa; Jan Michael, 
Narrator; and the Cantata Choir of 
the Church of the Reformation. Re- 
citals feature: Virginia Reinecke, 
Andor Foldes, Vivian Scott, Gunnar 
Johansen, George Walker, Elvina 
Truman, Drusilla Huffmaster, Helen 





Constitution Hall in Washington, D. C. 


Montgomery County High Schools, 
Feb. 10. 

Special Concerts: Washington Red- 
skins-Cleveland Browns football game, 
halftime concert, Oct. 20; Handei’s 
“Messiah” with Lois Marshall, Mar- 
garet Snow Roy, Herbert Beattie, 
John McCollum, and the choirs of 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist, First 
Congregational, First Baptist, and 
New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Churches of Washington, D.C., Dec. 
1-2; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor, with Solomon, 
Jan. 29 and Byron Janis, March 19. 


Patrick Hayes Concerts, 1108 G 
St. N.W. President and manager: 
Patrick Haves. Constitution Hall, 
3,811; Capitol Theatre, 3,426; Lisner 
Auditorium, 1,502. Victor Borge, 
Sept. 25 and 26; Berlin Philharmonic, 
Oct. 7 and 11; Little Gaelic Singers, 
Oct. 13; Yugoslav State Ballet Com- 
pany, Oct. 14; National Swedish 
Chorus, Oct. 21; Vienna Philhar- 
monic, Nov. 4-5; Robert Casadesus, 
Nov. 18; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Dec. 8; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Dec. 9; Carmen Amaya, Jan. 3; 


Edith Piaf, Jan. 5; Arthur Fiedler 


and Boston Pops, Jan. 6; Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz, Jan. 12; Paul 
Draper, Jan. 19; Leontyne Price, Jan. 
20; Isaac Stern, Jan. 27; Evelyn 
Swarthout, Margaret Tolson, Emer- 
son Myers, Richard Bales, Feb. 3; 
Jaroff Don Cossacks, Feb. 9; Little 
Singers of Paris, Feb. 14; Rudolf 
Serkin, Feb. 17; Vienna Academy 
Chorus, Feb. 24; Iva Kitchell, March 
2; Jussi Bjoerling, March 3; Singing 
Boys of Norway, March 10; Andres 
Segovia, March 30; Jose Limon. April 
7; Artur Rubinstein, April 28; Metro- 
politan Opera, Apr. 29; Motion pic- 
ture film “Don Giovanni”, two weeks 
beginning Oct. 4. 


A. W. Mellon Concerts, Constitu- 
tion Ave. and Sixth St., N.W. Au- 
spices: National Gallery of Art. Musi- 
cal director: Richard Bales. East 


McGraw, Jeaneane Dowis, Juliette 
Chautemps, Shirlee Emmons, Marjorie 
McClung, Ethel Sussman, Irene Calla- 
way, Sarita Gloria, Walter Carringer, 
James McGrath, Elmer Dickey, Joyce 
Flissler, Yves Chardon, Harold Ben- 
nett, Landon School Chorus, Mozart 
Trio, Classic String Quartet, and the 
Feldman Chamber Music Society of 
Norfolk, Virginia. Special concerts: 
Mozart Bicentennial series of eight 
concerts was given between Sept. 23 
and Nov. 11. All concerts are broad- 
cast in their entirety by WGMS-AM 
and FM, Washington and _ affiliated 
stations of the Good Music Station 


Network 


Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 
2ist St. N.W. Auspices: Phillips 
Gallery. Assistant to the director in 
charge of music: Elmira Bier. Mu- 
sic Room, 150. Concerts on Sunday 
afternoons and/or Monday evenings, 
October through July. Soloists: Mar- 
garet Tolson, Anton Kuerti, Natasha 
Litvin, Thomas McIntosh, Joel Ryce, 
Charlton Meyer, Mitchell Andrews, 
Allan Barker, Alfonso Montecino, 
Mery McClure, Jack Tait. Hilda 
Offerman, Walter Hartley, Constance 
Russell McKay, Leopold Avak‘an, 
Isidor Lateiner, Helmut Braunlich, 
Robert Gerle, Beverly Somach, Mur- 
ray Adler, Frederick Sewell, Daniel 
Majeski, Karl Stumpf, Ray Montoni, 
Paul Olefsky, Paul Hume, William 
DuPree, Elizabeth Wilson Hughes, 
Leonard Potter, Raymond Brown, 
Virginia Glover, Sara Hoff, Jane 
White, Michael Therry, Katherine 
Hansel, George Silfies, Abe Knias, 
Chamber Group from Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, 
American University String Orches- 
tra, Oriano Madrigal Group; Special 
concerts: Washington Composers 
Club, National Association American 
Composers and Conductors, Mozart 
Sonatas (complete) for violin and 
piano, Werner Lywen and Richard 
Dirksen; lecture-recitals : Eta Harish- 
Schneider. 





Corcoran Gallery Concerts, 17:}; 
St. and New York Ave. N.W. Au- 
spices: Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Series director: Gudren Vigtel 
Atrium, 500. Rococo Ensemble, Ja: 
10; Richard Bennet, Feb. 21; Paganini 
Quartet, March 7. Series for mem- 
bers and guests. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 
Series, 17th and New York Ave., N. 
W. Auspices: Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts. Series director: Robert 
Richmond. Atrium, Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Arts, 500. October through 
March: Albert Fuller, (two con- 
certs) ; Natasha Litvin, Paul Olefsky. 
Harry McClure, Ravi Shankar, Aaron 
Copland, and Katherine Hansel, Rev 
Russell Woollen and the Catholic 
University Madrigal Singers. Series 
for members and guests. 

Carter Barron Amphitheater Con- 
certs, 1110 7th St. N. W. Auspices: 
Super Attractions, Inc. President: 
Irvin Feld. Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater, Rock Creek Park, 4,000. Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, one week 
beginning June 7; “Carmen Jones”, 
two weeks beginning July 19; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, two weeks be- 
ginning Aug. 2; Fujiwari Opera 
Company of Tokyo, Japan, one week 
beginning Aug. 28. 

Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, East Capitol St. and Independ- 
ence Ave., S.E. Auspices: Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation, Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
Nicholas Longworth Foundation 
Head of the music division: Harold 
Spivacke. Budapest String Quartet, 
nine concerts October and November; 
Golden Age Singers of London, Oct 
30; Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 23; 
Chamber Orchestra and Chamber 
Chorus of Washington, Frederick 
Fuller, Paul Callaway, conductor, 
Nov. 30; Twelfth Coolidge Founda- 
tion Festival of Chamber Music; 
Ruggiero Ricci, Leon Pommers, 
Juilliard String Quartet, Oct. 19; 
Raya Garbousova, Paul Creston, Theo- 
dore Saidenberg, Juilliard String 
Quartet, Oct. 20; Martial Singher, 
Irving Fine, Lee Luvisi, Wallace 
Mann, Carl Tucker, Harold Wright, 
David Kalina, Sylvia Meyer, Werner 
Lywen, Richard Parnas, John Mar- 
tin, Luigi Dallapiccola, Frederick 
Fuller, Paul Callaway, Oct. 
Menotti’s “The Unicorn, the Gorgon, 
and the Manticore” (world premiere), 
with Gemze de Lappe, Swen Swenson, 
Talley Beatty, Loren Hightower, John 
Foster, Ethel Martin, Jack Leigh, Lee 
Becker, John Renn, Dorothy Ethridge, 
Chamber Orchestra from the National 
Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Chor- 
us of Washington, Paul Callaway, con- 
ductor, Oct. 21; remainder of season 
to be announced. 

Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin Aves., N.W. Auspices: Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Director: Paul 
Callaway. Washington Cathedral, 
3000. Bloch’s “Sacred Service” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’ 
with Adele Addison, Jane Hobson, 
Walter Carringer, and Frederick 
Lechner, Nov. 18-19; Bach’s “St. 
Matthew” Passion with Lois Marshall, 
Eunice Alberts, and David Lloyd, 
April 14; Berlioz’s Requiem Mass with 
David Lloyd, May 24. 

Howard University Concerts, 2401 
Sixth St., N.W. Auspices: Howard 
University School of Music. Chair- 
man: Cecil C. Cohen. Andrew Ran- 
kin Memorial Chapel, 500. Betty Allen, 
Dec. 6; Natalie Hinderas, Jan. 10; 
Roland Hayes, Feb. 14; Evelyn 
Swarthout, Mar. 21. 

Friends of Music at Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1703 32nd St., N. W. Auspices: 


(Continued on page 271) 
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tor. Executive Secretary: Thomas mittee: 


24; Fernando Previtali, Feb. Feb. 
14; Pierre Monteux, March 28 Guy 
Fraser Harrison, ’April 4; "Josef 
Krips and the Buffalo Philharmonic, 


Association. President: Arthur L. Park Bowl. 


: Auspices: City of ~ 
Stern. No present permanent conduc- Rochester. P y Bldg. 


_Chairman of the com- 
William Gannett. Director: 


Executive-Secretary : 


Juilliard Quartet; also 
lectures on music therapy. 


Rochester chestras, I, II, III, Frederick Fennell Mrs. Rudolph Dehn. Union College New York 


and Paul White, conductors. Opera Memorial Chapel, 1,236. Two choral 
Workshop, Leonard Treash, director. programs. Soloists, Ann Wheeler, 








Numerous recitals ; Spring oboe, Nov. 27; to be announced, April a ‘ a , 

By Raymonp Diamonp Festival of American Music, Howard 16. tor, Nov. 11 i ee oe 

. Hanson, director, preceded by Sympo- 18; Ruth Pinnell, Kirk Ridge, | ac- 
Guest conductors wili officiate at sium of American Music under How- companist, Dec. 2; Sigma Alpha Iota, 
the concerts of the Rochester Phil- ard Hanson. S Dec. 9; University Chorus, _ Frank 
harmonic during the 1956-1957 sea- Community War Memorial. Court yracuse Hakanson, director _with I nive rsity 
son. Jack F. Dailey has resigned as and Exchange Sts. Director: Harold dogg Louis Rennes, Geaces, 
executive secretary, . Rand. 1 ; ~erts ; Jec. 17; University Symphony, Lous 
Rochester Philharmonic, 60 Gibbs a sec Oct. 10 — By Harris Pine Krasner, director, Jan. 13; Will O 
St. Auspices: Rochester Civic Music Opera Under the Stars, Highland Headlee, Feb. 17; Phi Mu Alpha, Feb 


Famous Artists Series, Clark Music 24; University Symphony, Louis 
Executive Director and man- Krasner, director, March 3;.Univers- 


ager: Murray Bernthal. Lincoln ity Symphonic Band, Harwood Sim- 


5 t Auditorium, 2,000. Eight Concerts: Soe minds » Oh naaiep 
S.Jannaccone. Eastman Theater, Leonard Treash. Numerous perform. Auditorium. 2000. Eight Concerts: mons, direcor, March, 10; University 
3,352. Fifteen series concerts. Guest ances during summer of 1957. ee ee le tals oe en’s Glee Club, Maurise Sti oe 
conductors: Jose Iturbi, Nov. 1 and Schumann Memorial Foundation, ..°°C) VSO SU) > janis, NOV. tor, March 17; Franklin Morris, 


Nov. 8; Erich Leinsdorf : Nov. 23, 126 Argyle St. President: Mrs. June 13; Mantovani and His New Music, March 24; Murray Bernthal, Gene- 
Dec. 6, Feb. 21, March 7, March 14; M. Dickinson. ’ 
William Strickland, Dec. 13; Thomas Edward Dickinson. 
Schippers, Jan. 10; Max Jan. Lilian Kallir; 


Oct. 4; Chicago Opera Ballet with yieve Burman Share, accompanist, 
List: Tallchief and Skibine, Dec. 6; “Fiesta March 31; University Symphony, 
In Haiti”, Jean Leon Destine and [Louis Krasner, director, April 7; 
Calypso Singer, Jan. 11; Andres  Wendrick’s Chapel Choir, Arthur 
Segovia, Feb. 19; Rochester Civic Poister, director, University Chorus 
Orchestra, Paul White conducting and Symphony with Frank Hakanson 
with Leonard Rose as soloist, March conducting, May 6. 


Eugene 


Feb. 28. Soloists: Jose Iturbi, Nov. Schenectady 2; New York Philharmonic with Syracuse Operetta Company. 





1; George Miquelle, Nov. 23; Clifford 
Curzon, Dec. 13; Jose Limon Dancers, 


White. President: Arthur L. Stern. Three 
Executive secretary: Thomas S._ ‘concert 


man Theater, 3,352. Saturday night Union 


Attractions. Eastman Theater, 3,352. Mount 


logue (Egypt), Oct. 25; Four Burton Union 


Music Association. Conductor: Paul man Barnes. 


Iannaccone. Guest conductors. East- League) ; 


Civic Music Association Special pany. ee 


Mantovani and His New Music, Oct. “Showboat,” 
5; Passion Play of the Black Hills Merry Widow,” 
(at Community War Memorial, 10,- Octavo Singers. 
000) Oct. 10, 11, 12; Bryan Trave- don Mason. President: Harry Swan. Lombardi, Syracuse Chorale. Five 


Memorial Chapel, subscription concerts, Syracuse Muse- Alb 
any 


Holmes Travelogues, and others, on 1,236. Berlioz 


Director: Howard Hanson. Man-- mer A. Tidmarsh. President: Maurice April 29. 


Dmitri Mitropoulos, April ll. _ Dramatic director: James Carrington 
Civic Morning Musicals, 504 Clark Musical director: Donald White, 


Feb. 21; Grant Johannesen, March 7; By Dororny E. Ritz Music Bldg. President: (evening con- Museum of Fine Arts; Mozart’s 

Eileen Farrell, March 14 certs) Mrs. Harry Alderman. Presi- “Bastien and Bastienne”, Kurt Weill’s 
Rochester Civic Orchestra, 60 Schenectady Symphony. Conduc- dent: (morning concerts) Mrs. Claude “Down In The Valley”. 

Gibbs St. Auspices: Rochester Civic tor: Anthony Stefan. President: Nor- ©. Bush. Managing director: Mrs. Liederkranz Chorus, 621 Butternut 


Plaza Theater, 2,327. Seymour B. Everts. Lincoln Audi- St. Chairman: William Young, Men’s 
concerts ; children’s torium, 2,000. Six evening concerts: Chorus. Mrs. Louis Mueller, Women’s 
(sponsored by Junior Stratford Shakespearean Fes stival, Chorus. Max Grah, director. Lincoln 


Pop concert at Canadian Players, Ltd. in “Hamlet”, Auditorium. 101st Concert: Blanche 


Soloists: Andor Oct. 16; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Thebom, Nov. 15 


Pop concerts, beginning Oct. 27. Foldes, 20; Skidmore College Oct. 29; Vienna Philharmonic; Nov. Syracuse Chorale. Fourth season. 
Guest soloists. Chorus, Stanley Saxton, 9; Boris Goldovsky’s Opera Theater, Mrs. Mary Jane Stasiu, rehearsal 

Civic Music Association Concert Apri! 23. 303 Terrace Rd., R.D. 3. “The Secret Marriage”, Dec. 3; Sol- conductor. January concert, Joseph J. 
Series. Eastman Theater, 3,352. Civic Music Association. Presi- omon, Jan. 16; Jerome Hines, Mar. 4 McGrath, conductor in his own com- 
Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 17; Vienna dent: y B. Lockwood. Plaza Krasner Chamber Music. Auspices: positions; Brock McElheran of Pots- 
Philharmonic, Nov. 27; NBC Opera Theater, 2,327. Nelson and Neal, Nov. Syracuse Friends of Chamber Music dam State College for Teachers of 
Company, Dec. 3; Roger Wagner 13; Frank Guarrera, Dec. 4; Minnea-  Inc., Director: Louis Krasner. Presi- music will conduct works by Milhaud 
Chorale, March 4; Benno Moisei- polis Symphony, Feb. 21; New York dent: Edwin H. Cady. c/o Nathan and Bach. April concert: Syracuse 
witsch, Jan. 31; New York Philhar- Philharmonic-Symphony, April 9. Ginsburg, 702 Demong Drive. Seventh Chorale with the Krasner’s Ensemble, 
monic- ‘Symphony, April 14. Schenectady Light Opera Com- Season. Louis Krasner, Adrienne enlarged, presenting “The Parable of 


Daniel G. Lewis. Galimir, Claude 3ortel, Alfred Death” by Lukas Foss 

Auditorium, 1,450. Ozolins, John Oberbrunner, Wilfred Onondaga Symphony. Conductor: 
28-Dec. 1; “The Burkle, Richard Hahn, Anthony De William MHaaker. President: Mrs. 
in mid-May. Angelis, Charles Nolte, Lukas oom. Norman Knaus. Six educational con 


Conductor: Gor- Sigurd Rascher, Peter Cavallo, Sarah certs in April. 


“Requiem,” Oct. 26; um of Fine Arts, 750 and Grant 





various dates. “Messiah,” ' ; “St. John Pas- Junior High School, 1,500. Oct. 11; 
Kilbourn Hall Series, 26 Gibbs St. sion”, April 12. Dec. 11; Jan. 23; March 12; Chamber 
Auspices: Eastman School of Music. - Sehubert Club. Director: Dr. El- Orchestra and Syracuse Chorale, By Epear S. VANOLINDA 


ager: Clair Van Ausdall. Kilbourn Swanson. Union College Memorial Crouse Concerts. Auspices: Syra- Albany Symphony. Conductor: Ed- 
Hall, 500. Eastman String Quartet, Chapel, 1,236. Two choral programs. cuse University School of Music, Col- gar Curtis. Philip Livingston High 
Oct. 23, Dec. 11, Jan. 29, March 5; Soloists, Darson, Dec. 7; lege of Fine Arts. Musical Director : School, 1,240. Three concerts with 
Eastman Woodwind Quintet, Nov. Francine Falkon, April 26. Alexander Capurso. Crouse Audi- _ soloists 

20; New York Pro Musica Antiqua Thursday Musical Club. Director: torium, 900. George Mulfinger, cen- Civic Music Association. Philip 


Society, Feb. 12; Armand Basile, Dr. Elmer A. Tidmarsh. President: tenary of Robert Schuman, Oct. 14; Livingston High School Auditorium, 
March 19; Millard Taylor, April 9. Mrs. Rudi R. Korn. Union College Wilfred Burkle, 
Eastman School of Music. Direc- Memorial Chapel, 


John Oberbrunner, 1,240. Frank Guarrera, National Sym- 


1,236. Two choral Veronica Rohan Sage, Oct. 21; Ernst phony, Ivry Gitlis and Claudio Arrau. 


tor: Howard Hanson. Faculty and programs. Ralph Magels- Bacon, resident composer, Oct. 28; Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
student concerts. Eastman.Symphonic sen, Nov. 9; Jean Deis, April 12. Louis Krasner, Adrienne Galimir ac- ion. President: Edward French. Al- 
Wind Ensemble, Frederick Fennell, Schenectady Choral Society. Di-  companist, Nov. 4; University Wind  bany Institute of History and Art, 400. 
conductor. Eastman Symphony Or- _ rector: Wheeler. President: Ensembles, Harwood Simmons, direc- Three concerts 





The 
Eastman 
School 
of 


Music 
of 


The University of Rochester 





HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 
zkKkkkx 


Applications for admission now being accepted: 
SUMMER SESSION—June 24 to August 2, 1957 


Including Institute Courses (three weeks) and 
Workshop Courses (one week) 


WINTER SESSION—September 16, 1957 to May 29, 1958 
kKkkekx 


For information write: Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC « Rochester 4, New York 





February, 1957 
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Detroit 





By Dick FANDEL 


The Detroit Symphony christened 
its new home, Oct. 18, with its in- 
augural concert of the 1956-57 season. 
The Henry and Edsel Ford Audi- 
torium, a $5,000,000 building, will be 
the permanent home for the ‘orchestra. 
The air-conditioned auditorium will 
seat 2,970 persons in wide-spaced rows. 
There is a small balcony and no bad 
seats in the entire hall—since there 
are no posts. The stage includes an 
orchestra pit on an elevator which 
allows the pit to become an extension 
of the stage when more space is re- 
quired, as it is when the 300-voice 
Rackham Symphony Choir joins the 
orchestra. 

The symphony has also reinstituted 
double concerts, in this case nine Fri- 
day afternoon concerts which will be 
repeats of the previous evening’s sub- 
scription concerts. There will still be 
the regular 18 evening concerts. 

Detroit Symphony, Ford Auditor- 
ium. Auspices: Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Paul 
Paray. President: John B. Ford. 
Manager: Howard Harrington. Ford 
Auditorium, 2,970. Eighteen evening 
subscription concerts; nine afternoon 
concerts. Guest conductors: Valter 
Poole (associate conductor of the or- 
chestra), Nov. 15; Andre Audoli, 
Nov. 22-23; Virgil Thomson, Feb. 14. 
Soloists: Frances Yeend, Frances 
Bible, David Lloyd, Yi-Kwei Sze, 
Rackham Symphony Choir, Paray’s 
“Joan of Arc’ Commemoration Mass, 
Oct. 18-19; First Piano Quartet, Oct. 
25; Jerome Hines, Nov. 1-2; Mischa 
Mischakoff, Nov. 15; Isaac Stern, 
Nov. 29; Leon Fleisher, Dec. 13-14; 
Martha Lipton, Dec. 20; Grant Johan- 
nesen, Dec 27-28; Paul Olefsky, “7 
10; Zino Francesc: atti, Jan. 17: 18; 
Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 24; Myra Hess, 
Feb. 7-8; Rudolf Serkin, March 7; 
Edward Druzinsky, March 15; Martial 
Singher, Rackham Symphony Choir, 
in Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast.” 

Young People’s Concerts. Conduc- 
tor: Valter Poole. Manager: Howard 
Harrington. Soloists: Danny Daniels, 
Dec. 8; Stuart Hample, Jan. 5; Severo 
Ballet, March 2 

Family Concerts. Conductor: 
Poole. Manager: Howard Harring- 
ton. Soloists: Siguard Rascher, Dec. 
9; Windsor Light Opera Co., Jan. 20; 
Lutnia Singing Society, Feb. 10. 

Masonic Temple Series, General 
Manager, C. W. Van Lopik. Masonic 
Auditorium, 5,000. Symphony Series: 
Boston Symphony, Oct. 16; Vienna 
Philharmonic, Nov. 21; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Jan. 21; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, March 11; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, May 1. Concert series: Royal 
Danish Ballet, Oct. 11, 12, 13; Jose 
Iturbi, Nov. 2; Ballet Russe, Dec. 6, 
7, 8; Jan Peerce, Jan. 9; Zinka Mil- 
anov, Feb. 1; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 
22; Boston “Pops” Orchestra, March 
= 


Valter 


Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
438 Book Building. President: Leslie 
C. Allman Chairman: Mrs. Philip C. 
Baker. Masonic Auditorit:m, 5,000. 
Sponsors the New York City Opera 
Company in nine performances: 
“Rigoletto”, with Jussi Bjoerling, Cor- 
nell MacNeil, Sylvia Stahlman, Nov. 
7; “Mignon”, with Frances Bible, 
Richard Verreau, Beverly Sills, Nov. 
9; “Carmen”, with Gloria Lane, Rich- 
ard Cassilly, Adele Addison, Nov. 10; 
“La Boheme”, with Barry Morell, 
Sarah Fleming, Beverly Bower, Nov. 
10; “Susannah”, with Phyllis Curtin, 
Jon Crain, Norman Triegle, Nov. 11; 





Snuffy McGill 
Masonic Temple in Detroit 


“La Traviata”, with Cesare Valletti, 
Cornell MacNeil, Nov. 11; “Il Trova- 
tore’, with Eileen Farrell, Jon Crain, 
Nov. 12; “Orpheus in the Under- 
world”, with Hiram Sherman, Mari- 
quita Moll, Sylvia Stahlman, Nov. 13; 
“Die Fledermaus”, with Beverly Sills, 
Jon Crain, Frances Bible, Nov. 14. 

Jewish Community Center Con- 
cert Series. Conductor: Julius 
Chajes. Guest conductor: Henri 
Nosco, Dec. 18. Five subscription con- 
certs; one special concert. Soloists: 
Anthony Marlowe, Oct. 30; Julius 
Chajes, Dec. 18; Emma _ Schaver, 
Shirley Seguin, Harvey Seigel, Feb. 
17; Paul Olefsky, March 19; Gizi 
Szanto, April 30; Mischa Mischakoff, 
May 28. 

Scandinavian Symphony Society of 
Detroit, Inc., 2946 W. Breckenridge, 
Ferndale, Mich. Conductor: Henri 
Nosco. President: Francis E. Albee. 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, Masonic 
Temple. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Everett Fritzberg, Nov. 3; Fay Duby 
Giwa, Jan. 19; John Dalley, March 2; 
Concordia Singing Society, April 6. 

Chamber Music Society of De- 
troit, 600 Griswold. President, Karl 
Haas. Institute of Arts Lecture Hall, 

Edward Druzinsky, Dec. 4; 
Mischa Kottler, Feb. 5; Mischa Mis- 
chakoff, Paul Olefsky, Karl Haas, 
special program. 

Women's Symphony. 
Victor Kolar. Chairman: 
Zocharski, 8321 Yolanda. Institute of 
Arts Auditorium, 1,232. Two concerts. 
Soloists: Fred Kendall, Dec. 8, James 
Pellerite, Edward Druzinsky, April 
12. 

Tuesday Musicale. President : 
Mrs. R. B. Hauss, 12571 E. Outer 
Drive. Institute of Arts Lecture Hall, 
400. Ten subscription concerts. Solo- 
ists: Miles Nekolny, Nov. 27; Ivan 
Davis, Feb. 12. 

Michigan Opera Co. of Detroit, 
Inc. President: Joseph Guerra, 3363 
Gratiot. Conductor: Francesco Di 
Blasi. Ford Auditorium, 2,970. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci’, Feb. 23; “Tosca”, May 4. 


Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLer CUTLER 


The people of Michigan’s upper 
peninsula who have had no concert 
season are being treated this winter 
and spring by the Extension Service 
of the University of Michigan School 
of Music to a fine series of concerts, 
including soloists, chamber music, and 
opera scenes; advance study of each 
program is provided. The University 
Choral Union plans to produce “Aida” 
at the 1957 May Festival. 

University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President: 
Charles A. Sink. Hill Auditorium, 4,- 
200. Choral Union Concert Series. Ten 


Conductor : 


Mrs. Frank 





subscription concerts: Herva Nelli, 
Claramae Turner, Oct. 4; Boston 
Symphony, Oct. 15; Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Oct, 21; Robert Casadesus, 
Nov. 5; Vienna Philharmonic, Nov. 
20; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 14; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 20; Solomon, Feb. 
21; Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 26; 
Cleveland Orchestra, March 10. 


Extra Concert Series: Mantovani 
and His New Music, Oct. 11; Boston 
Symphony, Oct. 17; Elisabeth 


ee, Nov. 14; dePaur Opera 

Gala, Jan. 10; Boston Pops, March 3. 

Annual performances of “Messiah” 
by Choral Union and Orchestra. Di- 
rector: Lester McCoy. Soloists: Adele 
Addison, Eunice Alberts, Howard 
Jarratt, he ee Smith. Dec. 1 and 2. 

re Festival. Six concerts, May 2, 
3, 4, Philadelphia Orchestra ; solo- 
ists: Choral Union, with Thor John- 
son, guest conductor, and Lester Mc- 
Coy, associate director; Festival 
Youth Chorus, Geneva Nelson, con- 
ductor. 

Chamber Music Festival. Rackham 
Auditorium. Quartetto Italiano, Feb. 
15, 16, 17. 

University School of Music. Dean: 
Earl V. Moore. Concerts presented 
by university organizations: Stanley 
Quartet ; University Symphony, Josef 
Blatt, conductor; University Choir 
and Michigan Singers, Maynard Klein, 
director ; University Band, William D. 
Revelli, ‘conductor : String Orchestra; 
Collegium Musicum ; Men’s Glee Club, 
Philip Duey, conductor ; opera per- 
formances, Josef Blatt, conductor ; 
Baroque Trio; University Woodwind 
Quintet; radio and TV lectures and 
concerts, station WUOM, Orien 
Dalley, music director. 

The University School of Music 
will present “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and also “Fair at Sorochinsk”, March 

5-9; Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion, 
March 27 and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, April 2. Robert Noehren 
continues in 1957 his monumental pres- 
entation of the entire organ works of 
J Bach on the Frieze Memorial 
organ. 

Other visitors during the 1956-57 


season include Suzanne Bloch, the 
Berkshire String Quartet, David 
3oyden, Karl Geiringer, Gustave 


Reese, Kathi Meyer-Baer. 

The first season of Community Con- 
certs in the Upper Peninsula includes 
Hancock, Crystal Falls, Ironwood, 
Newberry and Sault Ste. Marie. 

The annual Midwestern Music Con- 
ference on vocal and _ instrumental 
music is again being sponsored here, 
as well as a summer clinic, a summer 
session in Ann Arbor and at Inter- 
lochen National Music Camp. The 
String Teacher’s National Conference 
and the Civic Symphony Assembly 
take place at Interlochen each summer. 


Grand Rapids 


By Marcuerite S. Kerns 





Grand Rapids Symphony, 1435 
Alexander, S.E. Auspices: Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Conduc- 
tor: Desire Defauw. President: Jan S. 
VanderHeide. Manager: Milo G. De- 


Vries. Civic Auditorium, 5,000. Seven 
evening concerts, one children’s con- 
cert. Soloists: Leon Fleisher, Oct. 19; 
concert performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, Nov. 16; Christmas con- 
certs, Dec. 14; William Doppmann, 
Jan. 18; Norman Carol, Feb. 8; con- 
test winners, March 1; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, April 12. 

Community Concert Association, 
812 Alexander, S.E. President: Gor- 
don B. Wheeler. Secretary: Mrs. 


Michigan 





Ralph E. Sasser. Business Manager: 
Mrs. Kenneth P. Heseme. Civic Audi- 
torium, 5,000. Rudolf Firkusny, Oct. 
30; NBC Opera Company, Nov. 30; 
Aspen Festival Quartet, Jan. 29; Nan 
Merriman, Feb. 21; Detroit Sym- 
phony, March 5. 

St. Cecilia Society, 24 Ransom, 
N.E. President, Mrs. Walter W. 
Wennerstrom. Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. Boyd Lamoreaux. St. 
Cecilia Auditorium, 750. Joyce Fliss- 
ler, Oct. 19; Hugh Thompson, Nov 
2; Michigan State University Cham- 
ber Music Orchestra, Nov. 30; Robert 
Goldsand, Dec. 7; Cynthia Otis harp 
trio, Jan. 11; Mary Mattfield, Jan. 25; 
Gerald | Moore, Feb. 1; Martin Canin, 
Feb. 22; Smetana Quartet, March 22. 


Flint 


St. Cecilia Society Community 
Concert Association. President: Mrs. 
W. Schuyler Seymour, 920 S. Frank- 
lin. Secretary and treasurer: Mrs. 
Raymond Williams, 231 W. Taylor. 
Palace Theater, 1,400. Lois Marshall, 
Oct. 17; Geza Anda, Nov. 13; Boston 
Pops, Feb. 26; Ernest and Miles 
Mauney, March 13. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove Campus. Executive 
and Music Organizer: Raymond Ger- 
kowski. 

Flint Symphony, Oak Grove Camp- 
us. Auspices: Flint Community Music 
Association, Women’s Association for 





the Flint Symphony Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Raymond Gerkowski. Presi- 
dent: Daniel R. Teare. Central High 


School Auditorium, 900. Four regu- 
lar concerts, “Messiah”, and one chil- 
dren’s concert. Virginia Housey, Oct. 
9; Judith Lee Arnold, Nov. 20; Mrs 
W. Schuyler Seymour and Jack Craig, 
Feb. 12; Eugene Bossart, April 2 
Flint Community Chorus (former- 
ly Flint Choral Union). Director: W. 
Paul Converso. President: Mrs. Paul 
Taeckens. I.M.A. Auditorium, 6,000, 
and Central High School Auditorium, 
1,000. Mozart “Requiem Mass”, Nov. 
11; “Messiah”, Dec. 16; annual fall 


and spring concerts. 


Jackson 





By Wituiam J. SWANK 


Jackson Symphony, 1008 S. Bowen 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor: Emil 
Raab. President: Garrett Gething. 
Jackson High School Auditorium, 
1,800. Four subscription concerts; one 
children’s concert. Soloists: Seymout 
Benstock, cellist, Oct. 25; Norma 
Heyde, Dec. 13; Jackson Choral So- 
ciety, MacWilliam Disbrow, director, 
Feb. 20; Caroline Norwood, March 
28. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Hall Blanchard, 310 S. 
Thompson St. Jackson High School 
Auditorium, 1,800. The Teltschiks, 
Nov. 20; Jim Hawthorne, Dec. 3; 
Boston Pops, Feb. 27; Vienna Acad- 
emy Chorus, March 23. 

Jackson Choral Society, 7(4 First 
St. Conductor: MacWilliam Disbrow. 
Jackson High School Auditorium, 
1,800. Three concerts, Nov. 19; Feb. 
20; May 7. 
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Baltimore 





By Georce Kent BELLows 


The Baltimore Symphony has 
undergone complete reorganization. 
Massimo Freccia returned as con- 
ductor, and Betty Danneman was 
appointed manager. New first-chair 
men are headed by Laszlo Stein- 
hardt, concertmaster, and Ray- 
mond J. Montoni, violist. 

The Peabody Conservatory of 
Music has become the Peabody 
Conservatory College of Music, of- 
fering a more rounded program 
for the musical student. John Mont- 
gomery was appointed president by 
the board of trustees, and plans 
are under way for the centennial 
celebration in the spring of 1957. 
Nicolas Slonimsky replaced Henry 
Cowell on the faculty. Anita A. 
Phillips was appointed associate 
superintendent of the preparatory 
department with the retirement of 
Bertha Bassett, who had been asso- 
ciated with it for over 50 years. 

Baltimore Symphony, 800 Cathe- 
dral St. Auspices: Baltimore Sym- 
phony Association. Musical director 
and conductor: Massimo Freccia. 
President: Dr. C. Bernard Brack. 
Manager: Betty Danneman, Lyric 
Theater, 2,800. Twelve mid-week 
concerts; ten Saturday night Pop 
concerts; educational concerts (at 
high school auditoriums); sixty- 
eight concerts in all important 
Maryland cities; tour of two weeks 
in northern east-coast cities. 

Mid-week soloists: Grant Johan- 
nesen, Nov. 7; Vronsky & Babin, 
Nov. 14; Martha Lipton, Nov. 21: 
Agi Jambor, Vladimir Golschmann, 
guest conductor, Dec. 12; Mischa 
Elman, Jan. 23; NBC Opera Theatre 
in “Cosi fan Tutte”, with Phyllis 
Curtin, Helen George, Jane Hobson, 
David Lloyd, Kenneth Smith, Mac 
Morgan, Peter Herman Adler, guest 
conductor, Feb. 6; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Werner Janssen, guest conductor, 
Feb. 13; Sir Thomas Beecham, guest 
conductor, Feb. 20; “Stabat Mater”, 
Rossini, soloists and choir to be an- 
nounced, March 7; Erica Morini, 
March 13; Prayers of Kierkegaard, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Howard 
University Choir, Dean Lawson, di- 


rector, soloists to be announced, 
March 27. 

Saturday night soloists: Viennese 
Night, Andrew McKinley, Mildred 
Ellor, Western Maryland College 


Choir, Alfred deLong, director, Nov. 
17; Valentino Marconi, Nov. 24; 
Irene Hawthorne, Remo Bolognini, 

est conductor, Dec. 8; Perry 
O'Neil, Jan. 26; Rogers and Hammer- 
stein Night, Herbert Grossman, guest 
conductor, Feb. 9; A Night in Italy, 
Remo Bolognini, guest conductor, 
Feb. 23; March 2; “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, in concert form, March 16, 
soloists to be announced; Laszlo 
Steinhardt, March 23; Gershwin Fes- 
tival, Lily Miki, March 30. 

Peabody Conservatory College of 
Music, 1 E. Mt. Vernon PI. Presi- 
dent: John Montgomery. Director: 
Reginald Stewart. Dean: Virginia 
Carty. Publicity: Donald  Spatz. 
Superintendent, preparatory depart- 
ment: Leah Thorpe. Peabody Con- 
servatory Concert Hall, 1,000. Candle- 
light concerts—Little Orchestra, Reg- 
inald Stewart, conductor. Soloists: 
Suzanne Bloch, Oct. 16; Robert Gerle, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Oct. 30; Reginald 
Stewart, Howard Mitchell, guest con- 
ductor, Nov. 13; Berlioz’, “L’Enfance 
du Christ”, Eunice Alberts, John Mc- 
Collum, Ralph Kirkham, Paul Ukena, 
Peabody Chorus, Paul Calloway, di- 
rector, and Little Orchestra, Reginald 


February, 1957 


Stewart, Dec. 4; Quartetto Italiano, 
om 15; Little Singers of Paris, Feb. 


4 ne organizations : Peabody Or- 
chestra, Guillermo Espinosa, con- 
ductor; Peabody Chorus, Paul Callo- 
way, director; Peabody Band, R. 
Higgins, leader; opera class, Felix 
Brentano, director, and Leroy Evans, 
coach; dance department, Carol Lynn, 
director ; modern dance, Dale Sehnert. 
Faculty series of concerts. 

Bonney Concert Bureau. 327 N. 
Charles St. Director: Lillian Powell 
Bonney. Lyric Theatre 2,800. Eight 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Guest conductors: Ernest Anser- 
met, Jan. 9. Soloists: Guiomar 
Novaes, Oct. 24; Jacob Krachmalnick, 
Nov. 28; Solomon, Jan. 30; Isaac 
“ai March 20; Byron Janis, April 
1 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, March 
Two performances by the Metro- 


politan Opera Company. “La Travi- 
ata”, April 1; “Madame Butterfly”, 


April 2. 

Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 
Director: Leigh Martinet. Artistic 
advisor: Rosa  Ponselle. Lyric 


Theatre 2,800. “Die Fledermaus”, 
Igor Chichagov, guest conductor, 
Nov. 2 and 3; “La Bohéme”, Feb. 
15 and 16; “La Forza del Destino”, 
May 3 and 4. 

Baltimore Museum of Art. Charles 
and 3lst Sts. Director: Adelyn D. 
Breeskin. Auditorium 448, Young 
Musicians Series: New Art Wood 
Wind Quintet, Oct. 13; Sahomi 
Tachibana, Nov. 10; Shirley Em- 
mons, William McGrath, “The 
Secret of Suzanne”, Feb. 9; Rococo 
Ensemble, March 9. Annual Theresa 
Cann Memorial Concert, Oct. 27. 
Theater Arts Series: “The Best of 
Steinbeck,” Dec. 6; Doris Humphrey 
Dance Theater, Jan. 17; The Modern 
Jazz Quartet, March 21. Summer 
Rose Garden concerts. 

Gilbert and Sheely Celebrity 
Series. Lyric Theater, 2,800. Royal 
Danish Ballet, Oct. 25 and 26; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 8, 9, and 
10; Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, 
Jan. 5; Original Don Cossacks, Feb. 
10; Anna Russell, April 23. 

Baltimore Community Concerts 
Series. Lyric Theater, 2,800. Rudolf 
Firkusny, Oct. 10; Eileen Farrell, 
Dec. 11; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 5; 
Richard Tucker, April 9. 

Chamber Music Society of Balti- 
more. Musical director: Hugo Weis- 
gall. Museum of Art, 448. Julliard 
String Quartet, Dec. 10; William 
Masselos, Jan. 21; Juilliard String 
Quartet, Elliot Carter, Feb. 25; 
Chamber Orchestra, Hugo Weisgall, 
program and soloist to be announced, 
March 25. 

Brown Memorial Church. Eugene 


Belt, organist and director. Monthly 
organ recitals and Oratorios: Eugene 


Belt, Ben Whitten, Oct. 7; Thomas 
Dunn, Nov. 11; “Elijah”, Nov. 27; 
Alexander Schreiner, Jan. 20; Bach’s 
B Minor Mass, March 26. 

Handel Choir of Baltimore, James 
Winship Lewis, director. Christmas 
program, Dec. 2 and 3; Spring con- 
cert, English composers, Feb. 24. Em- 
manuel Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Bureau of Music (Department of 
Recreation and Parks). Superintend- 
ent: Earl F. Forman, 1714 Park Ave. 
Sponsors ten Saturday night concerts 
of the Baltimore Symphony, Lyric 
Theater; summer band concerts; 
statewide News-Post contest. 

Baltimore and Ohio Men's Glee 
Club. Director: James Allen Dash. 
Christmas concert with Baltimore and 
Ohio Women’s Club and spring con- 
cert. Dates to be announced. 

Baltimore Music Club, President: 


Mrs. Alfred Ver Valen. Bi-monthly 
concerts, Museurr of Art Annual 
contest for soloist with the Baltimore 
Symphony. Annual contest for pro- 
fessional debut recital. 


Manchester, N. H. 


By Water HEALy 





Three concerts im Manchester 
have been scheduled among the score 
of community programs listed for 
the winter and spring programs within 
the 50-mile radius of Manchester. 

The Queen City concerts will be 
presented at the Practical Arts Audi- 
torium, it was announced by Rev. 
George L. Niles, president of the 
Manchester Community Concerts As- 
sociation. Mrs. Joseph Morris, also 
of Manchester, is secretary of the 
association. 

On Jan. 16 the Ballet Basques de 
Biarritz will appear in Manchester. 
Duo Di Roma will be presented 
March 9, and on May 5 Mildred 
Dilling, will play. 

Aside from the Community Con- 
cert programs, the Manchester Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences will present 
two December programs this year: 

Salom Rizk, Dec. 4, and Mary Leader, 


Wilmington, Del. 


By Lucia B. HickKMAN 





Community Concert Association. 
President: Harold W. Elley. Play- 
house, 1,300. Jon Crain, Nov. 26; 
Whittemore & Lowe, Jan. 21; Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Feb. 26; Longines 
Symphonette, April 2. 

Wilmington Society of the Fine 


Arts, Delaware Art Center, Park 
Drive and Woodlawn Ave. Chair- 
man: Mrs. Henry H. Walker. Four 


free concerts. Leonard Rose, Oct. 
24; American Society of Ancient In- 
struments, Dec. 7, and also in the 
Spring; Mary Davenport, Feb. 7. 
University of Delaware Artists 
Series, Newark, Delaware. Mitchell 
Hall, 900. Flor Peeters, Oct. 11; So- 
cieta Corelli, Nov. 30; Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, Feb. 25; Frances 
Magnes, March 11; Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet, April 18. 
University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. Music Department. Clare- 
mont String Quartet of New York 
City—series of 13 Sunday evening 


Dec. 19. The 1957 program at the 
Institute has not yet been completed. 

Community Concert Asociation. 
Golden Age Singers, Fitchburg, Mass. 


High School Auditorium; Dec. 8; 
Ballet Basques de Biarritz, Man- 
chester Practical Arts Auditorium, 


Jan. 16; Ray Dudley, Danvers, Mass., 
Jan. 21; Hazel Scott, Concord City 
Auditorium, Jan. 31; Carolers Trio, 
Laconia High School, Jan. 31; Chris- 
tina Cardillo, Gardner, ‘Mass., Feb. 26 
Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, Stone- 
ham Town Hall, Feb. 27; Phil- 
harmonic Piano Quartet, Dover City 
Hall Auditorium, Feb. 28; Tucson 
Arizona Boys Chorus, Nashua Senior 
High School; March 2; Duo di Roma, 
Laconia High School, March 7 and 
Manchester Practical Arts Audi- 
torium, March 9; Buffalo Symphony, 
Fitchburg High School, March 10; 
Archer and Gile, Gardner, March 14; 
Yi-Kwei Sze, Stoneham Town Hall, 
March 18; Szymon Goldberg En- 
semble, Concord City Auditorium, 
April 2; Sarah Fleming, Dover City 
Hall Auditorium, April 3; Longines 
Symphonette, Nashua Senior High 
School, April 10; Carroll Glenn and 
Eugene List, Stoneham Town Hall, 
April 23; Mildred Dilling, Danvers, 
Mass., May 2 and Manchester Practi- 
cal Arts Auditorium, May 5; Robert 
Rudie, Fitchburg High School, May 6. 


programs beginning October 21. 

Wilmington Symphony, P.O. Box 
1870. Musical Baeaer: Van Lier 
Lanning. President: Thomas Tatnall. 
Playhouse, 1,300. Four concerts, 
Oct. 15, Dec. 10, Feb. 18, April 15. 

Brandywiners, Ltd., P.O. Box 
1463. Longwood Gardens Open-Air 
Theater near Kennett Square, Pa., 
2,200. Annual operetta followed by 
fountain display, July 25, 26, 27 and 
August 2 and 3. 

Capella Club, Director: Frederick 
W. Wyatt. Handel's “Messiah”, Dec. 
16; Brahms’s “Requiem”, March 6 
May concert at Longwood Gardens 
Conservatory. 

Du Pont Company, 
Pont Building. irector: Frank J. 
Clark. Concert at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Nov. Concert and 
ABC coast-to-coast broadcast, Dec. 
18, 19 & 20, at the Playhouse; March: 
joint concert with the Du Pont Em- 
ployees’ Concert Band, Conrad Audi- 
torium, 950. April: concert at Bibbs- 
town, N. J.; May: concert for Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute Convention in 
Philadelphia; concert at Longwood 
Gardens: June 14 and 15 


Chorus, Du 
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PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Peabody offers complete musical training in all branches for the 
Composition—Sacred Music 
Music—Concert Career. B. Mus., 
The Peabody specializes in the preparation of orchestral 
musicians with Music Education background. 
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Houston 





By Husert Rousse. 


The Houston Symphony, entering 
its second season under the supervision 
of Leopold Stokowski, now musters 96 
players, a gain of eight over last sea- 
son’s complement. The orchestra now 
performs from a new acoustical re- 
flector, designed by Mr. Stokowski and 
donated by Ima Hogg. Outstanding 
feature of the orchestra’s program- 
ming is a cycle of nine all-Beethoven 
programs. 

The Houston Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, a thriving infant, has expanded 
its operation by one production this 
season and plans to offer an even larg- 
er season the following year, with a 
novelty or two on the bill. 

Houston Symphony, Music Hall. 
Auspices : Houston Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Leopold Stokowski. As- 
sociate conductor: Maurice Bonney. 
President: General Maurice Hirsch. 
Corresponding secretary: Mrs. Julian 
S. Burrows. Manz ager : Tom M. 
Johnson. Music Hall, 3,010. Twenty 
subscription concerts; 14 student con- 
certs ; 5 special concerts. Twenty-four 
sponsored regional radio broadcasts, 
KTRH, Houston. Guest conductors: 
Sir Malcolm Sargeant, Jan. 14; 
Walter Herbert, Jan. 22; Andre 
Kostelanetz, Jan. 28; Victor Alles- 
sandro, Feb. 18; Pierre Monteux, 
Feb. 26. Soloists: Lois Banke, Ra- 
phael Fliegel, Marion Davies, Nov. 
13: June Stokes, Nov. 19; Fredell 
Lack, Nov. 27; Drusilla Huffmaster, 
Jan. 14; Solomon, Jan. 22; Eileen 
Farrell, Jan. 28; Isaac Stern, Feb. 12; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 18; Inge 
3orkh, Feb. 26; Zino Francescatti, 
Mz urch 4; Houston Chorale, March 
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ssc W. Saunders ree Bureau, 
902 Main. Manager: Edna W. Saun- 
ders. Music Hall, 3,010. Richard 
Tucker, Oct. 31; Societa Corelli, Nov. 


17; Les Ballets Basques de Biarritz, 
Feb. 2; Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. 
15; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
March 11; Artur Rubinstein, April 


13. Special attractions (non-subscrip- 


tion): Fred Waring, Nov. 2; Fuji- 
wara Opera Company, Nov. 9; Man- 
tovani and His New Music, Nov. 26; 


Carmen Amaya and Company, Dec. 5; 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 
28-March 3; Jose Greco Spanish 
Dancers, March 7; Anna _ Russell, 


March 16; Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, May 13-14. 

Houston Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, 3003 Louisiana. President: Mrs. 
Louis G. Lobit. Secretary: Elva Kalb 
Dumas. Three opera productions: 
Rossini’s “La Cenerentola”, Jan. 24- 
25; Puccini’s “La Tosca”, Jan. 31-Feb. 
1; Verdi’s “La Traviata”, Feb. 7-8. 
Conductor and artistic director: Wal- 
ter Herbert. Singers: Frances Bible, 
Davis Cunningham, Eileen Barlow 
Fitzpatrick, Nancy Swinford, David 
Poleri. 

Civic Music Association, 3735 Dar- 
cas. President: Baxter Holland. Mu- 
sic Hall, 3,010. Kovach and Rabovsky, 
Dec. 4; Gregor Piatagorsky, Jan. 17; 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Feb. 2; St. 


Louis Symphony, Feb. 27; Gina 

Sachauer, March 6. 

_ Tuesday Musical Club, 1601 S. 
Shepherd. President: Mrs. Raymond 
Selders. Secretary: Mrs. Hilton 
Hearn. Theodore Uppman, Oct. 23; 
Berl Senofsky, Jan. 29; Byron Janis, 
April 2. 

Music Guild, 4816 Main. President: 
Mrs. William E. Loose. Secretary: 
Mrs. Louis G. Lobit. Playhouse 
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Gimmes Post 


Houston Music Hall 


Theater, 300. Nine concerts of cham- 
ber music by subscription. 
Jewish Community Center Con- 


cert Series, 2020 Hermann Drive. 
Six concerts of chamber music. 
Fredell Lack, Marion Davies, George 
Bennett, Wayne Crouse and Albert 
Hirsh. 

Houston Youth Symphony, P.O. 
30x 556. Conductor: Howard F. 
Webb. President: Weed Peterson. 
Secretary: Mrs. J. P. Hill. Music 
Hall, 3,010. Three orchestras: senior, 
intermediate, beginners. Boys’ Choir. 


3allet group (Emmamae Horn, direc- 
tor). Six concerts. Summer work- 
shop, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Tex. Guest conductors and soloists. 

Houston Chorale, 7823 Detroit 
Director: Alfred Urbach. President: 
Ethelyn Geyer. Music Hall, 3010. 
Two appearances with Houston Sym- 
phony: Beethoven’s Ninth, Berlioz’s 
“L’Enfance du Christ.” 

J. S. Bach Society, 5115 
Bellaire. Chairman: George Fuer- 
mann. First Unitarian Church. Three 
subscription concerts with instrumental 
and vocal groups. 

University of ‘Houston. Chairman, 
music department: Dr. Merrills Lewis. 
Cullen Auditorium, 1,650. Symphony, 
concert band, choral group. Fine arts 
festival. Frequent faculty concerts 
and opera workshop productions. Reg- 


Aspen, 


ularly scheduled television presenta- 
tion on -university-operated KUHT- 
TV. 


Rice Institute. Chairman of music 
denartment; Arthur Hall. Fondren 
Library Lecture Lounge, 200. Six con- 
certs of chamber music and annual 
Gilbert and Sullivan production. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Society. Di- 
rector: Dr. Merrills Lewis. Cullen 
Auditorium. 1,650. Annual presenta- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 


Dallas 


By Georce C. LESLIE 


Dallas Symphony. Auspices: 
las Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 





Dal- 
Con- 


ductor: Walter Hendl. Assistant con- 
ductor: Zelman Bronnoff. President : 
Mrs. Samuel A. Shelburne. Manager : 


Nan Cockrell. Fair Park Auditorium, 
4,500. Sixteen subscription concerts; 
eight children’s concerts; six concerts 
in Fort Worth; three special concerts : 


special Christmas “Amahl and _ the 
Night Visitors”, Dec. 15; Sponsor, 
Van Cliburn, Jan. 10; Gershwin 
Memorial, Walter Hendl, pianist, 
Franz Allers, February. Guest con- 
ductors: Pierre Monteux, Feb. 18; 
Franz Allers, February; Alec Sher- 


man, March 11. Soloists: Glenn Gould, 
Nov. 19; Berl Senofsky, Nov. 26; 
John Woods, Dec. 3; Isaac Stern, Dec. 
10; Alfred Breuning, Lev Aronson, 


Jan. 7; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 14; 
Lucine Amara, Nan Merriman, Jon 
Crain, Mack Harrell, Jan. 21; Frances 
Yeend, Feb. 4; Eric: a Morini, Feb. 11 
Joseph Fuchs, Feb. 25 ; Gina Bachauer, 
March 11; Jose ee March 18. 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Lanham Deal. McFarlin Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 2,600. Boris Christoff, 


Nov. 3; Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Nov. 
15; Geza Anda, Dec. 11; Solomon, 
Jan. 24; Leopold Simoneau, Feb. 2; 


St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, conductor, Feb. 28; Eileen Far- 
rell, March 7. 

Community Course. Southern 
Methodist University. Manager: R. C. 
Knickerbocker. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,600. Ferrante and 
Teicher, Oct. 22; Hernan Pelayo, 
Nov. 13; Gyorgy Sandor, Mack Har- 
rell, Choral Union, SMU Symphony, 


Paul Vellucci, conductor, Dec. 5; 
Ballets Basques de Biarritz, Feb. 7; 
Andres Segovia, Feb. 26; Angna 
Enters, April 2. 

Community Opera Guild. South- 


ern Methodist University, Artistic di- 


rector: Paul Vellucci. President: R. 
H. Renfro. McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium, 2,600. Puccini “Triptych”, 


March 14, 16. 
Dallas Chamber Music Society. 


2419 Maple Ave. Musical director: 
Dorothea Kelley. Scott Hall, 430. 
Elmer Scott Concert Series: Hun- 
garian Quartet, Nov. 14; Fine Arts 
Quartet, Jan. 9; Griller Quartet, Jan. 
16; Paganini Qu: irtet, Feb. 20; Beaux 
Arts Trio, April 3. 

Dallas Lyric Theatre, Inc. 1501 


Simons’ Bldg. Musical director: 
Samuel Adler. President: George C. 
Leslie. “The b sees Marriage”, Janu- 
ary; “The Gypsy Baron”, March; 
“The Rake’s Progress”, May. 

Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
President: Arthur L. Kramer, Jr. Fair 
Park Auditorium, 4,600. Metropolitan 


Opera, May 10 to 12. 
State Fair of Texas. Manager: 
Charles R. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 


4,600. Mantovani and His 
Nov. 21; National Ballet 


Feb. 22 2 and 23. 


Forth Worth 


By DorotHy NeELL WHALEY 


Auditorium, 
New Music, 
of Canada, 





The Fort Worth Opera Association, 
under the direction of Rudolf Kruger, 
began its second decade of existence 
with the presentation of a series of 
programs televised in color in cooper- 
ation with station W BAP-TV in addi- 
tion to its regular schedule of operatic 
productions. 

Fort Worth Opera Association, 


750 W. Fifth St. Auspices: Fort 
Worth Opera Association, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Rudolf Kruger. Stage Direc- 


tor: William Baer. General Manager: 





Texas 





Manager : 
James H. 
Memorial 
Butter- 
Elaine 


Business 
President : 
Rogers 

“Madam 


Melvin Dacus. 
Paul Lipscomb. 
Snowden. Will 
Auditorium, 3,000. 
fly’, with Frances Yeend, 
Malbin, Edith Evans, Thomas Hay- 
ward, and Davis Cunningham (NBC 
Opera Company under the auspices of 
the Forth Worth Opera Association), 
Nov. 2 and 3; “The Barber of Se 
ville’, with Ralph Herbert, Jacque- 
lynne Moody, Davis Cunningham, 
Norman Treigle, and Richard Went 
worth, Dec. 5 and 7; Chicago Opera 
Ballet with original ballet versions of 
“The Merry Widow” and “I] Trova- 
tore’, Feb. 13 and 14; “La Traviata”, 
with William Lewis and others to be 
announced. “Mantovani and His New 
Music” (under auspices Fort Worth 
Opera Association), Nov. 17. Twelve 
television programs in color in co- 
operation with WBAP-TV with re- 
gional artists, Oct. 2 through Dec. 18. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 900 Main St. President: Mal- 
vern Marks. Secretary: Bess Morgan. 
Will Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 
3,000. Goldovsky’s Opera Theater in 
“The Secret age, Nov. 12; 
Joseph Szigeti, Dec. 17; Van Cliburn, 
Jan. 11; ere Ballet of Canada. 
Feb. 20; St. Louis Symphony, March 
1; Cesare Valetti, March 15; Clara- 
mae Turner, April 15. 

Lyons Series, 900 Main St. 
ager: Mrs. John F. Lyons. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Six concerts by the Dallas Symphony. 
Conductor: Walter Hendl. Guest con- 
ductor: Alec Sherman. Soloists: Isaac 
Stern, Dec. 11; Alfred Breuning, Lev 
Aronson, Jan. 8; Frances Yeend, Feb 
5; Gina Bachauer, March 12; Jose 
Iturbi, March 19. 

United States 


Man- 


Air Force Band, 


Auspices: University Area Kiwanis 
Club. Will Rogers Memorial Coli- 
seum, 10,000. Matinee and evening, 
Nov. 5. 


Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dean of School of Fine 
Arts: Robert Hull. Chairman Depart- 
ment of Music: Michael Winesanker. 
Ed Landreth Auditorium, 1,200; Little 
Theater, 300. Performances during 
the year by the TCU Symphony, 
Ralph R. Guenther, conductor; Uni- 
versity Ballet, David Preston, direc- 
tor; University Chorus, Ernest Law- 
rence, conductor; Opera Work Shop, 


Rudolf Kruger, director. Premiere 
performance in United States of 
“Tdomeneo” by Mozart in new edition 


Director: Walther 
Conductor: Rudolf Kruger. 
David Preston, Nov. 
26 and 27. Fine Arts Festival with 
symphony, choral, harp, and organ 
concerts featuring French music, an 
exhibit of French paintings, and Little 
Theater presentation of Moliere’s 
“Imaginary Invalid”. Ballet perform- 
ances, Jan. 10, 11, and 12, March and 
May. 

Texas Wesleyan College School of 


of Paumgartner. 
Volbach. 
Choreographer : 


Fine Arts. Director: Donald Bellah. 
College Auditorium, 1,500. Eleventh 
annual choral festival, David Foltz, 
conductor, Oct. 29 and 30. Concerts 
during the year by the TWC Sym- 
phony, A. Wesley Tower, conductor ; 
Texas Wesleyan Singers, Howard 
Skinner, conductor; TWC Rand, A. 
Wesley Tower, conductor; “Messiah”, 


Dec. 9; Sigma Alpha Iota-Phi Mu 
Alpha American Musicale, April 30; 
“Dream of Gerontius”, May 19. Solo- 
ists: George Anson, Charles Heiden, 
Walter Lynn, Laurence Morton, Myra 

(Continued on page 286) 
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Pittsburgh 


By J. Frep LissFELT 


Pittsburgh 
3Zank = BIldg.. 





Symphony, Farmers 
Conductor: William 
Steinberg. Guest conductors: Karl 
Kritz ; ) ew Previtali; Sir Thom- 
as 3eecham. Manager : John S. Ed- 
wards. Syria Mosque, 3,900. Twenty 
pairs of subscription concerts and 
spring tour. Special performances of 
Handel’s “Messiah” with Mendelssohn 
Choir. Soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Lukas Foss, Inge 

30orkh, Robert Casadesus, Geza Anda, 
Gold and Fizdale, Zino Francescatti, 
Artur Rubinstein, Theo Salzman, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Nathan Milstein, Maria 
Tipo, Samuel Thaviu and other mem- 
bers of the orchestra. 

New Friends of Music, 5863 Mar- 
borough Ave. Manager: Bernard 
Lewis, Carnegie Hall, 1,900. Leonard 
Rose, Irmgard Seefried, Eunice Nor- 
ton, Budapest String Quartet, Griller 
String Quartet, Alma Trio. 

Young Men and Women's Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Ave. Man- 
ager: Morton Rosenbaum. Morris 
Kaufmann Auditorium, 1,000. Golden 
Age Singers of London, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Myra Hess, Michael 
Tree, Leonard Eisner, Sylvia Stahl- 
man. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society. Man- 
ager and director: Richard Karp, 
5467 Bartlett St. Syria Mosque, 3,900. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Pagliacci”, 
“La Boheme”, “Rigoletto”, “La Tra- 
viata”, “Barber of Seville’, “Faust”. 
Singers: Tito Gobbi, Eva Likova, 
Brian Sullivan, Maria Ferriero, Wil- 
liam Wilderman, Hugh Thompson, 
Leonard Warren, Nadja Witkowska, 
Barry Morell, Patrice Munscl, John 
Alexander, Cornell MacNeil, Cesare 
Siepi, Ellen Faull, Nicolai Gedda, 
Cesare Bardelli, Charles Anthony, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Graciela Rivera. 

Pittsburgh Music Guild. Manager : 
Fay Olmstead, 819 Liberty Ave. Car- 
negie Music Hall, 1,900. Risé Stevens, 
Vronsky and Babin. Isaac Stern, Leon 
Fleisher, New York Concert Choir, 
Chicago Opera Ballet. 


Music for Mt. Lebanon. Manager: 


Fay Olmstead, 1334 Washington Rd.,_ 


Mt. Lebanon. New Mt. Lebanon Au- 
ditorium, 2,000. Pittsburgh Symphony 
with Glenn Gould, Renata Tebaldi, 
William Warfield, Van Cliburn, Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society. Presi- 
dent: Earl. Truxell. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall, 800. Three young art- 
ists recitals from tri-state area. 

Mendelssohn Choir. Director : 
Russell Wichmann. Carnegie Music 
Hall, 1,900. Two concerts and one 
with Pittsburgh Symphony. 

Downtown Chorale. Director: John 
Lively. Carnegie Music Hall, 1,900. 
One concert specializing in contem- 
porary music. 


Allentown 





The Allentown Symphony Associa- 
tion goes into its sixth season with its 
sixth consecutive oversubscribed con- 
tribution quota. 

Allentown Symphony, 941 Hamil- 
ton St. Auspices: Allentown Sym- 
phony Association. Musical director : 
Donald Voorhees. President: William 
F. Hager. Executive secretary: Vir- 
ginia E. Wartman. Lyric Theater, 
1,485. Soloists: Lorin Hollander, 
Nov. 18; youth contest winners, Dec. 
9; Lisa della Casa, Jan. 20; George 
London, March 24. 


February, 1957 


Community Concert Association, 
530 Hamilton St. President: Karl Y. 
Donecker. Lyric Theater, 1,485. 
Philippe Entremont, Oct. 22; Societa 
Corelli, Dec. 3; Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale, Feb. 26; Robert McFerrin, 
March 26. 

Municipal Opera Co., 1011 Tilgh- 
man St. Auspices: Allentown Rec- 
reation Commission. General director : 
Errol K. Peters. Lyric Theater, 
1,485. Two. subscription perform- 
ances: “Kiss Me Kate”, Nov. 28 and 
30; “Sweethearts”, April 24 and 26. 


Bethlehem 


By Vircinta WARTMAN 


This year the Moravian College 
Concert Series combined with the 
Bethlehem Community Concert Series 
to present one series of concerts. 
Bethlehem Community Concerts also 
have reciprocity privileges with Eas- 
ton Community Concerts. 

Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 452 





Main St. President: Walter A. 
Schrempel. Secretary: Mrs. D. A. 
Kessler. Liberty High School, Mora- 


vian College Hall. Jerome Hines, Oct. 
27; Herman Godesh, Jan. 5; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb. 15; De Paur 
Opera Gala, March 30. 

Chamber Music Society of Bethle- 
hem, Box 376. Parish House of the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity. 
Treasurer: W. R. Fry, Jr. Curtis 
a Quartet: Nov. 8, Jan. 10, April 


Bach Choir. Director: 
54 E. Market St. Packer 
Chapel, Lehigh University. 
May 9, 10 and 11; May 17 
Soloists to be announced. 


Ifor Jones. 

Memorial 
Festival 
and 18. 


Reading 





Reading Symphony, 635 
Street. Auspices: Reading Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Alexander Hilsberg. President: Rene 
W. Irwin. Manager: Dorothy Rowe. 
Rajah Theater, 2,094. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts, one children’s concert. 
Soloists: Philippe Entremont, Oct. 28; 
Oscar Shumsky, Dec. 30; Eileen Fliss- 
ler, Feb. 10; orchestral program, April 
7. 

Haage Series. Manager: George 
D. Haage, 226 S. Fifth St. Rajah 
Theater, 2,094. Lily Pons, Oct. 11; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Nov. 12; 
Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 26; Frank 
Guarrera, Jan. 23; De Paur Opera 
Gala, March 25. 


Penn 


Easton 





By Joun B. BONNELL 


The Easton Symphony was saved 
from disbardment last spring by two 
anonymous donors who gave the 
amount needed to complete the season 
and plan a new one. 

William Schempf, head of the Le- 
high University music department and 
assistant conductor of the orchestra, 
becomes conductor effective with the 
1957-58 season. 

Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. Ernest Fernald, secretary, Eas- 
ton R. D. 2. President: John F. Woh- 
lers. Easton High School Auditorium, 
1,010. Philadelphia Little Symphony, 
Dec. 1; Vera Franceschi, Jan. 21; 
Carol Brice, Feb. 11; The Concertmen 
and Edmond Karlsrud, March 16. 
Reciprocity with Bethlehem Commun- 
ity Concert Association. 


Easton Symphony, Easton YWCA. 
Auspices: Easton Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Herbert C. Fiss. Con- 
ductor, 1957-58: William Schempf. 
President: Agnes Gordown. Easton 
High School Auditorium, 1,010. Three 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Alfred 
Genovese and Anthony Checchia, Oct. 
2 

Easton Oratorio Society, Easton 
YMCA. Director: Harold F. Arndt. 
President: Robert Seip. First Presby- 
terian Church, 500. Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 10. Soloists: William Mc- 
Cully, others. Spring concert. 


Musical Arts Chorus, Easton 
YWCA. Director: John D. Raymond. 
President: Mrs. Andrew Burwell. 
Colton Memorial Chapel, 1,000. 


Christmas concert, Dec. 2; Lenton and 
Spring concerts. 
Chansonnette Theater, Inc., Easton 


YMCA. President: Harry Stauffer. 
Easton High School Auditorium, 
1,010. “South Pacific’, Nov. 16-17; 


“Song of Norway” 


York 


York Symphony 25th 
season. Conductor: 
at wage 5 Frank B. Boyel. Manager : 
Golden B. Rissinger. William Penn 
Senior High School Auditorium, 1,686. 
Four subscription conc erts; one youth 
concert. “Swan Lake” Ballet, Oct. 
0; David Bar-Illan, Dec. 4; Frances 
Magnes, Feb. 5; John Langstaff, 
March 19. 

Community Concert Association, 
39 S. Belvidere Ave. President: T. 
Frederick Feldmann. Secretary : Helen 
Ness. William Penn Senior High 
School Auditorium, 1,686. National 
Symphony, Nov. 20; William Prim- 
rose, Dec. 10; Risé Stevens, March 
12; Gold and Fizdale, April 9. 


, Spring production 





anniversary 


Robert Mandell. 


Scranton 





Scranton Philharmonic, 415 Con- 
nell Bldg. Auspices: Scranton Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: 


Frieder Weissmann. President: Ron- 
ald C. Jones. Masonic Temple, 1,822. 
Three subscription concerts; three 


free Youth Concerts. Dates: Jan. 14; 
Feb. 11 and March 11, 1957. Soloists 
to be announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Presi- 
dent: Bernard J. McGurl, Jr. Secre- 


Pennsylvania 





tary: Mrs. H. M. Brandamore. Beaux 
Arts Trio, Oct. 29; Leonard Pen 
nario, Dec. 12; Nan Merriman, Feb 
7; Buffalo Philharmonic, April 1 


Erie 





Erie Philharmonic. Auspices: Erie 


Philharmonic Society, 820 G. Daniel 
3aldwin Bldg. Music Director; James 
Sample. President: E. J. Stinneford. 
Office Manager: Mary M. Nelson. 


Strong Vincent Auditorium, 1,400. Six 
pairs of subscription concerts; two 
young people’s concerts; one special 
concert—“ Messiah”, Dec. 16. Soloists 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Oct. 23 and 24; 
Loesser and Davenny, Nov. 27 and 28; 
Jean Fenn, Jan. 22 and 23; Leonard 
Pennario, Feb. 19 and 20; Erie Phil 
harmonic Chorus and Fredonia State 
Teachers Band, March 19 and 20; Erie 
Philharmonic Chorus and 
April 23 and 24. 

Civic Music Association, 3819 Main 
St., Lawrence Park. President: Rus 
sell Schmidt. Secretary: Mrs. Paul F 
Blair. Strong Vincent Auditorium, 
1,400. Nelson and Neal, Nov. 5; Eger 
Players, Dec. 3; Norman Carol, Feb 
26; Evening with Johann 
March 16 


solo ists, 


Strauss, 


Harrisburg 





By Marcie C. HUNSICKER 

Harrisburg Symphony, Schiecisner 
Bldg., 26 N. Third Street. Auspices 
Harrisburg Symphony Association 


Conductor: Edwin McArthur. Assist 
ant conductor: Noah M. Klauss 
President : Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. Execu 
tive Secretary: Margie C Hunsicker 


Forum, 1,833. Five regular concerts 
two children’s concerts. Regular con- 
cert soloists: Joseph Schuster, Oct 
23; Lucine Amara, Nov. 20; Jean 
Hoerner, Jan. 22; Anahid Ajemian, 
March 12; Jacques Abram, April 9 
Two concerts by the Philadelphi: 
Orchestra, Dec. 4 and Feb. 12 
Harrisburg . Youth Symphony, 
Schleisner Bldg., 26 N. Third Street 
Auspices : Harrisburg Symphony As 
sociation and the Harrisburg School! 
District. Conductor: Noah M. Klauss 
Concert dates to be announced 


Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 


(Continued on page 275) 
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1957 BACH FESTIVAL 
9-10-11 and 17-18 


BACH CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Ifor Jones, conducting 


CANTATAS— 
Mass in B Minor 


— Phone: UN 6-4382 
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Columbus 


By Vircinia Braun KELLER 


The Columbus Symphony, supple- 
mented by more musicians and with a 
new conductor, Evan Whallon, moved 
into the Veteran’s Memorial Auditori- 
um this year. Columbus has the only 
orchestra in the country run solely by 
a woman's organization. The Women’s 
Music Club, celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary, also moved to the new audi- 
torium. 

_ Columbus Symphony. Auspices : 
Columbus ee tg Club, 0 
Broad St. Conductor: Evan Whallon. 
President: Mrs. Frank M. West. Busi- 
ness manager: J. Edwin Farmer. Vet- 
eran’s Memorial Auditorium, 4,000. 
Six subscription concerts; concerts for 
young people ; radio performances. So- 
loists: Jan Peerce, Oct. 24; Angel- 
aires, Dec. 5; Loy Kohler, Jan. 23: 
Nathan Milstein, March 7; Claudette 
Sorel, April 26. 

_ Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High St. Veteran’s Memorial 
Auditorium, 4,000. Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 18; Vienna Philharmonic, Nov. 
24; Cleveland Orchestra, March 14: 
Philadelphia Orchestra, April 29. . 

Hast-Amend Civic Concert Series, 
50 N. High St. Manager: A. Herman 
Amend. Veteran’s Memorial Auditor- 
ium, 4,000. Kovach and Rabovsky, 
Oct. 26; Vienna String Symphony, 
Nov. 16; NBC Opera Company in 
“Madam Butterfly”, Nov. 28; Eileen 
Farrell, Feb. 8; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 23. 

4 Women's Music Club, 50 N. High 
St. President: Mrs. Melville D. 
Frank. Secretary: Mrs. Fred Yen- 
kin. Veteran’s Memorial Auditorium, 
4,000. Boris Goldovsky, Oct. 3; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 25; Richard Tucker, 
Feb. 21. Members’ concerts, six lec. 
ture recitals, radio concerts, school of 
music for talented children, music al- 
cove in public library. 

_ Prestige Concerts, 114 E. Broad 
St. Manager: James Cain. Gallery 
of Fine Arts, 400. Quintetto Boccher- 
ini, Nov. 15; Smetana Quartet, March 
1; Hungarian Quartet; Adele Addi- 
son; Mieczyslaw Horszowski: John 
Kirkpatrick. < 





_ Columbus Opera Club, 1716 
Northwest Blvd. President: Helen 
Hinterschied. Treasurer: Robert 
Barr. Directors: Kelly Dan ford, 


a Barr. wy Auditorium, 800. 
1e Lantern Marriage” 
On ae rriage” (Offenbach), 

Saturday Music Club, 1697 Oak St. 
President : Venetia Hall. Secretary: 
Myrtle Keith. Treasurer, Theodore 
Horst. Members concerts, lecture, re- 
citals, sponsorship of two junior clubs 
and juvenile club. 

Lyric Theater Group, 209 S. High 
St. Music director: Charlotte Gaines. 
Dramatic director: Patricia Gaines. 
Hartman Theater, 1,000. Will present 
“The Cloak”, April 28, as feature of 
the biennial music convention to be 
held in Columbus in April. Also to 
present “The Mikado” and scenes from 
Gounod’s “Faust”. 

Ohio State University Music 
Series, Ohio State University. Man- 
ager: Eugene Weigel. Series to be 
announced. 


Berea 





Baldwin-Wallace College Con- 
servatory. Director: Cecil W. 
Munk. Fanny Nast Gamble Audi- 


torium, 900. Kulas Chamber Music 
Hall, 300. Baldwin-Wallace Sym- 
phony. Conductor: George Poinar. 
Associate Conductor: James R. Lerch. 
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Concert Band. Conductor: Dr. Ken- 


neth O. Snapp. 

A Cappella Choir. Conductor: 
Varner M. Chance. Tour March 25 
to April 1, 1957. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Mel- 
vin Hakola. 

Series of artist-faculty recitals by 
George Poinar, violin; Melvin Ha- 
kola, voice; Esther Pierce, cello, Car- 
la Sprague, voice; Walter Hasen- 
mueller, piano; Dr. Farley Hutchins, 
organ; Guilford) Plumley, piano; 
Charles Gorham, trumpet; Berdie 
d’Aliberti, piano; Eleanor Allen Flott- 
man, organ; Eveyln Gott piano; James 
R. Lerch, violin; Orchestra; A Cap- 
pella Choir; Band. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Bach Festival, May 24, 25, 26. 
George Poinar, conductor. Cecil W. 
Munk, associate conductor; Festival 
Chorus, Festival Orchestra. A Cap- 
pella Choir, Varner Chance, conductor; 
Brass Choir, Charles Gorham, Con- 
ductor; Lois Marshall, soprano; Lillian 
Chookasian, contralto; Glenn Sch- 
nittke, tenor; Phillip MacGregor, bass; 
Robert Noehren, organ; Arthur Loes- 
ser, piano; Joseph Knitzer, violin; 
Arthur Reginald, piano. 

Thirteenth Annual Summer Music 
Clinic for High School students, June 
24 to July 7. 


Canton 





By Witiarp BENJAMIN 


Canton Symphony, 1717 Market 
Ave. N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 


Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Louis Lane. President: Frank P. 
Kwett. Timken High School Audi- 


torium, 1,103. Four concerts. Soloists: 
Earl Wild, Oct. 24; Oscar Shumsky, 
Nov. 28; Richard Ellsasser, Jan. 30; 
Richard Miller, May 1. 

Civic Music Association, 421 18th 
St. NW, President: William G. 
Meyer. Secretary: Mrs. W. E. Holl. 
Timken High School Auditorium, 
1,103. Four concerts. Claramae Turn- 
er, Dec. 8; Men of Song, Jan. 8; Am- 
paro Iturbi Feb. 26; Totenberg En- 
semble, April 6. 

Canton Civic Opera, 603 Cleveland 
Ave. NW. Auspices: Canton Civic 
Opera Association. Conductor: Mar- 
cel Frank. President: Ralph K. Ram- 
sayer. Secretary: Lucille S. Meyers. 
Timken High School Auditorium, 
1,103. “Elixir of Love”, Nov. 23 and 
24. Another attraction to be an- 
nounced. 

Canton Memorial Auditorium, 1101 
Market Ave. N. Owned and operated 
by City of Canton. Capacity, 6,000. 
Manager: Ralph D. Smith. Lu Ann 
Sims, DeMarco Sisters, Eddy Howard 
orchestra, Oct. 14-17; Holiday on Ice, 
Nov. 21-25. Other attractions to be 
announced. 

MacDowell Club, 3512 E. Park- 
ridge Dr. NW. President: Martha 
Broda. Secretary: Florence Wilkof 
Winston. Canton Woman’s Club, 150. 
Soloists: Jan Ruetz, Oct. 4. Another 
soloist to be announced. 


Oxford 


March 17; Newman Little Symphony 
(made up of faculty members and ad- 
vanced students under the direction 
of Herman Newman), April 12. 
Miami University School of Fine 
Arts. Dean: George F. Barron. 
Chairman, Music Department: 
Charles T. Smith. Performance of 
Menotti’s “The Telephone” and “The 
Medium” are planned for May 17 and 
18. These performances will be under 
the direction of Charles T. Smith. 
Concerts by Oxford String Quartet; 
A Cappella Singers, George F. Bar- 
ron, director; Choral Union, Winford 
Cummings, director; University Con- 


cert Band, A. D. Lekvold, director; 
University Brass Choir, Nicholas 
Poccia, director; University Glee 


Club, Richard Schilling, director; 
University Orchestra, Adon Foster, 
director; Varsity Band, Nicholas 
Poccia, director; Women’s Choral 
Society, Everett Nelson, director. The 
combined choruses will appear with 
the Cincinnati Symphony on its regu- 
lar series in Cincinnati, April 17 and 
18 in performances of the “Passion 
According to St. Matthew” by Bach. 

The University will again sponsor 
a summer music workshop for high 
school students and directors. Robert 
Goldsand will return for his fourth 
summer piano workshop. 


Oberlin 


By Paut O. STE¢ 


Oberlin Artist Recitals. Manager: 
Paul Steg. Finney Memorial Chapel, 
1.376. Ten concerts. Societa Corelli, 
Oct. 16; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Oct. 29; Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 
13, March 5, April 16; Leon Fleisher, 
Dec. 11; Isaac Stern, Dec. 17; Janos 
Starker, Jan. 15; Paganini Quartet, 
March 26; Louis Kentner, April 9. 

Conservatory Faculty Recitals. 
Sixteen concerts by Messrs. Dann, 
Raimondi, Waln, Mattos, Toth, Wil- 
loughby, Moore, Price, Danenberg, 
Miss Repp, Mrs. Toth, Faculty Wood- 





wind Quintet and Oberlin String 
Quartet (four concerts). 
Contemporary Festival. Guest 


composer pianist: Luigi Dallapiccola, 
Four concerts: Feb. 21-23. 

Student Concerts. Oberlin Or- 
chestra, four concerts; Symphony 
Band, three concerts; Intermediate 
Orchestra, two concerts ;Varsity Band, 
two concerts; Oberlin Opera Labora- 
tory, two productions; Musical Union, 
two concerts; Oberlin College Choir, 
one concert; Chamber Music, four 
concerts; Woodwind Ensembles, two 
concerts; Brass Ensembles, two con- 
certs; Senior Recitals and Graduate 
Recitals, 70 programs; Student Re- 
citals, 50 programs. 

Miscellaneous Concerts. Guest 
artists: Walter Blodgett and Gretchen 
Garnett, Oct. 2; Paganini Quartet, 
March 25; College-Community String 
Festival, Jan. 5; Commencement Re- 
citals, June 7, 8 and 9. 


Lima 





By Georce F. BARON 


Miami University Artists Series. 
Chairman: Henry C. Montgomery. 
Withrow Court, 4,000. Jose Iturbi, 
Nov. 5; Fred Waring, Nov. 26; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson, 
music director, with the Miami Uni- 
versity Glee Club, Feb. 17. 

Featuring Strings. Benton Hall, 
1,300. Quintetto Boccherini, Nov. 11; 
Albeneri Trio, Jan. 13; Quartetto 
Italiano, Feb. 28; Janos Starker, 





By ADELAIDE SAWYER 


Lima Symphony, 140 W. Grand 
Ave. Auspices: Lima Symphony As- 
sociation, Inc. Conductor: William 


Byrd. President: Oren Dickason. 
Manager: Harold Clark. Memorial 
Hall, 1,500. Four subscription con- 


certs; two special performances. Solo- 
ists: Eleanore Vail, Nov. 18; Eric 
Kalson, Feb. 17; Mrs. Clifford Hite, 
April 7; Bluffton College A Cappella 
Choir, May 26. 





Ohio 





Lima Friends of Music, P. O. Box 
644. President: Henry Armentrout. 
High School Auditorium, 1,140. Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Oct. 22; Joyce Gren- 
fell, Nov. 2; Theodore Uppman, Jan. 
30; Cincinnati Symphony, March 15. 
Two Twilight Concerts with local 
artists. 

Civic Music Association, 549 Hazel 
Ave. President: Sheldon Ackerman 
High School Auditorium, — 1,140. 
Cesare Valletti, Oct. 4; Men of Song, 
Jan. 9; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
12; Jean Casadesus, March 5. 


Youngstown 





By Aprian M. SLIFKA 


Monday Musical Club, 618 Dollar 
Bank Building. President: Mrs. Carl 
W. Ullman. Manager: Alice M. 
Brothers. Stambaugh Auditorium, 
2,535. Six subscription concerts. Man- 
tovani and His New Music, Oct. 9; 
Carabinieri Band of Rome, Oct. 23; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 1; 
Arthur Fiedler and Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, Feb. 28; An Evening with 
Johann Strauss, March 7; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, April 30. 


Tennessee 


Oak Ridge 


By Jacinta K. Howarp 


The Oak Ridge School of Music, 
founded two years ago by Agi Jam- 
bor, has a new director, Ruth Laird, 
one of Miss Jambor’s former pupils at 
Peabody Conservatory. 

Oak Ridge Symphony, 139 Pem- 
broke Rd. Auspices: Oak Ridge Civic 
Music Association. Conductor: An- 
thony Raisis. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. 
Three subscription concerts; one Pop 
concert; one children’s concert. Solo- 
ists: Anna Cebrat, Anthony Raisis and 
Barbara Marable, guest conductor, 
Waldo Cohn, Oct. 20; Pop concert, 
Dec. 7; William Dorn, Feb. 17; Paul 
Doktor, April 5; children’s concert in 
May. 

Civic Music Association, 411 East 
Dr. President: David Doherty. Civic 
Auditorium, 1,500. Phillippe Entre- 
mont, Nov. 17; Helen Kwalwasser, 
Jan. 3; Grass Roots Opera Co. in 
“Barber of Seville”, March 2. ; 

Chamber Music Series: Hegyi 
Trio, Nov. 1; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 
31; Rococo Quartet, April 10. 

Oak Ridge Community Chorus, 
107 Sequoia Lane. President: Mrs. 
Robert Parker. Auspices: Civic Mu- 
sic Association. Director: Ambrose 
Holford, professor of voice at Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. Civic 
Auditorium, 1,500. Two concerts, 
Nov. 10 and May 4. 

Coffee Concerts, Ridge Hall, 150. 
Chamber-music recitals by local musi- 
cians October through May. 





Operas Open Playhouse 


Wilton, Conn.—The Wilton Play- 
shop, an amateur dramatic group, 
marked the formal opening of its com- 
munity theater on Jan. 24-26 with two 
operas, Mozart's “Bastien and 
Bastienne” (in English) and Menotti's 
“The Medium”. The cast of local 
talent, with orchestra, was directed by 
Sheldon Soffer. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Cincinnati 





By Mary LEIGHTON 


Cincinnati Symphony, 603 St. Paul 
Bldg. 111 E. Fourth St. Auspices: 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Con- 
ductor: Thor Johnson. Chairman: 
Lucien Wulsin. President: Walter 
Beckjord. Manager: Craig Hutchin- 
son. Music Hall, 3,800. Twenty pairs 
of regular concerts; five special con- 
certs: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 30, Xavier University Anniver- 
sary Concert, Nov. 20; Girl Scout 
Symphony Pageant, Feb. 10 (two con- 
certs) ; Scottish Rite Spring Concert, 
March 20; twenty tour concerts in 
seven states ; four Neighborhood Fam- 
ily Concerts; four William H. Al- 
bers Pop Concerts ; nine young people’s 
concerts; three junior high concerts. 
Regular concert soloists: Richard 


Tucker, Oct. 19 and 20; Sergio Per- 
ticaroli, (U. S. Debut) Oct. 26 and 
27; Leonard Rose, Nov. 2 and 3; Cor 
De Groot, (U. S. Debut) Nov. 9 and 
10; William Doppmann, Nov. 23 and 
24; Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo, 





Poa! Breil 
Cincinnati Music Hall 


Dec. 1 (mat. and eve.) Jose Iturbi, 
Dec. 7 and 8; Menotti’s “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 21 and 22; 
Beaux Arts Trio, Dec. 28 and 29; En- 
rique Jorda, guest conductor, Jan. 4 
and 5; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 11 and 
12; Berl Senofsky, Jan. 25 and 26; 
Gina Bachauer, Feb. 1 and 2; Eileen 
Farrell, Feb. 15 and 16; Lukas Foss, 
Feb. 22 and 23; Zino Francescatti, 
March 29 and 30; Solomon, April 12 
and 13; “St. Matthew Passion” with 
Maud Nosler, Lillian Chookasian, 
David Lloyd, Kenneth Smith and Yi- 
Kwei Sze, April 17 and 18. 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, Vine St. near Fifth. Musical 
director: Fausto Cleva. Managing di- 
rector: Robert L. Sidell. Stage Di- 
rector: Anthony L. Stivanello. Ballet 
directors: Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova. Conductors: Fausto Cleva, 
Thor Johnson, Carlo Moresco, Nicho- 
las Rescigno. Zoological Gardens Pa- 
vilion, 4,000. Five week season with 
Cincinnati Symphony, chorus mem- 
bers from New York, Chicago and 
Cincinnati, June 30 to Aug. 4. 

Artist Series, College-Conserva- 
tory. President: J. Ralph Corbett: 
Consultant: J. Herman Thuman. Taft 
Auditorium, 2,500. Inge Borkh and 
Alexander Welitsch, Oct. 26; Vienna 
Philharmonic, Nov. 13 (Music Hall) ; 
NBC Opera Company, “Marriage of 
Figaro”, Nov. 25; Frank Guarrera and 
Irene Jordan, Feb. 6; Jorge Bolet, 
March 8. 

J. Herman Thuman Concerts, 415 
Race St. Canadian Players of Strat- 
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ford, Ont., Nov. 29; Ballet Theater, 
March 6. 

Matinee Musicale Club. President: 
Bertha Krehbiel. Hall of Mirrors, Ho- 
tel Netherland-Hilton, 1,200. Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Oct. 18; Pilar Loren- 
gar, Nov. 11; Leopold Simoneau, Dec. 
10; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 28; Maria 
Tipo, March 21. 

Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Manager: Mrs. Rudolph Wur- 
litzer. Taft Museum. The Rococo 
Ensemble, Nov. 29; Quartetto Italiano, 
Feb. 19; Fine Arts Quartet, April 2. 

LaSalle Quartet (in residence at 
College-Conservatory) concerts: Jan. 
15, Feb. 19, March 19 and April 23 
at College-Conservatory Concert Hall. 


Toledo 


By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 





“Music Printing and Engraving”, 
the Toledo Museum of Art’s fourth 
music exhibition of international 
scope; the retirement of Flora Ward 
Hineline after several decades in the 
concert management business, and the 
introduction of the newly organized 
Toledo Orchestra String Quartet are 
noteworthy in the current season here. 

Toledo Orchestra, 401 Jefferson 
Ave. Auspices: Toledo Orchestra As- 
sociation. Conductor: Joseph Haw- 
thorne. President: John B. Spitzer. 
Manager: Alice R. Erel. Museum 
Peristyle, 1,752. Five subscription con- 
certs; five free Sunday afternoon 
Junior Concerts, sponsored by the 
Edward Lamb Foundation. Subscrip- 
tion soloists: Toledo Orchestra String 
Quartet (Jack Heller, Joseph Krix, 
Bernard Linden, Seymour Benstock), 
Oct. 31; Jack Heller, Nov. 28; Andres 
Segovia, Jan. 9; Jorge Bolet, Feb. 6; 
Irene Jordan, Thomas Hayward, and 
Toledo Choral Society, in “La 
Traviata”, March 27. 

Junior Concerts: Bernard Linden, 
Nov. 4; Toledo Ballet in “The Nut- 
cracker”, Dec. 2; Jan. 13, Feb. 10, 
March 31, to be announced. 

Toledo Youth Orchestra, 401 Jef- 
ferson Ave. Auspices : Toledo Orches- 
tra Association and Toledo Board of 


“Education. Conductor: Cecile Vashaw. 


Chairman: Mrs. Carl Balduf. De- 
Vilbiss High School Auditorium, 1,000. 
Two free Sunday afternoon concerts, 
Nov. 18, April 7. Invitational concerts. 

Toledo Orchestra String Quartet, 
401 Jefferson Ave. Auspices: Toledo 
Orchestra Association. President : John 
B. Spitzer. Manager: Alice R. Erel. 
Miscellaneous educational and formal 
concerts. 

Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 
roe St. Director: Blake-More Godwin. 
President: John D. Biggers. Super- 
visor of Music: A. Beverly Barksdale. 
Peristyle, 1,752; Auditorium, 850; 
Great Gallery, 500; Lecture Hall, 200. 
Peristyle subscription series of seven 
events; three free concerts for young 
people; two concerts complimentary 
to members of the Museum; music 
exhibition “Music Printing and En- 
graving”, five galleries, Jan. 14-Feb. 
24; jazz series of three events; cham- 
ber music series of four events; mis- 
cellaneous events in cooperation with 
local organizations; radio series, 
“Making Friends with Music”. 

Peristyle series: Lily Pons, Oct. 15; 
Vienna Philharmonic, Andre Cluytens 
conducting, Nov. 12; Clifford Curzon, 
Nov. 19; Pittsburgh Symphony, Jan. 
22; Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 22; 
Cleveland Orchestra, March 12; Gina 
Bachauer, March 22. 

Young People’s Series (presented 
free to children in Toledo metropolitan 
area schools) : Golden Age Singers of 
London (high school), Great Gallery, 


Nov. 7; Pittsburgh Symphony, Peri- 
style, Jan. 22; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Robert Shaw conducting, Peristyle, 
March 12. 

Members’ concerts: Erroll Garner 
Trio, Dec. 12; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Dec. 14. 

“Music Printing and Engraving”: 
Saturday Concert of Pittsburgh, Jan. 
+% Kathi Meyer-Baer, lecture, Feb. 

“Jazz in the Peristyle” series: three 
events to be announced in January. 

Gallery series: Golden Age Singers 
of London, Nov. 7; Vienna Octet, 
Jan. 16; Italian Quartet, Feb. 18; 
Paganini Quartet, April 1. 

“Making Friends with Music”: a 
radio series of 15-minute weekly pro- 
grams presented from September 
through May by Joyce Roper over 
WTDS-FM, WSPD-AM-FM, and 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters tape network. 

Miscellaneous events: Ken Holland 
Chorus and Mary Manse College Glee 
Club, the Cloister, Dec. 18; three pro- 
grams by the music department of the 
Toledo public schools, Clarence Ball, 
supervisor; other events by the 
Sanctus choir, Mu Phi Epsilon, Mon- 
day Musicale, Toledo Civic Chorus, 
Teutonia Maennerchor, Ohio Music 
Teachers Association, Eurydice Club. 

Toledo Choral Society, 3971 An- 
gola Road. Director: Lester McCoy. 
President: Sherwood Henderson. 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 





The Akron Symphony, in its fifth 
season, has added to its activities the 
Akron Symphony Choral Society and 
a Youth Orchestra. Robert Shaw, 
newly appointed associate conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, will be 
guest director of the Akron Symphony 
and the choral group at an extra con- 
cert April 17 in the Akron Armory. 

Akron Symphony, 3119 Highland 
Dr., Silver Lake. Auspices: Greater 


Akron Musical Association, Inc. 
Conductor: Laszlo Krausz. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. L. A. Graham. Buchtel 


High School Auditorium, 1,176. Four 
subscription concerts. Soloists: An- 
shel Brusilow, Oct. 16; Arthur Loesser 
and Ward Davenny, Dec. 4; orge 
— Jan. 29; Susan Krausz, March 

Tuesday Musical Club, 222 Merri- 


man Rd. President: Mrs. Harrison 
Grant. Concert chairman: Mrs. L. B. 
Warford. Akron Armory, 2,510. 


Ohio 


Toledo Museum Peristyle. Norma 
Heyde, David Lloyd, Sonia Essen, 
Warren Allen in “The Messiah”, Dec. 
9; with Toledo Orchestra in “La 
Traviata”, March 27. 

Toledo Piane Teachers Associa- 
tion, 4048 Wetzler Road. President: 
Mrs. Norman F. Baer. Raymond 
Viola, Rose Bruno, Gerald McLaugh- 
lin, Museum Auditorium, September 
23; Julia Smith, Museum Lecture 
Hall, Oct. 9; Tong-I1 Han, Museum 
Auditorium, Jan. 20. 

Toledo Sports Arena, Inc., 1 Main 
St. Manager: Andrew Mulligan. 
Sports Arena, 7,000. Carabinieri Band 
of Rome, Nov. 16; Victor Borge, Nov. 
20; Holiday on Ice, “Nutcracker” 
ballet, Nov. 26-Dec. 2; Fred Waring, 
Dec. 5. 

Paramount Theatre, 520 Adams St., 
3,400. Manager: Marvin Harris 
“Pajama Game”, Nov. 29-Dec. 1. 

University of Toledo, West Ban- 
croft St. President: Asa Knowles 
Director, Music Department: Lloyd 
Sunderman. Doermann Theater, 880. 
Carmen Amaya Dancers, sponsored by 
Toledo Ballet and Paul Spohr Studios, 
Oct. 15; Notre Dame Glee Club, spon- 
sored by West Toledo Knights of 
Columbus, March 16. Miscellaneous 
events, University choir, band, faculty 
and student presentations. 





Irmgard Seefried, Oct. 23; Cleveland 
Orchestra, with Leon Fleisher, Oct. 
30; Boris Goldovsky’s Opera Theatre, 
Nov. 27; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 22; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, March 1; 
Vienna Academy Chorus, March 26; 
Cleveland Orchestra, April 9. 


Children's Concert Society, 139 
Sherwood Dr. President: Mrs. Har- 
old L. Mull. Akron Armory, 2,510. 


Cleveland Orchestra presenting four 
concerts for school children. 

Sunday Evening Concerts, 220 S 
Balch St. Auspices: Sunday Evening 
Concerts Committee. Chairman: S. E 
Rosenfeld. Akron Jewish Center Au- 
ditorium, 800. Boccherini Quintet, 
Nov. 18; Griller String Quartet, Jan. 
27; Seymour Lipkin, Feb. 24; Oscar 
Shumsky, March 24. 

Cuyahoga Falls Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 126 Portage Trail, Cuyahoga 
Falls. Executive president: Donald 
Richard. Sill School Auditorium, 
1,600. Nelson and Neal, Nov. 4; The 
Rabinofs, Jan. 10; Stan Freeman, 
Jan. 21; “An Evening with Johann 
Strauss”, March 8; The Continental- 
aires, April 12. 
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Milwaukee 





By Frank H. NELSON 


Civic Concert Association, 1333 N. 
Franklin Place. Auspices: Milwaukee 
Civic Concert Association. President : 
Carter Wells. Secretary: Muriel 
Anderson. Garfield Theater, 1,966. 
Five subscription concerts. Cesare 
Valetti, Oct. 16; Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Nov. 27; Detroit Symphony, Jan. 
30; Evening with Johann Strauss, Feb. 
20; Anna Russell, March 8. 

Arion Musical Club, 729 N. Broad- 
way. President: Lorenz W. Heise. 
Secretary: Janet Grob. Civic Audi- 
torium, 3,500. Six subscription con- 
certs. Berlin Philharmonic, Oct. 29; 
NBC Opera, “Madam _ Butterfly”, 
Nov. 19; Igor Gorin, Jan. 11; Witold 
Malcuzynski, March 15; Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, May 10; Arion 
Chorus Spring Concert, April 28. 

Chicago Symphony, 144 E. Wells 
St. Auspices: Milwaukee Orchestral 
Association. President: G. Kenneth 
Viall. Secretary: Mrs. Harold E. 
Smith. Pabst Theater, 1,620. Myra 
Peache, Manager. Ten subscription 
concerts. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. 
Guest conductors: Jean Morel, Nov. 
19; Izler Solomon, Dec. 17; Guy 
Fraser Harrison, Dec. 31; Karl Bohm, 
Jan. 14; Sir Thomas Beecham, Feb. 
4; Thomas Scherman, Feb. 18. Guest 
soloists: Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 19; 
Ivry Gitlis, Dec. 17; Eileen Farrell, 
Dec. 31; Eugene Istomin, March 8: 
Nathan Milstein, April 1. 

Wauwatosa Community Concert 
Association. President: Mrs. Harding 
Van Schaak. Secretary: Miss Verna 
Van Uxem, 518 N. 64th St., Wauwa- 
tosa. Wauwatosa High School Audi- 
torium, 1,400. Gerard Souzay, Oct. 
28; Lois Marshall, Nov. 21; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Jan. 21; Gary 
Graffman, March 4; Ruth Pz 1ge’s , Chi- 
cago Opera Ballet, April 12. 

North Shore Community Concert 
Association. President : Carl E. Gleys- 
teen. Secretary: Mrs. James Moriarity, 
1701 E. Capitol Drive. Shorewood 
High School Auditorium, 1,201. David 
Lloyd, Oct. 25; Golden Age Singers, 
Nov. 29; Bill and Pat Medley, Feb. 
5; Cincinnati Symphony, March 4; 
Tossy Spivakovsky, March 25. 

New Milwaukee Pops Orchestra. 
Conductor: John Anello, 2004 E. 
Edgewood Ave. Popular adult and 
teen-age concerts. Civic Auditorium, 
6,000 and other halls. Soloists and 
guest conductors: Risé Stevens, Oct. 
11; James Melton, Oct. 19; First 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 24; Ethel Smith, 
Nov. 2, 3; Paul Whiteman, Nov. 16, 
17; Arthur Fiedler, Dec. 6; William 
Haaker, Dec. 22, 23; Harmonica Ras- 
cals, Dec. 28; Jack Russell, Dec. 31. 
Todd Duncan and Camilla Williams, 
Jan. 17. Other appearances and dates 
to be announced. 

Music Under the Stars Concerts. 
Auspices: Milwaukee County Park 
Commission, 901 N. 9th St. Manager : 
William Anderson. Director and con- 
ductor: John Anello, 2004 East Edge- 
wood Ave. Blatz Temple of Music, 
Washington Park, 13,000-15,000. Six 
summer concerts in July and August. 
Guest conductors and soloists to be 
announced. 


Pabst Theatre, 144 East Wells St. 
Manager: Myra Peache, Pabst Thea- 
tre, 1,620. Carmen Amaya, Oct. 17; 
The Tamburitzans, Nov. 20; Yugo- 
slav Ballet, Dec. 7; Yale Glee Club, 
Dec. 23; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 7, 8, 9; Lutheran Symphonic 
Band, Jan. 13; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Jan. 28; Waukesha Symphony, Feb. 
15; Jose Greco and Company, Feb. 


23, 24; Ballet Theater, March 4, 5; 
Parade of Harmony, April 6; Mil- 
waukee A Cappella Choristers, May 1. 
Other attractions to be announced. 

Florentine Opera Co. =‘ President: 
Edwin B. Bartlett, Jr. Secretary: 
Anita Krueger. Conductor: John 
Anello, 2004 East Edgewood Ave. 
Pabst Theater, 1,620. Three operas 
with guest stars. “La Bohéme”, with 
Brian Sullivan, Oct. 5, 6; Hansel and 
Gretel, Dec. 15, 16. Another to be 
announced. 

Summer Evenings of Music. Aus- 
pices: University of Wisconsin. Di- 
rector: Milton H. Rusch, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave. Marietta House or Stu- 
dent Union, 400-500. Five subscription 
concerts with New York Woodwind 
Quintet, Fine Arts String Quartet, and 
assisting artists to be announced. Con- 
certs in July and August 1957. 

Ray Mitchell Attractions, 634 N. 
3rd St. Milwaukee Auditorium, 6,000. 
Jazz at the Philharmonic, Sept. 
30; Carbinieri Band of Rome, Nov. 
12; Singing Boys of Norway, Dec. 3; 
other attractions to be announced. 

Civic Orchestra. Auspices: Civic 
Music Association, 1630 E. Royal PI. 
President: John Anello. Conductor: 
Milton Rusch. Vocational School 
Auditorium, 2,500. Feb. 12; May 7. 
Civic Symphonic Band; conductor: 
Richard Koebner. Dec. 13; May 16. 

Miscellaneous: Boys Town Choir, 
Oct. 21 (Seratoma Club); Cudworth 
Male Chorus, Nov. 13; Milwaukee 
Catholic Symphony, Nov. 18, Feb. 24, 
May 5; “New Moon”, Nov. 24, 25 
“Plain and Fancy”, May 25, 26 by the 
Milwaukee Players. 


LaCrosse 





By Norris PYNN 


Peter Michaelson has been named 
conductor of the LaCrosse Symphony, 
following the resignation of Leigh 
Elder. Mr. Michaelson was formerly 
on the music faculty of State College 
at Stevens Point, Wis. 

Emerson Wulling was elected presi- 
dent of the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation of LaCrosse. He succeeds Al- 
bert Funk, Jr. Mr. Wulling also serves 
as chairman of the lecture committee 
at La Crosse State College. The cur- 
rent season marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the LaCrosse Community Con- 
cert Association, which began its series 
in 1932 with a recital by Jose Iturbi. 
The intervening years have been con- 
sistently rewarding. With the excep- 
tion of one year—1942—the Minne- 
apolis Symphony has been featured in 
every series since 1940. 

LaCrosse Symphony, P.O. Box 
632. Auspices: LaCrosse Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Peter Mi- 
chaelson. President: Russell Huber. 
Secretary: Evelyn Masrud. Vocational 
School Auditorium, 1,200. Three sub- 
scription concerts. Eileen Farrell, Nov. 
19; Leonard Pennario, Feb. 4; Yi- 
Kwei Sze, April 8. 

Community Concert Association, 
P.O. Box 630. President: Emerson 
Wulling. Secretary: Harmer Root. 
Vocational School Auditorium. Solo- 
ists: Lois Marshall, October 26; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Nov. 29; Leonard 
Rose, Jan. 17; the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 5; Anna Russell, April 


LaCrosse State College Lecture 
Course, 1700 State Street. Chairman: 
Emerson Wulling. State College Au- 
ditorium, 800. Pro Arte String 
Quartet, February 24. The Main 
Dancers, April 11. 

LaCrosse Civic Choir, 600 Vine 
Street. Auspices: LaCrosse Vocational 
and Adult School, John Coleman, di- 


rector. Conductor: Henry Aronson. 
Secretary: Betty Mielke. Annual 
spring concert, March 10, program 
to be announced. 


Madison 


By Caro SCHILLER 





University of Wisconsin Union 
Theater, Director: Prof. Fannie T. 
Taylor. Concerts by faculty, students, 
University Choruses, Band, and Sym- 
phony, and Sunday Music Hours, 
Jazz at the Philharmonic, Oct. 2; 
American Savoyards, Oct. 12-13; 
Isaac Stern, Nov. 19-20; Nadine Con- 
ner, Nov. 30-Dec. 1; Ballet Russe De 
Monte Carlo, 17, 18, 19; New York 
Pro Musica Antiqua, "Jan. 11- 12; Solo- 
mon, Feb. 15-16; William Warfield, 
Feb. 25-26: Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 3; Ballets Basques de Biarritz, 
March 25; Marian Anderson, April 
1-2; Philadelphia Orchestra, May 8. 

University of Wisconsin School of 
Music, Chairman: S, T. Burns. Con- 
certs by faculty, students, Pro Arte 
Quartet of the University, University 
Chorus, Women’s Chorus, Men’s Glee 
Club, A Cappella Choir, Symphony 
Orchestra, Concert Band, and Sigma 
Alpha lota. University Composer’s 
Exchange Festival, Nov. 16 through 
18. Midwinter Music Clinic, Jan. 13 
through 15. 

Madison Civic Music Association, 
211 N. Carroll St. Musical Director: 
Walter Heermann. Civic Symphony, 
Oct. 28, Dec. 9, May 5; Civic Chorus 
and Civic Symphony, Dec. 23, Mar. 
24; Madison municipal band, director, 
Charles Faulhaber, Jan. 24; Civic 
Symphony and Dance Guild, Feb. 17. 

Philharmonic Chorus, Director: 
Prof. Bernhardt- H. Westlund, Music 
Department, Milton College. May 14. 

Maennerchor. Director: Rev. Nel- 
son Waldemar. Dec. 1. 


Fish Creek 


By Frank H. NEtson 





Peninsula Music Festival. Auspices 
of: Peninsula Art Association. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. H. L. Livesay. Conductor: 
Thor Johnson. Chairman of Festival: 
Mrs. Carl T. Wilson, 4206 N. Mary- 
land Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Gibraltar 
High School Auditorium, 700. 40 
member Chamber Symphony, nine 
concerts, Aug. 10 to 25. Soloists: 
Grant Johannesen, Illona Kolbrink, 
Donald Gramm, Mayne Miller, Ray- 
mond Gniewek, and William Preucil. 
Each program will include a world 
premiere or a first hearing in the 
United States of a contemporary work. 
A special week-end is being sponsored 
by the National Association of Fed- 
erated Music Clubs. 


W aukesha 


By Frank H. NELSon 


Waukesha Symphony, P. O. Box 
531. Auspices: Waukesha Symphony, 
Inc. Conductor: Milton Weber. Man- 
ager: William Sloane. High School 
Auditorium, 800. Five subscription 
concerts, and two young people’s con- 
certs. One concert in Pabst Theater, 
Milwaukee. Soloists: Shirley Sax 
Wasserman, Dec. 11; Maria Tipo, 
Feb. 14 and 19; Phyllis Schlomovitz, 
March 19; Patricia Wojcik and A 
Cappella Chorus, April 30. 

Waukesha Opera Guild, P. O. Box 
531. Auspices: Waukesha Symphony, 
Inc. Kurt Weill’s, “Down in the 





Wisconsin 


Valley”; Gian-Carlo Menotti’s, “The 
Old Maid and the Thief”. Dates to be 
announced. 





Racine 





Racine Civic Music Association, 
217 Fourth St. President: Karl H 
York, 1337 Wisconsin Ave. Secretary: 
Mrs. Clyde Simpelaar, 1632 College 
Ave. Memorial Hall, 1,800. The five 
Savoyards, Oct. 11; National Swed- 
ish Chorus, Nov. 5; Vienna String 
Symphony, Dec. 5; Nelson and Neal, 
March 5; James Pease, March 21. 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 





By Lowe_t LEHMAN 


Chattanooga Civic Chorus, formerly 
a component of the Chattanooga 
Philharmonic Association, has _ re- 
formed outside the sponsoring organi- 
zation and has obtained the services of 
a local organist and choirmaster, Ste- 
phen J. Ortlip, as director. In the 
meantime, the Chattanooga Symphony 
also has dropped the Philharmonic 
name to indicate that it also is pur- 
suing an independent course. Julius 
Hegyi, engaged last season, remains as 
the orchestra’s conductor. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, ob- 
serving its 13th season, has acquired 
its first assistant director, Donald 
Comrie, formerly of Adelphi College 
on Long Island, N. Y. Mr. Comrie 
will assist the regular director, Werner 
Wolff. 

Chattanooga Symphony, Lansford 
Hall. Conductor: Julius Hegyi. Presi- 
dent: W. S. Keese, Jr. Manager: Mrs.: 
Virginia Carter. Chattanooga High 
School Auditorium, 1,600. Six sub- 
scription concerts, eight youth con- 
certs, series of aréa tour programs; 
string quartet, trio, woodwind quintet 
recitals. Soloists: Sigurd Rascher, 
Oct. 22; Concertmaster Merton Shatz- 
kin and others from the orchestra, 
Nov. 19; local singers and Stu Ham- 
ple, Dec. 10; Lorenzo Alvary, Jan 
14; Martha McCrory and _ Julius 
Hegyi, Feb. 4; Ferrante and Teicher, 
March 18. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, 
Jackson Bldg. Conductor: Werner 
Wolff. President: A. J. Von Wers- 
sowetz. Chattanooga High School 
Auditorium, 1,600. “Fidelio”, with 
Inge Borkh and John Vickers, Dec. 4 
and 6; “Tosca”, with Herva Nelli, 
Richard Cassilly, and Morley Mere- 
dith, Jan. 24 and 26; “Secret of Su- 
zanne” with Sylvia Stahlmann and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, March 8 and 
10 


Community Concert Association, 
316 N. Seminole Dr. President: James 
L. Moore. Secretary: Mrs. Richard 
Brock. Memorial Auditorium, 5,000. 
NBC Opera in “Marriage of Figaro”, 
Oct. 24; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 20; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Dec. 3; Eileen Farrell, Feb. 6; 
Carroil Glenn and Eugene List, March 


© ll Civic Chorus, Volun- 
teer Building. Conductor: Stephen J. 
Ortlip. President: Hap Anderson. 
Memorial Auditorium, 5,000. Two 
choral programs with guest and local 
soloists, in December and at Easter. 

Casale Ensemble, Cadek Conserva- 
tory. Conductor: John Casale. Cadek 
Hall, 500. Series of string ensemble 
programs. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








St. Louis 





By CHARLES MENEES 


St. Louis Symphony, 1176 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis Symphony 
Society. | Conductor-Musical Direc- 
tor: Vladimir Golschmann. Assistant 
conductor: Harry Farbman. Presi- 
dent: Edwin J. Spiegel. Executive 
secretary: William Zalken. Opera 
House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. Twenty 
pairs of subscription concerts (20 
Saturday nights and alternating Sun- 
day and Friday afternoons); occa- 
sional special or Pop concerts; four 
series of student concerts. Tour of 
southern states Feb. 18-March 7, 14 
concerts. Subscription series’ guest 
conductors -_ soloists: Harry Farb- 
man, Oct. 19 and 20; Jascha Horen- 
stein, Oct. 7 and 28 ; Jascha Horen 
stein and Geza Anda, Nov. 2 and 3; 
Edwin McArthur, Nov. 10 and 11; 
Georg Solti, Nov. 16 and 17; Georg 
Solti_and Robert Casadesus, Nov. 24 
and 25; Leslie Parnas, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1; Igor Markevitch, Dec. 8 and 
9; Igor Markevitch and Berl Senof- 
sky Dec. 14 and 15; Henri Deering, 
Dec. 21 and 22; Glenn Gould, Dec. 29 
and 30; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 5 and 
6; Gary Graffman, Jan. 11 and 12 
“Don Giovanni”, concert version with 
Phyllis Curtin, Helen George, Lois 
Marshall, John McCollum, Mac Mor- 
gan, Edwin Steffe, Kenneth Smith, 
Jan. 19 and 20; Fernando Previtali, 
Jan. 25 and 26; Isaac Stern, Feb. 
and 2; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 9 and 10; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 16 and 17; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 16 and 17. 

Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: Municipal Theater 
Association (non-profit). Musical di- 
rector: Edwin McArthur. President: 
Nelson Cunliff. Manager: Paul Beis- 
man. Production director: John Ken- 
nedy. Municipal Opera Air Theater, 
Forest Park, 12,000. Performances 
of operettas, musical comedies, musical 
plays, grand opera, early June to Sep- 
tember. (There are 1,200 free seats 
for each performance and many com- 
plimentary seats each Monday night 
for the underprivileged of the area.) 


Civic Music League, 386A North 
Euclid. Opera House, Kiel Audi- 
torium, 3,530. President: Stuart M. 
Chambers. Jerome Hines, Nov. 6; 
Leonard Pennario, Nov. 27; Risé 
Stevens, Jan. 31; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Feb. 12; Ballet Theater, Feb. 26; Jo- 
seph Szigeti, March 12. 


Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course, 5539 Page Blvd. Auspices: 
The Principia. Director: Walter J. 
Stoffel. Howard Hall, 770, Gymna- 
sium, 1,200 (Friday night perform- 
ance customarily repeated Saturday 
night as Principia College, Elsah, Ill.) 
Merce Cunningham Dancers, Nov. 9; 
Fernando Valenti, Paul Doktor, Nov. 
30; Eileen Farrell, Jan..25; William 
Schatzkamer, Feb. 8; Karl Robinson, 
March 1 


Entertainment Enterprises, 705 
Olive St. Managers: Paul Beisman, 
William Zalken, John Cella. Opera 
House, 3,530, Convention Hall, 11,000, 
both in Kiel: Auditorium, and Ameri- 
can Theater. Carmen ‘Amaya, Oct. 
21; Yugoslav Singers-Dancers, Oct. 
31; NBC Opera “Marriage of 
Figaro”, Nov. 16; Little Gaelic Sing- 
ers, Nov. 28; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Dec. 10, 11 and 12. 


Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. Auspices; Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. Chairman: J. 
W. Schoenthaler. Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, 900. Quintetto Boccherini 
Noy. 12; Griller Quartet, Jan. 14; 
Quartetto Italiano, March 4. 
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Kiel Auditorium in St. Louis 


Washington University Chamber 
Music Series, Blewett House, Au- 
spices: Department of Music of 
Washington University. Director : 
Leigh Gerdine. Graham Memorial 
Chapel, 1,000. Societa Corelli, Oct. 
21; Chamber Orchestra, Leslie Cha- 
bay, Vivian Wilkerson, Nov. 14; 
Jeanne Milder, Melvin Ritter, Leslie 
Parnas, Dec. 5; Appleton and Field, 
Jan. 9; Chamber Orchestra and Luigi 
Dailapiccola, Feb. 6; Fine Arts Quar- 
tet, William Schatzkamer, March 6; 
“The Bewitched”, dance-drama with 
music by Harry Partch, who will be 
present, March 27; William Schatz- 
kamer, April 17. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. Conductor: Russell Ger- 
hart. President: Max Risch, Jr. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530. 
(Supported by subscription member- 
ships.) Four concerts. Soloists: Russ 
David, Nov. 15; Martha Deatherage, 
Jan. 17; Jean Border, March 7. 

Artist Presentation Society, 41 
Lewis Pl. President: Mrs. Stuart M. 
Chambers. Executive secretary; Syl- 
via Walden. Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium, 550. (The Committee, a non- 
profit organization, guarantees recital 
expenses, with artist reeciving any 
profits.) Naomi Blake, Oct. 21; Viv- 
ian Wilkerson, Doris Vogt, Jan. 27; 
Marion Davis Flaherty, April 7. 

Suburban Community Concerts 
Association, 75 W. Lockwood, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. President: Alfred 
Lee Booth. Secretary; Grayce Ste- 
phan. Webster Groves High School 


Auditorium, 1, Westminster 
Choir, Oct. 7; Ernest and Miles 
Mauney, Nov. 4; Leonard Warren, 


Jan. 20; Nicole -Henriot, 
Aldo Parisot, March 31. 

Clayton-Ladue Community Con- 
cert Association, 6904 Kingsbury. 
President: Thomas J. Hargadon. Vice 
President: Mrs. Milton Berger. Clay- 
ton High School Auditorium, 700. 
Vronsky and Babin, Dec. 6; Erica 
Morini, Jan. 31; Cesar Siepi, Feb. 24; 
Jennie Tourel, March 21. 

Washington University 
Theater, Blewett House. 
Dorothy Ziegler. Dramatic director: 
Nelson Magill. “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
Nov. 30, Dec. 2 and 3; “Albert Herr- 
ing’, Feb. 14, 15 and 17. 


Little Symphony, 7806 Delmar. 
Auspices: Little Symphony Concerts 
Association. President: Stanley Good- 
man. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
Maurice Frank. Resident conductor: 
Max Steindel. Washington Univer- 
sity Quadrangle, 2,500. Six Friday 
night outdoor concerts, with guest con- 
dyctors, local soloists, late June 
through July. 

St. Louis Bach Chorus, 396 N. Eu- 
clid. Auspices: Bach Society of St. 
Louis. Director: William B. Heyne. 
Kiel Opera House, 3,530. President: 
R. R. Caemmerer. Christmas Candle- 


Feb. 17; 


Opera 
Director : 


Dec. 


light Concert, Dorothy Maynor, 
7; “St. John” Passion, soloists: Maude 
Nosler, Lilliam Chookasian, Glenn 


Schnittke, Ralph Nielsen, Bruce Foote, 
Robert Speaker, April 7; a capella 
chorus concerts at City Art dancin, 
Jan. 28, March 11. 


Kirkwood Symphony. Conductor: 


Laurent Tourno, 4521 McPherson. 
Kirkwood High School Auditorium, 
1,000. “Best of Broadway” concert, 


soloists: Jean Border, Marjorie Gal- 
loway Mowry, Jay Willoughby, Nov. 
9 and 10; Betty Fischer, Dec. 12; 
other concerts in February and March. 

St. Louis Institute of Music. 7801 
Bonhome, Clayton, Mo. President: J. 
P. Blake, Jr. Leo Sirota, piano artist 
in residence. Opera department direc- 
tor: Ladislao Vaida. 

Ancient String Instrument En- 
sembles, 6043A Pershing. Conductor 
and manager: Jerome D. Rosen. En- 
gagements in and outside St. Louis. 


Kansas City 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Amalgamating the major Kansas 
City Philharmonic series of 12 Tues- 
day night subscription concerts with 
two opera performances at the end of 
the season has substantially augmented 
the list of season subscribers, accord- 
ing to George Morgulis, manager. 
Philharmonic activities, under the con- 
tinued leadership of Hans Schwieger 
and the recently appointed assistant 
conductor, Hugo Vianello, includes the 
Pretzel Concerts, of popular nature, 


an extended tour, and 20 young 
people’s concerts. 
The Celebrity Concert Series, 


managed by Ruth Seufert are offering 
17 events augmenting the series by 
three concerts. 


Missouri 





Kansas City Philharmonic, 1217 
Walnut Street. Auspices: Kansas 
City Philharmonic Association. Con 
ductor: Hans Schwieger. Assistant 
conductor, Hugo Vianello. Choral 
conductor: William Guthrie. — Presi- 
dent: C. Y. Thomas. Manager: 
George Morgulis. Music Hall, 2,572 
Fourteen Tuesday night events in 


cluding two opera performances. One 
free Katz concert (Arena, 10,500): 
twenty young people’s concerts ; twenty 
sponsored radio programs over thi 
Kansas City Star Radio. station. 
WDAF. Tour in southwest territory 
Subscription series soloists: Hilde 
Gueden, Nov. 6; Hugh Thompson, 
Margo Willauer, Nov. 13; William 
Amagrr Nov. 20; Rudolf’ Firkusny, 
Dec. Tiberius Klausner, (concert 
py ‘of the orchestra) Dec. 11; 


sregor Piatigorsky, Dec. 18; Univer- 
sity of Missouri Chorus, Thomas L. 
Mills, director, Jan. 15; Luboschutz 


and Nemenoff, Jan. 22; 
Purrmann, Jan. 29; 
Feb. 12; Nathan 
Daniel Barenboim, 
concert soloists: 
Peerce, Nov. 3. 


Christine 
Claudio Arrau, 
Milstein, Feb. 19; 

March 5. Katz 
Jean Fenn, and Jan 
Operas: “Il Trova- 
tore”, with Leonard Warren, and 
Herva Nelli. Others to be announced : 
“Carmen” with Mildred Miller, Dor- 
othy Warenskjold, Eugene Conley, 
and others to be announced. March 
14-21; March 16-23. Tour: Hays, 
Kan., two concerts, Nov. 29; Em- 
poria, Kan., Jan. 10, two concerts: 
Columbia, Mo., Jan 16; Manhattan, 
Kan., two concerts. Pretzel Concerts 
dates to be announced. 


Ruth Seufert Celebrity Series, 
1403 Waldheim Bldg. Manager 
Ruth Seufert. Secretary: Martha-Jo 
Seufert. Music Hall, 2,572. George 
London, Oct. 26; The Carabinieri 
3and of Rome, Nov. The Best of 
Steinbeck, Nov. 3; NBE Opera Com 


pany, Nov. 9; Jose and Amparo 
Iturbi, Nov. 14; National Swedish 
Chorus, Nov. 23; Michael Rabin, Dec. 


7; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
11; “Don Giovanni”, Mozart, Jan. 
25. An Evening with Johann Strauss, 


Feb. 8; Boston Pops Orchestra, Ar- 
thur Fiedler, conductor, Feb. 14; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, Feb. 16; 
Festival Quartet; Nikolai Graudan, 
April 13; Alexander  Brailowsky, 
March 8; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
April 5; Blanche Thebom, April 13; 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 
mandy, 


Eugene Or- 
conductor, May 11. 
(Continued on page 288) 
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THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


of KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, 


FOUR-YEAR ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Member: National Association of Schools of Music 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
and 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory, Composition 
and Orchestral Instruments 


SUMMER SEMESTER—June 2 through July 26 
FALL SEMESTER—September 12 through January 


For information write 


Director 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Miami 





By ArtHur TrRoostwykK 


University of Miami 
Auspices: University of 


Symphony. 
Miami. Con- 


ductor: John Bitter. Associate con- 
ductor: Modeste Alloo. Manager: 
Marie Volpe. Dade County Audito- 
rium, 2,500; Miami Beach Audito- 


rium, 3,500. Nine pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; six Young People’s con- 
certs, Dade Auditorium; ten summer 
Pop concerts, Miami Beach Audito- 
rium. Subscription series soloists: 
Andre Kostelanetz, guest conductor, 
Oct. 28 and 29; Leonard Pennario, 
Nov. 18 and 19; Beverly Sills, Dec. 
16 and 17; Raya Garbousova, Jan. 20 
and 21; Howard Hanson, guest con- 
ductor, Feb. 10 and 11; Pierre Mon- 
teux, guest conductor, March 3 and 
4; Isaac Stern, March 24 and 25; 
Jorge Bolet, April 14 and 15; James 
Christian Pfohl, guest conductor, and 
Igor Gorin, May 5 and 6. 

Miami Civic Music Association. 
President: Charles H. Crandon, 60 
N. W. Sixth St. Dade County Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Boris Goldovsky’s 
Opera Theater, Oct. 30; Claramae 
Turner, Nov. 14; Joan Field, Dec. 10; 
3enno eo Jan. 8; Jose 
Greco, Feb. 12; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Feb. 20; National Symphony, March 
12; Brian Sullivan, April 20. 

Opera Guild of Greater Miami. 
Director: Arturo di Filippi, 625 S. W. 
29th Rd. Conductor: Emerson Buck- 
ley. President: Horace F. Cordes. 
Dade Auditorium, 2,500, two perform- 
ances each; Miami Beach Auditorium, 
3,500, one performance each: Gou- 
nod’s “Faust”, Jan. 14, 16 and 19; 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale”, Feb. 18, 
20 and 23. 

Junior Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami. Director: Arturo di Filippi. 
Members understudy Metropolitan and 
City Center singers appearing in ma- 
jor productions. Opera Workshop pro- 
duction, April 28 of “Faust”, for 
Southern Music Educators, Dade 
Auditorium, 2,500. 

Milenoff Concert Association. [Di- 
rector: Georges Milenoff, 251 Palermo 
Ave., Coral Gables. Paris Ballet, 
Nov. 3; Carmen Amaya, Dec. 29; 
Ballet Basques di Biarritz, Jan. 25 and 
26; National Ballet of Canada, 
March 8 and 9. Dade Auditorium. 
Auspices of University of Miami Sym- 
phony: Russian Ballet, Dade Audi- 
torium, March 15 and 16. 

Friends of Chamber Music. Presi- 
dent: Frank S. Eden, 4090 Loquat 
Ave. White Temple Church, 1,200. 
Boccherini Quintet, Nov. 6; Hungar- 
ian Quartet, Dec. 11; Budapest Quar- 
tet, Jan. 12; Vienna Octet, Feb. 13; 
Smetana Quartet, March 13. 

University of Miami Chamber Mu- 
sic Series. Director: John Bitter. 
Beaumont Hall, 500. Concerts and re- 
citals by faculty members and stu- 
dents. University Band, Fred Mc- 
Call, conductor. Concerts on campus 
and tour through Florida. 

Miami Ballet. Director: Thomas 
Armour, 8027 Biscayne Blvd. First 
presentation, Dec. 1. Dade Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Ballet Festival, May 
3, 4 and 5. 

Miami Beach Civic Orchestra. 
Conductor: Barnett Breeskin. 3i- 
monthly concerts at Flamingo Park. 
Four concerts at Miami Beach Audi- 
torium. 

Barry College. Auditorium, 1,000. 
a. Series: Alec Templeton, , 
March 3; Shirlee Emmons and Wil-! 
liam Mel wrath, Feb 


, . 24; sitional iy 
events to be announced. 
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Bayfront Park Community Orches- 
tra. Conductor: Caesar La Monaca, 
740 S.W. 25th Rd. Bayfront Park 
3andshell, 5,000. Two free concerts 
weekly during winter season. Also 
several youth concerts. 

Miami Beach Community Center, 
2100 Washington Ave. Weekly free 
concerts. 

City of Miami Spring Fete. Annual 
festival of music, ballet and other 
events, featuring ‘University of Mi- 
ami Symphony and University Band. 
Also attractions from Latin countries. 
Tentative plans for the 1957 festival 
will expand the annual three-day 
event to two or three weeks. 


Daytona Beach 





By CHarLes HOFMANN 


Civic Music Association, Box 69. 
President: Charles Hofmann. Pea- 
body Auditorium, 2,560. Blanche The- 
bom, Dec. 3; Jacob Lateiner, Jan. 7; 
Men of Song, Jan. 28; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Feb. 22; Goya and Matteo, 
Mar. 9. 

Daytona Beach Symphony Society. 
President : E ileen Butts. Peabody 
Auditorium, 2,560. Sponsors six con- 
certs by the Florida Symphony, Frank 
Miller, conductor. Soloists: Erica 
Morini, Jan. 10; Alfonse Carlo, Feb. 
21; Dorothy Warenskjold, Feb. 28; 
Jorge Bolet, Mar. 15. Special orches- 
tri ul concert, Mar. 21; Gilbert & Sulli- 
van’s “Mikado”, Jan. 24 

Celebrity Attractions. 
Henry de Verner. Peabody Auditor- 
ium, 2,560. “Pajama Game”, Jan. 21- 
23; Louis Armstrong, Feb. 25; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Mar. 14. Other 
attractions to be announced. 


Manager 


Tampa 





By Puit BARNEY 
Tampa Philharmonic, P.0. Box 
10099. Auspices: Tampa _ Philhar- 
monic Association. Conductor: Ly- 
man Wiltse. President: William 
Reece Smith, Jr. Executive Manager : 
Mrs. Ella Zopf Hanson. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,200. Five subscription 
concerts ; two youth concerts; one free 
concert (The “Messiah”, with chor- 
us). Soloists: Walter Cassel, Nov. 
15; young artist winners, Michael 
King flutist, Martha King dramatic 
soprano, Daniel Revenaugh pianist, 
Dec. 12; Sanroma, Feb. 21; Shirlee 
Emmons and William McGrath, April 
25. 

Sun State Opera Federation (aiffi- 
liated with The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild), 2201 Central Ave. President: 
Mrs. Norma Tina Russo. Secretary: 
Miss Catherine Ficcio. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 2,200. “Madama Butterfly”, 
with Licia Albanese, Brian Sullivan, 
John Brownlee (Alfredo Antonini 
conductor), Jan. 25. « 

Tampa Civic Music Association, 
P.O. Box 2854. President: Dudley G. 
Sansbury, Jr. Secretary; Mrs. Robert 


Dade County Auditorium in Miami 





H. Harris. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,200. Boris Goldovsky’s Opera The- 
ater, Nov. 2; Jacob Lateiner, Jan. 9; 
An Evening With Johann Strauss, 
Jan. 26; National Ballet of Canada, 
March 4; National Symphony, March 
11. 


Sociedad Teatral de Tampa, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1045. President: Ivo A. De 
Minicis. Secretary: Dr. Ruben Mor- 
eno. Centro Asturiano Theater, 1,100. 
Paris Ballet of Lycette Darsonval, 
Nov. 1; Corelli Society, Nov. 24. Car- 
men Amaya, Dec. 26. Whittemore 
and Lowe, Feb. 11. 

Tampa Civic Ballet, P. O. Box 
1747. Ballet master: Alpheus Koon. 
President: Sam Zbar. Secretary: 
Mrs. Mateo Pardo. Centro Asturiano 
Theater, 1,100. Performances to be 
announced. 


Jacksonville 





Jacksonville Symphony, 317 
O’Reilly Bldg. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. President: Hugh 
Dowling. George Washington Hotel 
Auditorium, 2,000. Five pairs of 
subscription concerts; one Pop con- 
cert; nine youth concerts. Soloists: 
Blanche Thebom, Nov. 26 and 27; 
Carlos Salzedo, Jan. 28 and 29; Gina 

3achauer, Feb. 11 and 12; Grace 
Castagnetta, March 4 and 5; Joseph 


Szigeti, March 25 and 26. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
~ Fred B. Mohle. Secretary: Mrs. 
J. Beatty Williams, P. O. Box 2580. 


Boris Christoff, Nov. 7; Phyllis Cur- 
tin, Dec. 13; An E vening with Johann 
Strauss, Jan. ee; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Feb. 21; Witold Malcuzynski, 
March 21. 


Sarasota 





By Hans ASTHEIMER 


Florida West Coast Symphony, 
3ox 1107. Conductor: Alexander 
Bloch. President: Mrs. Walter R. 
Thompson. Manager: Jack M. Rori- 
mer. Municipal Auditorium, 1,700; 
Bradenton High School Auditorium, 
1,200. Three pairs of concerts, di- 
vided between Sarasota and Braden- 
ton; three children’s concerts; one 
Pop concert. Soloists: Rose Zoccano, 
Dec. 14 and 15; James Stafford, Feb. 
15 and 16. 

Sarasota Community Concert As- 


sociation, Box 1714. President: Mrs. 
Frederick Nelson Stevenson. Concert 
chairman: Mrs. Frederic Delaute. 


Municipal Auditorium, 1,700. George 
London, January 9; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler, January 23; 
José Greco and his Spanish Dancers, 
February 11; Dorothy Warenskjold, 
March 8; Clifford Curzon, March 19. 
Ringling Museum of Art, Box 1690. 
Director: A. Everett Austin, Jr. 
Asolo Theater (rebuilt), about 400. 
Plans to be announced. 
Sarasota Music Club, 


30x 2447 

















Florida 





President: Mrs. Bernice B. Pond 
Marjorie Langer, Dec. 6; Dr. Ils 
Huebner, Dec. 20; Ruth De Luca and 
pupils, Jan. 17; scholarship students, 


March 7; Bach program, March 21. 


Sarasota Choral Society, 3424 
Old Oak Dr. President: Elizabeth 
Lane. Director: Mrs. Arthur Rohr 
Municipal Auditorium, 1,700. Two 
oratorio concerts, Dec. 16 and Good 
Friday. 


Symphony Chamber Music Society, 
Box 1107; Symphony Rehearsal Hall, 
about 300. Concert by an internation- 
ally known string quartet, details t 
be announced. 


Fort Lauderdale 


By ArTHUR TROOSTWYK 





Fort Lauderdale Symphony, 721 
N. E. Fifth Terr. Conductor: Vasil- 
ios Priakos. Assistant conductor: 
Dominick Cocoa. President: Ken- 
neth C. Oberle. War —— _" Au- 
ditorium, 2,500. Dec. 4, Jan. Feb. 
12, March 12. Six pairs of on 
concerts. Twenty pairs of “In-School” 
concerts. Handel’s “Messiah”, with 
local singers, Fort Lauderdale Sym- 
phony Chorus, Hollywood, Dec. 1, 
Fort Lauderdale, Dec. 9. Seven Pop 
Concerts. Youth orchestra, Jan. 15 
Conductor: Frank Fonda. 

Opera Guild of Fort Lauderdale, 


Inc. President: H. C. Kersten. War 
Memorial Auditorium, 2,500. Per- 
formance of “Faust” by the Opera 


Miami with Metro- 
and Emerson 


Guild of Greater 
politan Opera singers 
Buckley conducting. 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Faustine Lasseter. P. O. Box 
2077. War Memorial Auditorium, 
2,500. Risé Stevens, Nov. 26; Daniel 
Barenboim, Jan. 9; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony with Oscar Shumsky, Feb. 18; 
National Ballet of Canada, March 10. 


Orlando 


Florida Symphony, Suite 153, San 
Juan Hotel, P. O. Box 782. Au- 
spices: Florida Symphony Society, 
Inc. Conductor: Frank Miller, Presi- 
dent: Helen Ryan. Manager: David 
L. Cotton. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,800. Eight subscription concerts, 
Orlando-Winter Park area. Six sub- 
scription concerts Daytona Beach. 
Single subscription concerts in Mt. 
Dora, Cocoa, Gainesville, and Deland. 
Twelve Youth Concerts playing to a 
total of over 28,000 public school chil- 
dren in seven Central Florida’ coun- 
ties. Two opera, two ballet, three 
chamber-music performances. A _ to- 
tal of 37 concerts in January, Febru- 
ary and March. Guest artists. 

Florida Symphony School, conduc- 
ted by the Florida Symphony So- 
ciety under the auspices of Orange 
County School System and the Senti- 
nel-Star Newspapers, offers free 
string classes and student orchestra 
rehearsals for any Central Florida 
public school children. 








Vienna.—The new Salzburg festival 
house, now under construction, cannot 
be finished before 1960, it was an- 
nounced here. Situated on the foot of 
the Moenchs Berg, the house will hold 

2,400 people and has been planned by 
architect Clemens Holzmeister, with 
W. Unruh of Berlin designing the 
stage. 
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Denver 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 





The new City Auditorium is ready 
for this season’s concerts with com- 
fortable seats and excellent acoustics. 
In addition to its 20-week series the 
Denver Symphony will present the 
Zerlin Philharmonic on Nov. 4. A 
newly organized group is Opera Studio 
57. 

Denver Symphony, 310 Mercantile 
Bldg. Auspices: Denver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
President: Joseph Ross. Manager: 
Helen Black. City Auditorium, 2,381. 
Twenty subscription concerts; four 
Family Concerts; 19 Youth Concerts ; 
twenty sponsored broadcast concerts ; 





Red Rocks Amphitheater near Denver 


regional tours. Subscription series 
soloists: Jose Iturbi, Nov. 20; Michael 
Rabin, Nov. 27; Guiomar Novaes, 
Dec. 4; Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du 
Christ”, Thomas Scherman, guest 
conductor, with Martial Singher, and 
University of Colorado Choir, Charles 
Byers, director; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 8; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 22; Henri 
Aubert, Jan. 29; Marie Tallchief and 
Andre Eglevsky, Feb. 5; Berl Senof- 
sky, Feb. 12; Andre Kostelanetz, 
guest conductor, Feb. 19; Eileen Far- 
rell, March 5; Maria Tipo, March 
12; Jennie Tourel, March 26; Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”, University ‘of Col- 
orado Chorus, Bertram Coffin, direc- 
tor, St. John’s Cathedral Boy’s Chair. 
David Pew, director, and soloists, 
April. 9. 

Red Rocks Music Festival Series, 
Red Rocks Theater, 8,000, July and 
August. 

Witherspoon-Grimes Enterprises, 
Inc., 519 17th St. President: Mrs. Her- 
bert Witherspoon. City Auditorium, 
2,381. Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, Oct. 9; 
Gaelic Singers, Nov. 28; George Lon- 
don, Jan. 21; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Feb. 25; Ballet Basque de Biarritz, 
March 21. 

Oberfelder Concerts. Manager: 
Hazel Oberfelder. To be announced. 

Greater Denver Opera Associa- 
tion, 275 Josephine St. Conductor: 
Walter Herbert. Guest conductor: 
Rudolph Fetsch. President: Paul 
Spencer. City Auditorium, 2,381. “La 
Boheme”, Nov. 23-24; “Die Fleder- 
maus”, Jan. 11-12; “The Barber of 
Seville”, March 1-2; “Faust”, April 
26-27. John Newfield, stage director 
and designer. Guest artists from 
Metropolitan Opera and N. Y. City 
Center Opera, local soloists and chorus. 

Denver Chamber Music Society, 
310 Mercantile Bldg. Auspices : Denver 
Symphony Guild. Director: Harold 
Whippler. President: Dr. Gerald M. 
Frumess. Phipps Auditorium, 970. 
Members of Denver Symphony in 
chamber music concerts, Oct. 26, Dec. 
7, Feb. 1, April 5. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 901 
Sherman St. Manager: Richard Sears. 
Bonfils Memorial Theater, 550. Juil- 


February, 1957 


lard Quartet, Nov. 7; Parrenin 
Quartet, Nov. 26; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 
18; Smetana Quartet, Feb. 13; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, March 9. 

Lamont School of Music of Uni- 
versity of Denver, 900 Grant St. 
Director: Roger D. Fee. University 
Choir, Daniel Moe, director; Madri- 
gal Singers, Roger Fee, director; 
University Orchestra, Earl Schumann, 
conductor; University Concert Band, 
Lowell Little, conductor. 

Opera Studio ‘57, 950 Broadway. 
Directors: John Newfield and Ru- 
dolph Fetsch ; forty singers. Mozart’s 
“Impresario” and Suppe’s “Beautiful 
Galatea”, Civic Theater, Dec. 5. Inter- 
state tours. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Bldg. Conductor: Henry E. 
Sachs. City Park, 5,000. Nightly con- 


A. R. Rigg 


certs for 6 weeks, beginning July 4. 

Denver Civic Music, City and 
County Bldg. Music Coordinator, 
Robert Smith. Denver Municipal Or- 
chestra, conductor, Byron Darnell; 
Denver Civic Symphonic Band, con- 
ductor, Roland S. Roberts; five Muni- 
cipal mixed choruses in MHandel’s 

“Messiah”, Dec. 16 and spring Music 

Week concerts. 

Business Men's Symphony. C onduc- 
tor: Antonia Brico. Phipps Auditor- 
ium, 970. Four concerts. 

Society of Colorado Composers, 
125. Pennsylvania St. President: 
Ricarda Mooney. Monthly programs 


of members’ original campositions. 


Denver Allied Arts, Schleier Gal- 
lery, 1355 Acoma St. Moments Musi- 
cal, ’chamber-music concerts. 

Denver Musicians Society. Presi- 
dent: Ricarda Mooney. Year’s pro- 
gram, Development of Music, from 
ancient instruments to modern. Spe- 
cial programs, Christmas music at 
Union Station; Junior Musicals. 


Colorado Springs 


By Max LANNER 





Colorado Springs Symphony. Au- 
spices: Colorado Springs Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. President: Stanford Goss, 
1923 N. Franklin. High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,450. Five subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Rev. Arthur B. 
Patterson, Nov. 29; William Masselos, 
Jan. 24; Mischa Mischakoff, April 4. 

Hampton Celebrated Attractions. 
Manager: Gretchen Hampton, Antlers 
Hotel. High School Auditorium, 1,450. 
Fujiwara Opera Sar. Oct. 2; 
Jose Iturbi, Nov. 21; Tamara Touma- 
nova, Dec. 5; Singing Boys of Nor- 
way, Jan. 15; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Feb. 26; Eleanor Steber, May 6. 

Colorado Coll Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Max Lanner. Win- 
ter concert series. Perkins Hall, 400; 
Shove Chapel, 1,200. Eight free 
monthly concerts by faculty and com- 
munity artists, students, and the Col- 
orado College Chorus. Summer con- 


cert series. Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, 450. Four subscription 
concerts by faculty artists, student 
orchestra and chorus. 

Theatre Singers. President: 
George Garriques, 2019 E. Van 
Buren. Director: Edalyn Bledsoe 
Burger, 115 N. Wahsatch Ave. Col- 
orado Springs Fine Arts Center, .450 
Operas in English. 


Pueblo 


By Ropney TowNLey 

Pueblo College has two new in- 
structors on its music staff this year. 
They are Roger Hodson, teaching 
voice and directing the opera work- 
shop and choirs, and Wayne Clark, 
in charge of bands and wind instru- 
ment instruction. 

Pueblo College. Director, music de- 
partment: Rodney Townley. College 
Auditoriums. Band concert, Nov. 21; 
Student recital, Jan. 18; Roger Hod- 
son and Ray Byham, Feb. 8; Choral 
oe, Feb. 22; Student recital, May 
’ P 

Pueblo Community Chorus.  Aus- 
pices: Pueblo College. Director: Roger 
Hodson. College Auditoriums. “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 9; Mozart “Requiem”, 
May. Both performances will include 
he college choir and the community 
chorus. 

Pueblo College Opera Workshop. 
“Marriage by Lantern Light”, by 
Offenbach, Dec. 7; two one-act operas, 
May 6. 

Pueblo Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
Pueblo Civic Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Walter Eisenberg. Presi- 
dent: Scott Gale. Memorial Hall, 
2,000. Five regular concerts: Arthur 





Arkansas 


Little Rock 


By Nett CotnamM 





The newly organized Little Rock 
Philharmonic, sponsored by the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce and the 
Little Rock Philharmonic Association 
will be directed this year by Robert 
C. Rudolf, formerly of Sheridan, 
Wyo. Mr. Rudolf came to Little 
Rock last March and has organized a 
67-member orchestra, which has ap- 
peared on television and in one con- 
cert at Robinson Auditorium. The 
subscription season starts Oct. 30 and 
concludes May 15, at which time the 
orchestra will present “Aida” in co- 
operation with the Arkansas Choral 
Society. Mr. Rudolf was founder and 
conductor of the Inter-City Symphony 
at Sheridan, Wyo. and has conducted 
in Seattle, at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Little Rock Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Association. President: Dr. 
Joseph Norton. Robinson Auditorium 
3,000. Conductor: Robert C. Rudolf. 
Sponsor: Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce Cultural Affairs Commit- 
tee, A. Walton Litz, chairman. Four 
subscription concerts. Seven concerts 
for Foundation of Associated Colleges. 
Extra performance with Arkansas 
Choral Society of the “Messiah”, Dec. 
9 


Community Concert Series. Presi- 
dent: James H. Penick, Robinson Au- 
ditorium, 3,000. NBC Opera, Oct. 
26; Isaac Stern, Dec. 5; Cesare Siepi, 
Jan. 28; Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. 
7; National Symphony, Seymour Lip- 
kin, soloist, March 19. 

University Concert Society. Presi- 
dent: Sam Cottrell. Woman's City 
Club, 150. Albert Tipton and Mary 
Norris Tipton, Sept. 28; Barbara Ste- 
venson and Mary Head, Nov. 13; La- 
Salle String Quartet, University of 


Colorado 


B. Patterson, William 
Mischa Mischakoff. 

Mayre Olin Series. Manager 
Mayre Olin. Memorial Hall, 2,000 
Fujiwara Opera Company, Oct. 3; 
James Melton and Barbara Meister 
Oct. 25; Ballet, Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Jan. 19; Grant Johannesen, Feb 
19; Eleanor Steber, May 3. 


Grand Junction 


By Harry HAMMER 


Mesa County Community Concerts 
Association, 1220 Main St. President : 
William Ratekin. General chairman: 
Mrs. Mark Schmidt. Secretary: Mrs 
L. C. Nowland. Publicity chairman 
Lowell Hilpert. Grand Junction Hig h 
School a. 1,600. Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. ; Paul Badura- Skox la, 
Nov. 28; Pallet rR de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 20; Roger Wagner “Chorael, 
March 28 

Mesa College Civic Symphony, 
1120 North Ave. Conductor: Harry 
Hammer. Grand Junction High School 
Auditorium, 1,600. Three regular con 
certs. Soloists : Sergio Perticaroli, 
Joyce Flissler, Joan Shiolas, Richard 
Taylor 

Octavo Singers, 630 \\. Mesa 
Ave. Director: Fred Peterson. June 
29; Aug. 24; Highlights from opera 
Nov. 15 and 16 

Mesa College, Director, music de 
partment: Harry Hammer. College 
Auditorium, 1,200 ee and faculty 
recitals, College Ma Singers 





Masselos, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8; Wood 
wind Quintet, Louisiana State Uni 
versity faculty members, March 23 





Combine your Vacation in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


with work toward your 
B.A. or M.A, at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 10 


. 
MAX LANNER, Pianist, Director of 
Music Department 


MARTIN HERMAN, Musicology 
EARL JUHAS, Music Education 
CHARLES WARNER, Voice, Chorus 


VISITING ARTIST TEACHERS 


JOSEPH KNITZER, Violinist 
PAUL DOKTOR, Violist 
GEORGES MIQUELLE, Cellist and 
Conductor 
« 
Chamber music classes 


Student orchestra and chorus 
MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERTS 
HANYA HOLM School of Dance 


For further information, address 
Director of bong 4 Session 
Colorado College, Dept. F 
Colorado Springs, Calorado 
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Larry Gordon 


New York Town Hall 


, By Jean Evans 


American Chamber Orchestra, 113 
W. 57th St. Conductor: Robert 
Scholz. Manager: The Friedberg 
Management. Town Hall, 1,500. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 13; Leontyne Price and 
Helen Kwalwasser, Jan. 22; Walter 
Hautzig, March 19. 

American Concert Choir and 
American Concert Orchestra, 250 W. 
57th St. Musical director and con- 


ductor: Margaret Hillis. Manager : 
Herbert Barrett. Town Hall, 1,500. 
Four concerts. Soloists: Marjorie 


Wellock, Florence Kopleff, Walter 
Carringer, Michael Therry, Frank 
Guarrera, Dec. 10; Cleo Fry, Betty 
Allen, William O’Leary, Michael 
Therry, Nicola Moscona, Jan. 14; 
Ellen Faull, Gloria Sylvia, Grant Wil- 
liams, Mack Harrell, Feb. 15; Blake 
Stern, Kenneth Smith, Adele Addison, 
Florence Kopleff, Richard Verrau, 
Donald Gramm, Albert Fuller, April 
26. 

American Opera Society, 250 W. 
57th St Conductor: Arnold U. 
Gamson. Manager: Herbert Barrett. 
Town Hall, 1,500. Four concerts. 
Soloists: Cesare Siepi, Leontyne 
Price, Donald Gramm, Russell Ober- 
lin, Florence Kopleff, Louis Sgarro, 
Oct. 9; Inge Borkh, Fernando Cor- 
ena, Paul Schoeffler, Sarah Fleming, 
John Vickers, Nov. 20; Eileen Farrell, 
Albert DaCosta, Martha Lipton, 
Miroslav Cangalovic, Emilia Cundari, 
Dec. 19; Martial Singher and others 
to be announced, Feb. 26. 

American Symphony of New York. 
Conductor: Enrico Leide. Hunter 
College Assembly Hall, 2,200. Oct. 
19, Nov. 16; Dec. 14; Jan. 25; Feb. 
14, March 15, April 19. 

Bach Aria Group. Director: Wil- 
liam H. Scheide. Conductor: Frank 
Brieff. Management: Herbert Barrett, 
250 W. 57th St. Town Hall, 1,500. 
Three cencerts: Dec. 5; Jan. 16; Feb. 
13. 

Boston Symphony, Symphony Hall, 
Boston 15. Conductor: Charles Munch. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Car- 
negie Hall, 2,700. Five Wednesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon pairs: 
Nov. 14 and 17; Dec. 12 and 15; Jan. 
9 — 12; Feb. 6 and 9; March 20 and 


em Music Circle, 145 W. 
55th St. Carnegie Recital Hall, 299. 
Oct. 7, Dec. 9; Feb. 10, April 7 

Concert Society of New York, 205 
W. 57th St. Manager: Colbert-La- 
Berge, 105 W. 55th St. Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, 299. Herman Prey, Nov. 
4; Hungarian Quartet, John Wummer 
and Paul Ulanowsky, Nov. 25; Roco- 
co Ensemble, Dec. 16; Albeneri Trio, 
Jan. 6; Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 20; 
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New York City and Vicinity 





Smetana Quartet and Paul Doktor, 
Feb. 3; Vienna Octet, Feb. 24; 
March 10, to be announced. 

Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St. 
Frick Collection Music Room. Buda- 
pest Quartet, Nov. 25; Hilde Gueden, 
Dec. 2; Jacob Lateiner, Dec. 9; Vienna 
ae Jan. 13; Fernando Valenti, Jan. 

; Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 27; ; Quartetto 
ne Feb. 3; L uboshutz and Nem- 
enoff, Feb. 10; Gina Bachauer, Feb. 
17; Quartetto Italiano, Feb. 24; Alma 
Trio, March 3; Clifford Curzon, 
March 10. 


Great Neck Community Concerts. 
President: Mrs. Edwin Redlich, 26 
Old Colony Lane. High School, 913. 
Leon Fleisher, Oct. 22; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 26; Original Don 
Cossacks, Feb. 6; Frances Magnes, 
March 7. 

Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
President: Mrs. Arthur B. Foye. 
Chairman of music: Mrs. Peter Bon- 
gert. Grand Ballroom, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, 1,200. Ernest and Miles 
Mauney and Elena Nikolaidi, Nov. 9; 
Men of Song and Natalie Ryshna, 
Dec. 19; Lisa della Casa and Nicanor 
Zabeleta, Feb. 15; soloists for fourth 
annual breakfast to be announced; 
Lorenz Alvary and Zvi Zeitlin, April 
‘ 

Hunter College, 695 Park Ave. 
Concert director: Benno Lee. Rudolf 
Serkin, Oct. 20; Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Oct. 27; Clifford Curzon, 
Nov. 10; Jussi Bjoerling, Nov. 24; 
Societa Corelli, Dec. 1; Irmgard 
Seefried, Dec. 7; Solomon, Jan. 12; 
Erica Morini, Jan. 26; Quartetto 
Italiano, Feb. 2; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
23; Zino Francescatti, March 9; 
Nathan Milstein, March 30. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University Chamber Music 
Series, Broadway and 116th St. Pro- 
gram Co-ordinator: William J. 
Mitchell, Dept. of Music. McMillin 
Theater, 1,266. Robert Masters 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 24; Suzanne 
Bloch and assisting artists, Nov. 14; 
Roman Totenberg and _ Claude 
Frank, Dec. 12; Rococo Ensemble, 
Jan. 9; Vienna Octet, Jan. 30; Juil- 
liard Quartet, Feb. 20; Smetana 
Quartet, March 6; Quartetto Italiano, 
April 3. 

Knickerbocker Chamber Players, 
201 W. 54th St. Director: George 
Koutzen. Town Hall, 1,500. Nov. 15, 
Dec. 30, Jan. 17, Feb. 12, March 14. 

Little Orchestra Society, 35 WV. 
53rd St. Conductor: Thomas Scher- 
man. General Manager: Thea Dispek- 
er. Associate Manager: William 
Weissel. Town Hall, 1,500. Eight con- 
certs. Soloists: Pilar Lorengar, Mar- 
tial Singher, Mignon Dunn and Davis 
Cunningham, Oct. 15; Dietrich Fisch- 
er-Dieskau, Nov. 5; Nicole Henriot, 
Nov. 26; Eileen Farrell and Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Jan. 7; Gerald and Wil- 
fred Beal and Robert Nagel, Jan. 21; 
Pierre Monteux, guest conductor, and 
Vera Franceschi, Feb. 4; Peggy 
Wood and Jan Tomasow, Feb. 25; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Teresa Stich-Randall 
and Pierrette Alarie, March 18. Spe- 
cial Christmas performance, Dec. 21. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Series, 5th Ave. and 82nd St. Man- 
ager: William Kolodney. Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 708. Song 
series: Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 
3; Marian Anderson, Feb. 1; George 
London, Feb. 15; Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 


24. Young Pianist Series: Leon 


Fleisher, Nov. 2; Glenn Gould, Nov. 
16; Byron Janis, Jan. 4; Lilian Kallir, 


Jan. 25; Gary Graffman, March 1: 


Jacob Lateiner, March 15. Vocal and 
semis gg bg Bach Aria 
Group, Jan. 11; New | ate Pro Musi- 
ca Antiqua, Mi: arch 8 ; Cantata Singers, 
March 21. American Opera Society 
Previews: Oct. 7, Nov. 18, Dec. 16, 
Feb. 23. Budapest String Quartet: 
Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 14. Quartetto 
Italiano: Jan. 17, Jan. 31; April 4. 
Chamber Music Groups: Quintetto 
Boccherini, Nov. 9; Festival Quartet, 
Jan. 10; Vienna Octet, Feb. 21; 
Smetana Quartet, March 29. Violin 
Sonata Series: Isaac Stern, Nov. 8; 
Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 14; Nathan Mil- 
stein, April 11. 

Metropclitan Opera, Broadway 
and 39th St. General Manager: 
Rudolf Bing. Six to seven perform- 
ances per week, October to April, 
annual tour and performances in 
Philadelphia and other nearby cities. 

Musicians’ Guild. Manager : 
Katherine Freedman, 180 W. 58th St. 
Kaufmann Concert Hall, 850. Dec. 10, 
Jan. 7, Feb. 11, March 11. 


National Association for Ameri- 
can Composers and Conductors, Inc., 
15 W. 67th St. Founder: Dr. Henry 
Hadley. President: - Creston. 
Town Hall, 1,500. Nov. 17; Dec. 15; 
Feb. 14 (in cooperation gt Music 
Performance Trust Fund and 
ASCAP, Howard Mitchell conduct- 
ing Symphony of the Air, Carnegie 
Hall) ; March 17. 

National Orchestral Association, 
119 W. 57th St. Musical director: 
Leon Barzin (on sabbatical leave). 
Guest conductors: Hugo  Fiorato, 
Nov. 27; John Barnett, Jan. 22; 
Newell Jenkins, March 19; Joseph 
Hawthorne, April 23. Executive 
Secretary: Barnett Byman. Carnegie 


Hall, 2,700. 


, Oratorio Society of New York, 
113 W. 57th St. Musical director: 
William Strickland. Manager: Albion 
Adams. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. Three 
concerts: Dec. 14, March 1, April 11 
(Temple Emanu-E]). 

People's Symphony Concerts, 32 
Union Square. Manager: Joseph 
Mann. Washington Irving © High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Artists’ re- 
citals: Artur Balsam, Oct. 6; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 5; Leonard Rose, 
Feb. 16; Elena Nikolaidi, March 9; 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua, 
March 23, Rudolf Firkusny, April 13. 
Chamber Music Series: Parrenin 
Quartet, Nov. 3; Hungarian Quartet, 
Dec. 1; Budapest Quartet, Dec. 15; 
Kroll Quartet, Jan. 19; Smetana 
Quartet, March 30; Quartetto Italiano, 
April 6. Chamber Festival: Quintetto 
3occherini, Oct. 27; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Saidenberg Little Symphony, 
Feb. 2; Vienna Octet, Feb. 23; Ameri- 
can Chamber Orchestra, March 16. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gir- 
ard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Musical director: Eugene yom b 
Manager : a L. Engle. Carnegie 
Hall, 2,700. Oct. Guiomar Novaes, 
Oct. 30; Gregor Dm Nov 20; 
Dec. 11; “rn Ansermet, guest con- 
ductor, Jan. 1 ; Pierre Monteux, guest 
conductor, Jan. 15; Solomon, Feb. 5 
Verdi Requiem, Feb. 19; Isaac Stern, 
March 12; Alexander Brailowsky, 
April 2. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York, 113 W. 57th St. Musical 
director: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Guest 
conductors: Leonard Bernstein, Paul 
Paray and Bruno Walter. Conductor 
for Young Peoples Concerts: Wilfrid 
Pelletier. Four special non-subscrip- 
tion concerts. Conductor: Andre Kos- 
telanetz. Manager: Bruno Zirato. As- 


sistant manager: George E. Judd, Jr 
Carnegie Hall, 2,700. Series of four 
teen alternating T hursday evening con 
certs; fourteen alternating Friday 
afternoons; fourteen alternating Sun 
day afternoons; eight alternating 
Saturday evenings. Five Saturday 
morning young people’s concerts. 

Philharmonic Symphony of West- 
chester, Inc., 8 E. Prospect Ave., 
Mount Vernon. Conductor: Franc 
Autori. President: Harold L. Drim 
mer. Executive secretary: Mrs. Doris 
F. Roos. Wood Auditorium, 1,857 
Soloists: Joseph Fuchs, Oct. 20: 
Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky, 
Dec. 8; Moura Lympany, Jan. 26: 
Mischa Elman, March 16;  scholar- 
ship contest finalists, May 11. 

Queens College of the City of 
New York, Flushing 67. President: 
John J. Theobald. Provost: Thom. 
\V. Garvey. Chairman, Department of 
Music: John E. Castellini. Oct. 17; 
Eric Friedman, Oct. 19; Paul Harel- 
son, Oct. 26; Faculty concert, Nov. 9; 
Nov. 16; Nov. 20; Nov. 21; Feliz 
Salzer, Nov. 28; orchestra with John 
Corigliano, Nov. 30 and Dec. 1; Dec. 
4+; Band concert, Dec. 11; Dec. 14, 15, 
18, 21 and 23; Jan. 2, 4 ‘and 8. 

Queens Symphony, P. O. Box 295, 
Jackson Heights 72, N. Y. Conductor: 
David Katz. Manager: Jeanne Dale. 
Concerts in Jackson Heights, Forest 
Hills, Rego Park. Soloists: Stuart 
Fastofsky, Nov. 29 and Dec. 15; Pop 
concert with Jan August, Feb. 2; Mil- 
ton Moskowitz and Kenneth Gordon, 
March 27 and 30; Children’s concert 
with Milt Okun, April 14; Eleanor 
Lausch and Westchester Interracial 
Chorus and Queens Community 
Chorus, May 4. 

Saidenberg Little Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Daniel Saidenberg. Kaufmann 
Auditorium, Lexington Ave. and 92nd 
St. Soloists : Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Oct. 13 and 27; New York Woodwind 
Quintet, Nov. 10; Leslie Chabay, Nov. 
24; Jennie Tourel, Dec. 8. 

Stadium Concerts, 50 W. 57th St. 
Chairman: Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer. Soloists in 1956: Marian 
Anderson, Mischa Elman, Stell An- 
derson, Brenda Lewis and Martha 
Lipton, Harold Cone, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo with Alicia Alonso, 
Harry 3elafonte, Erica Morini, 
William Warfield, Leontyne Price and 
Earl Wild, Marilyn Dubow and Joel 
Rosen, Luben Vichey, Zino France- 
scatti, Alexander Uninsky, Leonard 
Warren, Louis Hunt, Nicola Moscona 
and Rosalind Nadell, Henri Deering, 
Eileen Farrell, Beverly Sills, Richard 
Tucker Maria Tallchief, Andre Eglev- 
sky, Louis Armstrong, Dave Brubeck, 
Samuel Lipman, Michael Rosenker, 
Paige Brook, Dorothy Sarnoff, Martha 
Wright, Robert Rounseville, Conrad 
Thibault, Tossy Spivakovsky, Aldo 
Parisot, Annamary Dickey, Claramae 
Turner, William Tabbert, Jack Rus- 
sell and the Crane Calder Chorus. 

Conductors: Pierre Monteux, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, Howard Mitchell, 
Thomas Scherman, Alexander 
Smallens, Franz Allers, Alfredo An- 
tonini, Ivan Boutnikoff, Salvatore 
Dell’ Isola, Milton Rosenstock, Wil- 
liam Strickland, and Julius Rudel. 

1957 season: June 24 to Aug. 3. 

Symphony of the Air, Carnegie 
Hall, 7th Ave. and 57th St. Admini- 
strative director : Jerome Toobin. Car- 
negie Hall, 2,700. Series of six con- 
certs. Conductors : Leopold Stokowski, 
Oct. 14; Josef Krips, Dec. 18; Igor 
Markevitch, Jan. 4; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Jan. 23 and 27; Georg 
Solti, April 11. Also Joey Alfidi, con- 
ductor, Nov. 18; Daniel Barenboim, 
piano soloist, and Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, Jan. 20. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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By Berna BERGHOLTZ 


Buffalo Philharmonic, The Circle. 
Auspices: Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Society. Conductor and music 
director: Josef Krips. Associate con- 


ductor: Willis Page. President: Rob- 
ert I. Millonzi. Manager: Ramsi P. 
Tick. Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939. 


Twelve pairs of Sunday afternoon and 
Tuesday evening concerts; 20 Pop 
concerts; 20 out-of-town concerts. 
Fall Ly Maritime Provinces of 
Canada (first orchestra to tour these 
provinces), first half of November. 
Guest conductor: Pierre Monteux, 
Dec. 16 and 18. Soloists: Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Nov. 18 and 20; Clif- 
ford Curzon, Dec. 2 and 4; Jean 
Casadesus, Jan. 13 and 15; Hilde 
Gueden, Jan. 27 and 29; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Feb. 3 and 5; Claudio Arrau, 
March 3 and 5; Isaac Stern, March 17 
and 19. Special concert: Rochester 
Philharmonic, Erich Leinsdorf, con- 
ductor, afternoon and evening, Feb. 
24. Special performance: All French 
program, Pierre Monteux, conductor, 
Dec. 16 and 18; Verdi’s “Aida”, con- 
cert performance, Metropolitan Opera 
cast—Robert Merrill, Herva Nelli, 


Kurt Baum, Nell Rankin, Georgio 
Tozzi—and chorus, Feb. 17 and 19. 
Extra performances: “The Merry 


Widow” and “Revenge”, Chicago 
Opera Ballet of Ruth Page, Nov. 30; 
Handel’s “Messiah”, with the Buff: lo 
Schola Cantorum and soloists, Dec. 


21. 


Zorah Berry Concerts, 32 Court 
St. Manager: Mrs. Zorah B. Berry. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939. Series 
concerts: Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
Oct. 30; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 
26; Vienna Philharmonic, Andre 
Cluytens, conductor, Nov. 26; Jussi 
3joerling, Dec. 5; De Paur Opera 
Gala, Jan. 8; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Feb. 12; The Ballet Theater, March 
18; New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor, April 12. Extra attractions: Man 
tovani and his New Music, Oct. 6; 
“Madame Butterfly’, NBC Opera 
Company Dec. 2; Paul Gregory pro- 
duction, date to be announced. 


Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 511 
City Hall, Auspices: Commissioner 
John A. Ulinski, Buffalo Depa: tment 
of Parks. Conductor: Jan Wolanek. 
Manager: Francis L.. Martin. Thirty 
summer outdoor concerts: Twenty- 
two “Concerts-under-the-stars”, three 
weekly, July.and August, (eight co- 
sponsored by the Albright Art Gal- 
lery; one by the Music Performance 
Fund of the Buffalo Musicians Asso- 
ciation) ; eight Sunday afternoon con- 
certs for children, at Zoo Gardens in 
Delaware Park, July and August. 
Soloists: 96 resident and out-of-town 
artists. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Division 
of Music, Humboldt Park. Manager: 
Mrs. Una M. Leeming. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Mary Seaton Room, 800. 
Albeneri Trio, Nov. 5; Hungarian 
Quartet, Dec. 3; Vienna Octet, Jan. 
14; Quartetto Italiano, Feb. 4; Buda- 
pest Quartet, March 11. Extra con- 
cert: Andres Segovia, April 15. 

Buffalo Symphonette, 14 Chelten- 
ham Dr. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Chamber music concerts stressing 
rarely heard works: Buffalo Museum 
of Science,.Dec. 30; Civic Music As- 
sociation, Orchard Park, New York, 
Jan. 10; other concerts to be an- 
nounced. 


Chromatic Club, 702 


Blvd. President: Mrs. 
singer, Artist recital 


Parkhurst 
Edward Mes- 


: Judy Burganger, 


February, 1957 


Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seaton 
Room, Oct. 22. Monthly active mem- 
her recitals ; Junior and Intermediate 
member recitals. 


Albright Art Gallery, 1285 Elm- 
wood Ave. Auspices: Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy. Director: Gordon 
Mackintosh Smith. Recital series: 
3etty Allen, Nov. 4; Gordon Manley, 
Nov. 11; other recitals to follow. 


University of Buffalo, Music De- 
partment. Director: Cameron Baird. 
Budapest Quartet, Sept. 21, 22, 24, 25 
27, Faculty ae: Harry S. Taub, 
Allen Giles, Oct. 25; Pamela Gearhart, 
Livingston natal § Allen Sigel, and 
instrumental ensemble, Nov. 27; other 
recitals to follow. 


Community Music School, 325 
Summer St. Director: Dorothy Hebb. 
Spring concert, Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Mary Seaton Room; 800. Monthly 
student recitals. 


Grosvenor Library, 383 Franklin 
St. Auspices: Friends of the Music 
Division of the Library. Recitals: 
Andries Roodenburg, Squire Haskin, 
Oct. 22 and 29; other recitals to 
follow. 


Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 


boldt Park. Music Division Head: 
Mrs. Fred Ressel. “Twilight Music 
Hour” recitals for children, second 


and fourth Sunday 
vember through April: Poulenc’s 
“Story of Babar”, with Mrs. Wilbur 
dD. Canady and Toni Drake, Nov. 11; 

“Symphonic Music Explained”, week- 
ly lectures by Richard Seibold. 

Music Forum for Piano Teachers, 
269 Parkwood Ave., Kenmore. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Leola Bork Erftenbeck. 
Recital: Katherine Bacon, Capen Hall, 
University of Buffalo, Nov. 11, fol- 
lowed by master class, Nov. 12; 
monthly lecture recitals. 


Utica 


By Epna Cor 


afternoons, No- 





Utica Civic Orchestra, 263 Genesee | 


St. Auspices Civic Musical Society. 
Conductor: Edgar J. Alderwick. Presi- 
dent: Rocco A. Lopardo. 
ditorium, 1,000. Four subscription con- 
certs. Soloists, Carol Friedel, and Jon 
Karl Magendanz, Nov. 13; 
Knitzer, Jan. 22; Phyllis Kraeuter, 
March 19; James Wolfe, May 7. 


Great Artists Series, 259 Genesee 


St. Manager: Roland Chesley. Stan- 
ley Theater, 2,900. Jerome Hines, 


Oct. 3; Chicago Opera 3allet, Dec. 
5; De Paur og Gala, Jan. 7; Daniel 
Barenboim, Feb. . Singing 3oys and 
Men of Norway, Moe 13. New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, April 10. 


Chamber Music Society. P resident : 


John Stern. Grace Church Auditorium; | 


500. Four 


announced. 


Hamilton College Choir. Director: 
Tohn Lowe Baldwin Jr. Concerts in 
New York with Hunter College Choir ; 
appearances in Utica and Central New 


York. 


quartet bookings to be 


Troy 





Rensselaer Polytechnic Field 
House, 7,000. Carabinieri Band of 
Rome, Vienna Philharmonic, N.B.C 


Boston 
Sym- 


Opera 
Pops 
phony. 


“Madama _ Butterfly”, 
Orchestra and Boston 


Proctor Au- | 


Joseph | 


Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral 
Society. Conductor Hans Lange. Chor- 
al director : 
Hugh Gray. St. 
He 


tra 
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By ALFRED Moranc 


Ruth Wilson. President: 
Francis Auditorium. 
len M. Derbyshire, Nov. 


and choral group, Dec. 15; Claudio 
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CAROLINE BEESON FRY — VOICE : 


Two Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. 


SUMMER SESSION AT WHITE PLAINS STUDIO 
JUNE 17—JULY 26 


Intensive Voice Study — Teachers’ Class — Repertoire Class 


Opera Class 
Song Interpretation Class 


Arrau, Feb. 
24. 


John Hiersoux. 
30; orchestral concert, Dec. 13; new 
composition by 


3 4 orches- Nov. 


Performance at end of session 
Write for full information—2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS 


Flisser, March 


9; I yyce 


Rio Grande Symphony. Conductor 
Percy Grainger, Oct 


Lawrence Powell 


Community Concert Association. 
Bidu Sayao, Oct. 27; Paris Ballet 
ll; Duo di Roma, Feb. 20; Jim 


Hawthorne, Nov. 21 


Y.—872 Carnegie Hall, New York 


under 
Guest Teachers 
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MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


teacher of singing 


333 CENTRAL PARK WEST, 


N. Y. C. AC 2-7573 








‘(MARTINO 


Teacher of many successful singers 


including at present, MORLEY MER- 
EDITH, Baritone, (Mgt. Nat'l Artists 


F 
R 
E 
D 
Oo 


Faculty: New School of Music 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Information call— 
Pennypacker 5-0992 


Complimentary copy of Mr. 


Corp) REBECCA | RADCLIFFE, | cated upon request. 
Dramatic Soprano (Mat National New York Studio: 
Artists Corp.) MU EL SMITH, 260 West End Ave. 
Leading Mezzo-Soprano, Covent New York 23, N. Y. 


Garden, London. 








Telephone: EN 2-7514 





EMANUEL BALABAN 


Conductor — Accompanist — Voice Coach 


Metropolitan Opera Singers—Concert Stars 
Outstanding Debut Recitalists 


New York City Opera Co., Juilliard School of Music, 


Tanglewood-Berkshire Music Center 
675 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY—ACademy 2-5216 
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: MARGOLIS 


Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: 


HINES * MADEIRA . 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


PECHNER « HAWKINS 
Phone CO, 5-9155 











: CUSUMANG 


ware ae * Aosempes nist 
Stediee 245 aw ay Parag N.Y. 23 © TR Renerfare 


Current accompanist to 
SALVATORE BACCALONI and 
other leading artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


AVAILABLE: Concerts-Recitals 
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Brooklyn 





Brooklyn Academy of Music (a 
division of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences), 30 Lafayette Ave. 
Director: Julius Bloom. Opera House 
2,207; Music Hall, 1,208; Chamber 
Hall, 385. Major Concert Series: 
Cesare Siepi, Oct. 23; Carabinieri 
Band of Rome, Nov. 20; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Dec. 11; Isaac Stern, Jan. 15: 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 19; Artur 
Rubinstein, March 12; Renata Tebaldi, 
April 9. Boston Symphony: Nov. 16, 
Dec. 14, Jan. 11,-Feb. 8, March 22. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia: Ruggiero 
Ricci, Nov. 8; Dec. 6; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 19; Feb. 14; Carol 
Brice, March 9. 

Long Island Opera Company : 
“Traviata,” Sept. 29; “Bohéme”, Oct. 
13; “Carmen”, Oct. 27; “Rigoletto”, 
Nov. 10; “Tosca”, Nov. 24; “Madama 
Butterfly”, Jan. 12; “Cavalleria Rusi- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”, Jan. 26; 
“Traviata”, Feb. 16. 

Youth Concerts by Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonia, with Dorothy White: Dec. 
15, Feb. 8, April 13. 

Theater for Dance: May O’Donnell 
and Company, Nov. 23; Sophie Mas- 
low and Company, Dec. 1; Merce Cun- 
ningham and Company, Jan. 12; John 
Butler and Company, Feb. 9; Jean 
Erdman and Company, with Donald 
McKayle, March 23. 

Jazz at the Academy: Duke Elling- 
ton and Orchestra, Oct. 24; Dave Bru- 
beck and His Men, Nov. 3: Louis 
Armstrong and Orchestra, Nov. 22; 
Count Basie and Orchestra, Nov. 27; 
Glenn Miiler Orchestra, conducted by 
Ray McKinley, Dec. 12; Stan Rubin 
and Tiger Town Five, Dec. ; 
Sauter-Finegan Orchestra, Jan. 16; 
others to be announced. 

The World in Dance: Bhaskar and 
Company, with Sascha, Nov. 27; To 
Yo Za—Theater of the Far East, Jan. 
22; Jean Murai and Company, Feb. 
26; Teresita La Tana and Company, 
March 26; program to be announced, 
April 23. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society: 
Oct. 25, Jan. 3, March 7, April 4. 

Equity Group Performances: “As 
You Like It”, Nov. 13; “Dangerous 
Corner”, Jan. 29; “Romeo and Juliet”, 
March 19, 

Evenings with the Orchestra (lec- 
ture recitals): Nov. 1, Nov. 29, Jan. 
10, Feb. 7, Feb. 28. 

How to Enjoy Contemporary Music 
(recorded sessions conducted by Miles 
Kastendieck) : Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Dec. 7, Feb. 1, 8, 15, March 1, 8, 15. 

Special attractions: Yugoslav State 
Company, Oct. 12; Paris Ballet of 
Lycette Darsonval, Oct. 16; Fujiwara 
Opera Company, Oct. 18, 19, 20 
(twice) ; Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 
28 (twice): Angna Enters, Nov. 9; 
Carabinieri Band of Rome, Nov. 21; 
Best of Steinbeck, Dec. 8; Kovach- 
Rabovsky_and Company, Dec. 15; 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Dec. 16; Car- 
men Amaya and Company, Jan. 4, 5 
(twice); José Greco and Company, 
Feb. 2 (twice) ; Henry Hull, Feb. 20: 
Anna Russell, Feb. 23; National Bal- 
let of Canada, March 30 (twice); 
others to be announced. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, 30 Lafay- 
ette Ave. Music Director: Siegfried 
Landau. Manager: Mrs. Mignonne 
Ladin. Series of five evening concerts 
and three youth concerts (for sched- 
ule see listing under Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music). 


Brooklyn Museum (a division of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences), Eastern Parkway. Curator 
of music: David Le Vita. Museum 
Auditorium, 1,100. Professional con- 
certs free to the public every Sunday 
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Brooklyn Academy of Music 


afternoon throughout the year: or- 
chestra, opera ensembles, chamber mu- 
sic, solo recitals. 

Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. 
and Avenue H. Supervisor of Audi- 
torium and Theater: Melvin R. White. 
Walt Whitman Auditorium, 2,500, and 
George Gershwin Theater, 504. Con- 
cert series: Richard Tucker, Oct. 27; 
Jean Casadesus, Jan. 12; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Feb. 16; Camilla Williams 
and Todd Duncan, April 6. Special 
event: Original Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers, May 11. Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus, Robert Hickock, con- 
ductor; Dec. 14. Joint concert, or- 
chestra and chorus, Jan. 18. 

Chamber Music Associates, 30 
Lafayette Ave. President: Nathan 


Kogan. Secretary: Mrs. Lawrence 
Kushkin. Music Director: Joseph 
Wolman. Conductor : Beatrice 


Brown. Weekly workshops for ama- 
teurs. Concerts by professional en- 
sembles in the Chamber Hall (385) 
of Brooklyn Academy of Music: 
Claremont String Quartet, Nov. 15; 
Guilet String Quartet, Dec. 13; Sonata 
and Trio program, Jan. 24; New 
York Woodwind Quintet, Feb. 21; 
Phoenix String Quartet, March 21. 
Spring festival by members of Cham- 
ber Music Associates, April 25. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
30 Lafavette Ave. Director: Carl 
H. Tollefsen. Series of four evening 
concerts (for schedule see listing un- 
der Brooklyn Academy of Music). 

Brooklyn Music School, 126 St. 
Felix St. Director: Livio Mannnucci. 
St. Felix St. Playhouse, 287. Con- 
cert by school’s chamber orchestra; 
two chamber music recitals by faculty 
members; two chamber music recitals 
by students; student production of a 
short Donizetti opera. 

Apollo Club of Brooklyn. Director: 
Alfred Boyce. President: Arthur D. 
Dunn. Secretary: Harry E. Knight. 
Opera House (2,207) of Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Three concerts 
with guest soloists: Nov. 28, Feb. 20, 
April 24. 

Morning Choral. Director: Howard 
Kasschau. President: Eleanor Potter. 
Music Hall (1,208) of Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Two concerts: 
Dec. 11 and date to be announced. 

Catholic Diocesan Choristers. 250 
Cathedral Pl. Director: Rev. Corne- 
lius C. Toomey. Opera House (2,207) 
of Brooklyn Academy of Music. An- 
nual concert: Jan. 25. 

Arion Singing Society, 1002 Bush- 
wick Ave. Director: Otto Butrite. 
President: Willie Schoeps. Secretary : 
Alfred O. Hoercher. Opera House 
(2,207) of Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. Winter concert: Dec. 1. 

Charles Pope Choristers, Presi- 
dent and director: Charles Pope. Sec- 
retary: Doris Hentshel. Music Hall 
(1,208) of Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. Winter concert: Dec. 7 


Clinton Hill Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Jackson Wiley. Manager: Mrs. 
Kay Atkins. Chairman, sponsoring 
committee: Mrs. John Quincy Myers, 
Jr. Auditorium (600) of Pratt Insti- 
tute. Four concerts. 

Charles Pfizer Company Chorus. 
Director: Malcolm Crawford. Music 
Hall (1,208) of Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Winter concert, Dec. 12. 

St. Francis Prep School, 186 N. 
6th St. Headmaster: Brother Tim- 
othy, O. S. F. Opera House (2,208) 
of Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

St. John's University, 96 Schermer- 
horn St. Director of glee club: Rev. 
J. C. Pando. Director of orchestra: 
Rev. Edward Gilliard. Opera House 
(2,208) of Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic. Winter concert: Dec. 20. 

Williamsburg Settlement, 17 Mont- 
rose Ave. Director: James Fenner. 
Music Hall (1,208) of Brooklyn 


Academy of music. Spring concert. 


New York City 
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Symphony Society of Long Island, 
Inc., 141-40 71st Rd., Flushing 67, 
L. I. Director and conductor: Charles 
laffe. President: Mrs. M. Wedekind 
Potter. Soloists: Morton Estrin, Nov. 
3; others to be announced. 


Washington Square Chamber Mu- 
sic Series, Vanderbilt Hall, 40 Wash- 
ington Square, So. New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, Oct. 26; Kroll String 
Quartet, Nov. 30; Budapest String 
Quartet, Jan. 11; Claremont String 
Quartet, Feb. 8; Totenberg Instru- 
mental Ensemble, March 8; Juilliard 
String Quartet, April 5. 

Westchester County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y. Carabinieri Band 
of Rome, Oct. 15; County Civic Opera 
Company, Nov. 23 and 24; Boston 
Pops, March 13. 

Westchester Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Milton Forstat, 390 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. President: 
Walter D. Archibald, 110 Greenridge 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. Fredell 
Lack, Dec. 5; Tong-il Han, Feb. 2. 
100th concert, March 19; Children’s 
concert with William Bell and violin 
ensemble, May 4. 

YM-YWHA, 850 Lexington Ave. and 
92nd St. Director, educational depart- 
ment: William Kolodney. Kaufmann 
Concert Hall, 850. 

Saidenberg Little Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Daniel Saidenberg. With 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Oct. 13 and 
27; New York Woodwind Quintet, 
Nov. 10; Leslie Chabay, Nov. 24; 
Jennie Tourel, Dec. 8. 

Betty Lind and Dance Company, 
Oct. 14; Walter Terry with Inge Sand 
and Fredbjorn Bjornson, Oct. 28; 
Sophie Maslow and Company, Nov. 
11; Geoffrey Holder and Company; 
Nov. 25; Bennington College Dance 
Group, Dec. 2; Jewish Dance Festival, 
Dec. 9; Mary Anthony Dance Theater, 
Dec. 13. 

Josh White, Oct. 14; Ravi Shankar, 
Dec. 6; Wayfarers, Jan. 19; Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, Jan. 26 and 27. 

New York Pro Musica Antiqua. 
Conductor: Noah Greenberg, Nov. 3 
and 4, Dec. 1 and 2, Feb. 16. 

Budapest String Quartet, Nov. 17, 
Jan. 5 and 12, March 16 and 23. Karl 
and Phyllis Kraeuter, Nov. 27, Jan. 
29; Samuel Baron and Wind Orches- 
tra with Leonid Hambro, Nov. 28; 
Bernardo Segall, Dec. 3, Jan. 14, Feb. 
4; Musicians’ Guild, Dec. 10, Jan. 7, 
Feb. 11, March 11; Roman Totenberg 
and Claude Frank, Dec. 15. Griller 
Quartet, Jan. 3, 23 and 30; Festival 
Quartet, Jan. 9; Quartetto Italiano, 





New York 


Jan. 16, Feb. 23, April 10; John 
Corigliano and Heide Hermanns, 
March 4; Erich Itor Kahn Memorial, 
March 5. 

Young Artists’ Concert, Dec. 9; Y 
Symphonic Workshop, Dec. 16; Y 
Choral Society, Feb. 24 and May 12; 
Y Concerto concert, April 14. 

New York Chamber _ Ensemble. 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Jacques de 
Menasce, composer-pianist, Leonid 
Hambro, pianist, Jan. 20; Vittorio 
Rieti, composer-conductor, Dorothy 
Markienko, mezzo-soprano, March 10. 

Mannes College Orchestra, Dec. 19 
and May 16; New York College of 
Music, May 1. 

Robert Merrill, Feb. 3. Roland 
Hayes, Feb. 20 and March 27; Morton 
Estrin, March 25. 

Music in Our Time: 1900-1957. Di- 
rector: Max Pollikoff. Ten Sunday 
afternoon concerts, Feb. 3-April 7. 





Memphis, Tenn. 





By Burnet C. TUTHILL 


For a number of years a group of 
Memphians have looked forward to the 
establishment of an Opera Theater 
here. This year its dreams have come 
at least to partial fruition with the 
presentation of an operatic concert in 
October and plans for a stage produc- 
tion of “La Traviata” in January. 

The progress of the Memphis Sin- 
fonietta under the capable direction of 
Vincent de Frank has drawn larger 
audiences and greater support so that 
for this season the personnel has been 
enlarged for the regular five concerts 
and a series of 11 performances will 
be given in the public schools. 

The Goodwyn Institute auditorium 
has been completely redecorated and 
new and comfortable seats have been 
installed on its main floor. 

Memphis Sinfonietta, 1915 S. 
Parkway East. Auspices: Memphis 
Orchestral Society. Conductor: Vin- 
cent de Frank. President: P. K. 
Seidman. Goodwyn Institute Auditor- 
ium, 850. Five subscription concerts 
and several school concerts. Joseph 
Knitzer, Nov. 2; Brooks Smith, Dec. 
7; Leslie Chabay, Jan. 4; Leonard 
Parnas, Feb. 1; Walter Robert, 
March 1. 

Beethoven Club, 263 S. McLean 
Blvd. President: Mrs. Frank Liddell. 
Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. Ruggiero 
Ricci, Nov. 17; Vronsky & Babin, 
Dec. 15; Richard Cass, Jan. 15; New 
Orleans Philharmonic, Feb. 25; Eileen 
Farrell, March 27. 

Arts Appreciation, Inc., 79 Madi- 
son Ave. President: I. L. Myers. 
Ellis Auditorium. 2,500 or 6,000 (for 
opera). Victor Borge, Oct. 17; Jose 
Iturbi, Nov. 9; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 
19; Metropolitan Opera Company, 
May 8 & 9. Additional events may be 
added. 

Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association. 191 E. 
Parkway S. President: Mrs. Dougias 
Sprunt. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. 
“The Secret Marriage”, by Goldow- 
sky’s Opera Theater, Nov. 8. 

Memphis Opera Theater, 1870 
Lyndale Ave. President: Mrs. Roscoe 
C. Clark. Goodwyn Institute, 850. 
Miscellaneous opera concert, Oct. 9; 
“La Traviata”, Jan. 22. 

Le Moyne College, 807 Walker 
Ave. Chairman: Clifton H. Johnson. 
J. Arthur Bruce Hall, 1,000. Fine 
Arts String Quartet, Oct. 24; Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Jan. 14. 


(Continued on page 289) 
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Birmingham 





By Lity May CaLpwe.y 


Of interest to musicians over the 
country who perform in Birmingham 
is the $1,600,000 remodeling and mod- 
ernizing work that. will be done at the 
Municipal Auditorium this summer. 
New luxury seats, air conditioning, 
modern dressing rooms, and new light- 
ing will convert this building into one 
of the most modern and attractive in 
the South. Several small auditoriums 
of various sizes will be added in the 
expansion and remodeling program. 
Remodeling will not interfere with, but 
improve, the already excellent acous- 
tics. 

Birmingham Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Hollis Bush. Business man- 
ager: Marvin McDonald of Atlanta. 
Reservation director: Mrs. E. T. 
Bozenhard. Municipal Auditorium, 
5,500. National Swedish Chorus, Oct. 
1; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 
23; Boston Pops, Jan. 29; Artur Ru- 
binstein, Feb. 6; José Greco and 
Company, Feb. 14; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, Feb. 26; Lois Marshall, March 
30; Metropolitan Opera in “La 
Perrichole” and “fl Trovatore”, May 
7 and 8. 

Birmingham Symphony. Conductor : 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin. President: 
Roper Dial. Business manager: 
Robert McIntyre. Temple Theater, 

2,700. Youth concerts at Municipal 
Auditorium, 5,500. Soloists: George 
London, Oct. 23; Leon Fleisher, Nov. 
13; Christianne’ Nazzi and Marian 
Harding, Nov. 27; Herbert Levinson; 
Christmas program, Dec. 18; Norman 
Dello Joio, guest conductor, with Sam 
Owens, Jan. 15; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 
22; Andres Segovia, Feb. 12; Leonard 
Rose, March 5; All-Request Program, 
March 19. Monthly Pop concerts on 
Saturday nights: Andrew Gainey, 
Dec. 15. Ten Youth Concerts. 

Birmingham Civic Ballet. Temple 
Theater, 2,700. Christmas ballet pro- 
gram, Dec. 22; two performances in 
April. 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Liberty National Auditorium, 
~~ Six concerts starting in Decem- 
er. 

Birmingham Civic Opera. Presi- 
dent: Martha Dick McClung. Stage 
director: James Hatcher. Temple 
Theater, 2,700. Second season. 

Birmingham Civic Chorus. First 
Methodist Church Auditorium, 500. 
Four oratorio performances, starting 
Dec. 10. 

Women's Civic Chorus. Liberty 
National Auditorium, 300. Annual 
presentation of “Messiah”. 

Jean Golden Opera Workshop. 
Producers: Martha and John Light. 
Clark Memorial Theater, 500. Scenes 
from opera twice yearly, complete 
opera annually. 

Givainghen Festival of Arts. Pres- 


ident: Lewis Jeffers. General chair- 
man and executive vice president: 
Mrs. David Roberts. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 5,500. Avlona Yarbrough 
and Penny Leka, Clark Memorial 
Theater; Birmingham Symphony with 
Metropolitan Opera soloists. 


Muscle Shoals 


By Wituiam Lite Harris 





The Muscle Shoals area includes 
7 i——ee Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 

a. 

Muscle Shoals Concert Associa- 
tion. President: William Lile Harris. 
Secretary: Lillie Mitchell, P. O. Box 
268, Florence. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600. Fujiwara Opera Company in 
“Madame Butterfly”, Nov. 1; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 26; 
Leonard Warren, Jan. 22; Walter 
Gieseking, March 18. 

State Teachers College, College 
Station, Florence. Chairman: Gladys 
Shepard. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600; 
Kilby Auditorium, 500. Bennet Cerf, 
Dec. 5; Players Inc., Feb. 12; Uni- 
versity of Alabama String Quartet, 
March 7; two other concerts to be 
announced; faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Tri-Cities Oratorio Society, 1201 
Wildwood Park Drive, Florence. Di- 
rector: Wayne Christeson. President : 
Paul Scales. Two concerts to be an- 
nounced. 

Sheffield Lions Club, Muscle Shoals 
Hotel Bldg., Sheffield. Chairman: 
William Jones. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600; Sheffield Community Auditor- 
ium, 1,800. Louis Armstrong, Janu- 
ary; two other concerts to be an- 
nounced. 


Mobile 


By Joun Fay 





Two conductors have been reap- 
pointed to major Mobile musical or- 


-ganizations. Edvard Fendler is under 


a new two-year contract as conductor 
of the Mobile Symphony and Frederic 
Kurzweil has been appointed conduc- 
tor for his second performance of the 
Mobile Opera Guild. 

The newly-organized Mobile Civic 
Ballet presented an original ballet, 
“The Jewels,” by Lee Weatherby 
Partridge with the Mobile Symphony. 

Mobile Opera Guild, 126 Houston 
St. Artistic director: Rose Palmai- 
Tenser. Conductor: Frederic Kurz- 
weil. Stage director: Elemer Nagy. 
Assistant conductor: Ira Swingle. 
President: Donald Smith. Murphy 
Auditorium, 1,220. “Tosca” in March. 

Mobile Symphony, P. O. Box 1403. 
Conductor: Edvard Fendler. Presi- 
dent: Sam Betty. Murphy Auditorium, 
1,220. Ladd Memorial Stadium, 8,000 


Alabama 


(for shell concerts). Saenger Theater, 

2,700. Six regular concerts, youth con- 
cert, one-city road trip, sponsorship of 
training orchestra. 

Greater Gulf State Series, P. O. 
Box 1031. President: E. E. Criminale. 
Saenger Theater, 2,700. New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 15; 
Eleanor Steber, Nov. 20; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Jan. 24; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Feb. 13; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 8. 

Mobile Civic Music Association, 
Merchants National Bank Bldg. Presi- 
dent: C. M. A. Rogers. Murphy Au- 
ditorium, 1,220. Elena Nikolaidi, Nov. 
13; Ivry Gitlis, Dec. 13; Little Singers 
of Paris, Feb. 20; National Symphony 
with Semour Lipkin, March 15. 

Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
2412 Osage St. Conductor: Ira 
Swingle. Artistic adviser: Rose 
Palmai-Tenser. President: Peggy 
Speer. Joe Jefferson Playhouse, 176; 
Murphy Auditorium, 1,220. Premiere 
of new one-act opera, ‘“Choucone,” 
by Myrtle T. and Edward T. Peter 
last spring; Haydn’s “Creation” 
Nov. 4. 

Mobile Civic Ballet, Country Club 
Road, Spring Hill, Ala. Ballet mis- 
tress: Lee Weatherby Partridge. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Frank Webb. Ladd Me- 
morial Stadium, 8,000. Original ballet, 
“The Jewels,” last spring with Mobile 
Symphony. 

Theater, Inc., P. O. Box 1031. Pres- 
ident: E. E. Criminale. Saenger 
Theater, 2,700. Murphy Auditorium, 
1,220. Ft. Whiting Auditorium, 3,000. 
Victor Borge, Nov. 9. Other touring 
attractions later. 





Montgomery 





By Mary PERDUE 


Montgomery Concert Course, 
75 Commerce St. Director: Mary 
Perdue. Business manager: Marvin 
McDonald. Sidney Lanier Auditori- 
um, 2,000. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 24; Mantovani and His 
New Music, Dec. 1; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 5; Pittsburgh Symphony; Feb. 
27: Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
March 4. 

University of Alabama Quartet. 
Auspices: Chamber Music Committee. 
Chairman: Mrs. Douglass Jackson. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 300. Three 
subscription concerts; Nov. 9, Jan. 25, 
March 22. 


Evansville, Ind. 





Evansville Philharmonic, 350 
Court St. Conductor: Minas Chris- 
tian. President: Remig Fehn, Jr. 
Business Manager: John E. McClane. 


Coliseum, 2,800. Five concerts. Solo- 
ists: Irene Jordan, Oct. 22; Janos 
Starker, Dec. 3; Gina Bachauer, Jan 
28; Sidney Foster, March 4; Jean 
Madeira, Walter Fredericks and Phil- 
harmonic Chorus in concert version of 
“Samson and Delilah”. : 

Evansville College. Department ot 
Music. Directors: Wesley Shepard 
and Margaret Taylor Shepard. Little 
Symphony, Norman Heim, conductor ; 
Symphonic Band, Wesley Shepard, 
conductor; A Cappella Choir, Robert 
Rapp, director. 

Musicians’ Club of Evansville. 
Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. W. Russell Spring- 
stun, 854 S. Lodge Ave. Secretary: 
Mrs. E. Donald Elliott, 544 S. Wein- 
bach Ave. Coliseum, 2,800. NBC 
Opera, Nov. 17; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 
6; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
Festival Quartet, March 7. 


Richmond, Ind. 


By KATHERINE GRIFFITH 

Civic Music Association. Operetta 
Time, Nov. 27; Maurice Wilk, Jan. 
30; Nelson and Neal, March Bae 
Lorna Sydney, April 2 

Earlham College ‘Artist Series. 
Juilliard String Quartet, Oct. 29; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 3: Don 
Cossacks, Feb. 27. 

Music Arts Society. Four concerts 
of chamber music with local artists, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 4, Jan. 20, March 3; 
Chicago Brass Ensemble, May 5. 





Lawrence, Kan. 





By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Kansas School of 
Fine Arts. Dean: Thomas Gorton. 
Hoch Auditorium, 3,800. University 
of Kansas Concert Course: Pilar 
Lorengar, Oct. 26; Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Nov. 1; Appleton and Field, 
Jan. i4; National Ballet of Canada, 
Feb. 15; Dot. Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, March 1 

Chamber Music Series. Quintetto 
Boccherini, Oct. 12; Hungarian Quar- 
tet, Nov. 7; Smeiana Quartet, Feb. 11; 
Quartetto italiano, March 6. 

University Opera performances : 
“La Serva Padrona”, Oct. 19; “Of 
Thee I Sing’, Feb. 4-8, “Gianni 
er * “Trouble in Tahiti’, May 


’ Faculty recitals: Reinhold Schmidt, 
Oct. 1; Raymond Cerf, Nov. 12; 
Elizabeth Townsley, Nov. 26; An- 
gelica Morales von Sauer, Nov. 28; 
University of Kansas String go. 
Dec. 5; Raymond Stuhl, Jan. Guy 
Criss Simpson, Feb. 10; Jan Chiapus. 
so, Feb. 13; Marian Jersild, Feb. 20; 
George Green, Feb. 25; Roy Hamlin 
Johnson, March 13; University of 
Kansas String Quartet, May 6. 








HELEN ROVELL 


Star of Recent Carmen Production . 


“A big powerful voice with delicacy and sensitivity” 


JoHN Bricos, N. Y. Times, 1956 


4 
“Her voice is rich, full and easily produced” 
Ross PARMENTER, N. Y. Times 


Now Booking for Colorful and Interesting Scenes from Electra, Salome, Carmen 


Re-engaged for La Traviata and The Merry Widow 





Soloist—Saks Fifth Ave. Opera Revue 


LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 
Per. Rep. J. RAYMOND BYRNE 


Dramatic Soprano 


30 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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/ndianapolis 





By Marsorie R. Suppiru 


The 1956-57 musical season was 
officially launched in Indianapolis 
with the appearance of Izler Solomon 
in his new post as permanent conduc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Oct. 27-28. Farrell M. Scott was 
named director of the Indianapolis 
Matinee Musicale Chorale and new 
conductor of the Indianapolis Maen- 
nerchor. 

_Indianapolis Symphony, 502 N. 
New Jersey St. Auspices: Indiana 
State Symphony Society. President: 
Herbert E. Wilson. Manager: Alan 
Meissner. Conductor and Music Di- 
rector: Izler Solomon. Murat Thea- 
ter, 2,000. Two children’s concerts: 
Nov. 17, March 17. Three municipal 
concerts: Gilbert Reese, Nov. 18: 
W arren Stannard, Dec. 16; Victor Di- 
Stefano, Jan. 13. Two pops concerts, 
Dec. 2, Feb. 19; sponsored television 
concert, Oct. 24; fifteen high school 
concerts; eleven tour cities (Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan). 
['welve pairs of subscription concerts : 
Oct. 27-28; Isaac Stern, Nov. 10-11; 
Edwin Biltcliffe, Nov. 24-25: Leonard 
Warren, Dec. 8-9; Symphonic Choir, 
Dec. 22-23; Margaret Harshaw, Ra- 
mon Vinay, Jan. 5-6; Grant Johanne- 
sen, Jan. 19-20; Eric Rosenblith, Feb. 
2-3; Ferdinando Cortellini, Feb. 9-10; 
Joseph Bloch, Feb. 23-24; Michael 
Rabin, March 9-10; March 23-24. 
_Community Concerts. Auspices: 
Community Concerts Association, Inc. 
President: Morey Doyle, 3737 N. 
Gladstone Ave. Secretary: Nita Mil- 
stead. Murat Theatre, 2,000. Leon 
Fleisher, Dec. 19; Chicago Opera Bal- 
let, Jan. 11; Duo Di Roma, Jan. 31; 
Boston Pops, Arthur Fiedler, conduc- 
tor, Feb. 20; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
March 8; Lily Pons, April 26. ; 


Ensemble Music Society of In- 
dianapolis, Inc. President: Edward 
3. Taggart, Secretary: Helen Hol- 
lingsworth, 3541 N. Meridian St. 
World War Memorial Auditorium, 
520. Beaux Arts Trio, Nov. 14; 
Vienna Octet, Jan. 17; Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 6: Italian 
Quartet, Feb. 27. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir. 
Director: Edwin Biltcliffe. President : 
Allen W. Clowes. Business manager : 
r. J. Shreve. Concert with Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Dec. 22-23. 

Martens Concerts. President and 
manager: Gladys Alwes, 120 N. 
Pennsylvania St. Murat Theatre, 
2,000. Jan Peerce, Oct. 26; “Barber 
of Seville’, Nov. 23: Dame Myra 
Hess, Feb. 1; National Ballet — of 
Canada, March 21. 

Baltic Concert Association of In- 
dianapolis, Inc. President: Victors 
Ziedonis. Secretary: Erika Salzem- 
nieks, P. O. Box 911. World War 
Memorial Auditorium, 520. The 
Latvian Trio and Janis Klavins, Dec. 
25 Herman Godes, Jan. 27; Janis 


Kaleja and Felicite Maizite, March 
17; Elsa Zebranska, March 31. 
Indianapolis Maennerchor. Aus- 
pices: Athenaeum Turners, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Director: Farrell M. 
Scott. President: Dr. Charles F. Sea- 
man. Secretary: Isaac W. R. Keen. 
Main Auditorium, Athenaeum. Bever- 
ly Bower, Nov. 17; Francis Bible, 
March 2; Walter Cassel, May 18. 
Indianapolis Matinee Musicale. 
President: Mrs. Paul E. Dorsey, 
7604 E. Washington St. Chorale Di- 
rector: Farrell M. Scott. L. S. Ayres 
Auditorium, 500. Jordan String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 2; Dorothy Scott, Doris 
Prince, Dec. 7, Matinee Musicale 
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Chorale (Meridian Street Methodist 
Church); Gerald Moore, Jan. 25; 
Matinee Musicale Chorale, March 15; 
Miles Nekolny, April 26. 

Art Association of Indianapolis. 
Auspices: John Herron Art Institute, 
110 E. 16th St. Curator of Education: 
John E. Brown. Auditorium, Herron 
Museum, 250. *Daniel Ferro, Oct. 12; 
Jordan String Quartet, Oct. 26; 
*John Gates, Nov. 9; *Jordan College 
Brass and Percussion Ensemble, Dec. 
7; University of Louisville Chorale, 
Dec. 21; Ray De la Torre, Jan. 18; 
*Gilbert Reese, Jan. 25; *Bonnie Lake 
and ensemble, Feb. 8; Ivan Davis, 
Feb. 15; *Kenneth Roberts, March 1; 
*Mildred Lind, William Stubblefield, 
March 15; *Ferdinando Cortellini, 
Rachel Ewing, March 29; *Martin 
Marks, May 3; American Jazz Festi- 
val, May 5, 12, 19, 26; *John Gates, 
Gerhard Wuensch, May 17. 

Butler University, Jordan College 
of Music, 1204 N. Delaware St. Di- 
rector: J. K. Ehlert. Jordan Sym- 
phony, Igor Buketoff, conductor ; Uni- 
versity Concert Band, Nilo Hovey, 
conductor, Robert and Betty Zimmer ; 
Helen Harlan; Margaret Howell; 
Kirke and Gladys Walker; Joan 
Richey Adkins; Eric Rosenblith, and 
others. 

Philharmonic Orchestra of In- 
dianapolis, Inc. Conductor: Michael 
A. Bowles. President: Samuel W. 
Siurua. Secretary: Alberta Denk, 3263 
N. Denny. Caleb Mills Hall, 1,614; 
Manual High School auditorium, 
1,100. Bela-nagy, Nov. 27; Marie 
Zorn, Feb. 5; Northside Chorale 
Union, Farrell Scott, director, May 


South Bend 


By Frank G. SCHMIDT 





Concert attractions became more 
plentiful in South Bend in the 1956-57 
concert season with the opening of the 
new O’Laughlin Auditorium, modeled 
after the festival auditorium at Bay- 
reuth, on the campus of St. Mary’s 
College. The auditorium was formally 
opened Oct. 11 when the NBC Opera 
Company presented the world prem- 
iere of its English production of 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
The company spent five days here 
preparing both “Figaro” and “Madama 
3utterflv”. Music students of the high 
schools attended dress rehearsals of 
both operas. 

South Bend Symphony, 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. Auspices: South Bend 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Edwyn H. Hames. President: Mrs. 
E. M. ‘Morris. Manager: Mrs. Ronald 
H. Witt. John Adams Auditorium, 
3,000; University of Notre Dame 
Drill Hall, 4,800. Five regular con- 
certs; two children’s concerts. Guest 


Shrine Mosque in Indianapolis 
Bass 





conductor: John Weicher. Soloists: 
Van Cliburn, Oct. 28; Guiomar 
Novaes, Dec. 2; George H. Fischoff, 
February Pop concert; Michael Rabin, 
March 24; Richard Tucker, April 28. 

Civic Music Association, Presi- 
dent: Chester L. Copp; Secretary: 
Mrs. Wesley C. Bender. John Adams 
Auditorium, 3,000. Yugoslav State 
Company, Oct. 29; Frank Guarrera, 
Nov. 11; Maria Tipo, Jan. 27; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 16. 

South Bend-Mishawaka Center of 
Indiana University. Concert series 
auspices: Progress Club. Progress 
Club Clubhouse, 600; Berkshire String 
Quartet, Oct. 14; William Shriner, 
Nov. 11; Menahem Pressler, Jan. 13; 
Opera Workshop, Feb. 10. 

University of Notre Dame Series. 
Washington, Hall, 800. Juilliard Str- 
ing Quartet, Oct. 30; Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nov. 30; Claramae Turner, 
March 22. 

St. Mary's College, O’Laughilin 
Auditorium, 1,340. NBC Opera Com- 
pany, Oct. 11 and Dec. 1; the Golden 
Age Singers of London, Oct. 26; 
Whittemore and Lowe, March 8; 
Marian Anderson in March. 


Bloomington 


By HENRIETTA THORNTON 

Indiana University. Auditorium 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jordan. 
University Auditorium, 3,788. Old 
Vic Company, Oct. 15; Societa Corel- 
li, Oct. 18; Vienna Philarmonic, An- 
dre Cluytens, conductor, Nov. 15; 
NBC Opera in “Madam Butterfly”, 
Nov. 26; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 22; 
sallet Theater, March 6; Indianapolis 
Symphony, March 14; Jerome Hines, 
April 7. 

Extra Events: Victor Borge, Oct. 
11; Old Vic Company, Oct. 16; Flor 
Peeters, Nov. 7; “Pajama Game”, 
Dec. 14-15; Metropolitan Opera, May 
20-21 





Indiana University School of Music. 
Dean: Wilfred C. Bain. 

University Philharmonic. Conduc- 
tors: Hermann Herz, Leo Mueller, 
Tibor Kozma, Walter Kaufmann, 
Wolfgang Vacano and Frank St. 
Leger. Nine concerts, including four 
with University Choral Union, Dean 
Bain conductor. 

University Opera: “The Barber of 
Seville”, Oct. 12-13; “Falstaff”, Nov. 
18-19; “Hansel and Gretel”, Jan. 11- 
12; “Carmen”, March 8-9; “Parsifal”, 
April 14, “Cosi fan tutte’, May 17- 
18. 


Concerts throughout the year by the 
University Berkshire Quartet, Ameri- 
can Quintet, Brass Choir, Opera 
Workshop, Belles of Indiana, Singing 
Hoosiers, Women’s Chorus, Band, 
and Music School faculty members. 


Fort Wayne 


By Tuomas L. Cooksey, Jr. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Hertha Duemling. Secre- 
tary: Emma Heinzlemann. Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, 2,100. NBC Opera, 
Nov. 20; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 10; 
3allet, Jan. 10; Detroit Symphony, 


Feb. 3; George London, March 20. 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 201 \. 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. President: J. Fran- 
cis Calahan. Manager: Marshall Tur- 
kin. Scottish Rite Auditorium, 2,100; 
Embassy Theater, 2,700. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts; three young people’s 
concerts. Soloists: Jose Iturbi, Dec. 
4; William Warfield, April 30. 
Philharmonic Quartet. Fort Wayne 





Indiana 


Art School Auditorium. Four Cofice 
Concerts. 





Philharmonic Sinfonietta,  Cor- 
certs in neighboring communities. 


Fort Wayne Ballet, Inc., 2211 N. 
Anthony Blvd. Civic Theater, 706. 
“Les Sylphides”, “Ballet Russe”, “The 
Skaters”, Oct. 30; Ballets Basque, 
March 27; “Specter of the Rose”, 
“Our Town”, ‘Cinderella’, May 7. 


St. Francis College Cultural Series. 
Trinity Hall Auditorium, 300. Douglas 
Hyde, Nov. 11; Mortimer Adler, Jan. 
13; Charles Lampkin, Feb. 10; Rev. 
Eric O’Brien, April 14; Christopher 
Lynch, May 5. 

News-Sentinel Outdoor Theater. 


Light opera and musical comedy pro- 
ductions during the summer. 

Concordia College Choir, Direc- 
tor: Herbert Nuechterlein. Manager: 
Eugene Nissen. Spring concert; fre- 
quent tours. 


Terre Haute 


By FrepericK BLAck 





Terre Haute Symphony, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Conductor: 
James Barnes. President: Ralph N. 
Tirey. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Three regular concerts; one 
young people’s concert. Soloists: Syd- 
ney Foster, Oct. 30; Katherine Beck- 
er, Clare Kincade, Jan. 15; Patience 
and Herman Berg, April 16. 


Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 2515 Oak St. President: Ed- 
ward A. MacLean. Secretary: Mrs. 
Ralph Nolte. Student Union Audi- 
torium, 1,800. Bruce MacKay, Nov. 
20; Goya and Matteo, Dec. 11; De- 
troit Symphony, Jan. 29; Robert 


Mueller, March 20. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute Convo- 
cation Series. Chairman: Edward 
MacLean. Rose Auditorium, 450. 
Belles of Indiana, Nov. 15; Indiana 
State Teachers College Choir 
Christmas program, Dec. 6; Raul 
Spivak, Feb. 14; Franklin College 
Choir. March 15; Earl Spicer, April 
25; National Music League Artists, 
March 31; Indiana University Sym- 
phonic Band, May 6; Rose Glee 
Club, May 18. 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Cecilian Auditorium, 1,050. Martin 
Canin, Oct. 9; Little Gaellic Singers 
of County Derry, Nov. 7; Raymond 
McGuire, Jan. 8. 


Woman's Department Club, 507 5S. 
Sixth St. Chairman of Music Sec- 
tion: Mrs. Lenhardt E. Bauer, Club 
house, 150. Dorothy Fidlar, Oct. 12; 
Mrs. Richard Heustis, Jan. 11; Her- 
man Berg, April 24. 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Convocation Series. Chairman: Dr. 
Clarence M. Morgan. Student Unior. 
Auditorium, 1,800. Coronet Singers, 
Nov. 14; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 16; 
Suzanne Bloch, “Music in Shake- 
speare’s Time”, Feb. 20; The Five 
Savoyards, April 10; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, April 24. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Lincoln 


Nebraska 





By Louis C. Trzcinski 

University of Nebraska, School of 
Fine Arts. Chairman, department of 
music: David Foltz. University Coli- 
seum, University Student Union Ball- 
room; Howell Theater. University 
Orchestra. Conductor: Jack R. Sni- 
der. Three concerts (Louis Sudler, 
soloist, Nov. 18). “Messiah”, Dec. 
16; “Marriage of Figaro”, Leon Lish- 
ner and Earl Jenkins, directors, Feb. 
7-9; Schumann’s “Manfred”, David 
Foltz, director, May 12. 

Other events: Choral concerts by 
University Singers; Madrigal Singers, 
Christmas broadcast and spring tour, 
David Foltz, conductor; Varsity Male 
Glee Club, Dale Ganz, conductor; 
Symphonic Band, Donald Lentz, con- 
ductor; professional music sorority 
and fraternity concerts; faculty and 
student recitals. 

Student Union Artist Series: Roger 
Wagner Chorale, March 10; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska String Quartet, two 
concerts. 

Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Theater. 
Auspices: Lincoln Symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Hiram Hilton. Manager: 
D. A. Lieneman, Stuart Bldg. Six 
regular concerts; four children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Grant Johannesen, 
Dec. 11; audition winners, Jan. 22; 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 12; Ivry Gitlis, 
March 12; Blanche Thebom, April 30. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Chairman, department of music: 
Oscar Bennett. Plainsman Theater ; 
C. C. White Auditorium. “Madame 
Butterfly”, Dec. 5-8; “Requiem” and 
“Impresario” by Mozart, January; 
“Messiah”, May. Other events: Or- 
chestra, choral and band concerts and 
tours. 

Union College. Chairman, depart- 
ment of music: Neil A. Tilkens. Engle 
Hall; College Auditorium. General 
Platoff Don Cossacks, Nov. 17; Med- 
ley duo-pianists, February; Leonard 
Smith, April 27. Concerts by Union 
College Chorus, orchestra and band; 
“Messiah”, Dec. 14; “Elijah”, May 
17; faculty and student recitals. 


Omaha 


By Martin W. Busou 


Omaha Symphony, 2218 Dodge St. 
Auspices: Omaha Symphony Orches- 
tra Association. Conductor: Richard 
E. Duncan. President: Kermit Han- 
sen. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 
Joslyn Art Museum Concert Hall, 
1,200. Five pairs of subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Bidu Sayao, Oct. 22- 
23; Gabor Rejto, Nov. 26-27; Igor 
Gorin, Jan. 14-15; Maria Tipo, March 
18-19. Five free family concerts spon- 
sored by Local 70, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. Ten youth con- 
cers in public schools. Seven sum- 
mer Pop concerts (Peony Park Royal 
Grove, 2,400). 

Tuesday Musical Clab, 680 N. 55th 
St. President: Sarah Lee Baird. 
‘Joslyn Art Museum Concert Hall, 
1,200. Herva Nelli, Oct. 9; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Oct. 30; Leon 
Fleisher, Dec. 4; Nathan Milstein, 
Feb. 12; Quartetto Italiano, March 
5 





Morning Musicale, 110 So. 49th 
St. Managing Director: Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy. Joslyn Art Museum Con- 
cert Hall, 1,200. Inez Matthews, 
Nov. 15; Philip Lorenz, Jan. 5; Joyce 
Flissler, Feb. 7; Claremont Quartet, 
May 4. 

Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge 
St. Director: Eugene S. Kingman. 
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Joslyn Recital Hall, 325. Chamber 
music by Fine Arts Ensemble, Dec. 2, 
Feb. 24, April 28. Also free recitals 
by regional artists. 

Dick Walter Attractions, siz 
Douglas St. Manager: Dick Walter. 
Civic Auditorium Music Hall, 2,600. 
NBC Opera Company, Nov. 10. 

Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, 201 Patter- 
son Blk. Secretary: J. J. Isaacson. 
Ak-Sar-Ben Colosseum, 5,000. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, May 10. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


By Montana X. MENARD 





On Oct. 1, 1956, a music-education 
program designed to create music ap- 
preciation among Ohio County’s pub- 
lic and parochial school children was 
inaugurated in the fifth and sixth 
grades, involving 32 schools and ap- 
proximately 3,000 students. Spon- 
sored by the Junior League of Wheel- 
ing, Henry Mazer, musical director 
of the Wheeling Symphony, and some 
members of the orchestra will make 
two visits to each school to acquaint 
the youngsters with the orchestral 
instruments in preparation for a full- 
scale symphony concert for the school 
children in May in the Virginia Thea- 
ter. This is the first year that a 
music- appreciation program of this 
type has been added to the curriculum 
of the Ohio County schools. 

Henry Mazer organized a special 
Mozart opera company to present 
“The Marriage of Figaro” at the Vir- 
ginia Theater on Sept. 26, 1956, in a 
modern-dress, concert version of the 
opera sung in English. Lead roles 
were taken by Rhys Ritter, Marjorie 
McClung, Richard Park, Bette Ben- 
jamin, Arthur Schoep, and Earl Cor- 
win, with local singers in the minor 
roles. Boris Goldovsky and Leonard 
Treash, conducting their fifth annual 
Opera Workshop at Oglebay Park in 
August, presented three one-act op- 
eras, “The Impresario” by Mozart; 
“The Meeting” by Meyerowitz, and 
“Angélique” by Ibert in the Oglebay 
Amphitheater on Aug. 28, 1956, to a 
capacity audience. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chapline 
St. Auspices: Wheeling Symphony 
Society, Inc. Conductor: Henry 
Mazer. President and manager: For- 
rest H. Kirkpatrick. Secretary: Mrs. 
David A. McKee. Virginia Theater, 
1,500. Five pairs of subscription con- 
certs; five summer Pop concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Vronsky and 
Babin, Nov. 7 and 8; Carol Brice, Jan. 
9 and 10; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Feb. 
20 and 21, Zvi Zeitlin, April 10 and 
11 


Wheeling Training Symphony Or- 
chestra, 2227 Chapline St. Auspices: 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Wheeling Sym- 
phony Society, Inc. Conductors: Wil- 
liam V. Fischer, III and Robert Cur- 
rier. President: Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick. Manager: Mrs. D. A. Mac 
Gregor. Clay Junior High School 
Auditorium, 700. Two concerts, 
Christmas time and spring. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, P. O. 
Box 828. Auspices: Friends of Young 
Musicians of Ohio Valley. Conduc- 
tor: Stefano R. Ceo. President: 
Frederick Terry. Manager: Clara 
Ceo. Pineroom, Oglebay Park, 650. 
Two summer concerts, June 24 and 
July 1 with Dr. Weldon Hart, guest 
conductor. Soloists: Gretchen Moore, 
June 24; Cecile Ceo and Murray 
Levith, July 1. 

frazier Memorial Civic Associa- 
tion, 111 Elm St. President and 


Manager: Carl H. Ritter. Secretary: 
Cornelia Williams. Virginia Theater, 
1,500. Four subscription concerts. 
Frank Guarrera, Noy. 18; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Dec. 12; Eger Players, 
April 2; Gina Bachauer, April 30. 
Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, P. 0. 


Box 49. Auspices: Catholic Diocese 
of Wheeling. President: George 
Welsh. Manager: Clara Ceo. Vir- 


ginia Theater, 1,500. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts. Singing Boys of Nor- 


way, Nov. 27; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Jan. 30; Walden String 
Quartet with Stanley Fletcher and 


Polyna Stoska, April 24. 
Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
President: Henry S. Schrader. Ex- 


ecutive director: Edwin M. Steckel. 
Oglebay Park Amphitheater, 3,000. 
Nine subscription concerts: Whitte-: 


more and Lowe, June 26; Gilbert and 
Sullivan Night with Helen Roberts 
and Richard Walker, July 10; Com- 
munity Music Night, July 17; Boston 
Dance Theater, July 24; Wheeling 
Little Theater, July 31; Mimi Ben- 
zell, Aug. 7; FilmoRama Adventure, 


Aug. 14; The Knowles Duo and 
Marlys Watters, Aug. 21; Oglebay 
Institute Opera Workshop, Boris 


Goldovsky and Leonard W. Treash, 
directors, in three one-act operas, Aug. 


28. 
Thursday Music Club, 16 Maple 


Avenue. President: Mrs. George 
Zeppos. Secretary: Mrs. Walter C. 
Teater. YWCA Auditorium, 200. 
Eight concerts. Gordon Atmstead, 


Oct. 4; Robert Miller, Nov. 1; Jean 
Erisman, Dec. 6; Dorothy Hatch, 
Jan. 3; Elizabeth Nance, Feb. 7; 
Muskingum College Chamber Music 
Group, March 7; Thursday Music 
Club Chorus, April 4; Winners of 
Young Musician Auditions, May 2. 


Civic Oratorio Society, 139 N. 21 
St. Conductor: Anna Hilton Power 


President: J. H. Delbrugge. Fourth 
Street Methodist Church, 1,200, and 
Oglebay Amphitheater, 3,000 hree 


concerts with soloists: Dec. 2; Passion 
Sunday, and a Sunday in June to be 
announced later. 

Woman's Club of Wheeling, 7 Oak 
Park Ave. President: Mrs. Vernon 
Cornell. Chairman of fine arts: Mrs 
J. E. Spargo, Jr. Colonnade Room, 
McLure Hotel, 450. Soloists: Vida 
Chenoweth, Nov. 30; Edwin A. Row- 
lands, Jan. 18; Carella Alden, March 


29. 

West Liberty State College, \Vest 
Liberty, W. Va. President: Dr. Paul 
N. Elbin. Music Faculty: Dr. Wallis 


Braman, head of department; Emil 
Holz, Addison Jones, John Zorian. 
Soloists: John Zorian, Nov. 20; en 


tire music faculty, Dec. 5. 


Morgantown 





By Tom MILLs 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Al Volker. High School 
Auditorium, 1,150. William Primrose, 
Nov. 27; Christine Purrmann, Feb 
7; Marian Anderson, April 10. 

West Virginia University. Oliver 
Manning, Sept. 29; Samuel Thaviu, 
Oct. 9; Clyde English, Nov. 4; Jazz 
Concert, Epsilon Sigma Chapter, Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia, Nov. 6 and 8; 
Concert, Epsilon Nu Chapter, Mu Phi 
Epsilon, Nov. 13; University-Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra, 20; 
Chamber Music Recital, Dec. 4; 
Women’s and Men’s Glee Clubs, Dec 
13; Mixed Chorus, Dec. 17; Concert 
and, Jan. 13. 








livered with startling brilliance." 


WALTER BREWUS 


*""AN EXCEPTIONALLY POLISHED YOUNG 
VIOLINIST. His tone is magnificently broad and 
rich; his technic is meticulous and under pin-point 
control; his 
thoroughly honest. His gifts are so considerable 
that one hesitates a bit before lodging any 
criticism." 


*"'The Mozart Concerto in G had the right ele- 
gance and spontaneous flow. (His intonation in 
Ysay's 3rd Sonata, with its orgy of double stops, 
was mostly superb.) It is a bold violinist who will attempt the dizzy acrobatics of 
Paganini's | Palpiti variations on his debut program. However, after opening with a tone 
growing more sensitive by the minute, the whole battery of violinistic fireworks was de- 


musical sense is elegant and 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE 


New York TIMES 





WALTER BREWUS is a graduate B.M. and M.M. of The MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC (238 East 105th Street, New York City) where he studied 
violin under the eminent AUER exponent ALFRED TROEMEL. Address Alfred 
Troemel in care of school or private studio (336 East 7|st Street, New York 21,N. Y.) 

















ISADORE FREED 


Chairman Composition and Theory Departments 


HARTT COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Seattle 





By Maxine CusHine Gray 


What was threatening to become a 
stalemate in musical growth, for lack 
of an adequate concert hall, has been 
prevented by overwhelming voter sup- 
port for $7,500,000 in Civic Center 
bonds at the Nov. 6 election. Twenty- 
eight acres of land are being acquired 
near the present Civic Auditorium and 
construction will be rushed on a 3,500- 
seat concert hall, with sloping audi- 
torium, and an adjacent 800-seat thea- 
ter suitable for chamber music. 

For the second successive year, the 
City Council has indicated that $7,000 
of the Park Department’s $20,000 
music fund shall be used for children’s 
concerts by the Seattle Symphony. 

As administered by Leslie R. Mar- 
tin, president of AFM Local 76, who 
is also principal bassist of the Seattle 
Symphony, money from the Music 
Performance Trust Funds of the Re- 
cording and Transcription Industry 
has been used increasingly for cham- 
ber-music concerts in museums and 
small ensembles of symphony players 
in the public schools. This fall, or- 
chestral support was provided for the 
final Metropolitan Opera regional 
auditions, handled locally by the 
Northwest Grand Opera Association, 
Eugene Linden, musical director. 

Seattle Symphony, 601 Orpheum 
Bldg. Auspices: Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Milton 
Katims. Assistant conductor: Henry 
Siegl. President: Gordon N. Scott. 
Manager: Mrs. Hugh E. McCreery. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,600. Ten sub- 
scription concerts, repeated once; out- 
ot-town concerts in Bellingham, Ta- 
coma, Parkland and Olympia; Family 
Neighborhood Concerts (10-12); 15 
young people’s concerts, including 
three in Tacoma. Soloists: Berl Sen- 
ofsky, Nov. 5-6; Moura Lympany, 
Nov. 19-20; Andres Segovia, Jan. 
14-15; Milton Katims, Jan. 28-29; 
Elena Nikolaidi, Feb. 11-12; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 25-26; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, March 11-12; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 1-2; also Seattle Chorale 
(Leonard Moore, director) in concert 
version of Verdi’s “Otello” with 
Herva Nelli, Dorothy Cole, Albert Da 
Costa, Mack Harrell, Dec. 10-11. 

Seattle Community Concert As- 
sociation, 1624 Fourth Ave. Presi- 
dent and general manager: Cecilia 
Schultz. Civic Auditorium, 6,000. 
Richard Tucker, Oct. 10; Mantovani 
and His New Music, Oct. 29; Ellen 
Repp, Nov. 18; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 24; De Paur Opera Gala, 
Feb. 27; Philadelphia Orchestra, May 
16. (Separate attraction at Moore: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
25-27.) 

Ladies Musical Club Series. Con- 
cert chairman: Mrs. Henning Carlson, 
2511 29th Ave. West. Palomar Thea- 
ter, 1,416. Irmgard Seefried, Nov. 9; 
Jean Casadesus, Jan. 18; Cesare Siepi, 
Feb. 8; Gary Graffman, March 15; 
 Gamaeanaanas Children’s Choir, April 


Hugh Becket Attractions. Moore 
Theater, 1,800. Don Cossack Choir, 
Oct. 21; Yugoslav State Company 
(“Kolo”), Nov. 20-21; Marian An- 
derson, March 8; Chicago Opera Bal- 
let, March 18. 

Northwest Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, 1624 Fourth Ave. Musical di- 
rector, Eugene Linden. President: 
Alfred J. Schweppe. Executive vice- 
president: Frank N. Ward. Three 
winter-spring productions in Seattle, 
Portland, Vancouver, B.C., Spokane, 
Tacoma, to be announced. 
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Forde 


Seattle Civic Auditorium 


Shoreline Civic Music Association, 
11701 Meridian Ave. President: Wil- 
liam H. Aue. Jane Addams Junior 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. Eger 
Players, Oct. 15; John Druary, Dec. 
©; Irene Hawthorne, Jan. 5; Nelson 
& Neal, Feb. 9; Rosalind Nadell, Feb. 
18 


Everett Civic Music Association, 
2927 Rockefeller Ave., Everett. Pres- 
ident: Ann Rollins Johnson. Everett 
Civic Auditorium, 2,200. Ferrante & 
Teicher, Nov. 20; Carl Palangi, Dec. 
11; Ballets Basques de Biarritz, March 
6; Dorothy Warenskjold, April 2; 
St. Louis Symphonietta, May 19. 

Eastside Community Concert As- 
sociation, 1202 S.E. 108th St., Belle- 
vue. President: Rev. Ben Bradford. 
Secretary: Mrs. P. F. Walling. Belle- 
vue Elementary School Auditorium, 
600. Natalie Ryshna, Dec. 4; Tangle- 
wood Opera Quartet, Jan. 13; Robert 
Rudie, April 2. Fourth event to be 
announced. 

Seattle Women's Symphonette, 
5607-16th Ave. N.E. Conductor: Ra- 
chel Swarner Welke. Palomar Thea- 
ter, 1,416. Two subscription concerts: 
Oct. 2, Jan. 8 (soloist: Byrd Elliot, 
violin). 

Greater Seattle, Inc. Northern 
Life Tower. Managing director: 
Walter Van Camp. Musical director: 
Gustave Stern. Green Lake Aqua- 
theater, 5,200. “Call Me Madam”, July 
10-14; “The King and I”, July 17-21, 
1956. 

University of Washington. Office 
of Lectures and Concerts (Division 
of Adult Education and Extension 
Services). Director: Mrs. Verna 
Shmavonian. Meany Hall, 2,000. 

Friends of Music Chamber-Music 
Series. Quintetto Boccherini, Oct. 21; 
Juilliard Quartet, Nov. 11; Smetana 
Quartet, Feb. 17; Quartetto Italiano, 
March 17; resident artists (to be 
announced), Jan. 20. 

Extra attractions. Alice Ehlers and 
Eva Heinitz, Oct. 5. Rey de la Torre, 
Nov. 14; Robert McFerrin, Jan. 9. 

Opera Theater productions, cospon- 
sored by schools of music and drama, 
directed by Stanley Chapple. “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” and “Riders 
to the Sea”, Dec. 7-8, 11-12, University 
Playhouse, 400; “Don Pasquale” Feb. 
1-2, 5-6, same; “The Magic Flute”, 
May 7, Meany Hall. 

Bach Festival, directed by Stanley 
Chapple, April 14-16. Two cantatas, 
“Easter Oratorio”, instrumental mu- 
sic, also Michael Tippett’s “A Child 
of Our Time”. 

Haydn Festival, directed by Stanley 
Chapple, June 4-5, “The Creation,” 
University Sinfonietta concert. 

Concerts by University Symphony, 
Sinfonietta, Seattle String Society, 
Concert Band, choruses, Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon alumnae. 

Other resident performing groups: 
Seattle Philharmonic and Choral So- 
ciety, Don Bushell, conductor; Seattle 
String Quartet, Frank Beezhold, first 
violin; Thalia chorus, orchestra, opera 
workshop, Mikael Scheremetiew, di- 
rector; national and_ recreational 
choruses; Seattle Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation (“Louise”, Feb. 22, 23, Palo- 


mar); Youth Symphony Orchestra, 
Francis Aranyi, conductor; Thalia 
production of “Cavalleria Rusticana”, 
conducted by Robert Thomsen, March 
16, Palomar. 


Bremerton 





By Lorna U. Erickson 


Bremerton Symphony, 205 Medical 
Dental Building. Auspices: Bremer- 


ton Symphony Association. Conduc- 
tor: Robert Anderson. President: 
Dr. George F. Asbury. Manager: 


George L. Lewis. Coontz Junior 
High School, 1,200. Four Bremerton 
Concerts; three out-of-town concerts; 
one children’s concert. Guest con- 
ductor: William Cole, March 4. Solo- 
ists: Mary Peaslee, Gerald Zimmer- 
man, Oct. 30; Phyllis Graham Hazel- 
wood, Dec. 17; Robert Anderson, 
Vilem Sokol, March 4; Calvin Knapp, 
May 13. 

Community Concert Association, 
911 Perry. President: George 
Lewis. Secretary: Mrs. Andrew 
Johnson. Coontz Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Camilla Wicks, 
Oct. 29; Tanglewood Opera Quartet, 
Jan. 11; Festival Quartet, Feb. 8; 
Stephen Kemalyan, Feb. 27; Gary 
Graffman, March 13. 

Women's Choral Society, Star 
Route 1, Box 7. Director: Mrs. Dan 
Stroberger. President: Mrs. Clarence 
Hatcher. First Methodist Church, 
500. One Concert, May. Christmas 
music on invitation. 


Spokane 





By TruLA WHELAN 


Spokane Philharmonic, P.O. Box 
131. Conductor: Harold Paul Whelan. 
President: Edward H. Hughes. Post 
Theater, 1,300. Four subscription con- 
certs, one youth concert, one out of 
town concert, one Festival concert. 
Soloists: Janet Goodman, Nov. 5; 
“The Infancy of Christ”, by Berlioz, 
Spokane Symphonic Chorale, Eastern 
Washington Collegiate Chorale, Holy 
Names Girls’ Chorus, Donald Gramm, 
John McCullom, James Standard, 
June Wilkins, Dec. 17; Jaime Laredo, 
Feb. 11; Randolph Hokanson, March 
11. 

Spokane Symphonic Chorale, Box 
781. Conductor: Leo Collins. Presi- 
dent: Donald H. Thompson. Cowles 
Memorial Auditorium, 1,200. Three 
subscription concerts, one orchestra 
appearance. Margaret Roggero, Nov. 
14; Orchestra appearance Spokane 
Philharmonic Oratorio, Dec. 17; “Sta- 
bat Mater” by Rossini, Feb. 24; “G 
Major Mass” by Schubert, May 1. 

Community Concert Association, 
1910 Upper Terrace. President : Frank- 
lin Ott. Fox Theater, 2,250. Glen 
Gould, Dec. 5; Irmgard Seefried, 
Nov. 14; George London, Jan. 30; 
Obernkirchen ChuJren’s Choir, April 
23; Isaac Stern, Feb. 26. 





Washington 





Greater Artist Series, P.O. Box 
800. Presented by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Chairman: Byrnell 
Figler. Orpheum Theater, 1,100. Ly- 
cette Darsonval and Paris Ballet, 
Nov. 21; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 10; 
Loren Driscoll, Jan. Claramae 
Turner, Feb. 20; the San Francisco 
Operatic Quartet, March 27. 

Spokane Junior Symphony, 1919 S. 
Lincoln. Conductor: ‘Harold Paul 
Whelan. President: Edward Crom- 
well. Masonic Temple Commandary 
Room, 1,000. Two concerts: winter 
and spring featuring Music Teachers’ 
Audition winner. 

Whitworth College Musical Series, 
Whitworth College. Manager: Ray- 
mond Brahams. Cowles Memorial 
Auditorium, 1,200. William Steck, 
Oct. 8; second concert to be an- 
nounced. 

Greater Spokane Music Festival, 
E. 1540 Riverton. President: Fred 
Stanton. Continuous week of musical 
activities, adjudications and concerts 
for Spokane and the Inland Empire. 
Adjudicators for 1956 Festival: John 
Molinari, Lloyd Oakland, Aaron 
Girard, Charlotte I. Lee, C. Griffith 
Bratt, Stanley Fletcher, Edward Mat- 
tos, Josef Gingold, Mario Chamlee, 
Douglas Kent. 


Tacoma 





By Caror L. GANDER 


Outstanding on the Tacoma music 
scene, are the well-established and 
constantly increasing activities of the 
music departments of the College of 
Puget Sound and the Pacific Lutheran 
College. Their strong music depart- 
ments are known throughout the 
Northwest area. New this year on 
the College of Puget Sound’s list of 
music organizations is the newly 
formed Symphonette. 

Tacoma Philharmonic, Inc. Presi- 
dent: John Marontate. Temple Thea- 
ter, 1,650. Sponsors four concerts and 
three children’s matinees by Seattle 
Symphony, Milton Katims, conductor. 
Oct. 24; Moura Lympany, Nov. 21; 
Andres Segovia, Jan. 16; Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 27. 

Community Concert Association. 
Auspices: Ladies Musical Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. S. B. Davidson. Temple 
Theater, 1,650. Camilla Wicks, Oct. 
30; Yi-Kwei Sze, Nov. 28; Frances 
Bible, Jan. 8; Gold and Fizdale, Feb. 
19; Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
April 11. 

Tacoma Civic Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Stanley Chapple. Chairman: 
Harold Evans. Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege Chapel, 1,250. Three concerts, 
Jan. 27; Feb. 26; March 26. Soloists 
to be announced. 

YWCA. Temple Theatre, 1,650. 
Ballets Basques de Biarritz, March 1. 

College of Puget Sound. Head of 
music department: Bruce Rodgers. 
Faculty and student recitals; Sym- 
phony Orchestra, four concerts. Con- 
ductor: Melvin Sipe; Symphonette, 
Conductor: Melvin Sipe; Adelphian 
Concert Choir, April 26; and tour ot 
four western states in spring. Con- 
ductor: Bruce Rodgers; Madrigal 
Singers, Dec. 7, radio and television 
appearances. Conductor: Bruce Rod- 
gers; Concert Band, two concerts. 
Director: Raymond Wheeler ; Tacoma 
Choral Society with the College of 
Puget Sound Symphony, “Messiah”, 
Dec. 2. Conductor: Bruce Rodgers. 


(Continued on page 275) 
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Oakland, Calif. 


(Continued from page 248) 


Italian American Federation of the 
East Bay, Inc., 5321 Claremont Ave. 
President: Felix F. Chialvo. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. L. Raineri. Sponsors an- 
nual Columbus Day opera in Oak- 
land Auditorium Theater, by local 
talent. The 1956 opera was “Lucia 
di Lammermoor”, directed by Mars- 
den Argall, Oct. 12. 

Contra Costa Concert Guild, 2000 
Dennis Drive, Antioch. President: 
Mrs. William A. Page. El Campanil 
Theater, 1,100. San Francisco Bal- 
let, Nov. 23 or 30; Actors’ Work- 





shop in “The Flowering Peach”, 
December; The Lamplighters in 
“The Mikado”, January; Ferenc 


Molnar and string ensemble, Feb- 
ruary; San Francisco Symphony, 
March 19. 

Central Contra Costa Youth Con- 
certs, P.O. Box 83, Walnut Creek. 
President: Mrs. George Perry. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. C. L. Offen. Las 
Lomas High School Auditorium, 
800. San Francisco Symphony, Jan. 
27; University of California Glee 
Club and Treble Clef, Feb. 24; Stan 
Wilson, March 31; Young People’s 
Symphony, April 2s. 

Community Concert Associations 
(reporting up to Oct. 20): Fremont, 
at Washington Union High School: 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Nov. 7; 
Natalie Hinderas, Jan. 23; Robert 
Rudie, March 22; Marais and Miran- 
da, April 23. 

Hayward, at Union High School: 
Lorenzo Alvary, Oct. 15; Camilla 
Wicks, Dec. 17; Angelaires, Jan. 12; 
DePaur Opera Gala, Feb. 12; Parsons 
and Poole, March 18. 

San Leandro, at High School: 
Tossy Spivakovsky, Oct. 20; Yi-Kwei 
Sze, Jan. 26; Leonard Pennario, 
March 26. 

Oakland Light Opera Association, 
3974 Lyman Road, Director: John M. 
Falls. Woodminster Amphitheater, 
5,000. Three light operas in summer, 
sponsored by Oakland Park De- 
partment. 


Berkeley 


By HELEN CLARKE Love 





For the first time the Music Ex- 
tension, University of California, is 
presenting a series of six previews of 
the concerts of the Berkeley Concert 
Association. These illustrated lectures 
are about the music and artists pre- 
sented by Madi Bacon, lecturer, con- 
ductor and staff member of the San 
Francisco Opera Company. 


Berkeley Concert Association, 25 
Oak Ridge Rd. President: Mrs. Wil- 
liam DeLoss Love. Secretary: Mrs. 
Ralph Hoyt. Community Theater, 
3,600. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 
27 and 30; Berlin Philharmonic, Nov. 
12 and 13; George London, Jan. 23 
and 24; DePaur Opera Gala, Feb. 13 
and 14; Chicago Opera Ballet, March 
5 and 6; Walter Gieseking, April 24 
and 25. 

University of California. Chair- 
man, department of music: David 
Boyden. Secretary, committee on 
drama, lectures and music: Betty Con- 
nors. Community Theater, 3,600; 
Wheeler Auditorium, 934; Dwinelle 
Hall, 487. Eva Henitz and Alice 
Ehlers, Oct. 11; Theodore Abromo- 
vitsch, Oct. 17; Carlos Montoya. Oct. 
28; Mario Delliponti, Oct. 30; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Nov. 4; Music of Italian 
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Baroque Masters, Nov. 8; Indonesian 
music, Nov. 10; “Albert Herring”, 
Nov. 15 and 16; Stanley Kenton, Nov. 
18; Repertory Chorus, Nov. 18; Mar- 
tha Schlamme, Dec. 2; U. C. Cham- 
ber Music, to be announced; Parrenin 
Quartet, Dec. 9; Christmas Music with 
Dorothy Renzi, Dec. 17; Budapest 
Quartet, Feb. 17; Susanne Bloch, 
Feb. 28; Leslie Chabay, March 4; 
Joseph Szigeti and Carlo Bussotti, 
March 18, 21, 23; Griller Quartet, five 
concerts, dates to be announced. 

Little Symphony. Auspices: Little 
Symphony Society. President: Chaun- 
cey McKeever, 785 Market St., San 
Francisco. Conductor : Gregory Miller. 
Berkeley Little Theater, 650. Five 
concerts with soloists: Nov. 28; Dec. 
19; Jan. 16; Feb. 13; April 24. 

Youth Concerts. Auspices: Berke- 
ley-Albany Council of Parent Teacher 
Association and Berkeley Public 
Schools. Community Theater, 3,600. 
Four concerts by San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Earl Bernard Murray, con- 
ductor: Jan. 22; Feb. 19; March 12; 
April 2. 

Community Theater Events. Man- 
ager: Harry DeWitt. San Francisco 
Ballet in the “Nutcracker”, Dec. 15. 

Paul Spier Management. Fujiwara 
Opera Company in “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “The Mikado”, Aug. 22 and 
23 


Little Theater Events. San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Foundation, bonus 
concert by San Francisco Symphony 
for foundation members, Nov. 7; 
Classical and Flamenco Guitar Play- 
ers, Nov. 16; Pete Seeger, Oct. 7; 
Folk Music Concert, Oct. 20; Leta 
Spira, Oct. 26. 

Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony. 
Conductor: Jessica Marcelli. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. William Page Douglas, 22 
Poppy Lane. Community Theater, 
3,600; Oakland Auditorium Theater, 
1,950. Nov. 16; May 24; other dates 
to be announced. 

Evening School Opera Theater. 
Auspices: Berkeley Public Schools. 
Conductor: Marsden Argall. Com- 
munity Theater, 3,600. Oct. 7; Nov. 
30; Dec. 1; other dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Junior Bach Festival Association, 
2555 Buena Vista Way. Conductor: 
Mrs. Tirzah Mailkoff. Little Theatre, 
650. Artists under 19 years old per- 
ae music by Bach, April 26 and 
27. 


Richmond 


By Heten CLARKE Love 





Richmond Civic Music Association, 
628 Humboldt St. President: Edwin 
R. Brooks. Secretary: Mrs. James A. 
McVittie. Richmond Memorial Audi- 
torium, 3,800. Kola Dance Company, 
Nov. 15; David Abel and Samuel 
Lipman, Jan. 10; De Paur Opera Gala, 
Feb. 8; Frank Guarrera, Feb. 28; 
Gina Bachauer, April 4. 

Youth Concerts. Auspices: Rich- 
mond School Department. Two con- 
certs by San Francisco Symphony, 
Feb. 5 and March 26. 

Richmond Ballet Company, Rich- 
mond Symphony and Art Center. 


Swan Lake, Feb. 10. 
N.M. 
Albuquerque 





By Isapet WiLey GREAR 


The 25th concert season is being pre- 
sented by the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 





phony this year. At Hans Lange’s in- 
vitation, founder and first conductor, 
Grace Thompson Edmister, returned 
from her present home in Columbus, 
Ohio, as guest conductor of “The 
Magic Flute” Overture in the gala 
opening concert. During the evening 
the Rotary Club, original sponsors, 
re-enacted their 1932 dedication of the 
orchestra to the city. The anniversary 
theme will be carried out in each 
series program by special historical 
items prepared by leading writers of 
Albuquerque. 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony, 
P.O. Box 605. Tenthinter : "io 
Lange. President: Howard T. Stump, 
Jr. Carlisle Gymnasium. Six sub- 
scription concerts ; three young people’s 
concerts; two extra concerts. Sub- 
scription series soloists: George Robert 
and Morton Schoenfeld, Oct. 13; Nico- 
lay Timofeyew, Nov. 25; “Messiah” 
with Albuquerque Civic Chorus, Dec. 
16; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 9; Joyce 
Flissler, March 23; Joan Orlebeke, 
May 3. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Lena C. Clauve, 1020 Park- 
land Place, S.E. Carlisle Gymnasium. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Oct. 19; Berl 
Senofsky, Nov. 21; Clifford Curzon, 
Jan. 17; Festival Quartet, Feb. 20; 


Roger Wagner Chorale, March 26; 
Lily Pons, May 9. 

University Program Series, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Chairman: 
Sherman Smith. Virgil Thomson, 
Nov. 2; Societa Corelli, Nov. 11; Bal- 
lets Basques de Biarritz, Feb. 10; 
Modern Jazz Quartet, March 19; Pearl 
Primus, April 5. 

University Opera Workshop. Car 
lisle Gymnasium. Director: Jane 
Snow. Orchestra conductor, K 
Frederick. “Sister Angelica” by Puc 
cini, Dec. 19. 


La Quinta Series. Albuquerque 
Little Theater. Presented by Albert 
Simms. Director: Georges Miquelle 


Six chamber-music programs in June 


Marshall Symphony 
Gives Three Concerts 


Marshall, Texas. —The Marshall 
Civic Symphony, Max Madrid, musi- 
cal director, presented its first concert 
of the season on Nov. 1. George 
Kehler, Hungarian pianist, made his 
American debut as soloist in the Mo 
zart D minor Concerto. On Dec. il a 
Christmas concert was given. Albert 
Gillis, violist, and Xina Stone, con- 
tralto, will be the soloists in the March 


> concert. 
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© Professional Artist 
© Playing Teacher 
© College Music Major 
© Talented H.S. Seniors 
Enrollment in this year's Spring Tournaments open the 
way for participation in the Guild's Autumn Recording 
Festival with prizes of $18,000 waiting for you. (Three 
prizes of $750 each) 
National ; f) 
Piano Teachers 
Nat'l Hdatrs: Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. .For children and adults. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT .... Individual instruction only or en- 


DIPLOMA COURSES ......... 


rollment in one or more of 60 
special classes covering all phases 
of music study. 


. Individual or class instruction, full 


or part time. 


Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions. For individual instruction, students may enroll anytime 
during the year. All string, keyboard, woodwind, brass instruments, and voice. Faculty 


of 71. Daytime and evening schedules. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


114 East 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
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Minneapolis 





By PauL § 


The Minneapolis Symphony has 14 
new members this year. In principals’ 
seats will be J. Cloyde Williams, clari- 
net; Richard Adams, assistant concert- 
master; and Henry Kramer, second 
violin. 

\ feature of this musical season 
will be the greatly increased number 
of chamber-music concerts and related 
activities by professionals, undoubted- 
ly the most varied presentations ever 
offered in Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Orchestral Association, 
University of Minnesota. Auspices: 
University of Minnesota and Minne- 
sota Orchestral Association. Conduc- 
tor: Antal Dorati. Assistant conduc- 


. Ivory 


tor: Gerald Samuel. President : Philip 
W. Pillsbury. Manager: Boris Soko- 
loff. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000. 


Eighteen subscription concerts, nine 
Twilight Pop Concerts, twelve young 
people’s concerts (five in St. Paul 
Auditorium) ; tours Feb. 2-March 7. 
Subscription series soloists: Berl Sen- 
ofsky, Nov. 3; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 
16; Zorina and Macalester College 
Choir, Nov. 23; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Nov. 30; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 7; 
Pierre Monteux, guest conductor, Jan. 
4; George Szell, guest conductor, Jan. 
11; Fernando Previtali, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 18; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 1; 
Maria Tipo, March 8; Zino Frances- 
catti, March 15; Macalester College 
Choir, April 5; University of Mirine- 
sota Chorus, April 19. Twilight Pop 
Concerts: Viennese Program, Nov. 
11; Margaret Barthel-Bernhard Weis- 
er, Nov. 25; Show Tunes, Dec. 9; 
Tchaikovsky’s “The Nutcracker”, 
Dec. 16; Symphonic Favorites, Dec. 
30; Gilbert & Sulivan’s “Patience”, 
Jan. 6; Great Opera Highlights, Jan. 
13; Lehar’s “The Merry Widow”, 
i 7; St. Olaf College Choir, April 

University Department of Con- 
certs and Lectures. Auspices: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Director: James 
L. Lombard. Northrop Auditorium, 
5,000. Fifteen subscription concerts. 
University Artists Course: Robert 
McFerrin, Oct. 8; Gosskor Boys’ 
Choir, Oct. 16; Robert Casadesus, 
Nov. 20; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 16; 
National Ballet of Canada, Feb. 8; 
Isaac Stern, March 5; Risé Stevens, 
April 3; Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, May 9. 
University Celebrity Series: Cara- 
binieri Band, Nov. 8; National Ballet 
of Canada, Feb. 9; Fiesta Mexicana, 
Feb. 26; Marian Anderson, April 6. 
Special Concerts: Mantovani and His 
New Music, Oct. 18; National Ballet 
of Canada, Feb. 9; Parade of Quar- 
tets, Feb. 16. 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 
\uspices : University of Minnesota, 
Department of Concerts and Lectures: 
Minnesota Orchestral Association; 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ; 
and other egg mage Northrop 
Auditorium, 5,000. May 17, 18, 19. 

New Friends of 8 Music, 
501 Clover Lane. Preisdent: Paul 
Segal. Fish Memorial Auditorium, 
1,528. Reginald Kell and Berkshire 
Quartet, Nov. 17; Twin Cities Art- 
ists, Jan. 29; sudapest Quartet, March 
6; Szymon Goldberg with Artur Bal- 
sam, March 26. Member’s Meetings 
concerts : oars gh Society Auditori- 
um, 700. Trio de Camera, Sept. 25; 
Robert Jamieson, Oct. 23; Reginald 
Kell, Eva Knardahl Freiwald, Nov. 
15; Hamline Trio, Dec. 10; Flor 
Quartet, Jan. 14; University Chamber 
Singe srs, James Aliferis, Director, 
Feb. 18; Music for Woodwinds, 
March 18; Margaret Barthel, April 
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Nesioe & Peel 


Cyrus Northrop Memorial Auditorium in Minneapolis 


22; William Bagwell, May 20. Twelve 
concerts in Minneapolis public schools. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 201 
East 34th Street, Minneapolis. Mu- 
sical Advisor : Gerald Samuel, Robert 
Jamieson, Eva Knardahl Freiwald, 
Oct. 9; Instrumental chamber con- 
cert, Gerald Samuel, conducting, Nov. 
27; Antal Dorati, Rafael Druian, 
Robert Jamieson, Dec. 11; University 
Glee Club, Richard Paige directing, 
Jan. 22; Andres Segovia, Feb. 21; 
Helen Rice, March 12; Instrumental 
chamber concert, Gerald Samuel, con- 
ducting, April 30; Ballet Concertant, 
Chamber Opera, Gerald Samuel, con- 
ducting, May 7; Eva Heinitz, May 21. 


Central Arts Council. Music 
Chairman: James Aliferis. Walker 
Art Center Auditorium, 200. Juilliard 


Quartet, Nov. 4; Walden Quartet, 
Dec. 5; Pro Arte Quartet, Jan. 9. 
Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis, 


88 S. Tenth St. Conductor: Thomas 
Nee. President: Earl Baxstresser. 
Fish Memorial Auditorium, 1,528. 


Three concerts: Nov. 29; Feb. 28; 
April 25. 

Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 3033 
Excelsior Blvd. President: Lenard 
H. Mogck. Director: James S. Allan. 
Lyceum Theatre, 2,200. Albert Da 
Costa, Dec. 3, 4, 5; Irene Jordan, 
April 29, 30, May 1. 

Thursday Musical, 1212 Douglas 
Ave. President and manager: Mrs. 
Joseph C. Williams. Benton Hall, 
YWCA, 500. Lois Marshall, Nov. 15; 
Richard Gregor, March 21. Sixteen 
bi-weekly members programs, Oct.- 
May. 

New Piano Series, 900 Mt. Curve 
Ave. Chairman: David Schafer. Uni- 
tarian Society Auditorium, 700. Rich- 
ard Zgodava, Oct. 5; Lenor Engdahl, 
Jan. 28; Thelma Hunter, May 3. 

University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Paul M. 
Oberg. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000 
and Scott Hall, 600. Faculty recitals: 
Edward Berryman, Oct. 20, March 1, 
May 3; Bernhard Weiser, March; 
Roy Schuessler, April. Senior recitals 
in May; Commencement recital, May 
28. University Symphony concerts: 
Dec. 2; March 13; May 28. Univer- 
sity Concert Band concerts: Dec. 6 
March 7; May 26. University Chorus 
concerts: April 19; May 26. Univer- 
sity Chamber Singers annual concert, 
James Aliferis, director, May 1. Uni- 
versity Music fraternities’ spring 
operas, May 9, 10, 11, 12. Minnesota 
Public School Music League regional 
contests, April 26, 27. Minnesota Mu- 

ic Teachers Association annual con- 
vention, June 23, 24. 

MacPhail School of Music and Art. 
President : William McPhail. Monthly 
faculty recitals. 


Minneapolis College of Music. 


Marie Holland Smith. 


faculty recitals. 


President : 
Series of 


St. Paul 


By Joun H. Harvey 


Women's Institute of St. Paul, 

E. Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. John G. Ordway, Jr. Pro- 
gram director: Mrs. B. H. Ridder. 
Auditorium Arena, 12,000. Eleanor 
Warren and Brian Sullivan, Sept. 26; 
Royal Swedish Male Chorus, Nov. 7; 
Jerome Hines, Dec. 3; Quintetto 
Allegro, Jan. 15, two others to be an- 
nounced. 

Schubert Club, 708 Montcalm PI. 
President: Mrs. Charles Loomis. Au- 
ditorium Theater, 2,801. Societa Co- 
relli, Oct. 23; David Lloyd, Nov. 1; 
Gary Graffman, Dec. 4; Festival 
Quartet, Jan. 31; Little Singers of 
Paris, March 19. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 





143 W. Fourth St. Conductor: Leo 
Kopp. Stage director: Phil Fein. 
President: Jay W. Laramy. Audito- 
rium Theater, 2,801. “Marriage of 


Figaro”, Oct. 18, 19, and 20; “Song 
of Norway”, Jan. 17, 18, and 19; 
“South Pacific”, April 25, 26, and 27. 

St. Paul Civic Orchestra, Macal- 
ester College. President: Helen Hed- 
man Carlson. Conductor: Raymond 
Cutting. Macalester gymnasium, 800. 
Concerts Jan. 6, other dates to be an- 
nounced. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts, 143 WW. 
Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Civic 
Opera Association, St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club, St. Paul Musicians As- 
sociation (AFM), City of St. Paul. 
Conductor: Clifford Reckow. Secre- 
tary: E. A. Furni. Auditorium Arena, 
12,000. Concerts on W ednesdays, Fri- 
days, Saturdays, July 7 to Sept. 1. 

Trio Da Camera, Leader: Walter 
Targ, Jeanne d’Arc Auditorium, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, 600. Concerts 
Oct. 21, Jan. 27, May 5. 

Hamline University Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 
3ridgman Hall, 614. Ernst Wolff with 
Hamline Symphony, March 9. Fac- 
ulty chamber-music concerts. 

Macalester College Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Donald N. Fergu- 
son. Concerts by Flor String Quartet 
Nov. 12, Dec. 3, Jan. 14, one other to 
be announced. 


Duluth 


By A. H. MILver 





Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Bldg. Auspices: Duluth Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Hermann 


Minnesota 





Herz. President: Kenneth Dunca 
Manager: A. H. Miller. National 
Guard Armory, 3,000. Seven subscrip- 
tion concerts; two youth concerts. So- 
loists: Zvi Zeitlin, Oct. 19; Ellen 
Faull, Rosemary Anoe, Walter Fred- 
ericks, Cornell MacNeil, Allan Keller, 
Ernest Anderson, Lawrence Gray and 
Mary Ludemann, in “Madama Butter- 
fly”, Nov. 16; “Nutcracker” Ballet, 
Dec. 9; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 18; 
Robert Beverley, Feb. 15; Pro Musica 
Trio, March 15; “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” with Jacqueline Murphy, Rose- 
mary Anoe, John Toms and Raymond 
McAfee, April 19. 

Matinee Musicale. President: Mrs. 
J. A. MacFadyen. Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, 1,000. Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, Oct. 16; Daniel Kunin, Novy. 
20; Shirlee Emmons, March 19: 
Paganini Quartet, April 9. 


Duluth Womens Institute, 424 \\ 


First St. President: Mrs. Lawrence 
Cowan. Secretary: Mrs. George 
Spear. National Guard Armory, 


3,000. Brian Sullivan and Eleanor 
Warner, Sept. 27; Emily Kimbrough, 
Oct. 25; Carleton Smith, Nov. 29; 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Jan. 31; Ros- 
coe Drummond, March 21; American 
Piano Trio, April 25. 


St. Cloud 


By HELEN GALE 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Erwin A. Hertz. Secretary: 
Myrl Carlsen. Technical High School 
Auditorium, 1,850. Kovach and Rab- 
ovsky, Nov. 1; Vienna String Sym- 
phony, Nov. 26; Stan. Freeman, Jan. 
27; Frank Guarrera, Feb. 12; Die 
Engelkinder, March 8; Jean Madeira, 
April 10. 

Other events: concerts and operas 
sponsored by the music departments 
of State Teachers College and St. 
John’s University, the Orpheus Club 
and public and parochial schools. 





Maine 
Portland 


By MarsHatt F. BRYANT 


Portland Symphony. Four guest 
conductors during season. President : 
Jean Gannett Williams. City Hall 
Auditorium, 3,000. Four subscription 
concerts. 

Community Concert Association. 
President : Edward F. Dana. City Hall 
Auditorium, 3,000. Beaux Arts Trio, 
Nov. 1; Leonard Pennario, Dec. 6; 
Nan Merriman, Feb. 26; DePaur 
Opera Gala, April 1; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, April 22. 

Student Philharmonic. Auspices 
Portland Symphony. Conductor : Clin- 
ton W. Graffam, Jr. City Hall Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Two concerts. 

Rossini Club, President: Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. W. Hay, Frye Hall, 700. Four 
evening concerts; fortnightly morn- 
ing musicales. 

McDowell Club. President: Mrs. 
Lewis Kriger. Monthly recitals. 

Choral Groups. Greater Portland 
Community Chorus, Marshall F. Bry- 
ant, director; two concerts. Portland 
Men’s Singing Club, Howard R. 
Stevens, director; two concerts. Port- 
land Polyphonic Society, Dr. Alfred 
Brinkler, director; two concerts. 
South Portland Community Chorus, 
Madeline Perazzi, director; two con- 
certs. Westbrook Junior College 
Chorus, Marshall F. Bryant, director ; 
local and out-of-town concerts. 
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Philadelphia 





(Continued from page 247) 
vember. Concerts in Wilmington and 
other cities. 

Co-Opera Company. General man- 
ager: Frank Tonick, c/o Ornstein 
School of Music, 1613 Spruce St. 
Conductors: Vernon Hammond, 
Romeo Cascarino, Joseph Levine. 
Plays and Players Auditorium, 350. 
Six performances: Mozart’s “Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio”, Dec. 19 and 
20; Benjamin’s “The Prima Donna” 
and Puccini’s “Il Tabaro”, March 26 
and 27; “The Beggar’s Opera”, May 
28 and 29. 

Dra-Mu Opera Company. Musical 
director: Henri Elkan, 1205 Walnut 
St. President: Raymond L. Smith. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. “Carmen”, 
Feb. 15. Other productions to be an- 
nounced. 

American Opera Guild, Room 301, 
1714 Chestnut St. Musical director: 
Walter Grigaitis. Fleisher Audito- 
rium, 1,500. “Bartered Bride”, Jan. 24. 
“La Forza del Destino” and other 
operas to be announced. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and gen- 
eral director: Jani Szanto. Academy 
Auditorium, 200; University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, 1,000; other audi- 
toriums. Series of Great Masters 
Concerts; special chamber music and 
piano series; productions by P. M. A. 
Opera W orkshop ; Schumann pro- 
grams; faculty and student recitals. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 1725 Lo- 
cust St. Director: Efrem Zimbalist, 
President: Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist. 
Curtis Hall, 300. Recitals and con- 
certs by faculty members, students, 
guests, Institute orchestra, vocal and 
chamber music groups. 


Academy of Vocal Arts, 1920 


Spruce St. General director: Vernon 
Hammond. Stage director: Leopold 
Sachse. President: Mrs. Clarence A. 


Warden. School auditorium, 200. 
Opera programs and recitals by faculty 
members, students and guest artists. 
Opera production in late spring. 

Academy of Music, Special Centen- 
nial Concert, Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts., Jan. 26 cele- 
brating 100th anniversary of opening 
of Philadelphia’s famous music cen- 
ter. Program by Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Artur Rubinstein, Marian An- 
derson, Isaac Stern, Hilde Gueden, 
Danny Kaye, Dinah Shore and others. 

Philade!phia Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 216 S. 20th St. Director: Marie 
Ezerman Drake. Dean: Allison R. 
Drake. President: Dr. Willem Ezer- 
man. Concerts by Conservatory or- 
chestra, chorus and other ensembles; 
opera class productions; faculty and 
student programs. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Concert Series, Broad and 
Cherry Sts. Program director: 
Vladimir Sokoloff. Academy Rotunda, 
1,200. Four chamber music programs 
by local artists and ensembles. Spon- 
sors: Academy of Fine Arts and Mu- 
sic Performance Trust Fund. ’ 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 S. 18th St. Music com- 
mittee chairman: Katherine Wolff. 
Art Alliance Auditorium, 250; Ethical 
Society Auditorium, 350; other mid- 
city halls. Series from October to 
May by solo artists and chamber mu- 
sic ensembles; Luigi Dallapiccola 
Feb. 15. The Art Alliance Dance 
Committee, Mrs. Matthew T. Moore, 
chairman, is sponsoring dance recital 
series in the Play and Players Audi- 
torium, 350. Groups to include Emy 
St. Just and Company. 

Philadelphia Composers Forum. 
Secretary: Alice Gouley, 2000 Spruce 


February, 1957 


St. General chairman: Jeanne 
Behrend. Chairman of program com- 
mittee: Uni Sprengling. Four con- 
certs, February to May, at Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance; Aaron Copland 
concert at University of Pennsylvania ; 
special program of organ music; 
monthly reading sessions. 

University of Pennsylvania Con- 


certs. General director: Joseph 
Barone, University of Pennsylvania 
Music Dept., 34th and Walnut Sts. 
Irvine Auditorium, University of 


Pennsylvania Museum Auditorium and 
campus buildings. About forty pro- 
grams including Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana”, Vecchi’s “L’Amfiparnasso”, 
Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eurydice”; six 
concerts by Collegium Musicum; 
American Music Festival, partially 
subsidized by the Coolidge Founda- 
tion; concerts by artist students; con- 
certs sponsored by Music Performance 
Trust Fund and other events. 

Arco-Arte Sinfonietta. Manager: 
Brenda Hobman, 1706 68th Ave. Con- 
ductor: Norman Black. Eighteen 
string players from Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Concerts at the Free Library 
of Philadelphia and other local cen- 
ters. 

Music Center Studios, 1715 Chest- 
nut St. Directors: Oscar Eiermann 
and Emma Zuern. Ten Young Artist 
concerts, programs by guest artists 
and by the Symphonic Chorale. Spe- 
cial Spring event featuring the Chor- 
ale assisted by instrumentalists and 
vocal soloists. Concerts given in Mu- 
sic Center Auditorium and other halls. 

Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Broad and Walnut Sts. President: 
Mrs. Howard E. Smith, Bellevue- 
Stratford Ballroom, 1,500. Concerts 
feature club artists and ensembles, 
guest soloists and groups, including 
Virgil Fox, Wilbur Evans, Philadel- 
phia String Quartet, Vikings Male 
Quartet, Joseph Plon and others. 


Washington 





(Continued from page 250) 

Harvard University. Director: John 
Thacher. Soloisti de Zagreb, Nov. 5; 
Societa Corelli, Dec. 2; Leon Fleisher 
and Gerard Souzay, Dec. 9; American 
Opera Society in concert form of 
Handel’s “Julius Caesar” with Leon- 
tyne Price, soprano, Jan. 17; Vienna 
Octet, Feb. 3; Chamber Orchestra un- 
der Paul Callaway with Lois Marshall, 
soprano, Feb. 25. Subscription series. 


concerts at the University, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 20, with Sarah van Dyke, Jan. 
25, two spring concerts to be an- 
nounced. 


Shreveport, La. 





Shreveport Symphony Society, 

O. Box 4057. Musical director: 
John Shenaut. Secretary: Mrs. J. 
Thompson Cotten. Five pairs of 
concerts. Soloists: Van Cliburn; 
“Madama 3utterfly”; Rosina da 
Rimini; Andres Segovia; Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, with soloists to be 
announced. Also 22 children’s con- 
certs. Four Simulcasts on television, 
AM and FM radio. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


Fayetteville Community Concert 
Association. President: George M. 
Tharel, c/o J. C. Penney Co. Secre- 
tary: Clinton Walden, 204 E. David- 
son. University of Arkansas Field 
House, 2,500. Robert Rudie, Nov. 13; 
Risé Stevens, Dec. 4; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, March 3; Original Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Dancers, April 9. 

Fayetteville Symphony Society. 
University of Arkansas Fine Arts 
Center. President: Mrs. Alfred Hath- 
coc 





University of Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Bruce 
Benwald. Fine Arts Center Concert 
Hall, 350. Faculty, student and guest 
recitals. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Ken- 
neth Ballenger. Fine Arts Center Con- 
cert Hall, University Theater. Little 
Rock, March 1. Television appear- 
ances. 

Woodwind Ensemble. Director: 
Roger Widder. Fine Arts Center. 
Concert Hall, 350. Tours of Arkansas. 

Faculty Trio: Marx Pales, Herbert 
Butler, William Gant. Fine Arts Cen- 
ter Concert Hall, 350; Men’s Gymna- 
sium, 2,500. 

Concert Band. 


University Band 
Bldg. Director: 


Richard A. Worth- 





Opera Society of Washington, Inc., 


1001 Connecticut Ave., 


ident: E. R. Finkenstaedt. Manager: 
Day Thorpe. Lisner Auditorium, 
1,502. (First season). Mozart's 


“Abduction from the Seraglio” with 
Ellen Faull, Pierette Alarie, Richard 
Humphrey, John McCollum, and John 
Kuhn; Paul Callaway, conductor, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 

American University Chamber Mu- 
sic Society, Massachusetts Ave. at 
Nebraska Ave., Auspices : 
American University. Director : 
George Steiner. Clendenen Hall, 600. 
American University Quartet: five 
Tuesday evening concerts ; Oct. 9, Jan. 
15, Feb. 24, April 16, May 21; Mor- 
gan College, Baltimore, Md., Oct. 10; 
Friends School, Washington, Oct. 25; 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, Dec. 2; Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va., Jan. 4; 
Columbia University, New York, Jan. 
5; University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. (to be announced), Phillips 
Gallery, May 5. American Univer- 


N.W.  Pres- | 





sity Orchestra, George Steiner, con- | 


ductor: Wheaton, Md. with Gene- 
vieve Fritter, violinist, Oct. 28; Phil- 
lips Gallery, Nov. 26; five evening 


ington. Concerts in Fine Arts Center, 
Student Union, Men’s Gymnasium. 
Rafael Mendez, guest, March 21. 

University of Arkansas-Fayette- 
ville Symphony. Conductor: Marx J. 
Pales. Fine Arts Center Concert Hail, 
350. Robert Goldsand, Nov. 4; senior 
music department students. 

Collegiate Singers. Director : 
Richard Brothers. Fine Arts Center 
Concert Hall, 350; Men’s Gymnasium, 
2,500. 


Baton Rouge, La. 





By ANN 'TEMPEL 


Baton Rouge Civic Symphony, 7744 
Florida St. Conductor: Emil Cooper. 
President: I. R. Schneider. Office 
secretary: Mrs. B. T. Dugazon. Baton 
Rouge High School Auditorium, 1,650. 
Six subscription concerts; six youth 
concerts. Soloists: Michael Galasso 
and Gordon Epperson, Oct. 22; Ro- 
wena Dickey, Nov. 19; Southeastern 
Louisiana College’s Singing Hundred, 
Dec. 10. January, February and 
March concerts to be announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
P. O. Box 217. President: Roy Field. 
Secretary: Miss Ray Sommer. Baton 
Rouge High en Auditorium, 1,650. 
NBC Opera, Oct. 29; Eugene Conley, 
Feb. 12; Gold and ariedale March 7; 
Beaux Arts Trio, April 6. 

Louisiana State University, Gym- 


Armory, 3,000; University Theater, 
540. 
Artists and Lecturers Series. 


Chairman: A. E. Sandberg. Ballet of 
Paris, Nov. 6. Spring musical pres- 
entations to be announced. 

LSU Opera. Director: Peter Paul 
Fuchs. Major production to be an- 
nounced. “The Roads to Happytown” 
and “A Trip to the Country”, Nov. 
8-9: Opera Excerpts in the Round, 
May. 

Concerts throughout the year by the 


LSU Chamber Orchestra, Chorus, 
Symphony and A Cappella Choir. 
Contemporary Music Festival, April. 


Two workshops in November, others 
in spring. 





Franz 


Conductor 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd — 113 West 57th St., New York (9, N, Y. 
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Atlanta 





By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


Atlanta Symphony, 215 Peachtree 
St. N.E. Auspices: Atlanta Sym- 
phony Guild. Conductor: Henry Sop- 
kin. President: J. E. Bernie. Man- 
ager: William C. Herring. Municipal 
Auditorium, 4,853. Eleven subscrip- 
tion concerts; four Sunday afternoon 
family concerts, Pop; 12 youth con- 
certs; tour of six concerts. Subscrip- 
tion soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, Oct. 
16; all-orchestra program, Oct. 22; 
William Primrose, Nov. 13; Risé Ste- 
vens, Nov. 20; Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Dec. 4; Marjorie McClung, Mary 
MacKenzie, William McGrath, Has- 
kell Boyter and Atlanta Symphony 
Chorus, in Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 
15; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 15; Berl 
Senofsky, Feb. 7; Jorge Bolet, Feb. 
27; National Ballet of Canada, 
March 12; Lois Marshall, Beverly 
Wolff, Atlanta Symphony Chorus in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, March 
26. Family concerts (series under 
auspices of the Colonial Stores), 
Frances Hughes, Richardson, Frances 
Martin, Andrew Gainey, Haskell 
Boyter, Oct. 21; Alec Templeton, 
Nov. 25; Atlanta Elementary Chorus 
in Christmas Program, Dec. 9; An- 
dre Kostelanetz, Jan. 13. 


All Star Concert Series, 235 
Peachtree St. N.E. President: Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers. Manager: Marvin 
McDonald. Municipal Auditorium, 
4,853. Eleanor Steber, Oct. 2; NBC 
Opera Company, “Madama Butterfly”, 
Oct. 23; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 21; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Dec. 2; Jan Peerce and Leon- 
ard Warren, Dec. 10; Boston Pops 
Irchestra, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, 
Jan. 14; Pittsburgh Symphony, Wil- 
liam Steinberg, conductor, Feb. 25; 
Walter Gieseking, March 14. 


Atlanta Music Club Membership 
Series, 235 Peachtree St. N.E. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Charles Chalmers. At- 
lanta Woman’s Club Auditorium, 630. 
Goldovsky. Opera Theater in Cima- 
rosa’s “The Secret Marriage”, di- 
rected by Boris Goldovsky, Oct. 26; 
Hilde Gueden, Nov. 9; Quartetto 
Italiano, Jan. 25; Gina Bachauer, Feb. 
8; Andres Segovia, March 8. On the 
Salon Series, four Sunday afternoon 
lecture-recitals, Nov. 18; Jan. 20; Feb. 
17; March 24 Atlanta Art Association 
Galleries. 

Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion and Junior League of Atlanta. 
Presidents: Jackson P. Dick, Sr. and 
Helen McDuffie. Co-sponsors the 
Atlanta presentations of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association; five operas, 
ped week in May. Fox Theater, 


Emory University Chamber Music 
Series. Auspices: Mrs. Howard C. 
Candler. Manager: Chappell White. 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium, 1,400. 
Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 12; Eileen Far- 
rell, Dec. 3; Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, March 1; the Beaux Arts Trio, 
April 8. 

Opera-Arts Association, 1720 
Peachtree St., N.W. Director: Ralph 
Errolle. The Atlanta Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, 630. Nine performances 
by local casts. Opening with guest 
artist, Jerome Hines, Oct. 12; “Mar- 
tha”, Nov. 16-17; “La Bohéme”, Jan. 
18-19; “Trovatore”, March 10-11; 
“Lakme”, Act 1, “Tosca”, Act II, 
“Aida”, Act III and “Carmen”, Act 
IV, June 14-15. 

Georgia State College. Director 
of music department: Thomas Brum- 
by. Concert Hall, 300; Gymnasium 
Auditorium, 1,500. Atlanta Sym- 
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Reeves 


Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 


phony, Henry Sopkin, conductor, and 
the College will combine in programs 
observing the annual Contemporary 
American Music Festival in the 
spring: other concerts. 

Choral Guild of Atlanta, 1135 
Lanier Blvd., N.E. Director: Haskell 
Boyter. President: Preston Williams. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, with the Atlanta 
Symphony, Dec. 15; Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, March 26. Other concerts. 

Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Seven attractions, (Richard H. Pretz, 
chairman, lecture and entertainment 
committee) three of which are musi- 
cal: Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sop- 
kin, conductor, Nov. 29; Grass Roots 
Opera Company, March 3; Georgia 
Tech Musical Comedy, April 25, 26, 
27. 

Famous Artist Series, 1222 
Peachtree St. N.E. Auspices: Vassar 
Club of Atlanta. Manager: Ralph P 
Bridges. Tower Theater. Six attrac- 
tions, two of which are musical: 
Jose Greco and His Company, Feb. 
16; Little Singers of Paris, Feb. 23. 


Augusta 





By Dorotny R. Stopparp 


One of the public services of the 
Augusta Music Club, organized in 
1954, has been to establish a Fine Arts 
Calendar for all cultural organizations 
in the city, including dramatic, artistic 
and literary events. This calendar is 
published periodically on the Fine 
Arts page of the Augusta “Chronicle- 
Herald”. Such a service tends to 
eliminate conflicts in scheduling ma- 
jor events. 

Civic Music Association, Bon Air 
Hotel. President: M. M. Wither- 
spoon. Secretary: Dorothy Haines. 
Bell Auditorium, 3,500. Four sub- 
scription concerts. Jerome Hines, 
Oct. 8; Jacob Lateiner, Jan. 11; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 13; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 18. 

Arts Series, Medical College of 
Georgia. Auspices: Arts Committee. 
Chairman: W. Knowlton Hall. Sec- 
retary: Janet Newton. Lawton B. 
Evans Auditorium, 850. Seven sub- 
scription concerts; one extra public 
concert; eight art films. Soloisti di 
Zagreb, Oct. 20; Richard Dyer-Ben- 
net, Nov. 6; Carolina Playmakers, 
Nov. 26; National Grass Roots Opera, 
Nov. 30; Doris Humphrey Dance 
Theater, Jan. 5; Quartetto Italiano, 
Jan. 26; Vienna Octet, Feb. 11; Duo 
di Roma, Feb. 23; University of 
Georgia Theater, March 2. 

Augusta Civic Orchestra, Augusta 
Academy of Music. Auspices: Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Conductor: 
Harry Jacobs. Manager: Martin 
White. Music Hall, 1,000. Five pub- 
lic concerts. All orchestra, Oct. 9; 
Orchestra and Choral Society, Dec. 
11; Orchestra and winners of the 
Augusta Music Club’s Young Artists 
Competition, Feb. 19; Soloists: Ro- 
berta Strong, April 2; Eugenia Toole, 
May 21. 


Augusta Choral Society, Augusta 
Academy of Music. Director: Emily 
Remington. President: Robert Van- 
der Laan. Music Hall, 1,000. Four 
concerts. Schubert Mass in G (pre- 
cented for members of Augusta Music 
Club), Oct. 24; Christmas concert 
with Civic Orchestra, Dec. 11; “King 
David”, March 26; operetta (to be 
selected), May 10. 

Paine College Committee on Ly- 
ceum and Public Programs, Paine 
College. Chairman: Dzintars Frei- 
manis. Carter Auditorium, 700. Nine 
public programs including drama and 
lectures. Rhoda Jordan, Nov. 9-10; 
National Grass Roots Opera, Dec. 1; 
Christmas concert by College Chorus, 
Dec. 5; three presentations by College 
Dramatic Club; Brice and Pritchard, 
April 13; spring concert by College 
chorus. 

Augusta Music Club. President: 
John Remington, 1715 Kissingbower 
Rd. Secretary, Charlotte Valois. 
Turner Music House, 150. Eight free 
summer concerts in co-operation with 
the Augusta Library; seven concerts 
for Club members. Augusta Civic 
Orchestra, June 12; Madrigal Singers, 
June 26; Piano Ensemble, July 10; 
vocal concert, July 24; Brevard Mu- 
sic Center artists, July 31; chamber 
music, Aug. 7; Dolinoff Ballet, Aug. 
21; Brevard String Quartet, Aug. 28. 
Billy Nelson, Betty Milham, Myrna 
Brown, Sept. 26; Augusta Choral So- 
ciety, Oct. 24; Merrill Greene Quartet, 
Nov. 28; organ recital by AGO, Jan. 
30; concerts to be announced for Feb. 
27, March 27 and April. Young Art- 
ists Competition, final audition, Feb. 


16. 


Savannah 





By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


The president of the Savannah Sym- 
phony has announced the appointment 
of Dana M. King, Jr. as the new as- 
sistant conductor to Chauncey Kelley. 
Mr. King is on the music faculty of 
Georgia Teachers’ College, Statesboro. 
He was first trombonist and leader of 
the brass section during the orchestra’s 
1953 season, and before coming to 
Georgia Teachers’ College played in 
the Cincinnati Symphony and also was 
a member of the Longine Symphonette. 

All Star Concert Series, 221 
Barnard St. Auspices: Marvin Mc- 
Donald. Lawrence Alnutt Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,300. Five subscription 
concerts: NBC Opera Company in 
“Madama Butterfly”, Oct. 21; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 17; Eu- 

ene Istomin, Jan. 17; Pittsburgh 

ymphony, Feb. 14; Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, Feb. 27. 

Savannah Symphony. Auspices: 
Savannah Symphony Society, Inc. 
Conductor: Chauncey Kelley. Presi- 
dent : Major-General Henry B. Sayler. 
Manager: C. M. Carroll. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,300. Seven subscrip- 
tion concerts, three special concerts. 
Subscription soloists: William Lewis, 


Georgia 





Nov. 12; Jack Broucek and Daniel 
Hooley, Nov. 28; orchestral concert, 
Dec. 17; Harry Wimmer, Jan. 28; 
Fernando Corena, and Savannah Sym- 
phony Chorus, Feb. 25; Beverly Wolff 
and Savannah Symphony Male Chor- 
us, March 29; Claudette Sorel, April 

Special concerts: Pop concert, 
mid-February; Tiny Tots concert, 
March 3; concert of American music, 
March 14. 

Famous Artists Series, 221 Barn- 
nard St. Manager: B. White. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 2,300. Six subscrip- 
tion attractions: The Best of Stein- 
beck, Nov. 21; Fiesta Mexicana; Bal- 
lets Basque de Biarritz; Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, Feb. 11; National Ballet 
of Canada, March 13; Players, Inc., 
April 13. 

Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 121 Barnard St. New 
chamber music series under the au- 
spices of Telfair Academy. Chair- 
man of music committee: Mrs. John 
J. Bouhan. Rotunda, 500. Series to 
open in December, dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Piano Teachers’ Concerts, 429 
Abercorn. Chairman: Angela Altick. 
President of the Savannah Piano 
Teachers Club: Mrs. Dorothy Mur- 
ray. Program chairman: Mrs. Jo- 
seph Mendel. Wesley Monumental 
Hall, 300. Two piano concerts, nine 
student recitals. Monthly concert 
dates to be announced. 

Henkle Ensemble. Conductor: Ted 
Henkle. Two concerts to be given 
at the Telfair Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Spring tour to be an- 
nounced. 


Macon 





By ALBERT KirRKPATRICK 


Community Concert Association, 
President: Mrs. Stanley Elkan, 1018 
Georgia Ave. Wesleyan College audi- 
torium, 1,200. NBC Opera Company 
in “Madama Butterfly”, Oct. 22; Ce- 
sare Siepi, Jan. 26; Gary Graffman, 
Feb. 20; Isaac Stern, March 22. 

Mercer University Concert Series, 
Director: Arthur Rich, 1540 Mercer 
Terrace. Willingham Chapel, 1,200. 
NBC TV Company in Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”, Dec. 
4; Alexander Schreiner, Dec. 6; 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Feb. 14; 
Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sopkin, 
conductor, March 28. 

Wesleyan College. Dean of Music: 
Sigurd Jorgenson, Fine Arts Auditor- 
ium, 1,200. Fine Arts Festival, Susan 
Reed, Dec. 6 and Rudolph Bing, Dec. 
7; Canadian Ballet Company (co- 
sponsors: The Macon Opera Associa- 
tion) March 14. 

Macon Civic Youth Orchestra, 
Director: Walter Steinhaus. Mercer 
University. Willingham Chapel, 1,200. 
Two concerts, Dec. 10 and March 1. 

Macon Morning Music Club, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Norman McLean, 2235 
Elm Ridge Rd. Michael McDowell 
and Irene Leftwich Harris, April 8. 


Werther Broadcast 
By CBC Opera Company 


Montreal.— The Canadian Broad- 
casting Company Opera Company gave 
a broadcast performance of 
“Werther”, Massenet’s lyric opera, on 
Dec. 19. Jean Beaudet conducted a 
group that included in the cast Andre 
Turp, Dolores Drolet, Denis Harbour, 
Marthe Forget, Napoleon Bisson, and 
Joseph Rouleau. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Des Moines 





By Francis J. PYLE 


Civic Music Association, 1447 57th 
St. President: Mrs. Norman V. Moon. 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. James C. 
Whinnery. Manager: Sam M. Schloss. 


KRNT_ Theater, 4,139. National 
Swedish Chorus, Nov. 9; Vronsky 


and Babin, Dec. 12; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 10; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Feb. 16; Cincinnati Symphony, 
March 8; Eileen Farrell, April 1 

Des Moines Symphony. Auspices: 
Drake University and Des Moines 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Frank Noyes. President: Mrs. Melvin 
J. Martin. Business Manager: Victor 
Young. Hoyt Sherman Place Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Four subscription con- 
certs; one children’s concert. Soloists: 
Grant Johannesen, Nov. 19; Ellen 
Stuart, Jan. 18; winners, young 
artists’ auditions, March 17; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, May 6. 


KRNT Theater, 10th and Pleasant 
Sts. Manager: Henry J. Wiemann. 
Capacity: 4,139. NBC Opera _Com- 
pany in “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
Nov. 8. 

Drake University College of Fine 
Arts. Dean: Frank B. Jordan. Uni- 
versity Auditorium, 1,100. St. Louis 
Little Symphony, Albert Tipton, con- 
ductor, Oct. 18; Drake Choir Tour, 
Nov. 14, 15 and April 7-10, Mr. 
Hulshizer, conductor, Mr. Pearson, 
Assistant Conductor; Night of Opera, 
April 5-6, Mr. White, Director ; Drake 
University Band Tour, March 4-7, 
Mr. Marcouiller, Conductor, Mr. 
Weast, Assistant Conductor. 

lowa High School Music Associa- 
tion-lowa Music Educators’ Associa- 
tion. Chairman IHSMA, L. A. Logan. 


President, IMEA: Eugene Burton. 
Local Chairman: Lorrain Watters. 
KRNT Theater. All state High 
School Chorus, Harold Stark con- 
ductor: All state High School Band, 


Hugh McMillan, conductor; All state 
High School Orchestra, Hermann 
Hertz, conductor. Nov. 24. 


Davenport 





By Ina WicKHAM 


The Tri-City Symphony will have a 
new conductor this season, with 
Charles Giganti, of Rochester, N. Y., 
replacing Piero Bellugi, who resigned 
to join the faculty of the University 


of California. 

Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Association, Conductor: Charles Gi- 
ganti. President: Tom Nobis. Man- 
ager: Mrs. R. B. von Maur. Masonic 
Temple Auditorium, 3,000. Five pairs 
of subscription concerts; two chil- 
dren’s concerts; three Pop concerts. 
Soloists: Mildred Miller, Oct. 27 and 
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28; Suzanne McDonald, Nov. 24 and 
25; concert version.of “La Traviata”, 
with Margaret Jean Roberts and Ru- 
dolf Petrak, Jan. 21 and 22; Leon 
Fleisher, Feb. 2 and 3; Leonard Rose, 
March 9 and 10. Children’ s concerts, 
with Milt Okun, Oct. 22 and 23. 
Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry 
Priester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theater, 2,500. Vienna 
String Ensemble; Leonard Warren; 
Kovach and Rabovsky : Alexander 
Brailowsky; De Paur Opera Gala. 
Friends of Chamber Music, Whit- 
aker Bldg. President: Helen Edge. 
Conductor: William Henigbaum. 
Marycrest College Auditorium, 250. 
Oct. 14; Dec. 2; Feb. 24; March 24; 
April 28. Soloists: Helen Spaeth 
Vanni and Thomas Fitspatrick. 


G. Laverne Flambo Series, 1319 
Fifth Ave., Moline. President: G. La- 
verne Flambo. Orpheum Theater, 


2,500. Mantovani and His New Mu- 
sic, Oct. 16; Carabinieri Band, Nov. 
6; NBC Opera, “Madama Butterfly”, 
Nov. 13; National Swedish Chorus, 
Nov. 20. 


Cedar Rapids 


Denecke Sinfonietta, First Avenue 
Building. Henry Denecke conductor 
and manager. Auspices: Fall and 
Spring tours arranged by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Concert and Lecture 
Service. Mid-west and Canada cities. 
For the summer of 1957 the Denecke 
Sinfonietta will inaugurate a series of 
concerts in the Saint Croix Valley, 
Osceola, Wis. The Sinfonietta while 
on tour holds music clinics for the 
benefit of instrumentalists in the vari- 
ous schools. 


Cedar Rapids Symphony, First 
Avenue Building. Auspices: Cedar 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra Associa- 





tion, Inc. Musical Director: Henry 
Denecke. President: Stevan B. 
Smith. Special Representative: Hal 


Sheridan. Coe College Auditorium, 
1,100. Six subscription concerts; re- 
ligious concert repeated. Three high 
school concerts sponsored by the Mu- 
sic Performance Trust Fund. Two 
Parent-Student concerts with Dieman- 
Bennett ballet and narrator. Cedar 
Rapids Civic Chorus organized last 
season by Mr. Denecke and directed 
by Torrence Carlson was presented in 
the final concert of last season in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and this 
year will appear in the Peter Mennin 
“Oratorio.” Soloists: Albert DaCosta, 
tenor, Oct. 8; Civic Chorus, Dec. 9 
and 10; Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano, 
Jan. 28; Zara Nelsova, cellist, Feb. 
18; Jacob Lateiner, pianist, March 25. 


The final concert on April 29 will fea- | 


ture an artist chosen from all-state 
Iowa auditions, as has been done for 
the past three years. 


Also Iowa com- | 


oe are to submit compositions to | 
performed in this final concert. | 


There is a string quartet, string trio, 


woodwind quintet and a violin and | 


piano team to give sonata recitals. 
All above groups have appeared in 
public this past year and are pre- 
paring for new concerts for this sea- 
son. The orchestra personnel has in- 


-———= 


creased by 18 new admissions bring- | 


ing the total to 82 members. 

Coe College Auditorium Series. 
The Best of Steinbeck, Oct. 30; 
Gaelic Singers of County ry Nov. 
12; The Yugoslavian Dancers, Dec. 3; 
Jose Greco, Feb. 26. 

Community Concert Association, 
3170 Adel St., S. E. President: Max 
Daehler. Secretary: Russell W. Lem- 
ley, Paramount Theater, 1,945; Me- 
morial Coliseum, 3,000. Irmgard See- 


zPnman 


cried, Oct. 18; Berl Senofsky, Dec 
6; Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan 7; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 6 


lowa City 


By CHares EBLE 


Civic Music Association. 
dent: Charles Eble. MacBride Hall, 
900. Janos Starker, Oct. 28; Paris 
sallet of Lycette Darsonval, Dec. 1; 
Vienna Octet, Jan. 26; Lois Marshall, 
March 1. 

University of 


Conductor : 





Presi- 


lowa Symphony. 
James Dixon. Iowa Mem- 
orial Union, 1,200. Six regular con- 
certs. Special appearances outside of 
Iowa City at Pella, Dubuque, and 


MTNA, Chicago, Feb. 10. The MTNA © 


appearance will introduce the world 
premiere of Richard Felciano’s “Ex- 
pression for Orchestra”; in addition, 
John Simms will play Bartok’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto, and the orchestra, 
Barber’s Second Symphony. Other 
special features of the season include 
Martin’s Violin Concerto with John 
Ferrell, soloist. An entire program 
on March 27 will be devoted to the 
works of Samuel Barber. 

University of Iowa Chamber Music 
Series. Six concerts on Sunday after- 
noons by University faculty chamber 
music organizations. The Woodwind 
Quintet will premiere Richard 
Hervig’s Divertimento for piano and 
winds at the MTNA meeting in 
Chicago in February. A program 
on March 25 will feature a chamber 
music concert of works by Barber. 

University of Iowa Concert Course. 
Richard Tucker, April 1; Solomon, 
April 17; Solisti di Zagreb, Nov. 8; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Jan. 22. 

University of Iowa Chorus. Con- 
ductor: Herald Stark. One choral 
concert and two joint concerts with 
University Symphony. 

Annual Fine Arts Festival, July 
1957. Special concerts by University 
of Iowa Symphony, faculty chamber 
music groups, and an opera. 


Council Bluffs 


By Norman H. Fivpert Jr. 





Estimated completion date for Com- 


munity Theater being constructed by 








lowa 





spring of 
building will be host to 
dramatic productions and 
as well as to professional 


Entertainment, Inc. is late 
1957. The 
community 
musicals, 


talent. Address will be 890 Franklin 
Avenue. 

Council Bluffs Civic Music, 407 
Graham Ave. President: Alfred T. 
Nielsen. Broadway Theater, 1,900; 
Thomas Jefferson Fieldhouse, 1,600; 
stage and oratorio attractions to be 


announced. 

Fine Arts Clinic, 1 N. 2nd St. Man- 
ager: Susanne Fisher Menz. Experi 
mental opera presentations to be an- 
nounced. 


Sioux City 


By KENNETH SANDERS 





Sioux City Symphony, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Association 
Conductor: Leo Kucinski. President: 
D. D. Sullivan. Municipal Auditori 
um: 5,000. Five ihpceiatan concerts ; 
school concerts. Soloists: Mimi Ben- 


zel, Oct. 14; Mishel Piastro, Nov. 14; 
Jay Decker, Feb. 5; Jose Iturbi, April 
7. All-orchestra concert, March 17. 


Concert Course Series, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Concert Course. President: Paul 
Snyder. Orpheum Theater, 2,648. NBC 
Opera Company in Marriage of 
Figaro, Nov. 11; Robert McDowell, 
Dec. 4; Thomas Has ward with Sioux 
City Symphony and Sioux City 
Choral Association, Jan. 21; Beaux 
Arts Trio, Feb. 25; Lily Pons, April 
29. 

Sioux City Choral Association, 
3319 Jennings St. Director: Paul 
Snyder. Appearances alone, with or 
chestra and with the Monahan Post 
Band; radio and television concerts. 

Morningside College Conserva- 
tory of Music, Morningside Ave. Di- 
rector: Robert Larson. Annual music 
festival; two-week choir tour in 
winter ; one-week band tour in spring ; 
faculty and student recitals. 

Siouxland Youth Symphony, 402 
Commerce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux 
City Symphony Orchestra Ass’n and 
Junior League of Sioux City. Con- 
ductor: Leo Kucinski, 
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CASALS FESTIVAL 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
April 22 - May 8, 1957 
The outstanding cultural event in the - 
Western Hemisphere 
For information and travel arrangements apply to: 
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New Orleans 


Louisiana 





By Harry B. Lors 


The New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society has a new manager, 
Jack F. Dailey, succeeding Joseph A. 
Greene who resigned in June. Mr. 
Dailey was manager of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Philharmonic from 1954 until 
he came here recently. Rudolph 
Schulze declined renomination for the 
presidency of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association. The new presi- 
dent is Albert J. Emke. 


New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, 605 Canal St. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Presi- 
dent: General L. Kemper Williams. 
Manager: Jack F. Dailey. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,900. Eighteen subscrip- 
tion concerts, also children’s concerts 
and fourteen youth concerts which 
last will be broadcast to the Louisiana 
public school children via a special 
13-station radio network. Subscrip- 
tion concerts: Orchestra only: Oct. 
30; Nov. 6 and 27; Jan. 8, 15, 29; 
Mar. 15 and 19. Soloists with orches- 
tra: Alexander Brailowsky, Nov. 13; 
Issac Stern, Dec. 4; Marjorie Law- 
rence, Dec. 11th; Philippe Entremont, 
Dec. 18; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 22; 
Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 5; Sir Thomas 
Beecham as guest conductor, Feb. 
12; Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 19; Sol- 
omon, March 25. Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony will be given April 2 with 
Frances Yeend, Jane Hobson, John 
McCollum, and Kenneth Smith. 


New Orleans Opera House Ass'n, 
420 St. Charles St. Artistic director 
and conductor: Renato Cellini. As- 
sistant choral director and conductor: 
Knud Andersson. Stage director: Ar- 
mando Agnini. Ballet director: Lelia 
Haller. President: Albert J. Emke. 
Executive Assistant: Denis A. Barry 
II. Assistant General Manager: Gus 
Jacquet. Municipal Auditorium, 2,900. 
“Turandot”, Oct. 11 and 13; with 
Inge Borkh, Giorgio Tozzi, Maria di 
Gerlando, Eddy Ruhl, Giorgio Tal- 
lone, Arthur Cosenza, Luigi Vellucci, 
Harry Theard, Alexander Welitsch; 
“Madam Butterfly’, Oct. 25 and 27 
with Maria di Gerlando, Rudolf 
Petrak, Rosalind Nadell, Louis Quil- 
ico, Harry Theard, Arthur Cosenza, 
Warren Gadpaille; “Die Walkiire”, 
Nov. 8 and 10, with Birgit Nilsson, 
Ludwig Suthaus, William Wilder- 
man, Paul Schoeffler, Frances Yeend; 
“Werther”, Nov. 29 and Dec. 1, with 
Cesare Valletti, Arthur Cosenza, Jo- 
seph Rouleau, Josephine Guido; 
“Faust”, March 21 and 23, with Jean 
Fenn, Giuseppe Campora, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Napoleon Bisson, Arthur Co- 
senza, Cecilia Ward, Mignon Dunn; 
“La Cenerentola”, April 4, 5 and 6, 
with Frances Bible, Richard Went- 
worth, Charles Anthony, Donald 
Gramm, William Wolff; “La- 
Bohéme”, April 25 and 27, with 
Giuseppe Campora, Irene Salemga, 
Arthur Cosenza, John Reardon, Jo- 
seph Rouleau, Josephine Guido, War- 
ren Gadpaille; “Carmen”, May 9 and 
11, with Gloria Lane, Louis Roney, 
Norman Treigle, Joseph Rouleau, 
Arthur Cosenza, Warren Gadpaille, 
Harry Theard, Marie Lillo, Cecilia 
Ward, Maria Ferriero. 


Experimental Opera Theater of 
America, 420 St. Charles St. Founder 
and general director: Renato Cellini. 
“Tosca”, Sept. 13 and 15, with Mija 
Novich, Andre Turp, Chester Ludgin; 
“Cavaleria Rusticana” and “I Pagli- 
acci’, Sept. 20 and 22, with Chester 
Ludgin, R. G. Webb, Arthur Co- 
senza, Harry Theard, James Cosenza, 
Ralph Slifkin, Rosemary Rotolo and 
Betty Monette. 
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New Orleans Opera Guild (Com- 
munity Concerts Series), 819 Canal 
St. President: Mrs. Edward B. Lud- 
wig; Vice-President: Mrs. Hamilton 
P. Jones. Auditorium (large side) 
4,700. The NBC Opera Co. Oct. 28; 
Cesare Siepi, Jan. 3; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, June 1; Gary Graffman, 
Dec. 8; Camilla Wicks; Mantovani 
and His New Music, Nov. 28; the Na- 
tional Symphony; with Seymour Lip- 
kin as soloist, March 22; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 6; Walter 
Gieseking, March 16; Marcel Mar- 
ceau, pantomimist. 


Newcomb College of Music, 
Newcomb Campus. Director: Peter 
Hansen. Professional and pupils’ re- 
citals, also lectures and opera produc- 
tions. 

Xavier University, Palmetto and 
Pine Sts. Head of music department : 
Sister M. Elise. Choral director: 
James Cullen. Opera director: James 
Yestadt. Recitals, band and brass en- 
sembles, opera performances, campus 
concerts and university choir concerts. 


Dillard University, 2601 Gentilly 
Bivd. Co-ordinator: David Buttolph. 
Opera, recitals and ensembles. Ben- 


Worcester 





Eugene Delcroix 


New Orleans Municipal Auditorium 


son Hall, 600; Coss Hall, 200. 

Crescent City Concerts Associa- 
tion, 605 Canal St. President: Har- 
old Blum; Secretary: Ellenor Paxton. 
Manager: Walter Taney. Two con- 
certs each week during July and Au- 
gust, with soloists. 

New Orleans Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 605 Canal St. President: 
Louis Panzeri. Vice-President : 
Gwynn S. Mc Peak. Treasurer: David 
Frank. Lectures, clinics, concerts and 
recitals. 

Loyola University, College of 
Music, St. Charles and Calhous Sts. 
Director: Father Joseph Bassich. Con- 
certs and opera performances. 


Massachusetts 





By Joun F. Kyes 


Worcester Music Festival, Me- 
morial Auditorium. Auspices: Wor- 
cester County Musical Association. 
Music director: T. Charles Lee. Pres- 
ident: Robert S. Heald. Office secre- 
tary: Mrs. Leon McDermid. Audi- 
torium, 3,450. Six concerts, Oct. 14-19, 
1957. Chorus of 250, soloists, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Civic Music Association, Memor- 
ial Auditorium. President: Aylmer B. 
Paisley. Secretary: Mrs. Leon Mc- 
Dermid. Auditorium, 3,450. Clara- 
mae Turner, Nov. 26; National Sym- 
phony, Dec. 6; Jan Peerce, Jan. 12; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 7; An Eve- 
ning with Johann Strauss, March 5; 
Jacob Lateiner, April 10. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. Director: Francis Henry 
Taylor. Museum Court, 1,100. Gre- 
gorian Choir of the Assumption Com- 
munity, Dec. 9; Janos Scholz, Jan. 20; 
Dwyer-Mayes-de Pasquale Trio, Feb. 
17; Concerts by string ensemble of 
the Worcester Orchestra on Nov. 29, 
Jan. 10, March 14; eight organ re- 
citals. 

Worcester Oratorio Society, Box 
29, Washington Sq. Station. Director: 
T. Charles Lee (1956) ; Arvid C. An- 
derson (1957). President: Harry C. 
Coley. Secretary: Donald G. Cong- 
don. Auditorium, 3,450. “Messiah,” 
Dec. 9. Nationwide rebroadcast on 
Dec. 23. 

Fine Arts Course, Clark University. 
Director: Loring H. Dodd. Atwood 
Hall, 800. Operas: “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” Nov. 25; ‘The Secret 
Marriage,” Dec. 10. 

The Worcester Orchestral Society, 
321 Main St. Conductor: Harry Lev- 
enson. President: Elliott B. Knowl- 
ton. Business manager: Jerome W. 
Howe. President of Women’s Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. Joseph Mingolla, Jr. 
Sponsor of the Worcester Orchestra, 
45-piece professional symphonic en- 
semble. Winter concerts, Dec. 16, Jan. 
28, March 4, April 3, in Mechanics 
Hall, 1,600. Viennese Ball, Nov. 14, 
in Auditorium, 3,450. Six outdoor 
summer Pop concerts in Institute Park 
Shell, financed by local industries. 


Sponsor of the Worcester Youth Or- 
chestra, annual concert in April, Little 
Theater, 700. 

Becker Junior College Concerts, 
44 Elm St. Director: Warren C. 
Lane. Horticultural Hall, 550. Bow- 
doin College Glee Club, March 22; 
Harvard College Glee Club; a joint 
concert by Becker-Worcester Tech 
Glee Clubs; dates to be announced. 


Northampton 





By Ben DraBeck 


Four colleges (Smith College in 
Northampton; Amherst College and 
the University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst, and Mount Holyoke in 
South Hadley) lend impetus to a 
busy and varied musical life in this 
area. 

Amherst Community Opera, 218 
East Pleasant St., Amherst. Director 
and president, Fiora Contino. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Robert E. Brown. Region- 
al Auditorium, 900. Yearly production, 
three performances; local musicians 
for leads, chorus and orchestra. 1956 
production: Menotti’s “Amelia Goes 
to the Ball” and “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”. 

Smith College Symphony, Sage 
Hall, Northampton. Conductor, 
Marion DeRonde. President, Ellen 
Amsterdam. John M. Greene Hall, 
2,200. Three concerts: Gabriel 
Banat, Dec. 9, with Smith and 
Williams College choirs for “The 
Creation”, April 28, and June 7. 

Hampshire Choral Society, Elm 
St., Northampton. Director: Henry 
G. Mishkin. President: Marie G. 
Wikander. Northampton High 
School Auditorium, 900; Sage Hall, 
Smith College, 750. Yearly program 
featuring sacred music. 

Smith College Choral Groups, 
Sage Hall, Northampton. Director: 
Helen Stott Spencer. Glee Club, 
choir, and freshmen choirs. John 
M. Greene Hall, 2,200. Glee Club 
concerts with Springfield Sym- 
phony, Hamilton College, Dart- 
mouth, spring tour and Easter 


Sunrise Service at Radio City 
Music Hall in New York with Am- 
herst College groups. Choir at Hills 
Memorial Chapel, 1,000. Also joint 
concerts. 

Smith College Concert Course, 
John M. Greene Hall, 2,200. Eileen 
Farrell, Oct. 31; Boston Symphony, 
Nov. 12; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 9; 
Claudio Arrau, March 7; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, April 25. 

University of Massachusetts 
Series, Auspices: Music Department. 
Physical Education Cage, 5,000. Jan 
Peerce, Nov. 1; Boston Pops, Jan. 
3; Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, Feb. 
28; Philadelphia Orchestra, April 24. 

Amherst College Series. Auspices: 
Department of Music. College Hall, 
700. Nov. 25, Hungarian String 
Quartet Nov. 25; Alberneri Trio, 
Vienna Octet, dates to be announced. 


Honolulu, T. H. 


By Harriet GALLET 


Honolulu Symphony, P.O. Box 
1838. Auspices: Honolulu Symphony 
Society. Conductor: George Barati. 
Manager: Carl E. Hanson. McKinley 
Auditorium, 2,000. Six pairs of sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Leonard 
Pennario, Camilla Wicks, Lucille 
Delaney, Berl Senofsky, Desire Ligeti, 
Nicanor Zabaleta. Children’s concerts, 
Civic Auditorium, 5,000. Little Sym- 
phony concerts. Special pre-season 
concert in new Waikiki Shell and other 
special concerts. 

Honolulu Pops Orchestra, P.O. Box 
3851. Auspices: Board of Public 
Parks and Recreation. Conductor: 
Robin McQuesten. Guest conductor 
during 1957 season: Dale Bechtel. 
Manager: Lloyd T. Krause. Presi- 
dent: Ernest Chany. Free outdoor 
summer evening concerts with soloists 
in Kapiolani Park. 

Civic Light Opera Association of 
Honolulu. President: Lloyd Store. 
“Song of Norway”. Conductor: Dale 
Bechtel. 





Cheyenne, Wyo. 





By Mase, THOMPSON 


Cheyenne Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Glenn K. 
Rogers. McCormick Junior High 
Auditorium, 1,250. Four concerts: the 
Teltchiks, Oct. 19; Igor Gorin, Nov. 
29; Lola Montes and Her Spanish 
Dancers, Feb. 4; Lily Pons, May 6. 

Cheyenne Civic Chorus and Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc. Conductor and 
choral director : Will Schwartz. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. W. R. Grier. McCormick 
Junior High School Auditorium, ‘1,250. 
Five concerts. Symphony concert with 
chorus singing “Choral Danse Polo- 
visinne”’, Nov. 12; Choral concert, 
Dec. 10; Symphony with Sanroma, 
Feb. 10; choral concert, April 1; Mis- 
cha Mischakoff, soloist, April 29. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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sociation, Chairman: Mrs. J. Landis 
Zimmerman. Forum, 1,833. Ruggiero 
Ricci, Oct. 4; Frank Guarrera, Nov. 
15; Boris Goldovsky Opera Theater, 
Dec. 6; Jean Fenn, Jan. 17; Buffalo 
Philharmonic, Feb. 25; Jacob Lateiner, 
March 20. 

Grantham Oratorio Society. Mes- 
siah Bible College. Director: Earl D. 
Miller. President: Nelson Wingert. 
Forum 1,833. Hymn Festival, Jan. 20; 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”, May 7. 


Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 





Wyoming Valley Philharmonic, 184 
S. River St. Conductor: Ferdinand 
Liva. President: Mrs. Niccolo Cor- 
tiglia. Wilkes College Gymnasium 
Auditorium, 3,000; Irem Temple Au- 
ditorium, 1,450. Five concerts. Solo- 
ists: Sari Biro, Nov. 26; chorus and 
soloists, to be announced, Feb. 25; 
Pop concert, April 29; two youth con- 
certs, Nov. 26, Feb. 25. 

Community Concert Association 
121 Yeager Ave., Forty Fort. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Ray W. Turner. Irem 
Temple Auditorium, 1,450. Eugene 
Conley, Nov. 19; Leonard Pennario, 
Dec. 10; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 
13; Leonard DePaur Opera Gala, 
April 10. 

Wyoming Valley Oratorio Society, 
35 S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford 
E. Balshaw. Two concerts: “Messi- 
ah”, parts 1 and 2, Dec. 9; St. 
Mathew’s Passion, May. 

Wilkes College Music Department. 
Director: John G. Detroy. Wilkes 
College Gymnasium Auditorium, 3,000. 
Madrigal Singers, John G. Detroy, di- 
rector, December; Wilbur Isaacs, 
February ; chamber music group, Fer- 
dinand Liva, director, March; Wilkes 
College Chorus, Ferdinand Liva, di- 
rector, April; College Band, Robert 
E. Moran, director, May. Other at- 
tractions to be announced. 

Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, Inc., 
730 Miners National Bank Bldg. Pres- 
ident: Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Theodore A. Evans. 
Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450; 
Wilkes-Barre Little Theatre Bldg., 
650. Two one-act operas, spring; 
opera workshop, spring; other attrac- 
tions to be announced. 

King’s College Music Department. 
Faculty Moderator: Rev. Herve Le- 
Blanc, C.S.C. Irem Temple Audi- 
torium, 1,450, and St. Nicholas Audi- 
torium. Glee club concerts, Decem- 
ber and February; spring. Other at- 
tractions to be announced. 

Concordia gg rea VFW 
Bldg., Kingston. irector: Clyde 
Owens. President: Rex Cataldo. 
Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450. Two 
concerts: Dec. 4; May. Other events 
to be announced. 

Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, 579 
N. Main St. President: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rosensweig. Musical director: 
John G. Detroy. Director: James 
Asp. Little Theatre Bldg., 650. “Kiss 
Me Kate”, April 24, 25, 26, 27. 

College Misericordia Music De- 

rtment, Dallas. Director: Sister 

eresa Mary. Irem Temple Auditori- 
um, 1,450; McAuley Hall Auditorium, 
700. Little Gaelic Singers, Oct. 24; 
Senior Recitals, Dec. 8; Raymond 
McGuire and Michael Cordovano, Jan. 
20; Choral concert, Bernard C. Wert, 
director, in spring. Faculty concert; 


February, 1957 


Jean Ejichelberger, Nov. Other at- 
tractions to be announced. 

Orpheus Choral Society, 114 Cen- 
ter St., Forty Fort. Director: Wil- 
liam O. Roberts. President: Ben L. 
Jenkins. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1,450, and regional auditoriums. 
Margaret Roberts, March; summer 
concerts; other events to be an- 
nounced. 

St. Stephen's Oratorio Guild, 35 
S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford. E. 
Balshaw. Two concerts. Heinrich 
Schutz’ “The Christmas Story”, Dec. 
16; Bach Cantatas (jointly with 
Scranton Singers Guild) in Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, April. 


Washington | 


Tacoma 
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Pacific Lutheran College. Stu- 
dents’ Association Concert Series. 
Chairman: Karl Weiss. Chapel, 1,250. 
Gene Lockhart, Oct. 29; National 
Swedish Chorus from Stockholm, 
Nov. 27; Cesare Valetti, Jan. 28; 
Gina Bachauer, April 9; Drama-Music 
Festival. with Seattle Symphony, May 
2-5; annual Christmas concert, Dec. 
16; St. Olaf College Choir, Feb. 18. 


Bellingham 





By BertuHa Passt 


Bellingham Civic Orchestra. Au- 
spices: Western Washington College 
of Education. Conductor: Frank D’ 


Andrea. College Auditorium, 1,200. | 
Two concerts. Soloists: Maxim | 
Schapiro, Dec. 4; Arthur Polson, 
Mar. 5. 


Western Washington College of 
Education. Artist series chairman: 
Frank D’Andrea. College auditorium, 
1,200. Lamar Crowson, Oct. 2; Eva 
Jessye Negro Choir, Oct. 16; David 
Schaub, Nov. 6; Margaret Harshaw, 
Nov. 27; Maxim Schapiro, Dec. 4; 
Robert McFerrin, Jan. Pietro 
Scarpini, Jan. 15; St. Olaf Choir, 
Feb. 17; Arthur Polson, Mar. 5; 
Richard Dyer Bennett, Apr. 16; David 
Schaub, Apr. 19. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent: Frank D’Andrea, Music Audi- 
torium, Western Washington College 
of Education. College Auditorium, 
1,200. Kovach and Rabovsky, Nov. 
10; Singing Boys of Norway, Jan. 
26: Anahid and Maro Ajemian, Jose 
Iturbi, "ger Players, dates to be an- 
nounced later. 


Pullman, Wash. 


Moscow, Idaho 





By Truta WHELAN 


Community Concert Series pre- 


sented by the Pullman-Moscow Com- 
munity Concert Association, 414 IIli- 
nois St., Pullman, Washington. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. E. R. C. Howell. Memorial 
Gymnasium, Moscow, Idaho, and 
Bohler Gymnasium, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, both 2,000. Whittemore and 
Lowe, Moscow, Oct. 11; Camilla 
Wicks, Pullman, Oct. 25; Societa 


Corelli, Moscow, Oct. 29; Gary Graf- 
man, Pullman, Feb. 11; Cesare Siepi, 
Moscow, Feb. 14; De Paur Opera 
Gala, Pullman, March 3; David Lloyd, 
Pullman, April 1. : 
Washington State College Cham- 
ber Music Series, W.S.C. Music De- 
partment. Chairman: Dr. Kemble 
Stout. Bryan Hall, 800. Boccherini 
Quintet, Oct. 18; Juilliard Quartet, 
Nov. 13; Italian Quartet, March 14. 


Los Angeles Youth 
Concerts Broadcast 

Los Angeles The 13th annual 
series of Symphonies for Youth con- 
cert broadcasts began over the coast 
to-coast Mutual network on Jan. 5 
Thirteen weekly broadcasts were 
scheduled by the Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic, with John Barnett as con- 


ductor. 
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Montreal 





By GiLLes Potvin 


Orchestre Symphonique de Mon- 
tréal, 1476 Sherbrooke St., W. Presi- 
dent: Herbert H. Lank. Managing 
director: Pierre Béique. Plateau Hall, 
1,307. Twelve pairs of subscription 
concerts; eight pairs of youth con- 
certs; five summer concerts at the 
Mount Royal Chalet. One pops con- 
cert at the Forum Amphitheater. Sub- 
scription series guest conductors and 
soloists: Thomas Schippers with Geza 
Anda, Oct. 16 and 17; Milton Katims 
with Glenn Gould, Oct. 30 and 31; 
Igor Markevitch with Michael Rabin, 
Nov. 13 and 14; Mr. Markevitch with 
Leon Fleisher, Nov. 27 and 28; Josef 
Krips, Dec. 11 and 12; Pierre Mon- 
teux with Isaac Stern, Jan. 22 and 23; 
Mr. Markevitch with George London 
and the Jeunesses Musicales Choir, 
Feb. 5 and 6; Mr. Schippers, Feb. 19 
and 20; Mr. Markevitch, March 5 and 
6; Jean Martinon, March 19 and 20; 
Mr. Monteux and Rudolf Firkusny, 
April 2 and 3; Mr. Monteux with 
Eileen Farrell, Martial Singher and 
Les Disciples de Massenet Choir. Wil- 
frid Pelletier is permanent conductor 
of the Youth concerts. Summer con- 
certs in 1956 were conducted by Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, Wilfrid Pelletier 
and Milton Katims, 

Montreal Festivals, Inc., 1407 
Mountain St. President of the Board: 
Robert Letendre. Artistic director: 
Paul Gouin. Summer season of the- 
ater, opera, ballet and chamber music at 
the St. Denis Theater, 2,500, the Her- 
mitage Hall, 650. Eight performances 
of Mozart's “The Marriage of Figaro” 
conducted by Roland Leduc “with 
Pierrette Alarie, Robert Savoie, Yo- 
land Guérard, Claire Gagnier, Jean- 
Paul Jeannotte, Joseph Rouleau, Co- 
lette Merola and others. Stage direc- 
tor: Irving Guttmann. Also eight 
pe rformances of Jean Racine’s drama, 

‘Athalie”, with first North American 
performance of the original musical 
score of Jean-Baptiste Moreau. Ballet 
performance of Stravinsky’s “Les 

voces” with choreography by Lud- 
milla Chiriaeff. Chamber music con- 
certs by the McGill Chamber Orches- 
tra, the Rameau Ensemble, the Mont- 
real String Quartet and Bouchard and 
Morisset. All events took place in 
August. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
Inc., Managers: Nicholas de Koudri- 
avtzeff and Bernard Eudes, 1822 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Forum, 6,500. Cold- 
stream Guards Band, Sept. 10; Berlin 
Philharmonic, Oct. 15; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Nov. 30; Boston Pops 
March 7. 

Metropolitan Opera. “La Travia- 
ta”, June a: a ee June 4; 
p. armen’”’, June 5. St. Denis Theater, 
2 — Old Vie C a any, week of it, 

; Yugoslav State Company, Oct. 3, 
4 and 5; La Compagne Jean-Louis 
Barrault- Madeleine Renaud, 23  per- 
formances, starting Jan. 4. De Paur 
Opera Gala, April 5; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 25; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Jan. 11; Plateau Hall, 1,307. 
Dame Ninette de Valois, Oct. 26. 

Société Pro Musica, 1475 Crescent 
St. President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 
dreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 700. Diet- 
rich Fischer-Dieskau, Oct. 21; Solisti 
Zagreb with Antonio Janigro, Nov. 

Juilliard String Quartet with Rey 
ie ‘la Torre. Dec. Montreal String 
Quartet with va Dk Kondaks, Dec. 
16; Duo di Roma, Jan. 27; Quartetto 
Ttaliano, Feb. 10: Smetana Quartet, 
March 3; Rococo Ensemble, March 24. 

Opera Guild, Inc., 2184 Lincoln 
Ave. Artistic Director: Pauline Don- 
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alda. Conductor: Emil Cooper. Busi- 
ness manager : Mrs. Maurice Berne. 
Her Mz ajesty’s s Theater, 1,704. Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca” with Mija Novich, 
Louis Roney, Robert Savoie and 
others. Jan. 25 and 26. Stage director : 
Armando Agnini. 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, 
1445 Crescent St. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
700. Montreal String Quartet with 
John Newmark, Nov. 1; Geza Anda, 
Nov. 8; Maureen Forrester, Nov. 15; 
Parrenin String Quartet, Nov. 22; 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Nov. 29; 
Gerard Souzay, Dec. 4; Leontyne 
Price, Jan. 24; Juilliard String 
Quartet, Jan. 31; Ray Dudley, Feb. 7; 
Trio di anne, Feb. 14; Vienna 
a Feb. Gerald Moore, March 

- Rudolf A Pros March 14. 

‘McGill Chamber Music Society, 
Artistic director and conductor: Alex- 
ander Brott. Six concerts. Redpath 
Hall, 400. Chamber orchestra with 
soloists. Mario Duschenes and Fran- 
cine Laurendeau and Kelsey Jones, 
Oct. 9; Geoffrey Waddington, guest 
conductor with Rose Goldblatt, Nov. 
6; Robert Veyron-Lacroix, Dec. 4; 
Neil Chotem and Hyman Bress, Jan. 
15; Patricia Neway, Feb. 12; Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, March 26. 

Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, 
1200 Bleury St. (Affiliated with La 
Fédération Internationale des Jeunes- 
ses Musicales). President: Sylvio 
Lacharité. General Director: Gilles 
Lefebvre. Plateau Hall, 1,307. Con- 
certs with commentary. Christian 
Lardé and Marie-Claire Jamet, Oct. 
24; Fernande Chiocchio, Dec. 5; 
Clemens Quataker and Frans Brouw, 
Feb. 27; Anna-Marie Globenski, April 
4; JMC Choir conducted by Marcel 
Laurencelle, April 24. Also series at 
Movse Hall, 600, with the Parrenin 
String Quartet and other soloists and 
groups. The association presents con- 
certs in nearly fifty Canadian towns 
during the season. 

Society of Friends of Music, 1410 
Stanley St. President: Mrs. Eve 
Corker. Westhill High School Audi- 
torium, 900. Ruggiero Ricci, Oct. 23; 
Richard Lewis, Nov. 20; Maureen 
Forrester, Jan. 8; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Feb. 22; Montreal String Quartet, 
April 9. 

Her Majesty's Theatre Series, 
Guy Street, 1,704. Carmen Amaya and 
Company, Sept. 30; Lycette Darsonval 
Paris Ballet, Oct. 7 and 14; Tito 
Gobbi, Nov. 25, Joyce Grenfell, Nov. 
11, National Ballet of Canada, two 
weeks starting Nov. 19. 

Ecole Vincent-d'Indy, Mount Royal 
Boulevard. Eight concerts, School 
Hill, 300. Jean-Paul Jeannotte, Oct. 
27; Clermont and Raymonde Pepin, 
Nov. 10; Montreal String Quartet 
with Dorothy Weldon, Dec. 1; Student 
concert, Jan. 19; and Feb. 16; Jean- 


Pierre Rampal and Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix, harpsichord, March 16; Stu- 
dent concert, March 30. 

Notre-Dame-de-Grace Community 
Concert Series, Loyola College Audi- 
torium, Sherbrooke St. West, 700. 
Beaux-Arts Trio, Oct. 22; Song- 
masters, Nov. 19; Mary MacMurray, 
Jan. 30; Mauney Twins, March 27. 

Town of Mount Royal Community 
Concert Series. Town Hall, 900. Carol 
Smith, Dec. 10; Teltschicks, Feb. 25; 
Buffalo Symphony with Josef Krips, 
March oa David and Maria Lloyd, 
April 29 

McGill University Music Lectures. 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, Oct. 11; Samuel 
Chotzinoff, Jan. 21; Lotte Lehmann, 
March 28; Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
April 2. 

Jean de Rigault Concerts, 1322 
Sherbrooke St. W. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
600. Janine Micheau, Oct. 29; An- 
tonio Janigro with Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix, Nov. 26; Jean-Pierre Rampal 
and Mr. Veyron-Lacroix, March 18. 
Plateau Hall, 1,307. Miss Micheau 
with Andre Turp, Nov. 3; Yury Bou- 
oom, Nov. 23; Nicolai Gedda, March 


Toronto 





By Coin SABISTON 


Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Auspices: Toronto Symphony As- 
sociation. President: Trevor F. Moore. 
Conductor: Walter Susskind. Man- 
ager: John W. Elton. Massey Hall, 
2,765. Twelve pairs of subscription 
concerts, a series of free Sunday 
afternoon Pop concerts, and five stu- 
dent concerts ; a limited tour to out-of- 
town points. Series soloists: Glenn 
Gould, Oct. 23-24; Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nov. 20-21; Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Dec. 3-4; Mischa Elman, Jan. 15-16; 
to be announced, Jan. 29-30; Solomon, 
Feb. 12-13; to be announced, Feb. 26- 
27; Witold Malcuzynski, March 12- 
13; Nathan Milstein, March 26-27; 
Andres Segovia, April 9-10; Rudolf 
Firkusny, April 23-24. Bonus concert 
for subscribers, Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting, Jan. 8-9. 

Eaton Auditorium Series, College 
and Yonge Sts. Auspices: T. Eaton 
Co. Manager: Paul Johnston. Eaton 
Auditorium, 1,300. Series concerts; 
Robert McFerrin, Oct. 11; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Nov. 22; Robert Gold- 
sand, Jan. 10; Inge Borkh and Alex- 
ander Welitsch, Feb. 7; Bach Aria 
Group, April 12. Special concert: 
Cesare Valetti, March 28. 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St. W. Manager: Walter Homburger. 
Greater Artist Series: Clifford Curz- 


T. Eaton 


Eaton Auditorium in Toronto 





Canada 





on, Nov. 5; Tito Gobbi, Dec. 1; 
Vienna Academy Chorus, Feb. 18; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 7; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, April 27. Special 
anniversary events: Massey Hall, 
765. Vienna Philharmonic, Nov. 28; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 17-18; Boston 
Pops Orchestra, “March 7; New York 
Philharmonic- Symphony, April 13. 
Eaton Auditorium; Kovach and 
Rabovsky, Oct. 22; Dame Ninette de 
Valois, Oct. 30; Joyce Grenfell, Nov. 
8; Gerald Moore, Jan. 31. 


National Ballet Company of 
Canada, 73 Adelaide St. W. Aus- 
pices: National Ballet Guild of Can- 
ada. Artistic director: Celia Franca. 
Canadian tour: Hamilton, Nov. 5-6; 
St. Sanaa & Nov. 7-8; Kitchener, 
Nov. 9; Belleville, Nov. 10; Ottawa, 
Nov. 13. 14; Quebec City, Nov. 17; 
Montreal, two weeks beginning Nov. 
19; Toronto, three weeks beginning 
Jan. 7; London, Ont., week beginning 
Jan. 28; Windsor, Ont., Feb. 3. 

U nited States tour : Feb. 6 to March 
30. 

Rag oer Philharmonic, 279 Yonge 
St. Auspices: Toronto Musicians’ As- 
ur Manager: Ernest Johnson. 
Varsity Arena, 6,000. Summer series, 
Thursday evenings, with guest con- 
ductors and artists to be announced. 

Harry Warlow Concert Service, 
29 Colborne St. Manager: Harry 
Warlow. Toronto representative for 
Canada Concerts and Artists. Platoff 
Don Cossacks, Sept. 27; Royal Danish 
Zallet, Oct. 15-16; Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Oct. 18; Solisti di Zagreb, 
Nov. 19. 

York Concert Orchestra. Auspices: 
York Concert Society. Conductor: 
Heinz Unger. Eaton Auditorium, 
1,300. Soloists: Lois Marshall, April 
30; Moura Lympany, May 7; Michael 
Rabin, May 14; Boris Roubakine, May 
Zi. 

Women's Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Dalton Wells. Eaton Auditorium. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Oct. 235. 
Louis Kentner, Nov. 8; Hungarian 
String Quartet, Nov. 29; Vienna 
Octet, Jan. 24; Kendall Taylor, Feb. 
14; Adele Addison, March 21. 


Royal Conservatory Opera Com- 
pany. Auspices: Toronto Opera Fes- 
tival Association. Conductors : Ernesto 
Barbini, Nicholas Goldschmidt. Hart 
House Series: “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 26-29; “Gianni Schic- 
chi’, and other programs during April. 
Opera Festival, Royal Alexandra 
Theater, Feb. 25-March 9. Repertory: 
“Tosca”, “The Abduction from the 
Seraglio”, “Hansel and Gretel”. 

Hart House Orchestra. 135 College 
Street. Patron: His Excellency the 
Governor-General of Canada, the Rt. 
Hon. Vincent Massey. Auspices: Hart 
House, University of Toronto. Con- 
ductor: Boyd Neel. Manager: J. 
Stuart Nall. 


Quebec 





By Renaupe LAPoINTE 


Orchestre Suupherion de Qué- 
bec, 189 St. John St. Conductor: Wil- 
fred Pelletier. President: René Blan- 
chet. Palais Montcalm, 1,400. Five 
regular concerts; five children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Sylvia StahIman and 
André Turp, Oct. 14; Tony Han, 
Nov. 25; Betty Jean Hagen, Jan. 20; 

(Continued on page 278) 
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Peoria 


By EvasBerH MILLER 


Amateur Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Harry B. Hoffman. Four artist 
concerts at Shrine Mosque, 1,821. 
Four member participation concerts, 
four junior member programs at 
Peoria High School auditorium, 1,000. 
Music ap preciation classes for chil- 
dren at Civic Arts and Science Center. 
Altruistic programs re local institu- 
tions. Artist series: George London, 
Oct. 30; Risé Stevens, Feb. 6; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 28; First 
Piano Quartet, March 26. Special 
50th anniversary concert May 7 by 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Peoria String Quartet, Four pub- 
lic concerts in LaSalle Room of Hotel 
Pere Marquette, 250; Nov. 4, Jan. 
20, March 3, April 14. Guest engage- 
ments in area. Premiere Nov. 4 of 
Quartet by Dean C. Howard of Brad- 
ley University music faculty. Mem- 
bers: Allen Cannon, J. Elmer 
Szepessy, Laura McMasters Wick- 
erham, Ruth Moorehead Johnson. 





Peoria Symphony. Auspices : Peoria 
Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Rudolph Reiners. President: Thomas 
R. Mills. Manager: George Landon. 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five subscrip- 


tion concerts. Soloists: Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Oct. 14; Jorge Bolet, 
Jan. 13; Sylvia Olin Delicath, April 


ee ‘hil Iren’s concert, March 19. 
Women’s Symphony Guild candlelight 
concert Dec. 2 by Ruth Ray. 


Oratorio groups. Mendelssolin’s 
“St. Paul,” Dec. 12 by Bradley Uni- 
versity Chorus. Handel’s “Messiah” 
Dec. 9 by First Methodist Church 
Choir; Dec. 16 by Peoria Oratorio 
Society; Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio” by Westminster Presby- 
terian Church Choir, Dec. 24 


Club. Men’s /70-voice 
chorus, 55th year. Director: Howard 
Kellogg, Jr. Woodruff High School, 
1,500. Winter and spring concerts. 


Philharmonic Choral. Women’s 40- 
voice chorus, 27th year. Director: 
Griff Lathrop. Peoria High School, 
1,000. Spring concert and tour dates 
in area. 


Bradley University School of Mu- 
sic, Director: Kenneth V. Kincheloe. 
Bradley Hall, 650. Student and faculty 


Orpheus 


recitals, guest artists, University 
Chorus, Bradley Chorale. 
Special: Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo, Dec. 14, Shrine Mosque. World 
Dance Review, Nov. 28, arranged by 
Y.W.C.A.; at Shrine Mosque. 


Champaign- 
Urbana 


By Duane A. BRANIGAN 


University of Illinois. | University 
a, 1,963; Smith Music Hall, 





Star Course Series. Auspices: Uni- 
versity Concert and Entertainment 
Board. Berlin Philharmonic; Eleanor 


Steber; Leonard Rose; Rudolf Ser- 
kin; Gold and Fizdale. 
Star Course Extras. Ton-Il Han; 


Dave Brubeck Quartet: Smetana 
String Quartet; Alwin Nicolais and 
the Play house Dance Company; Rob- 
ert Shaw guest conductor of Univer- 
sity of Illinois orchestral and choral 
groups. 

School of Music Director: Duane 
. Branigan. Walden String Quar- 
tet, three concerts. Faculty Wood- 
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wind Quintet, two concerts. Faculty 
Chamber Music, five concerts. Uni- 
versity Symphony, Bernard Goodman, 
conductor, four concerts. University 
Opera Workshop under the direction 
of Ludwig Zirner, two evenings of 


opera. Collegium Musicum, George 
Hunter, conductor, two concerts. 
Men’s Glee Club, Lloyd Pfautsch, 
conductor, three concerts. Women’s 


Glee Club, Russell Mathis, conductor, 
one concert. Oratorio Society, Lloyd 
Pfautsch, conductor, two concerts. 
University Chorus, Ruthann Harrison, 


conductor, two concerts. University 
Choir, Lloyd Pfautsch, conductor, 
three concerts. Ten concerts by fac- 
ulty artists. Guest artists: Alice 


Ehlers ; Robert Shaw, guest-conductor. 
Solo recitals throughout the year by 
senior and graduate students. 

1957 Festival of Contemporary 
Arts: School of Music Special Con- 
certs during the 1957 Festival of 
Contemporary Arts. Faculty cham- 
ber music, five concerts. Opera 
Workshop, world premieres of two 
contemporary operas by Ernst Krenek 


and Jan Meyerowitz. Walden String 
Quartet, one concert. University 
Symphony and choral groups, two 
concerts, Robert Shaw, guest-con- 
ductor. 


Springfield 





By Mrs. Witt TayLor 


Amateur Musical Club-Community 
Concert Association. President and 
secretary: Mrs. Will Taylor, 1331 
Dial Court. Orpheum Theater, 2,800. 
NBC Opera in “Madama Butterfly”, 
Nov. 15; Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 
8; Berl ’Senofsky, Feb. 14; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, March 19. "Also two 
local Sunday afternoon musicales for 
the stimulation of local talent. 


Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Harry Farbman. President: Van 
Courtney Crane, 1630 Wiggins Ave. 
Business manager: Bill Nelms, 918% 
S. Fifth. High School Auditorium, 
1,500. Soloists: Malem Frazer, Oct. 
23; Harry Farbman, Dec. 11; Feb. 5 
and April 18, to be announced. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus. Di- 
rector: Fred L. Precht. Spring con- 


cert and annual series of concerts on 
tour. 


Chicago 





(Continued from page 242) 
Edgar Nelson. Soldiers’ Field, 80,- 
000: 28th festival concert, August 24. 


Pro Musica Trio, 250 E. Delaware 
St. Auspices: Chicago Chamber Mu- 
sic Society. Pianist-director: Nina 
Mesirow Minchin. Arts Club, 300: 
Six concerts. 


Chicago Artists for Chamber Mu- 
sic, Suite 524, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Founder-director: James Dutton. 
Manager: Mary Gilkey. Arts Club, 
300: Three concerts, Oct. 9, March 
26, May 17. Goodman Memorial The- 
ater, 742: One Concert, Nov. 12. 


Chicago Chamber Orchestra, 7647 
East End Ave. Conductor: Dieter 
Kober. Fullerton and Thorne Halls: 


Five Sunday subscription concerts. 
Soloists: Aksel Schiotz, Rudolph 
Ganz, Jack Hansen, Philip Farkas, 


Walfrid Kujala. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Singers, William Ballard, di- 
rector. Other concerts. 

Fromm Music Foundation, 1028 W. 
Van Buren St. President: Paul 
Fromm. Sponsors concerts of con- 
temporary music. 


International Society for Contem- 


Illinois 





porary Music, 7232 S. Euclid Ave. 
Chairman : Anthony Donato. Secre- 
tary: Hans Tischler. Fullerton —_ 


473: Three concerts, Nov. 11, Feb. 2 
April 28. Composers’ workshop tn 
grams, dates to be announced. 


Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 
cago, 115 S. Wabash Ave. Conductor: 
Désiré Defauw. Assistant conductor: 
Dudley Powers. President: Theodore 
Tieken. Secretary: Mrs. Edgar Wel- 
born, 1585 Ridge, Evanston. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582. Two concerts: Jan. 25 and 
April 26. 


Arizona 
Tucson 





By GERALDINE SALTZBERG 


. 

Tucson Symphony, 2719 E. Broad- 
way. Auspices: Tucson Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 
President: Hy Copins. Business 
Manager: Frederick H. Lowry. Uni- 
versity of Arizona Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five subscription concerts; four chil- 
dren’s concerts; one post season Pops 
concert. Soloists: Margaret Detwiler, 
Don Leake, Anna May Sharp, Oct. 
16; Alice Ehlers; Nov. 27; Tamas 
Magyar, Jan. 15; Constance Knox, 
Feb. 19; Marian Anderson, March 19. 


of Arizona Artist 
Series. Auspices: University of Ari- 
zona. John B. Crowder, Director of 
the School of Music, University of 
Arizona. University of Arizona Au- 
ditorium, 2,500. Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Oct. 17; Fujiwara Opera Co., “The 
Mikado”, Nov. 13. Walter Freder- 
icks, Dec. 6. Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Feb. 27; Walter Gieseking, April 12. 


Arizona Friends of Music, 2725 FE. 
8th. Treasurer: Herman Novick. 
Liberal Arts Auditorium of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 600. Four sub- 
scription concerts. Albeneri Trio, 
Jan. 29 and 30; Smetana Quartet, 
Feb. 21; Quartetto Italiano, March 
25. 


Saturday Morning Musical Club. 
President: Robert O’Connor. Temple 
of Music and Art, 950. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts. De Paur Opera Gala, 
Jan. 25; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Feb. 4; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 22; Jose Greco, March 14. 


Temple of Music and Art, 950. 
Manager: Elizabeth Healy. Carlos 
Montoya, Nov. 2; Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 5; Tucson Sinfonietta, 
Georges de Meester, conductor. Series 
of five concerts beginning Nov. 18; 
Carmen Amaya, Nov. 28; George Mc- 
Cord Shaeffer. January; Wilhelm 
Silber, Feb. 26; Maurice Falkoff, 
Februarv; Robert O’Connor, four re- 
citals, March; Music by Arizona 
composers in April. 


University 


Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 330 
S. Scott. Auspices: Tucson Boys 
Chorus Society. Director-President: 
Eduardo Caso. University of Arizona. 
Auditorium, 2,500. Two concerts at 
end of May. Tour of U. S. and Eu- 
rope, Jan. 1 to May 10. 


Tucson Civic Chorus, 
Montezuma. President - Director: 
Harold B. Porter. Three subscription 
concerts. Two summer concerts. One 
appearance with Tucson Symphony. 
Place to be announced. 


Tucson Festival, 2719 E. Broadway. 
University of Arizona Auditorium, 
2,500. Auspices: Tucson Festival So- 
ciety. President: M. H. Lininger. 
Executive Director: Frederick H. 
Lowry. Three subscription perfor- 
mances. “Mikado”, Fujiwara Opera 


910 N. 


' President: 


Co., Nov. 13; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, May 27; Third to be announced. 


University of Arizona Faculty Con- 
certs. Auspices: University of Ari- 
zona, John B. Crowder, Director, 
School of Music, University of Ari- 
zona. Liberal Arts Auditorium of the 
University of Arizona, 600. Members 


of the Music Faculty: Diran Ak- 
majian, Oct. 10; Marguerite Ough, 
Oct. 24; Eugene Conley, Feb. 6; 


Eleanor Altman, April 2 


Phoenix 





By Tuyra Puske LEITHOLD 


Phoenix Symphony, 19 E. Coronado 
Rd. Auspices: Phoenix Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Leslie Hodge. 
Hobart T. Franks. Phoenix 
Union High School Auditorium, 2,010. 
Eight subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Gyorgy Sandor, Oct. 30; Heinz 
Blankenburg, Nov. 20; Leslie Hodge, 


Dec. 11; Tossy Spivakovsky, Jan. 22; 
orchestral concert, Feb. 19; Eudice 
Shapiro, March 12; Gary Graffman, 
March 26; Verdi Requiem, April 23. 


Phoenix Civic Opera Association, 
19 E. Coronado Rd. Producer and di- 
rector: Leslie Stuart President : 
Royal Alderman. West Phoenix High 


School Auditorium, 1,350. “Guys and 
Dolls”, Nov. 8 to 11; “Kismet”, Feb. 
7 to 10; “The Student Prince”, April 
4 to 7. 


Phoenix Community and Civic Con- 
cert Association, 101 E. Adams St. 
Auspices: Mrs. Archer Linde. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
2,010. Ruth Slenczynska, Nov. 27; 
deg Opera Gala, Jan. 26; Cesare 
Siepi, Jan. 30; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 21; Marian Anderson, 
March 23; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
May 26. 

Arizona Friends of Music, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. Chairman: 
Dav -, Scoular. Rey de la Torre, Oct. 
21; Geza Anda, Dec. 3; Los Angeles 
Septet, Jan. 13; Beaux Arts Trio, 
March 27. 


Salisbury, N. C. 


By Marvin D. Wiccinton 
College-Community Artist Course. 





Auspices: Catawba College. Chair- 
man: Marvin D. Wigginton. Boyden 
High School Auditorium, 975. Cana- 
dian Players, Inc., Nov. 12; Irene 
Hawthorne, Dec. 3; Jose Iturbi, 

; Vienna Choir Boys, March 


March 1 
27 


Clarence E Cramer 


Chi 









Kimball Blaa. caac 


Longines Symphonette® 
Mishel Piastro, conductor 


Music for Tonight orchestra with 
Albert Tipton & Mary Norris 


Clarence Cramer's Opera Festival 
“Gala Night at the Opera’, or 
your orch., chorus in Aida, Faust 


Bill & Pat Medley, duo-pianists 
Theatre Men male octet & soprano 
SudlerPowers-Shelters Trio 
Serenaders Male Quartet 


Carmen & Don Jose; Ralph Nielsen, 
Audrey Paul, & Marlinn Trio 

“In Operetta Time” 
Elizabeth Humphrey, Bernard Izzo, 
Ralph Dodds 


Cothran & Ziatich; 
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Quebec 





(Continued from page 276) 
Orchestral concert, Feb. 24; Dennis 
Harbour, March 31. 

Quebec Ladies Musical Club (Club 
Musical des Dames). President: Mrs. 
H. L. Austin, 307 Laurier. Chateau 
Frontenac, 700. Six subscription con- 
certs. Jeannine Micheau, Oct. 22: I 
Solisti di Zagreb, Nov. 13; Philippe 
Entremont, Nov. 29; Michael Tree, 
Jan. 17; Nicolai Gedda, Feb. 21: 
Glenn Gould, March 31. 

Conservatoire de la Province, 30 
St. Denis. Secretary: Alice Duches- 
nay. Institute Canadien, 700. Eight 
concerts. 


Laval School of Music. Director: 
Father O. Pouliot, Laval University, 
200. Six concerts. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists. 
Representative: Emile Caouette, Capi- 
tol, 1,800. 

Community Concert Association 
of Quebec, 280 St. Vallier West. 
President: Raymond Cossette. Palais 
Montcalm, 1,400, Six subscription 
concerts. Richard Verreau, Dec. 6; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 12; Risé 
Stevens, Feb. 14; Claudio Arrau, Feb. 
28 ; Mischa Elm: in, March 19; Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz, April 5 

Jacques La Roche, 2210 Brulart 
St., Sillery, Quebec. Capitol, 1,800. 
Five concerts. Carmen Amaya and 
Her Company, Oct. 1; The Paris Bal- 
let of Lycette Darsonval, Oct. 8; Na- 
tional Ballett of Canada, Nov. 17; 
Vienna String Symphony, Nov. 12: 
Tito Gobbi, Nov. 26. 

Les Compagnons de I'Art de Qué- 
bec, 42 Céte de la Fabrique. Direc- 
tor: André Marceau. Palais Mont- 
calm, 1,400. Four or five concerts. 


London 





By W. J. Assorr 


London Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
London Civic Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Martin Boundy. Presi- 
dent: Patrick O. Wells. H. B. Beal 
Technical School auditorium, 1,500. 
Four local concerts; out-of-town con- 
certs. Ray Dudley, Oct. 31; Christ- 
mas concert with John Cook, James 
Ford, carols sung by Collegiate Glee 
Clubs directed by Earle Terry, Dec. 
12; Joan Hall, Jan. 30; Albert Pratz, 
April 24; choral concert to be an- 
nounced. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Russel E. Hachborn. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Gordon Ballingall, 41 
Ridout St., S. H. B. Beal Technical 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Geza Anda, 
Nov. 12; Festival Quartet String En- 
semble, Jan. 18; Edwin Steffe, Feb. 
15; Eileen Farrell, April 8. 


Women's Music Club. President: 
Mrs. W. C. Johnson. Convenor, 
artist’s committee: Miss Ruby Lind- 
say, 206 Sydenham St. H. B. Beal 
Technical School auditorium, 1,500. 
Maureen Forrester, Nov. 5; Margaret 
Ann Ireland, Dec. 3; Opera Minia- 
Feb. 4; Montreal Trio, March 


London Chamber Music Society. 
President, Stephen S. Byles. Secre- 
tary: Irene Snider, 361 Queen’s Ave- 
nue. London Public Library auditor- 
ium, 300. Five recitals by members 
and guest artists. 

Western Ontario Conservatory of 
Music and Music Teachers’ College. 
(Affiliated with University of West- 
ern Ontario.) Music director: Harvey 
Robb. Recitals by Clifford Poole and 
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Margaret Parsons Poole; Student 
recitals. 

London School of Church Music. 
Director: Gordon Jeffery. Aeolian 


Hall, 500. Five concerts by London 
Chamber Orchestra and Aeolian 
Choral Society. Conductors Gordon 
Jeffery and Geoffrey Waddington. 
Soloists include Betty-Jean Hagen 
and Vincent Greicius, Irene Byatt, 
Gordon Jeffery. Annual Bach Festival 
in the spring of 1957. 

Grand Theatre Series. Auspices: 
London Little Theater. Manager: K. 
Baskette, Grand Theatre, 1,200. Vien- 
na Choir Boys, Jan. 19: National 
Ballet of Canada directed by Celia 
Franca, Jan. 28-Feb. 2; other events 
to be announced. 

Sunday Nine O'clock Series. Aus- 
pices: Student Council of University 
of Western Ontario. Chairman: Dr. 
Barry Pless, c/o St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital. Convocation Hall, 600. Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Nov. 11; London Civic 
Symphony, assisted by student soloists 
from Music Teacher’s College, Di- 
rector, Clifford Poole, Dec. 9; Uni- 
versity choir, carol concert directed 
by Alfred Rose, Dec. 16; Dorothy 
Maynor, Jan. 20; Leslie Bell Singers, 
date to be announced. 

London All-Girl Choir, Director: 
Earle Terry. H. B. Beal Technical 
auditorium, 1,500. Festival of Christ- 
mas music with ballet and guest 
artists, Dec. 5; C. B. C. broadcast 
series and out-of-town concerts. 

Parsons - Poole Concert Series. 
Auspices: War Memorial Children’s 
Hospital Research Fund. Four con- 
certs featuring Clifford Poole and 
Margaret Parsons-Poole with guest 
artists. 


Vancouver 





Oratorio Society, 5110 Willow St. 
Conductor: Thomas Jenkins. Honorary 
president: W. G. Murrin. Chairman: 
William Allan. Secretary: Patricia 
Colquhoun. 

British Columbia Music Competi- 
tion Festival, 602 Province Bldg. 
Sponsored by the Knights of Pythias 
in co-operation with the Vancouver 
“Province”. President: Percy Cull. 
The 1957 Festival, with two British 
Adjudicators and one Canadian, will 
be held from May 6 to 15. 


Vancouver Symphony, 570 Sey- 
mour St. Auspices: Vancouver 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Irwin 
Hoffman. President: Lawrence B. 
Jack. Manager: Robert deL. Philips. 
Assistant Conductor: Jean de Rima- 
noczy. Orpheum Theater. Twelve 
subscription concerts, six Pop con- 
certs, one performance of “La Travi- 
ata” in concert form, one concert at 
the University of British Columbia, 
five out-of-town performances and 16 
concerts for school children. Solo- 
ists: Byron Janis, Oct. 14; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Oct. 28; orchestral con- 
- Nov. 11; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 

; Glenn Gould, Dec. 9; orchestral 
ee Be Dec. 23; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Jan. 13; orchestral concert, Jan. 27; 
Maria Schilder and Allard de Ridder. 
Feb. 10; Isaac Stern, Feb. 24; Roland 
Dufrane, March 10; Bach Choir and 
soloists in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, March 24. 

Community Arts Council, Music 
Committee. Auspices: Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver. Presi- 
dent: William E. Ellis. Chairman: 
Ursula Malkin, 581 Granville St. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 4769 
W. Second Ave. President: Mrs. 
Walter Hauschka. Georgia Auditor- 
ium, 2,500. Quintetto Boccherini, Oct. 
15; de Rimanoczy Quartet and Marie 


Schilder, Dec. 1; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 
22; Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 
23; Quartetto Italiano, March 18 


Winnipeg 


Winnipeg Symphony, Hudson’s 
Bay Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial 
Blvd. Conductor: Walter Kaufmann. 





President: W. D. Hurst. Manager: 
Lois McLean. Civic Auditorium, 
3,081. Ten subscription concerts. 


Soloists: Jennie Tourel, Oct. 18; Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Nov. 1; Glenn Gould, 
Dec. 13; Alan Williams, Jan. 17; 
Franz Allers, guest-conductor, Feb. 
14; Szymon Goldberg, March 14. 

Celebrity Concert Series, Hud- 
son’s Bay Store. President: A. K. 
Gee. Civic Auditorium, 4,111; Play- 
house Theater, 1,465. Fujiwara Op- 
era Company presenting “Madama 
Butterfly”; Mantovani and His New 
Music; Lois Marshall; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky; Philippe Entremont ; Leonard 
Warren; Marian Anderson; Don Cos- 
sack Chorus and Dancers with Serge 
Jaroff ; Minneapolis Symphony ; 
Stecher and Horowitz; Paul Draper 
Dances (extra). 

Western Canadian tours: Marian 
Anderson, Don Cossacks; Paul 
Draper; Philippe Entremont; Manto- 
vani and His New Music; Lois Mar- 
shall; Minneapolis Symphony; Gregor 
Piatigorsky ; Leontyne Price; Stecher 
and Horowitz; Leonard Warren. 


Women's Musical Club, 27 Anvers 
Apts., 758 McMillan Ave. President: 
Mrs. Walter Luck; Secretary: Mrs. 
B. A. Goodman. Civic Auditorium, 
800. Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Oct. 
22; Maureen Forrester, Nov. 26; 
Winnifred Scott and Robin Wood, 


Canada 


Dec. 10; scholarship winners, Jan. 14; 
Leontyne Price, Feb. 11; David Bar- 
Illan, March 4 


Halifax 


Halifax Symphony,, 307 Tower Rd. 
Conductor: Thomas Mayer. Presi- 
dent: R. Harris. Six subscription con- 
certs, six chamber music concerts, 
24 weekly radio concerts over CBC 
TransCanada Network, additional lo- 
cal broadcasts and telecasts, 35 tour 
concerts throughout Nova _ Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, etc. Subscrip- 
tion series soloists: Gerard Souzay, 
Nov. 22; Howard Brown with Geof- 
frey Waddington, guest conductor, 
Dec. 4; John Coveart, Jan. 8; Eliza- 
beth Benson Guy, Jan. 29; Kendall 
Taylor, Feb. 19; Beethoven 9th Sym- 
phony, March 5. 

Nova Scotia Opera Association. 
President: Hon. L. D. Currie. “Faust” 
with Halifax Symphony, Thomas 
Mayer, conductor, Nov. 5 and 6. 

Halifax Celebrity Concerts, Presi- 
dent: E. M. Bentley. Paris Jallet, 
Oct. 10; Tito Gobbi, Dec. 9; Little 
Singers of Paris, Jan. 20. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: J. M. Willis. Series A: 
Buffalo Philharmonic, Nov. 7; Leon- 
tyne Price, Jan. 7; Van Cliburn, 
March 18; Marina Svetlova, April 6. 
Series B: Eugene Conley, Oct. 1; 
Richard Cass, Nov. 24; Berl Senof- 
sky, March 4. 

Halifax Choral Society. Director: 
L. Mayoh. President: Garfield Smith. 
“Messiah”, Dec. 13 with Halifax 
Symphony, Thomas Mayer, conductor. 











Billings, Mont. 


By Bos THARALSON 





Billings Symphony and Chorus, P. 
O. Box 602. Auspices: Billings Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: George 
Perkins. Symphony President: Mrs. 
George E. Kirk. Chorus President: 
Jack Lawson. Senior high school audi- 
torium, 850. Five pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts (three orchestral and 
two orchestra and chorus) plus one 
children’s concert. Soloists: Carl Pal- 
angi, Nov. 17 and 18; David Abel, 
Apr. 27 and 28. Orchestra and 
chorus, Dec. 8 and 9 (Mozart’s “Cor- 
onation” Mass); Pop concert, Feb. 16 
and 17; children’s concert, March 3; 
orchestra and chorus, March 30 and 
31 (American works). 

Community Concert Association, 
P. O. Box 765. President: J. E. 
Vogel. Secretary: Mrs. V. D. Cald- 
well. Junior high school auditorium, 
1,600. Whittemore and Lowe, Oct. 17 
and 18; William Warfield, Jan. 30 
and 31; Beaux Arts Trio, March 7 
and 8; Obernkirchen Children’s 
Choir, May 1 and 2. 


Helena 





By Carrie DrumMonp KEIL 


Community Concert Association. 
Secretary: Mrs. M. P. Moe. Civic 
Center Auditorium, 2,300. Societa 
Corelli, Oct. 26; Gerard Souzay, Nov. 
12; Chicago Opera Ballet, March 23; 
—_— Children’s Choir, April 


Helena Symphony. Conductor : 
Eugene Andrie. President: Dr. O 
M. Hartsell. Secretary: Dorothy 


Green. Treasurer: John Carlson. 
Civic Center Auditorium, 2.300. So- 
loists: Barbara Blegen, Nov. 18; 
Christmas concert and “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 16; Eugene 
Andrie, violinist and conductor, March 
10; Pop concert, date to be announced. 


Missoula 





By RupoLtpH WENDT 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Mr. William C. Baker. 
Secretary: Mrs. Elberta McKinnon. 
Montana State University Theater, 
1,500. Gerard Souzay, Nov. 9; Gold 
and Fizdale, Feb. 14; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, March 21; Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir, April 24. 

Wilma Theater Greater Artists 
Series, Promotion manager: Edward 
Sharp. Wilma Theater, 1,100. Ko- 
vach and Rabovsky, Nov. 7; Marian 
Anderson, Walter Frederick, Vienna 
Choir Boys, San Francisco Operatic 
Quartet, dates to be announced. 

Montana State University Recital 
and Chamber Music Series. Auspices: 
Montana State University Music 
School Foundation. M. S. U. School 
of Music Recital Hall, 400. Char- 
lotte Reinke, Oct. 23; Montana State 
University Trio, Nov. 20; Alexander 
Schreiner, Jan. 20; M. S. U. String 
Quartet, Feb. 5; Budapest String 
Quartet, March 1; Frank Mann- 
heimer, April 16. 

Missoula Civic Symphony. Con- 
ductor: Eugene Andrie. Montana 
State University Theater, 1,500. 
“Amahl and the Night a Dec. 
2; Young Musician Audition winner, 
Feb. 17; music inspired by the Amer- 
ican scene, May 5. 

Montana State University School 
of Music. Dean: Luther A. Richman. 


Faculty recitals, ensemble concerts. 
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Hartford 


Connecticut 





By Georce W. STOWE 


Hartford Symphony, 800 Main St. 
Auspices: Symphony Society of 
Greater Hartford. Conductor: Fritz 
Mahler. Manager: Arthur W. Perk- 
ins. President: Edward N. Allen. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Louis E. Molans. Bush- 
nell Memorial, 3,200. Six subscription 
concerts; four children’s concerts; 
three special concerts. Soloists: Heidi 
Krall, Oct. 17; Isaac Stern, Nov. 14; 
Nicole Henriot, Dec. 12; Maria Tipo, 
Jan. 16; Nan Merriman, Feb. 13; 
Hartford Symphony Chorale, Mar. 27. 

Connecticut Opera Association, 
166 Capitol Ave. Executive Director: 
Frank Pandolfi. President: William 
H. Bulkeley. Bushnell Memorial, 
3,200. Four operas. Guest artists: 
Mario Del Monaco, Nell Rankin, Pa- 
trice Munsel, Frances Yeend, Eva 
Likova, Antonietta Stella, Leonard 
Warren, Giulio Gari. 

Civic Music Association, 166 Capi- 
tol Ave. President: Clifford M. Bock- 
stoce. Cesare Valletti, Oct. 18; NBC 
Opera, Dec. 5; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 
8; Little Singers of Paris, Jan. 29; 
Ballet Theater, Feb. 11; An Evening 
with Johann Strauss, March 4. 


Bushnell Symphony Series, 166 
Capitol Ave. Bestel Memorial, 
3,200. New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Nov. 5; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Feb. 6; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 
20; Boston Symphony, Mar. 19; Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, April 8; Vienna 
Philharmonic, Dec. 8. (Special con- 
ert) 

Hartt College, 187 Broad St. Di- 
actor: Moshe Paranov. Hartt Audi- 
srium, 400. Four Promenade Con- 
erts with Hartt College faculty and 
tudent performers. Other attractions 
_o be announced. 

Hartford School of Music, 834 
Asylum Ave. Director: Clyde Keut- 
zer. String Quartet Series, Town and 
Country Club; Opera Workshop, 
Burns School Auditorium, 800. Other 
attractions to be announced. 


Hartford String Orchestra, 57 
Ridgewood Rd. East Hartford. Con- 
ductor: Harold Berkley. President: 
Mrs. Louis H. Frese. Phoenix Audi- 
torium, 600. Two concerts. 


New Haven 


By Gorpon E. ARMSTRONG 


Audiences at the New Haven Sym- 
phony’s regular winter series have in- 
creased to the SRO status while the 
summer Pop concerts in the Yale 
Bowl have experienced a great decline 
in attendance. At the moment there is 
grave doubt that the Pops, which have 
become an institution here in the past 
decade, will continue another season. 

New Haven Symphony, 70 College 
St. Auspices: Yale University. Con- 
ductor, Frank Brieff. Manager: 
Harold Kendrick. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
Six subscription concerts; six Pop 
concerts, four conducted by Harry 
3erman, two by Frank Brieff; three 
youth concerts; several high-school 
concerts. Subscription series soloists: 
Rudolph Serkin, Oct. Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 20; Erica Morini, Jan. 
15; New Haven Chorale, Feb. 19; 
Howard Boatwright, March 12; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, April 9. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 
101 Orange St. Auspices: Yale Uni- 
versity. Manager: Daggett M. Lee. 
Woolsey Hall, 2,695. Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Oct. 9; Luboshutz and Nemen- 
off, Oct. 23; Boston Symphony, Nov. 
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Bushnell Memorial Auditorium in 
Hartford 


13; Societa Corelli, Dec. 4; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Jan. 8; Boston Symphony, 
Feb. 5; Artur Rubinstein, March 5. 
Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Music Series. 
Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. Parrenin 
Quartet, Oct. 30; Budapest Quartet, 
Nov. 27; Griller Quartet, Jan. 22; 
Stanley Quartet, Feb. 12; Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet, Feb. 26. 
Connecticut Experimental Theater, 
194 Orange St. Conductor and direc- 
tor: Francesco Riggio. Manager: 
Giorgio D’Andria. Shubert Theater, 
1,680. Productions to be announced. 


Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Aus- 
pices: Yale University. Director: 
Fenno Heath. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 


Some twenty concerts here and on 
tour, including joint appearances with 
Princeton Glee Club, Nov. 16; Har- 
vard Glee Club, at Cambridge, Nov. 
23; Brown and Cornell Glee Clubs, in 
Town Hall, N. Y., Nov. 30; Con- 
necticut College Glee Club, at New 
London, April 7 and here, April 14 
(Bach’s B minor Mass). Christmas 
tour, Dec. 18 to 23. 


University Glee Club, P. O. 
402. Director: 


Box 
Fenno Heath. Presi- 
dent: Theodore Babbitt. Woolsey 
Hall, 2,695. Christmas concert, Dec. 
11; spring concert, April 16. 

New Haven Chorale, 153 Cooper 
Place. Director: David Kraehenbuehl. 
Sprague Hall, 726. Benefit concert, 
Dec. 2; appearance with New Haven 
Symphony, Feb. 19. Others to be an- 
nounced. 

Woman's Choral Society, 79 Tread- 
well St., Hamden. Conductor: Donald 
Shellhorn. President : Mary Mazza- 
cane. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. 
Spring concert. 

Business and Professional Men's 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Conduc- 
tor: Harry Berman. President: Gun- 
nar Winkler. Sprague Memorial Hall, 
726. Several concerts, dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Johnson Junior Symphony, 
Chapel St. Contaiusor: Fr 
Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
concert. 


1040 
arry Berman. 


Music Week 


Bridgeport 


Connecticut Symphony, 991 Broad 





St. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. Man- 
ager: Mrs. Barbara Norton. Klein 
Memorial Hall, 1,500 and Shake- 


speare Theater, 1,500. Six concerts. 
Oct. 26; Robert Goldsand, Nov. 16; 
William Primrose, Dec. 14; Richard 
Gregor, Jan. 11; John Corigliano, Feb. 
1; Verdi Requiem, March 1. Four 


Nov. 


children’s concerts: 
Jan. 19, March 9 


Stratford Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Walter 
E. Back, 35 Oakwood Ave., Stratford. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater, 1,500. 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Dec. 9; Obern- 
kirchen Children’s Choir, Feb. 5; 
Isaac Stern, March 13; Eugene List, 
April 28. 


Waterbury 


Waterbury Symphony, 57 N. Main 
St. Conductor: Mario di Cecco. Man- 
ager. Sylvia Meyers. Three regular 
concerts, three children’s concerts and 
Pops concerts. Soloists: Alec Temple- 
ton, Oct. 22; Michel Chauveton and 
Martin Canin; Mozart “Coronation” 
Mass presented at final concert. 


11, Dec. 1, 





Kentucky 
Louisville 


By Wittiam Moortz 





The Louisville Orchestra will con- 
tinue this season its policy of present- 
ing commissioned works at each of its 
subscription concerts. New composi- 
tions by Walter Piston, Alfonso Le- 
tellier, Sir Arthur Bliss, and Roger 
Goeb have been announced. In addi- 
tion to its regular subscription series, 
the orchestra will play eight special 
Saturday matinee concerts, wholly 
devoted to its contemporary commis- 
sions. 

Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. Fourth 
St. Auspices: Louisville Philharmonic 
Society. Conductor: Robert Whitney. 
President: Norman Isaacs. Manager : 
Richard Wangerin. Columbia Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Twelve subscription 
concerts; eight Saturday matinee con- 
certs; four high school concerts; 12 
children’s concerts. Subsc ription series 
soloists: Lee Luvisi, Oct. 17 and 18; 
Jerome Hines, Nov. 28 and 29; Solo- 
mon, Jan. 9 and 10; Sidney Harth, 
Jan. 30 and 31; Alice Ehlers, Feb. 20 
and 21; Blanche Thebom, March 13 
and 14. 


Community Concert Association, 
620 S. Fourth St. Memorial Auditor- 


ium, 1,750. Licia Albanese, Oct. 29; 
Ruth Page Chicago Ballet, Jan. 12; 
St. Louis Symphony, Feb. 18; Roger 


Wagner Chorale, March 7; Clifford 


Curzon, March 23. 

Chamber Music Society. Secretary, 
Fanny Brandeis. Playhouse, 420. Juil- 
liard Quartet, Oct. 27; Vienna Octet, 
Jan. 19; Budapest Quartet, Feb. 2; 
Smetana Quartet, March 25. 

Kentucky Opera Association. 
Director: Moritz Bomhard. Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte”, Nov. 1 and 2; “The 
Golden Apple”, Jan. 17 and 18; "Rigo- 
letto, March 28 and 29. 


Lexington 





By CuHar.es G. DIcKERSON 


Central Kentucky Concert and 
Lecture Association. President: Her- 
man E. Spivey. Executive secretary : 
Mrs. I. D. Best. University of Ken- 
tucky Memorial Coliseum, 12,000. 
Richard Tucker, Oct. 4; Yugoslavian 
Folk Dancers, Oct. 24; Royal Swedish 
Chorus, Nov. 2; Vienna Philharmonic, 
Nov. 14; Jose Greco and His Com- 
pany, Feb. 19; Pittsburgh Symphony 
with Nathan Milstein, March 11; 
Gina Bachauer, March 20; Marian 
Anderson, April 8. 


Central Kentucky Youth Symphony. 
Sponsored by Youth Music Society. 


Acting Conductor: Zig Darzell. Pres- 
ident: James S. Rich. Business man- 
ager: Richard Allison, 832 W. Main 
St. University Coliseum, 12,000. Lo- 
cal concerts in schools and tours to 
nearby cities. 


Central Kentucky Chamber Music 
Society. President: Erwin W. Straus. 


Fine Arts Building, University of 
Kentucky. Five chamber-music con- 
certs. 


South Carolina 
Spartanburg 


By Davin W. Rew 
Spartanburg Symphony. 





Conduc- 


tor: Henry Janiec. President: Rey. 
Capers Satterlee. Twitchell Auditor- 
ium, Converse College, 2,000. Four 


regular concerts; two youth concerts; 


two Music Festival concerts. Guest 
artists. 
Civic Music Association. Presi- 


dent: Robert F. Chapman. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,400. Joseph Schuster, 


Oct. 26; Ferrante and Teicher, Dec. 
11; Robert Rounseville, Feb. 7; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, March 4. 

Music Festival. Twichell Audi- 
torium, Converse College, 2,000. Co- 
ordinator: Edwin Gerschefski. Musi- 


cal director: Henry Janiec. Opera pro- 
ducer-director: John Richards Mc- 
Crae. Spartanburg Symphony and 
guest artist, April 29; Youth concert, 
May 1; Opera, May 3. 


Converse College School of Mu- 
sic. Dean: Edwin  Gerschefski, 
Twitchell Auditorium, 2,000. Faculty 
and graduate recital series; Opera 
Workshop: “The Secret” and “The 
Old Maid and the Thief”, Jan. 12. 


Memorial Auditorium. Community 
Christmas Musical Festival, Dec. 16. 


Charleston 


By Hester B. FINcER 


Charleston Symphony. Conductor: 
J. Albert Fracht. President: Ruth 
Rubin. Manager: Elizabeth Smith. 
Secretary : Martha Laurens Patterson. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. Three 
regular concerts; two open-air con- 
certs; five chamber music concerts 
(Gibbes Art Gallery). Soloists: El- 
liott Magaziner Nov. 20; Joan Geil- 
fuss Gurley (audition winner), Feb. 
19; Cheoung Lee Chun, April 9. 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Wilfred Patterson. Secre- 
tary: Martha Laurens Patterson. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. Boris 
Goldovsky Opera Theater, Oct. 24; 
Ruth Page Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Jan. 29; Zinka Milanov, Feb. 7; 
Michael Rabin, March 1 


Charleston Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: Vernon W. Weston. President: 
Hyacinthe Van Ness. Manager: ‘Mary 
W. Weston. Two secular concerts, 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040; one 
sacred concert, “Messiah”, Citadel 
Square Church. 





Anderson 


By Mary HEten Burriss 


Community Concert Association. 
President: William D. Brown. Sec- 
retary: Carolyn Hodges. Recreation 
Center Auditorium 2,500. Theodore 
Lettvin, Oct. 18; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, Jan. 28; Longines Symphon- 
ette, Feb. 22; Edwin Steffe, April 1. 
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Norfolk 


Virginia 





By Grace S. FEREBEE 


Negotiations are now in progress 
for the Norfolk Symphony to give a 
series of concerts in Williamsburg 
during the Jamestown Festival in the 
spring of 1957. 

Norfolk Symphony. Auspices : 
Norfolk Symphony and Choral Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Edgar Schenk- 
man, 610 Maryland Ave. President: 
Herbert J. Gerst. Manager: William 
S. Nordlinger. Assistant Manager: 
Franklin P. Rountrey. Center Theater, 
1,834; Arena, 3,500. Seven subscrip- 
tion concerts; three young people’s 
concerts; two Pops concerts. Two 
concerts with Civic Chorus, four with 
straight orchestra and following solo- 
ists: Frances Magnes, and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski. i 
_Civic Chorus. Two appearances in 
Norfolk Symphony series: Verdi 
“Requiem” in January, and in April 
the performance of a work commis- 
sioned especially for the Jamestown 
Festival. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: William Moultrie Guerry, 
Jr., National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Center Theater, 1,834. NBC Opera, 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” Oct. 16; 
Paul Badura-Skoda, Oct. 30; Jan. 23, 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 23; Feb. 
27, Tossy Spivakovsky, Feb. 27. 

William and Mary Concert Series. 
Auspices: Norfolk Division, College 
of William and Mary-V.P.I., Hamp- 
ton Blvd. President: Lewis W. Webb, 
Jr. Center Theater, 1,834. Robert 
Merrill, Oct. 9; Kovach and Rabov- 
sky, Dec. 12; Walter Gieseking, 
March 4; Anna Russell, April 24. 

Feldman Chamber Music Society. 
Director: I. E. Feldman. President: 
Mrs. Robert D. Ruffin. Little Theater, 
220. Four pairs of concerts. 

Norfolk Society of Arts. Chair- 
man: Mrs. Herbert G. Wall, North 
Shore Point. Norfolk Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, 300. Martin Canin, 
Nov. 7; James Erb, Dec. 5; Peter 
Schenkman, Jan. 9; Harpsichord Con- 


sort, Stoddard Lincoln, director, with . 


Sarah Fleming and Myron Kartman, 
Feb. 13; Joyce Flissler, March 13. 

Portsmouth Community Concert 
Association. President: A. J. Lan- 
caster. Woodrow High School, 2,000. 
Paris Ballet, Oct. 24; Boston Pops, 
Jan. 8; Parsons and Poole, Feb. 5; 
Saramae Endich, April 10. 

Virginia Beach Concert Associa- 
tion, President: Mrs. H. H. Everett. 
Virginia Beach High School, 800. 
Feldman String Quartet, Nov. 20; 
Jeaneane Dowis, Jan. 22; Joyce 
Flissler, March 12. 2 
_Nirginia State College Concerts. 
Virginia State College Auditorium, 
600. Joffrey Dancers, Oct. 8; Adele 
Addison, Nov. and 9, Kingsland 
Marionettes, Jan. 8 and 9. Nelson and 


Neal, April 22. 


Roanoke 





Thursday Morning Music Club Con- 
cert Series. Chairman: Mrs. Harry 
E. Dixon. American Legion Audi- 
torium, 2,500. National Swedish Chor- 
us, Oct. 29; Jussi Bjoerling, Nov. 30; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 6; Rich- 
ard Cass and Miles Nekolny, April 
24. American Theater, 1,999: Eve- 
ning with Johann Strauss, Jan. 16. 


Roanoke Symphony. St. John’s 
O. 823. 


Episcopal Church, P. Box 
Auspices: Roanoke Symphony So- 


February, 1957 


ciety, Inc. Conductor: Gibson Mor- 
rissey. President: Frank Rogers. Man- 
ager: Keith Willis. Roanoke Theater 
and American Legion Auditorium, 
2,000. Four subscription concerts, 
three youth concerts, two out-of-town 
concerts. Soloists: Gene Akers, Oct. 
22; Florence Vickland, Thilde Beuing, 
Hartwell Philips, Oscar McCullough 
and Church choirs in Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 9; Oscar McCullough 
with high school choirs and college 
glee clubs, Feb. 25; Judy Justice, date 
to be announced. 


Richmond 


Civic Musical Association. Man- 
ager: Michaux Moody, John Marshall 
Hotel. Mosque Auditorium, 4,650. 
NBC Opera Company “Madam But- 
terfly’, Oct. 17, “Marriage of Figaro” 
Oct. 18; Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 
12; Mantovani and His New Music, 
Dec. 7; Boston Pops, Jan. 9; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Jan. 19; Gina Bachauer, 
Feb. 14; Singing Boys of Norway, 
March 11; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
March 18; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, March 23; Zino Francescatti, 
April 9. 

Musicians’ Club of Richmond. 
President: Mrs. T. Roy Grubbs, 5505 
Toddsbury Road. Woman’s’ Club 
Auditorium, 600. Budapest String 
Quartet, Oct 2, 3; Saramae Endich, 
Dec. 12; Henri Aubert, Jan. 8; Hilde 
Gueden, Feb. 25. (WRVA Theater 
1,300) Maria Tipo, April 2. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Leslie Cheek, 500. Robert Masters 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 19; Hungarian 
Quartet, Nov. 23; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 
4; Richmond Chamber Quartet, Feb. 
8; LaSalle Quartet, April 12; Satur- 
day Consort, May 31. 

Richmond Opera Group. “Of Thee 
I Sing” Mosque 4,650: John Lewis, 
directing a second opera in the spring. 

Richmond Choral Society. Alton 
Howell, director. Mosque, 4,650. Two 
major choral works with soloists. 

Virginia Symphony. Conductor : 
William Haaker, Symphony House, 
2421 Park Ave., Richmond. Secre- 
tary: Grace Chesham. 





Utah 
Salt Lake City 


By Conrap B. Harrison 





Utah Symphony, 55 W. First South 
St. Auspices: Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts and Utah Symphony Or- 
chestra Board. Conductor: Maurice 
Abravanel. President: Raymond J. 
Ashton. Manager: David S. Romney. 
Salt Lake Tabernacle, 6,000. Ten sub- 
scription concerts; three youth con- 
certs; four-concert subscription series 
at Ogden, Utah; two special concerts 
in cooperation with the University of 
Utah (Kingsbury Hall, 2,000); pro- 
duction of Tchaikovsky’s complete 
“Nutcracker” ballet with University 
Theater Ballet (Kingsbury Hall). 
Soloists: Risé Stevens, Oct. 31; Zara 
Nelsova, Nov. 14; all-orchestra con- 
cert, Nov. 28; Dorothy McGuire, 
University of Utah combined choruses 
and soloists in Honegger “Joan of 
Arc at the Stake,” Dec. 8; Reid Nib- 
ley, Jan. 9; Fredell Lack, Jan. 23; 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 6; All-Amer- 
ican concert, Feb. 20; Mischa Elman. 


March 6; All-Orchestra finale, March 


University Lecture and Artists 
Series. Auspices: University of Utah 
Extension Division, University of 
Utah. Director: Harold W. Bentley. 
Booking manager: Norinne F. Tem- 
pest. Kingsbury Hall, 2,000; Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, 6,000. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Oct. 8; Lycette Darsonval and 
her Paris Ballet, Nov. 20; Utah Sym- 
phony and University of Utah com- 
bined choruses with Dorothy McGuire, 
Dec. 8; Quartetto Italiano, March 11; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 19; The 
Weavers, April 4. 

Granite Arts Association, 3212 S. 
State St. President: O. C. England. 
Secretary: W. Melvin Strong. Gran- 
ite High School Auditorium, 1,800; 
Olympus High School Auditorium, 
1,600; Central Junior High School 
Auditorium, 1,300. Donino and Smith, 
Oct. 17; Eva Jessye American Con- 
cert Ensemble, Oct. 29; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Nov. 27; William 
Harris (lecturer), Dec. 4; Lucretia 
Ferre, Jan. 30; Choreodancers and 
Children’s Dance Theater, Feb. 13; 
Gail Sondergaard, Feb. 28; Little 
Singers of Paris, April 3. 

Civic Music Association, 537 Sixth 


Ave. President: Joseph Ray. Secre- | 


tary, Nancy Finch. Kingsbury Hall, 
2,000. Eger Players, Oct. 18; Kolo 
(Yugoslav) Ballet, Nov. 26; Grant 
Johannesen, Dec. 13; Claramae 
Turner, Feb. 11; Ivry Gitlis, March 8. 


Ogden 


Utah Symphony. 





Auspices: Junior 
League. Conductor: Maurice Abra- 
vanel. Chairman: Charles A. Smith. 
Co-chairman: Thomas D. Dee. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. C. H. Johnson. Ogden 
High School Auditorium, 2,000. Five 
concerts Soloists: Risé Stevens, Nov. 
1; “Nutcracker” Ballet, Jan. 2. 


Cheney, Wash. 


By TruLta WHELAN 





Community Concert Association 
and Eastern Washington College 
joint concerts, 120 N. 3rd. President : 
Dr. Dana Harter. Secretary: Mrs. 
F. L. Ratcliffe, Jr. Showalter Audi- 
torium, 1,000. Leonard Rose, Nov. 28; 
Theresa Greene and Eastern Wash- 
ington Collegiate Chorale, director 
Leo Collins, Feb. 26; Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, April 22; 4th con- 
cert to be announced. 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 





By Rosert B. CAntrRIcK 


Charles Curtis, Bernard Izzo. May 
Music Festival, May 2, 3, and 4 with 
Cornell Oratorio Society, Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by George 
Schick, and nationally known recital- 
ists to be announced. Lecture and con- 
cert series: Merce Cunningham and 
Dance Company, with John Cage, 
pianist and composer, Oct. 12 and 13; 
Claire Coci, Feb. 14. Faculty recital 
series: Mr. Copes, Charlotte Axt, 
Julian Bern, Miss Kish, Isaac Reid ; 
Ruth Pinkerton and Mr. Reid, all- 


Brahms recital. 


Elmira Symphony 
Offers Choral Fantasy 
Elmira, N. Y.—The Elmira Sym- 


phony, which has _ been reorganized 
under a new director, Herman Gen- 
hart, was scheduled to present a pro- 
gram on Jan. 27 in the Elmira College 
Auditorium. Listed in the program 
was Beethoven's “Choral Fantasy”, 
with Ann Riggs Teeter as solo pian- 
ist; and the Elmira Civic Chorus 
Howard Hanson's “Pastoral” for 
oboe, harp and strings, was also a 
program feature. 


JOHN HERRICK 


Concert — Radio — Oratorio 


Teacher of Singing 
171 W. 71 8t., New York 23, N.¥.—TR 7-758! 











ELLABELLE 


DAVIS 


Soprano 
The Friedberg Management 
113 W. 37th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


GANZ 


Steinway Piano Decca Records 


Hotel Pearson 
Chicago 11, Illinois 




















VIRGINIA 


FLEMING 


Colorotura Soprano 


| Re-engaged Europe, May-Sept. 1956 


Cornell College Conservatory of | 
Music. Director: Paul B. Beckhelm. | 


College Chapel, 1,100. New appoint- 
ments: V. Earle Copes, associate pro- 
fessor of organ and choir director, 
member of American Guild of Organ- 
ists, author of 
Church Music”, formerly of Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas; Anne L. 
Kish, assistant professor of violin and 
theory, former French government 
fellow at the Conservatoire de Paris, 
formerly violinist and concertmaster at 
the San Francisco Conservatory. 
New organizations: girls glee club 
directed by Mr. Copes. Fifty-second 
annual performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”, with Cornell Oratorio Society 
and symphony, Dec. 9, under direction 


of Dr. Beckhelm_ with orchestra 
trained by Robert Cantrick. Soloists: 
Marilyn Powell, Patricia Fraher, 


“A Philosophy of | 


Booking U.S.A. Season 1956-1957 


Address inquiries: 1401 Steinway Bid'g. 
118 W. S7th Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 


MARY 


BOTHWELL 


Soprano 


Personal Management: Betty Smith Associates, 
15 E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FRANK COOKE 


Tenor 


‘Pure Gold..An extraordinary Voice’ 
N. Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1956 


Per, Reps.: Matthews-Birken Associates 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17 




















GYORGY 


SANDOR 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. 57th St., New York #9, N. Y. 
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Newark 





By PxHitie Gorpon 


Griffith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad St. President: Mrs. Parker O. 
Griffith. Concert and business man- 
ager: Harry Mack. Educational di- 
rector: a H. Frieswyk. Public- 
ity director: Pat Doyle. Six concert 
series, special events, and educational 
activities. 

At Mosque Theater, 3,365. Master 
Piano Series; Moura Lympany, Little 
Orchestra Society, Nov. 4; Byron 
1 Dec. 9; Gina Bachauer, Jan. 

Rudolf Firkusny, March 17. 

yp So wal Series: Vienna Philhar- 
monic, Dec. 4; Boston Symphony, Jan. 
10; Philadelphia Orchestra, March 4, 
April 9. Special Series : Fujiwara 
Opera Company, Oct. 22; Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet, Oct. 27; NBC Opera Com- 
pany, Dec. 8; Fiesta Mexicana, Feb. 
2. Young People’s Series: Little 
Symphony Orchestra, Thomas Scher- 
man, Max Leavitt, Nov. 17, Jan. 26, 
Feb. 16, March 16. 

At Griffith Auditorium, 400. Cham- 
ber-Music Series: Robert Masters Pi- 
ano Quartet, Oct. 25; Quartetto Itali- 
ano, Jan. 29; Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, Feb. 21. Young Artists Series: 
Bernice Lech, Susan Bank Smith, 
Nov. 18; Gerard A. Matte, Jr., Sheila 
~ Swenson, Jan. 27; Renan E. de- 
Camp, David William Mead, Feb. 24; 
Michael Wagman, March 24. Educa- 
tional activities: courses by Siebolt 
Frieswyk, Anne Hull, Mildred Stan- 
ley, Tsuya Matsuki, Thomas Richner, 
Walter Squire; Annual Institute Sym- 
posium: “The Teenage Quit Parade,” 
Arthur Berger, Mrs. Howard 
Braucher, Randolph Singers, Oct. 6. 
Annual Auditions: March through 
May. 

Newark Museum, 43 Washington 
St. Sponsors: Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Dreyfuss, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
Conklin, Jr. Music Director: Alfred 
Mann. . Five Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. Museum Court, 1,100. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra first chair players, 
Nov. 4; Florence Kopleff, Sonya 
Monosoff, John Wustman, Alfred 
Mann, Dec. 2; John and Daphne 
Powell, Madeline Foley, Jan. 4; 
Brunswick Chamber Players, Feb. 3; 
Orpheus Singers, March 3. 


The Oranges 


By PHivie GorDoN 


New Jersey Symphony, 1 Depot 
Plaza, Maplewood. Conductor: Sam- 
uel Antek. President: John Bosshart. 
Executive Secretary: Joan K. Wag- 
ner. Chairman, Orange concerts: Mrs. 
Francis E. Carey. Chairman: Mont- 
clair concerts: John B. Inglis. Chair- 
man, Music for Fun concerts: Mrs. 
James S. McAlister, Jr. Two sym- 
phony series, two music for fun series. 
Orange High School Auditorium, 
1,285; Mt. Hebron School Auditorium 
(Montclair) 998; Montclair State 
Teachers College Auditorium, 1,000; 
Summit High School Auditorium, 
1,200; East Orange High School 
Auditorium, 1,092; Columbia High 
School Auditorium (Maplewood), 1,- 
200; Montclair High School, Auditori- 
um, 1,000; Livingston High School 
Auditorium, 1,000. 

Symphony series soloists: Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Nov. 12 and 13; Frank 
Carrington, Leonid Hambro, and 
Jascha Zayde, Feb. 11 and | 
Margaret Harshaw, April 29 and 30. 

ae - for aa people: Oct. 20 

, Dec. 1, 8, Jan ’ March 2, 9, 23. 
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High school assembly concerts ; March 


20. 

Oratorio Society of New Jersey, 
Box 152, Montclair. Conductor: Peter 
Sozio. President: A. L. Schulerud. 
Publicity Chairman: Nan Day. Three 
concerts. East Orange High School 
Auditorium, 1,192. Mozart “Requiem” 
with Louise Natale, Margaret Wilson, 
Walter Carringer, Gordon Meyers, 
Nov. 4; Renaissance concert, early 
February date to be announced; 
Beethoven “Missa Solemnis”, late 
March date and soloists to be an- 
nounced, 


Hackettstown 


By Pxuiuie Gordon 


Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown. President: Edward W. 
Seay. Concert director: W. Norman 
Grayson, chairman department of fine 
arts. Choral director: George L. 
Gansz. Whitney Chapel, 600. One con- 
cert series, one Centenary Singers 
choral series. Concert series: W. Nor- 
man Grayson, Oct. 7; Calvin Marsh, 
Oct. 28; Margaret Scott, W. Norman 
Grayson, Dec. 2; Juilliard String 
Quartet, Jan. 13; Jeaneane Dowis, 
Feb. 10; student recital, Feb. 24; 
Lila Fay, Donald Gage, April 28. 
Centenary Singers series: March 20, 
Washington (N. J.) community con- 
certs; March 21, Upper Merion, Pa.; 
April 12, Rutgers University; April 
25, Town Hall (N. Y.); May 12, 
Mt. St. Albans Cathedral, Washington 
(D. C.); May 17, Newark. 





Montclair 


By Pxuitie Gordon 


Unity Concert Course, 97 Church 
St. Director: Barbara Russell. One 
concert series, one chamber-music 
series. 

At Montclair High School Audi- 
torium, 1,056: Jerome Hines, Oct. 26; 
Singing Boys of Norway, Nov. 16; 
Vienna String Symphony, Dec. 14; 
Hilde Gueden, March 1; Boris Gol- 
dovsky, March 29; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 26 

At Montclair Art Museum, 250: 
New York Trio, Nov. 1; Claremont 
String Quartet, Nov. 30; Kroll String 
Quartet, May 3 


Atlantic City 


By Wit1amM McMAHon 








The summer outdoor concerts spon- 
sored by the City of Atlantic City for 
the third year have proven highly suc- 
cessful, with record crowds at the 
Garden Pier. They will be continued 
possibly*on a larger scale. The Atlan- 
tic City Festival Orchestra is plan- 
ning a number of special concerts for 
the winter and early spring seasons. 

Community Concerts. President: 
George Buzby. Atlantic City High 
School Auditorium, 2,500. Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Dec. 15; Erica Morini, 
March 11; de Paur Opera Gala, 
April; two others to be announced. 

Center Symphonette. Auspices: 
Jewish Community Center. Conduc- 
tor: Herman Fiedler. Manager: Harry 
Segal. Stern Auditorium, Community 
Center, 500. Two concerts. 

New Garden Pier. Auspices: City 
of Atlantic City. Director: William 
McMahon. Band shell arena, 2,700. 
Concerts five nights per week during 
summer months, featuring visiting 
bands, orchestras, choruses and solo- 
ists. Resident group: Atlantic City 


New Jersey 


Festival Orchestra, William Madden, 
conductor. 

Ventnor Summer Festival. Aus- 
pices: Ventnor City League. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Nathan Hoffman. Ventnor 
Pier, 1,200. Four concerts in August. 

Haddon Hal! Symphonette, Aus- 
pices: Haddon Hall-Chalfonte Hotels. 
Conductor: Harold Ferrin. 

Orpheus Singers. Director: 
Robert Heath. Four concerts. Scholar- 
ship award. 

Judean Choir. Director: Mrs. 
Nathan Hoffman. Headquarters : Com- 
munity Center. Two concerts. 





Trenton 


Trenton Symphony, 234 E. State 
St. Auspices: Trenton Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Guglielmo 
Sabatini. President: Joseph D’An- 
nunzio. Manager: Emily Okum. Ci- 
vic Auditorium, 1,926. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts. Soloists: Richard EIl- 
sasser, Nov. 13; John Corigliano, Dec. 
11; Maria Madrisotti, Jan. 15; Shirlee 
Emmons, Cesare Bardelli, and Walter 
Fredericks, Feb. 12; Edward Vito and 
Paul Renzi, March 12; Eileen Flissler, 
April 9. 





Rhode Island 


Providence 


By Epwarp G. HaIL 


The Rhode Island Philharmonic 
held its second season of outdoor 
summer concerts called the “Starlight 
Pops”. Four concerts were given 
through the sponsorship of Jack Shore 
of the Shore Super Market chain, and 
the Providence Junior Chamber of 
Commerce served as the managing 
group again this year. The concerts 
were presented by the full orchestra 
under the baton of the Philharmonic’s 
assistant conductor, Martin Fischer, 
in a shell provided by the city at the 
Mt. Pleasant High School stadium in 
Providence. This year’s series con- 
sisted of four concerts, with Roger 
Williams, Robert Maxwell and Mar- 
garet Devoe, Joe Howard and Martha 
Wright, soloists. 

On Aug. 3 and 4 the Philharmonic 
under Mr. Fischer inaugurated a new 
concert series in Newport. These two 
concerts, billed as “A Carnival of 
Music”, were produced under the 
auspices of the Newport Music Fes- 
tival, Inc., Mrs. James M. Beck, presi- 
dent. The “Carnival of Music” con- 
certs proved very successful, and in- 
cluded standard and light concert 
selections. The orchestra and soloists 
performed on a gaily decorated Navy 
barge tied to a sea wall at Kings Park. 
Soloists were William Tabbert, St. 
Mary’s Boys’ Choir, Bambi Lynn and 
Rod Alexander, Jan Peerce, Eva 
Likova, a Navy chorus from the de- 
stroyer USS Miller, and Jaye P. 
Morgan. 

The Philharmonic Youth Orchestra 
completed a successful year by play- 
ing a telecast concert over WPRO— 
TV in May and its regular annual 
concert in the Rhode Island School of 
Design auditorium in June. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic, 49 
Westminster St. Auspices: Rhode Is- 
land Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductor: Francis Madeira. Man- 
ager: Edward G. Hail. President: 
Chandler W. Jones. Veterans Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 2,200. Five subscrip- 








tion concerts. Soloists: Isaac Stern, 
Nov. 7; Corinne Curry and Jacqueline 
Bachand, Dec. 11; all orchestral, Feb. 
12; Claudio Arrau, March 16; Bach’s 
“St. John” Passion with Lidia Sum- 
mers, Helen Boatwright, Blake Stern, 
David Laurent, Philip Treggor and 
the combined choruses of Brown- 
Pembroke and the University of Con- 
necticut, April 9. Free concert on 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12, under aus- 
pices MPTF, Providence Journal and 
Sons of Italy; concert in June for 
Lidia School of Ballet; eleven Chil- 
dren’s Concerts under auspices Phil- 
harmonic Children’s Concert Com- 
mittee; twelve concerts in junior and 
senior high schools, under an appro- 
priation by the Rhode Island state 
legislature. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. President: Mrs. Wil- 
lard B. van Houten. Assistant Secre- 
tary: Raymond G. Williams. Veterans 
Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. Robert 
and Gaby Casadesus, Nov. 12; Chi- 
cago Opera Ballet, Dec. 8; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 18; George London, 
March 18; DePaur Opera Gala, 
April 23. 

Temple Beth El Concert Series, 
70 Orchard Ave. Auspices: Sisterhood 
of Temple Beth El. Chairman: Mrs. 
Frederic W. Schwartz. Temple Beth 
El, 1,000. Hilda Gueden, Jan. 23; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 27; Ivry Gitlis, 
March 20; Andres Segovia, April 24. 

Rhode Island Chamber Music Con- 
certs, P. O. Box 1903, Brown Uni- 
versity. Business Manager: Mrs. D. 
Graeme Keith. Rhode Island School 
of Design auditorium, 954. Quintetto 
Boccherini, Oct. 30; Budapest String 
Quartet, Nov. 26; Vienna Octet, Feb. 
19; Smetana Quartet, March 26. 

Boston Symphony. Local Manager: 
Raymond G, Williams, 31 Laurel Ave. 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 2,200. 
Five concerts: Nov. 20, Dec. 4, Jan. 
29, Feb. 26, April 16. 

Brown University Chorus, Music 
Department, Brown University. Di- 
rector: David Laurent. Five concerts 
including one with the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic. 

Brown University Orchestra, Mu- 
sic Department, Brown University. 
Conductor: Martin Fischer. Alumnae 
Hall, 900. Five concerts. 


Tennessee 
Knoxville 


By F. Gunspy RULE 


Knoxville Symphony, Room 6, Far- 
ragut Hotel. Auspices: Knoxville 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Da- 
vid Van Vactor. President: Dr. John 
Dougherty. Manager: Jack Edwin 
Rogers. University of Tennessee Au- 
ditorium, 4,000. Six subscription con- 
certs; six children’s concerts. Solo- 
ists: Mildred Miller, Oct. 9; Nicanor 
Zabaleta, David Van Vactor, Jan. 22; 
Jean Casadesus, Feb. 26; Via Graf, 
Ambrose Holford, Edward Zambara, 
Knoxville Choral ‘Club, March 24. 

University Concerts, Inc., Univer- 
sity Center, University of Tennessee. 
Manager: Ralph Frost. Auditorium, 
4,000. National Swedish Chorus, Oct. 
30; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 28; Mantovani and His New 
Music, Dec. 4; Boston Pops, Jan. 17; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 8; Pittsburgh 
of March 9; Jennie Tourel, 
March 1 

Civic Mesie Association, Box 294. 
President: Malcolm Miller. Bijou 
Theater, 1,200. Cor De Groot, Nov. 
15; Brian Sullivan, 7. 15; Dance 
Drama Group, Feb. 14; Paganini 
String Quartet, Feb. 28; Singing 
Boys of Norway, March 5. 
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Lansing 


Michigan 





By ETHELYN SEXTON 


Lansing Civic Symphony. Auspices: 
City of Lansing with cooperation of 
city schools. Conductor: Romeo Tata. 
President Symphony association, Mrs. 
L. J. Mayhew. J. W. Sexton Audi- 
torium, 2,300. Five concerts. Soloists: 
Patricia Waters, Oct. 16; Carl Hoo- 
ver and Teresita Riley, Nov. 20; Mary 
Goodell, Feb. 5; Mischa Mischakoff, 
April 15; children’s concert, April 24. 

Orpheus Club. Auspices: Orpheus 
Organization Men’s Choral group. 
Manager - Director: Paul Eickmeyer. 
Program for dedication of Veterans 
Memorial Building, Oct. 6; concerts 
in towns adjoining Lansing, appear- 
ances on civic programs; annual city 
concert in J. W. Sexton Auditorium, 
April 29. 

Concert Series. Auspices: Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Manager: Dr. Wilson Paul. M.S. U. 
Auditorium, 5,000. “A” series: Ballet 
Espagnole, Oct. 24; New York City 
Opera Company, Nov. 21; Scots 
Guards Band, Nov. 28; Santa Cecilia 
Choir of Rome, Dec. 7; Azuma Ka- 
buki Dancers, Feb. 6; Marian Ander- 
son, March 8. “B” series: Mantovani 
and His New Music, Oct. 17; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 7; New 
York City Opera Company, Nov. 22; 
Azuma Kabuki Dancers, Feb. 7; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 28; Virtuosi di 
Roma, March 7; Chicago Symphony, 
March 12. 

Artist Series. Auspices: Michigan 
State University Music Department. 
Manager: Dr. Roy Underwood. Music 
Auditorium, 500. Little Singers of 
Paris, Nov. 18; Curtis String Quartet, 
Jan. 12; American Chamber Orches- 
tra, Feb. 1; Claire Coci, Feb. 14; 
Martial Singher, March 5 


Battle Creek 


By ELLEN K. PETERSEN 


Battle Creek Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Roger Parkes. President: Roy 
Adrianson, Business Manager: Earl 
W. Gordon, 120 Fremont St. W. K. 
Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441; Spring- 
field High School Auditorium, 1,500; 
Lakeview High School Auditorium, 
700. Four regular concerts; two Pop 
concerts. Soloists: Willard Straight, 
Oct. 28; Dr. Robert Heiber, and AIl- 
bert Lane, Dec. 9; Pop concert, Gor- 
don Coats, Jan. 13; Audition Winners, 
Feb. 17; Pop concert, March 10; Wil- 
liam Doppmann, April f, 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Floyd W. Parsons. Execu- 
tive Secretary: Mrs. M. Guy Lips- 
comb, 29 Capital Ave. N.E. W. K. 
Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441, Bel Canto 
Trio, Oct. 16; Aldo Parisot, Dec. 4; 
Nan Merriman, Jan. 31; Boston Pops, 
Arthur Fiedler, conducting, Feb. 21; 
Whittemore and Lowe, March 12. 

Battle Creek Community Chorus. 
Director: Alfred Giffin Richards, 
President: Orville E. Strang. Business 
Manager: L. W. Haydon, 23 Kellogg 
Street. Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441; 
Ann J. Kellogg Auditorium, 980. Club 
concerts, Industry programs, dates to 
e chosen, “The Messiah”, Dec. 9; 
Spring Concert, May 31; Cereal Fes- 
tival Musical, june 20-22. 

Battle Creek Morning Musical. 
President: Mrs. John Panchuk. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Ignetz Uhrie, 186 Fre- 
mont St. Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, 250. 
Shirley Seguin, (Winner of $1,000.00 
award from Grinnells) Oct. 11; Eliza- 
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beth Jo Beebe, Dr. Ejnar Krantz, Oct. 
22; The Singing Lads of St. Lukes, 
George Norman Tucker, conductor, 
Nov. 26; Echoes in Music from St. 
Germain, John and Florence Richard- 


son, duo-pianists, Jan. 28; String 
Quartet; Julius Stulberg, Robert 
Schieber, Olive Parkes, Alexander 
Schuster, May 9. 
Kalamazoo 





Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Fred G. Stanley. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. R. Kendall Jones, 2810 
Duke St. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 2,650. Berlin Philharmonic, 
Oct. 24; NBC Opera, Nov. 29; Festi- 
val Quartet, Jan. 27; Jean Madeira, 
Feb. 8; Rudolf Firkusny, March 18. 

Nazareth College. Choral group, 
trio, and instrumental ensemble; Di- 
rectors: Sister M. Stella, Sister M. 
Cecile, and Mrs. Dorothy Sage 
Snyder. 

Kalamazoo Symphony Society, 
Inc., 421 W. South St. Conductor: 
Herman Felber. Chairman: John M. 
Hayward. Manager: Mrs. Harold 
Rieger. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 2,650. Seven concerts. Solo- 
ists: Lois Marshall, Nov. 19; Isaac 
Stern, March 31; Seymour Lipkin, 
April 28. 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony. Aus- 
pices: Kalamazoo Junior Symphony 
Society, Inc. Chairman: Mrs. Eu- 
gene Woodruff. Conductor: Julius 
Stulberg. Civic Auditorium. Marcia 
Laughlin, Nov. 18; Ronald Facktor, 
Feb. 24; Ross Powell and Carol 
Johnson, May 12. 

Western Michigan College. College 
Choir, Elwyn Carter, director. Wom- 
en’s Glee Club, Dorothea Sage Sny- 
der, director. Men’s Glee Club, Jack 


Frey, director. College Orchestra, 
Julius Stulberg, conductor. College 
Band, Leonard Meretta, director. 


Festival of Arts March 28 to April 


19. Faculty and student programs. 


Saginaw 





Saginaw Civic Symphony, 
Music Library, Waterworks Bldg. 
Conductor: Josef Cherniavsky. Presi- 
dent: Willis Robinson. Manager: 
Robert Klepinger. City Auditorium, 
2,500. Five subscription concerts ; two 
children’s concerts; six Pop concerts 
in the park in the summer. Soloists: 
David Bar-Illan, Oct. 16; Zara Nel- 
sova, Nov. 27; Carola Goya and Mat- 
teo, Jan. 29; presentation of oratorio, 
March 26. 

Community Concert Association, 
415 Hayden St. Secretary: Mrs. 
R. M. Kempton. Berlin Philharmonic, 
Oct. 22; Jerome Hines, Oct. 30; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony with Byron Janis, 
soloist, Feb. 27; Lily Pons, April 12. 


City 


Mississippi 
Jackson 





By Mary Atice BookHarr 


Jackson Music Association, affili- 
ated with Community Concerts, 125 
S. Congress St. Auspices: Jackson 
Music Association. President: Alvon 
Doty. Manager: Armand Coullet. 
Chairman of Board: Mrs. D. C. Lea. 


Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. NBC 
Opera, Oct. 27; Eleanor Steber, Dec. 
8; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 28; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 5; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, March 5. 


Armand Coullet Associates, Box 
944. Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. 
Victor Borge, Oct. 15. 

Jackson Symphony, 236 E. Capitol 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor 
Theodore Russell. President: Dr. 


David B. Wilson. Provine and Mur- 
rah Auditoriums, 1,200 each. Four 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Mimi 
Benzell, Oct. 22-23; Provine Concert 
Choir, Dec. 10-11; Linda Upshaw, 
Feb. 18-19; to be announced, April 1-2. 
Additional: Youth Concert, Jan. 23- 
24, Municipal Auditorium; Pops Con- 
cert, May, Hinds Memorial Stadium.. 

Jackson Opera Guild, Box 808. 
Conductor: Harold Avery. Ballet and 
staging: Albia Kavan and Rex 
Cooper. Chorus: Mrs. Samuel John- 
son. President: Mrs. Everarde B. Mc- 


Gehee. Murrah Auditorium, 1,200. 
“Carmen,” Nov. 19 and 20. Guest 
artists: Claramae Turner, Andrew 


Gainey, Holmes Ambrose, Ouida Bass. 
Jackson College Lyceum Series, 


1325 Lynch St. Auspices: Jackson 
State College Lyceum Association. 
President: John E. Hall. College 


Park Auditorium, 2,600. Seven sub- 
scription concerts. NBC Opera, Oct. 
27; Players, Inc., Jan. 17; Berkshire 
String Quartet, date to be announced; 
Adele Addison, March 1; Walter 
Roberts, date to be announced; Janet 
Collins (tentative); Jackson State 
College Opera, date to be announced. 


Corinth 


By WitiiaM Lice Harris 


Corinth C +A iation. Man- 
ager: William Lile Harris, P.O. Box 
131, Cherokee, Ala. President: Mrs. 
Robert Shirley, Magnolia Drive. 
Corinth High School Auditorium, 
700. Robert Joffrey Theater Dancers, 
Oct. 29; Festival Sinfonette, Feb. 20; 
Don Cossack Chorus, March 15; 
Stecher and Horowitz, April 30. 








North Dakota | 


Grand Forks 


By Joun E. Howarp 


Community Music Association. 
Chamber of Commerce. President: 
Elroy Schroeder. General chairman: 
John E. Howard. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,512. Mimi Ben- 
zell, Oct. 16; Igor Gorin, Nov. 26; 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, early Febru- 
ary; Leonard Pennario, Feb. 24; 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 27; 
Young Artists concert, Jan. 22. 

Grand Forks Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Leo Haesle. Central High School 
Auditorium, 1,512. Michael Tree, 
Nov. 11; Jan. 22; Edward Lincoln, 
April 7. 

University of North Dakota Music 
School. 
of department: Hywel C. Rowland. 
Madrigal Club, spring tour. Univer- 
sity Bands and Orchestra; conductor: 
John E. Howard; annual tour, March 
18 to 25. Varsity Bards; Director: 
Carol M. Humpstone. State tour late 
January. Women’s Glee Club; spring 
campus concert; faculty and student 
community recitals. 

Grand Forks Thursday Music Club. 
Epworth Hall, 350. President: Kay 
Baukol. Two performances, annual 
Christmas concert, Dec. 2; area choral 
festival in May. 
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Portland 


Oregon 





By JouHN S. KorNFELD 


Portiand Symphony, 403 Park 
Bldg. Conductor: Theodore Bloom- 
field. President: Lawrence C. Shaw. 
Public Auditorium, 3,385. Twelve sub- 
scription concerts; three concerts in 
Salem, one in Eugene, three pop 
concerts. Soloists: Birgit Nilsson, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Leonard Rose, 
Brunetta Mazzolini, Henryk Szeryng, 
Cesare Siepi, Jacob Lateiner, Artur 
Rubinstein, Portland Symphonic Choir 
and others in Bach’s B minor Mass. 

Ellison-White Bureau, Central Bldg. 
Manager: Frank E. Andrews. Public 
Auditorium, 3,385. Mantovani and 
His New Music, The Yugoslav State 
Company, Leon Fleisher, Cesare 
Valletti, DePaur Opera Gala, The Vi- 
enna Choir Boys, The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Jose Iturbi. 

Portiand Junior Symphony, 618 
Park Bldg. Conductor: Jacob Avshal- 
omov. President: L. E. Staver. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: Mrs. Allen W. 
Stevens. Public Auditorium, 3,385. 
Three concerts: Nov. 17, Ruth My- 
rick, Feb. 16 and April 27. ‘ 

Portiand Civic Opera Association, 
Wilcox Bldg. Director: Eugene 
Fuerst. Manager: Herbert Scholder. 
Lincoln High School Auditorium, 850. 
Productions: Nov. 13, 17, and 18, 
“Carmen”, February, “Marriage of 
Figaro”, May, “Gypsy Baron”. 

Friends of Chamber Music and 
Reed College, Acting chairman: Dr. 
R,. F. Aragon. Lincoln High School, 
850. Guest Artist Group I: Juilliard 
String Quartet, Nov. 15; Guest Artist 
Group II: Budapest String Quartet, 
Feb. 19. 

Portland State College. Director: 
Dr. James Hart. College Auditorium, 
1,200. Concerts: Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Jan. 16. 

Portland Symphonic Choir, 4011 S. 
W. Dakota. Director: C. Robert Zim- 
merman. President: Eugene Lehman. 
November: Early American music by 
Billings. Folk songs and tribute to 
iour Oregon composers. Stanley 
Glarum, Milton Dietrich, Rev. Austin 
Johnson and Jacob Avshalomoy. Sec- 
ond: Handel’s “Messiah”, December. 
Third: Early Music by Gabrielli and 
contemporary works, Feb. 4. Fourth, 
with Portland Symphony, Bach B 
Minor Mass, April 8. Lincoln High 
School Auditorium and Public Audi- 
torium. Members: 200 voices. 


Portland Chamber Orchestra. 
Conductor : Boris Sirpo, Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, 850. Three con- 
certs. 


Eugene 


By G. E. GayLorp 


Eugene and University Civic Music 
Association, 927 High St. President: 
George Hull. McArthur Court, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 9,000. Mantovani 
and His New Music, Nov. 1; David 
Abel, Dec. 5; George London, Jan. 
28; DePaur Opera Gala, Feb. 21; 
Gina Bachauer, April 8; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, May 19. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music, Dean: Theodore Kratt. Fac- 
ulty and student concerts and recitals. 
Eger Chamber Players, Oct. 16; An- 
dre Jurres, Oct. 22; Juilliard String 
Quartet, Nov. 16; Baroque Ensemble, 
Dec. 6; Albeneri Trio, Jan. 25; 
Smetana Quartet, Feb. 19; University 
Concert Band, May 9. 

Eugene Gleemen. Director: Theo- 
dore Kratt. Two local concerts; In- 
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trastate tour; Spring appearances in 
northern and southern Pacific Coast 
cities. 

Women's Choral Club. Director: 
Max Risinger. Densmore Scholar- 
ship Concert Dec. 10. Spring Con- 
cert in Pastels, April 22. 

University and Eugene Community 
Orchestra. Conductor: George 
Boughton. McArthur Court, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 9,000. Concerts Nov. 
15, Mar. 28. “Elijah” with Univer- 
sity of Oregon Choral Union, Max 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 


By Aine JEAN TREANOR 





Oklahoma City Symphony, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium. Auspices : Oklahoma 
City Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Guy Fraser Harrison. President: Dr. 
Stewart G. Wolf, Jr. Manager: Lewis 
E. Coley. Twelve subscription con- 
certs, Municipal Auditorium, 6, 
Twenty Mutual Broadcast concerts, 
Oklahoma City University Auditor- 
ium, 1,400. Pops concerts, children’s 
concerts, out-of-city concerts. Solo- 
ists: Robert Rudie, Nov. 11; Luigi 
Silva, Nov. 27; Gary Graffman, Dec. 
11; Karen Keys, Jan. 8; Eileen Far- 
rell, Jan. 22; Brian Sullivan, Feb. 5; 
five Oklahoma college choirs, Feb. 12; 
Solomon, Feb. 26; Jose Limon and 
Company, March 10; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, March 19; Victor Alessandro, 
guest conductor, April 2. 

Great Artist Series. Auspices: 
Women’s Committee for the Sym- 
phony, Municipal Auditorium. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. DeWitt B. Kirk. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, 6,000. NBC opera, 
“Madam Butterfly”, Nov. 4; Manto- 
vani and His New Music, Nov. 
20; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 29; George 
London, Feb. 19; substitute for the 
late Walter Gieseking, March 26. 

Oklahoma County Civic Music 
Association. President: William G. 
Nissen. Secretary: Mrs. Robert L. 
Heatley, 800 N.W. 42nd St. Okla- 
homa City University Auditorium, 
1,400. Goldovsky production of “The 
Secret Marriage”, Nov. 15; Kovach 
and Rabovsky, Dec. 7; Cesare Val- 
letti, Feb. 14; The Engelkinder, 
March, 16; Jacob Lateiner. April 26. 

Oklahoma City Opera Associa- 
tion. President: Mrs. E. Gordon Fer- 
guson, 300 N.W. 15th St. Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, spring tour. 

Ladies Music Club. President: Mrs. 
John F. Butler, 1516 Camden Way. 
Golf and Country Club, 1,000; Okla- 
homa City University Auditorium, 
1,400. Laurel Hurley, Oct. 17; Harp 
Trio, Dec. 3; Jeanneane Dowis, 
March 8. 


Mrs. Delbert Cravens, 2804 N.W. 
23d St. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. 
Carmen Amaya Company, Oct. 17; 
Carabinieri Band of Rome, Oct. 31. 

Mrs. Morris Head, 837 N.W. 37th. 
Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 14. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Celebrity Series. Chairman: John F. 
Malone. Holmberg Hall, 1,300. “The 
Best of Steinbeck”, Nov. 6; Van Cli- 
burn, Dec. 12; Thomas Magyar, Feb. 
5; Cesare Valletti, Feb. 12; Jose 
Greco Company, March 4; Anna Rus- 
sell, March 13. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Union Activities Board Series. Presi- 
dent: Robert Sloan. Fieldhouse, 4,500. 
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Portland City Auditorium 


Jazz at the Philharmonic, Oct. 3; The 
Crewcuts, Oct. 31; Herbert Philbrick, 
Nov. 12; Ogden Nash, Feb. 19; Stan 
Kenton band, Feb. 10; Dr. Franz 
Polgar, April 17. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Still- 
water. Fine Arts Series, College Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Popular Arts Series, 
College Fieldhouse, 9,600. Chairman: 
D. Terry Martin. Philippe Entremont, 
Oct. 24; Carabinieri Band of Rome, 
Nov. 1; Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, Nov. 15; Players Inc., in 
“Henry IV”, Dec. 10; Pro Musica 
Antiqua, Jan. 8; Ballet Basques de 
Biarritz, Feb. 5; Gerald Moore, March 
1; Cesare Valletti, March 13, etc. 

Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. Artist Course. President: 
Charles Dan Procter. Dean of Fine 
Arts: Frances Dinsmore Davis. OCW 
Auditorium, 1,000. Maurice Eisenberg, 
Nov. 6; Aksel Schiotz, Nov. 15; Ok- 
lahoma City Symphony, Nov. 29; 
Dance Drama Duo, Frankel & Ryder, 
Feb. 25; also OCW Players; OCW 
Glee Club, etc. 


Tulsa 


By MAurIce DE VINNA 


Tulsa Philharmonic, 515 S. Main 
St. Auspices: Tulsa Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Conductor: H. Arthur Brown. 
President: Burch Mayo. Manager 
Kenneth G. Schuller. Tulsa Munici- 
pal Theater, 2,868. Ten subscription 
concerts; eight youth concerts; five 
Green Room talks on music, and young 
artists auditions, projects of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Women’s Association: 
Soloists: Gregor Piatigorsky, Oct. 15; 
Pilar Lorengar, Oct. 29; Jose Iturbi, 
Nov. 12; Vronsky and Babin, Dec. 
10; Dorothy Warenskjold, Jan. 21; 
Henry Jerome Mackey, winner of the 
1955 Philharmonic Young Artists au- 
ditions, Feb. 4; George London, Feb. 
18; Andres Segovia, March 4; Michael 
Rabin, March 18. Sponsored Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo as benefit for 
maintainance fund, Jan. 15. 

Tulsa Opera, Inc., 1610 S. Boulder 
Ave. Musical director: Gerald Whit- 
ney. Stage director: Anthony Sti- 
vanello. Choreographer: Marguerite 
Bailey. President: Robert S. Rizley. 
Chairman of the board: Mrs. Maud 
Lorton Myers. Tulsa Municipal Thea- 
ter, 2,868. Scholarships for voice and 
dance students. “Aida” with Herva 
Nelli, Claramae Turner, Rudolf Pet- 
rak, Cesare Bardelli, and Valfrido 
Patacchi, Nov. 1 and 3. Matinee for 
junior high school students, No. 2. 
Spring production, Apr. 11 and 13. 

Civic Music Association, 913 
Petroleum Bldg. President: George 
T. Gould. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
J. A. Mulholland. Tulsa Municipal 
Theater, 2,868. Zinka Milanov, Oct. 





12; “The Secret Marriage,” (Goldovy- 
sky Opera Theater), Nov. 14; Kovach 
and Rabovsky, Dec. 6; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Feb. 12; Julian Olevsky, 
April 17. 

Carson Attractions, 515 S. Boston 
Ave. Manager: Richard C. Carson. 
Tulsa Municipal Theater, 2,868. Car- 
men Amaya and Company, Oct. 25. 
“The Pajama Game”, March 7-8. 

Celebrity Series, Inc., 1724 S. 
Madison Ave. Manager: Mrs. W. H. 
Elson, Jr. Temple Israel Auditorium, 
650. Dance Drama Troupe, Feb. 23. 

New Friends of Music, 1308 E. 
19th St. President: Manager: Nata: aa 
Meyer. Anna Russell, March 14. 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


By SypNEY DALTON 


Nashville Symphony. Auspices: 
Nashville Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Guy Taylor. President: 
Dr. Garth E. Fort. Manager: Mrs. 
Noble Van Ness. War Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 2,200. Six subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Carlos Salzedo, Oct. 
30; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 27; Cesare 
Valletti, Jan. 15; Eugene List and 
Carrol Glenn, March 5; Sylvia Stahl- 
man and Morley Meredith, April 9. 
Two children’s concerts: Dec. 3 and 
March 12. Junior and Senior High 
School concerts with reduced person- 
nel during season. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Harry Nelson. Secretary: 
Mrs. Robert DeMoss. War Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,200. Ozan Marsh, Oct. 
11; Boston Pops, Jan. 16; Eileen 
Farrell, Feb. 20; Clifford Curzon, 
March 25; Ballets Basques de Biar- 
ritz, April 10; Bel Canto Trio (Pier- 
rette Alarie, Leopold Simoneau, Theo- 
dor Uppman) date to be announced. 


Vanderbilt University Concert 
Series: Vanderbilt Theater, 400. Ser- 
gio Perticaroli, Oct. 28; Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 3; Little Singers 
of Paris, Feb. 24. 

Fisk University Concert Series. 
Memorial Chapel, 850. William Mas- 
selos, Oct. 18; Mattiwilda Dobbs, Dec. 
11; E. Power Biggs, March 4. 

Tennessee A. & I. University 
Lyceum Series. Jose Iturbi, Nov. 7; 
Marian Anderson, Feb. 11; Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, March 18. 

Ryman Auditorium. 2,400. Man- 
ager: Harry Draper. Victor Borge, 
Nov. 13; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 27; Jose Greco and Com- 
pany, Feb. 18. 

Miscellaneous Events, Centennial 
Club, 300. Jarmila Novotna, Oct. 19; 
Robert McDowell, Jan. 25. David 
Lipscomb College, United States Air 
Force Band, Oct. 25. 
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Charlotte 


By Heten Ferrer Cook 





Charlotte’s modern, excellently 
equipped Ovens Auditorium (named 
for David Ovens, leading benefactor 
and musical patron), with a seating 
capacity of 2,500, and the adjacent 
Coliseum, which can handle 13,000 for 
spectacular events, proved so satisfac- 
tory in their first six months of opera- 
tion last year that they netted a $64,- 
568.43 profit for the city. Both places 
are under the management of Paul 
Buck. 

Charlotte Symphony. Twenty-fifth 
anniversary season. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. Ovens Auditorium, 
2,500. Mildred Miller and Brian Sulli- 
van, Oct. 16; Choral Society of Char- 
lotte, Nov. 20; Carlos Salzedo, Jan. 
15; Gina Bachauer, Feb. 5; Ferrante 
and Teicher, March 12. Three youth 
concerts, Oct. 24, Jan. 30 and Feb. 27. 

Charlotte Opera Association, Di- 
rector: John McCrea. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Puccini’s “Gianni Schic- 
chi” and “Sister Angelica”, Oct. 27 
and 29; Grieg’s “Song of Norway”, 
Dec. 10; Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor”, Feb. 25; Gounod’s “Faust”, 
May 13. Student matinees preceed each 
Monday night performance on the 
Saturday preceding. 

Community Concert Association. 
Ovens Auditorium, 2,500. NBC Opera 
Company in “Madam Butterfly”, Oct. 
19; Risé Stevens, Nov. 17; Boston 
Pops, Jan. 12; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Jan. 26; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 15. 

Southern Attractions. Manager: 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. Ovens Auditorium, 
2,500. Duke Ellington, Oct. 11; Ober- 
ammergau production of “The Passion 
Play”, with Val Balfour, Oct. 20-22. 

All-Star Attractions, Manager: 
Mrs. William C. Cooke. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Mantovani and His New 
Music, Dec. 5 (matinee for students 
same date) ; Boston Pops, matinee and 
evening, Jan. 12; Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren’s Choir, Feb. 23; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, March 20. 


Oratorio Singers of Charictte. 
Vaughan Williams’ “Dona Nobis 
Pacem” and Bach’s “Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure”, Jan. 20 and 21; spring 
program to be announced, April 30; 
and possible television Christmas pro- 
gram to be announced. 


Charlotte Choral Society. Ovens 
Auditorium, 2,500. Concert with Char- 
lotte Symphony, Nov. 20; “Messiah”, 
Dec. 2; concert for the Charlotte 
Music Club at Stultz Building of 
Queen’s College, “An Evening of 
Choral Gems”, March 25. 


Mint Museum of Art. Museum 
auditorium, 250. Mint Museum En- 
semble, five monthly programs to be 
announced; Susan Reed, Sept. 23; 
Eleanor Ritteskamp, Sept. 30; Mint 
Museum Drama Guild in “Lute Song”, 
Oct. 23 and 28. 


Charlotte Music Club. Stultz 
Auditorium, Queen’s College, 300. Bee- 
thoven program with Thomas Holt 
and Forrestine Whittaker Holt, Nov. 
26; “Messiah” (Ovens Auditorium), 
Dec. 2; Queens College Centennial 
Year Program with Jane Frazier 
Rolandi, Robert Snider, Marie John- 
son, George Stegner, Jan. 28; Ameri- 
can program with Dorothy Harwell, 
Delbert Bowles, Dan O. White and 
Richard Van Sciver, Feb. 25; Char- 
lotte Choral Society Evening Pro- 
gram, directed by Alice Hurlbert Ber- 
man, March 25; “An Evening of 
Popular Classics”, with Lucretia Dav- 
idson and David Welton, April 22; 
Recognition Program for Winner of 
Federation of Music Club Award, 
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Mrs. Harry Shontz in charge, May 
27. The monthly “workshop” meetings 
of this group, now called “Morning 
Musicales”, are directed by Mrs. Jack 
A. Ritterskamp. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Auditorium, 3,500. American Savo- 
yards in “HMS Pinafore”, Oct. 4; 
United States Navy Band, Oct. 17; 
Goldovsky Opera Group in Cimarosa’s 
“Secret Marriage”, Oct. 23; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 15; Vir- 
gil Fox, Jan. 10; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, Feb. 20; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, March 6. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Arthur Treacher, Oct. 26; I Solisti di 
Zagreb, Nov. 2; Philippe Entremont, 
Nov. 19; Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Dec. 7; Brian Sullivan, Jan. 11; 
Players, Inc. of Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 19; William Muir and Emily 
Muir, April 5-6; Columbus Boy Choir, 
April 26. 


Greensboro 





By Henry S. Woorrton, Jr. 


Civic Music Association, Spring 
Garden and Tate Sts. Secretary: 
Frank H. Burns. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Goldovsky Opera-Theater, Oct. 
22; Gregor Piatigorsky, Dec. 14; 
Claramae Turner, Jan. 16; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Feb. 8; Gina Bachauer, 
Feb. 22. 

Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave. and Tate St. 
Manager and president: J. H. Shelley. 
Secretary: George C. Eichhorn. Wo- 
man’s College Music Building Audi- 
torium, 250. Robert Masters Quartet, 
Oct. 18; Vienna Octet, Feb. 6; Sme- 
tana Quartet, March 8. 

Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Dean, school 
of music: G. Welton Marquis. 

Wade R. Brown Series, Music 
Building Auditorium, 250. Chamber 
Music Players; Faculty Trio; String 
Quartet; College Choir; Christmas 
Concerts, Spring concerts, faculty re- 
citals. 

Lecture-Entertainment Series. Ay- 
cock Auditorium, 2,600. Frankel- 


Ryder Dance-Drama, Oct. 13; Joyce 


Grenfell, Nov. 19. Other events to 
be announced. 

Greensboro Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor: George W.  Dickieson. 
Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. Harold 
Cone, Nov. 18; spring concert, March 
17. Other concerts to be announced. 

North Carolina Symphony, Greens- 
boro Chapter. President: Kenneth F. 
Bevan, Jr. Aycock Auditorium, 2,600. 
Two concerts in spring. 

Greensboro College. Chairman: 
Mildred Town. Odell Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,225. Recitals and concerts to 
be announced. 

Greensboro Oratorio Society. LDi- 
rector: Donald Trexler. West Market 
Street Methodist Church; Senior 
High School Auditorium, 1,500. Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem”, Oct. 28; Handel’s 
“Messiah”, Dec. 11; Mendelssohn’s 
— Mack Harrell, soloist, May 


Guilford College. Department of 
Music. Director: Carl Baumbach. 
Meeting Hall, 500. A Capella Choir, 
Carl Baumbach, director. Regular con- 
certs, spring tour southern states; 
faculty recitals. Community Chorus: 
concerts to be announced. 

Junior Civic Series. President: 
Margaret Marsh. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Dates to be announced. 

Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege of North Carolina Series. 
Richard B. Harrison Auditorium, 
1,300. Elmer Dickey, Oct. 17; Cana- 
dian Players, Nov. 13; Grass Roots 


Opera, Feb. 7; Robert Joffrey Dance 
Theater, April 1, Mitchell and Ruff 
Duo, April 24. 

Bennett College. Lyceum Series. 
Annie Merner Pfeiffer Chapel, 500. 
Chairman: Chauncey G. Winston. 
Betty Allen, Oct. 15; Morehouse Col- 
lege Glee Club, Nov. 23; Virgil Fox, 
~~ 8; Curtis String Quartet, March 


Greensboro Opera Association. 
President: Eunice Rush. “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” in winter, workshop pro- 
gram, late spring production to be 
announced. 


Winston-Salem 


By Raten Burcarp 





Winston-Salem Symphony, 822 \V. 
Fifth St., Auspices: Winston-Salem 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
John Tuele. President: Reed Sarratt. 
Manager: Mrs. James Rush. Rey- 
nolds Auditorium, 2,200. Five sub- 
scription concerts; three children’s 
concerts. Youth Orchestra Training 
Program. Soloists: Clemens San- 
dresky, Oct. 30; “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 11; Shirlee Emmons, 
March 26; Joan Melton, April 30. 

Civic Music Association, 1020 
Wendover Circle. President: Ralph 
Hanes. Secretary: Mrs. W. , 
Rainey. Reynolds Auditorium, 2,200. 
Robert Merrill, Oct. 4; Swedish Male 
Chorus, Oct. 26; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 14; Zino Frances- 
catti, Feb. 1; National Symphony, 
March 1; Jean Madeira, April 12. 

Winston-Salem Operetta Associa- 
tion, 822 W. Fifth St., President: 
William V. Lyerly. Reynolds Audi- 
torium, 2,200. “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, with Winston-Salem Sym- 
phony, Dec. 11; “Roberta”, Feb. 22- 
23 


Civic Oratorio Society, 822 W. 
Fifth St. Director: Henry Faust. 
President: Mrs. Robert Rohrer. Three 
church concerts during Winter and 
Spring seasons. 

Arts Council, Inc., 822 W. Fifth 
St. President: Mrs. W. C. Clary. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Ralph Burgard. A 
supervisory body for 15 member 
groups, including the above organiza- 
tions. It provides management counsel 
and raises money in one federated 
arts fund drive each year. 

Piedmont Opera Company, 2211 
Buena Vista Rd. General Director 
and Conductor: Dr. Clifford Bair. 
President: Henry Ramm. Reynolds 
Auditorium, 2,200. “Women are 
Fickle”, Sept. 25; “Martha”, late 
January. 


Durham 


By Giory MEEHAN Reap 





Duke University. All-Star Concert 
Series. Manager: William J. Griffith. 
Page Auditorium, 1,500. Ballet 
Russe De Monte Carlo, Nov. 13; 
An Evening With Johann Strauss, 
Jan. 14; Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 


North Carolina 


8; Gina Bachauer, March 15; 
Madeira, April 15. 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman: 
Ernest Nelson. Music Room, East 
Duke Building, 400. Robert Masters 
Quartet, Oct. 20; Hungarian Quartet, 
Nov. 17; Budapest Quartet, Jan. 18; 
Quartetto Italiano, Jan. 19; Smetana 
Quartet, March 9; Rococo Ensemble, 
April 13. 

Men’s Glee Club. Director: Paul 
Young. Local concert in February, 
tour of Eastern seaboard in March 
and April, concluded by concert broad- 
cast, and television appearances in 
New York City. 

Woman’s Glee Club Director : 
Paul Young. Concert in March. 

Chapel Choir. Director: Paul 
Young. “Messiah”, in December 

Arts Council. President: Mrs. Don 
D. Humphrey. Page Auditorium, 
1,500, and other halls. Dorothy and 
Edgar Alden, Sept. 28; John Lang- 
staff, Jan. 8; David Bar-Illan, appear- 
ing with Duke University Concert 
Band, April 5; Beveridge Webster, 
May 7. Also faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Ransom R. Pat- 
rick, Woman’s College Auditorium, 
1,440; Music Room, East Duke Build- 
ing, 400; Asbury Building Concert 
Hall, 225. Sponsors concerts by Duke 
Symphony, Allen Bone, conductor; 
Duke Concert Band, Paul R. Bryan, 
conductor (band also tours North 
Carolina and neighboring states in the 
spring); and faculty and student re- 
citals. 

Durham Civic Choral Society. 
Director: Henry M. Cook. Presi- 
dent: James Price. Page Auditorium, 
1,500. Two concerts, Dec. 4 and in 
the spring. 


Chapel Hill 


North Carolina Symphony. Aus- 
pices North Carolina Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc. Conductor: Benjamin 
Swalin, Box 1211. President: Russell 
M. Grumman: Executive Vice Presi- 
dent: Carroll M. Elliott, 504 Snow 
Building, Durham. Secretary: Dr. 
John E. Adams, Treasurer: William 
R. Cherry. 1957 Tour data: full Sym- 
phony: 16 adult concerts; 23. chil- 
dren’s concerts, April 18-May 17; 
Little Symphony: 29 adult concerts, 
41 children’s concerts, February 6- 
April 4. Special concerts: Mars Hill 
College, Feb. 29; Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Feb. 11; Sir Walter 
Cabinet, Raleigh, Feb. 26; Conway, 
S. C., March 7; North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, March 25; Shaw Uni- 
versity, March 27; Southern Pines, 
April 18; Fort Bragg, May 16. Solo- 
ists: Nicholas Zumbro, and Edwin 
Blanchard, adult audition selections; 
Beth Troy, Nancy Lassiter and Wil- 
liam Baylis, junior audition selections ; 
and Walter Carringer, Beatrice Grif- 
fin, Frederick Sahlmann, and Milton 
Okun. 
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Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 254) 
Safety, Howard Skinner, A. Wesley 
Tower, Marthe Brown, Ileen McCul- 
lar, Joe Nicholson, Jory Waldon. 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 
Acting Director: James C. McKinney. 
Truett Auditorium, 1,500; Cowden 
Hall, 250. Thirty-sixth annual pre- 
sentation of “Messiah”, Robert L. 
Bruton, conductor, with Margaret 
Baker, Cecelia Ward, Francis Stovall, 
Charles Williamson, Dec. 4; South- 
western Singers, R. Paul Green, direc- 
tor, date to be announced; fifth annual 
Church Music Workshop and Texas 
Leadership Clinic with visiting lec- 
turers and artists Noble Cain, William 
J. Reynolds, Mrs. Haskell Boyter, 
Laurames Reynolds Michels, Feb. 4 


through 8. 


El Paso 


By Mrs. HALiett JOHNSON 


El Paso Symphony Association, 
Hilton Hotel. Conductor: Orlando 
Barrera. President: Dorrence Rod- 
erick. Manager: Mrs. A. F. Quesen- 
berry. Liberty Hall, 2,397. Eight sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Zinka Mi- 
anov, Oct. 15; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Nov. 19; Kovach and Rabovsky, Nov. 
26; Frances Yeend, Dec. 29; Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 21; Andres Segovia, Feb. 
4; Frank Guarrera, Feb. 27; Gina 
Bauchauer, April 1. Five grade and 
one high school concert sponsored by 
the Junior League and El Paso Elec- 
tric Company. Five stadium concerts 
during the summer, sponsored by the 
City of El Paso and the local musi- 
cians’ union. 

El Paso Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Paul Heisig. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson. Liberty Hall, 2,397. Five 
concerts. Societa Corelli, Nov. 15; 
Jorge Bolet, Jan. 29; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, with Marjorie Tallchief and 
George Skibine, Feb. 26; Eileen Far- 
rell, March 9; Roger Wagner Chorale, 
March 25. 

Conciertos Communidad de C. 
Juarez. President: Jesus Vallina. Ex- 
ecutive vice-president: Angelina R. de 
Fernandez. El] Cumbre Theatre, 1,800. 
Four concerts. Totenberg String En- 
semble, Oct. 25; Vera Franceschi, 
Nov. 22; Marina Svetlova and Com- 
pany, Feb. 8; Nan Merriman, Jan. 17, 

Mrs. Hallett Johnson Artists 
Series. Yugoslav Dance Company, 
Nov. 5; Fujiwara Opera Company in 
“Madama Butterfly’, Nov. 12; Man- 
tovani and His New Music, Nov. 14; 
Carmen Amaya and Her Company, 
Nov. 29; Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Feb. 23; Jose Greco and Company, 
March 17; “The Pajama Game”, April 
3 and 4. 

Texas Western College, music de- 
partment. Director: Dr. A. E. Thom- 
odsgaard. Magoffin Auditorium, 1,700. 
Faculty and student recitals through- 
out the year. 


Waco 


By EvizaBetH BriENT SMITH 


Baylor University School of Music. 
Dean: Daniel Sternberg. Waco 
Hall, 2,500. Baylor Symphony and 
Oratorio Chorus, conductor: Daniel 
Sternberg. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Choral Fantasy, Op. 80, 
soloist, Andor Foldes, Nov. 9. 
Handel’s “Messiah”, Dec. 18. Baylor 
Symphony with Lev Aronson, Jan. 
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31. Baylor Symphony, Annual Chil- 
dren’s Concert, sponsored by Waco 
Junior League, April 25. Baylor 
Symphony Concerto Concert, May 
31. Joseph Csiby, faculty recital, 
Dec. 13. William McKamie, faculty 
recital, Feb. 11 and 28. Baylor 
School of Music, Verdi’s “Othello”, 
conductor, Daniel Sternberg, April 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Baylor Bards and 
Rhapsody in White, director: 
Martha Barkema, April 25. 

Lecture Entertainment Series. 
Waco Hall. “Romance in Song”, 
Dorraine and Ellis, Dec. 11. Dallas 
Symphony, Jan. 16. 

Canadian National Ballet, Waco 
Hall, Feb. 19. 

Waco Civic Music Association. 
President: Roy Hatch. Secretary: 
Mrs. A. M. Goldstein. Waco Hall, 
2,500. Ferrante and Teicher, Oct. 
25; Kovach and Rabovsky, Dec. 1; 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
om 4; Claramae Turner, April 


Ministry of Music, Columbus Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. Chairman: H. 
L. Spencer. Church Chapel, Richard 
Ellsasser, Nov. 25. Church Auditori- 
um, Virgil Fox, date in May to be 
announced. 

Grass Roots Opera Group of 
Waco. Director: Margaret Carney. 
Memorial Hall, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, 350. Menotti’s “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 20 and 
21. Date of “Spotlight Opera Ex- 
cerpt Concert” to be announced. 


San Antonio 


By HELEN SEAGLE 





San Antonio Symphony, 916 Mav- 
erick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony So- 
ciety of San Antonio. Musical Direc- 
tor: Victor Alessandro. President: 
Ernest W. Clemens. Manager: Col. 
Thomas B. Woodburn. Municipal 
Auditorium, 6,000. Fifteen subscrip- 
tion concerts; five student concerts; 
ten concerts out of town. Two spe- 
cial events. Guest conductor: Fausto 
Cleva, Jan. 26. Soloists: Richard 
Tucker, Nov. 3; Jose Iturbi, Nov. 17; 
Nannette Levi and Ariel Hall, Nov. 
24; Karl Leifeit, Dec. 1; Isaac Stern, 
Dec. 7; Leopold La Fosse, Jan. 12; 
Mildred Miller, Jan. 19; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, March 2; Leonard Rose, 
March 16; and Dorothy Kirsten, 
March 23. Ensembles: Fujiwara 
Opera Co. in “The Mikado”, Nov. 10; 
The “Messiah” with Josephine An- 
toine, Lorna Sidney, Hugh Thompson, 
John Druary and the San Antonio 
Concert Choir, Dec. 15; Chicago Op- 
era Ballet, Feb. 18; orchestral pro- 
gram, March 9. Special Events: 
Mantovani and His New Music, Nov. 
25; Jose Greco, March 12. 

Opera Festival, 916 Maverick 
Bldg. Auspices: Symphony Society 
of San Antonio. Conductor: Victor 
Alessandro. President: Ernest Clem- 
ens. Manager: Col. Thomas B. 
Woodburn. Municipal Auditorium, 
6,000. “Der Rosenkavalier’, Feb. 2; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, and “Pagli- 
acci”, Feb. 3; “Rigoletto”, Feb. 9; and 
“Martha”, Feb. 10. 

Tuesday Musical Club Artist Series, 
P.O. Box Chairman: Mrs. 
Philip .Pattison. San Pedro Play- 
house, 600. Four subscription con- 
certs; Yi-Kwei Sze, Oct. 30; Van 
Cliburn, Nov. 27; Gerald Moore, Jan. 
22; Phyllis Curtin, March 12. 

San Antonio Chamber Music So- 
ciety, 415 West Lynwood. President 
F. T. Kirkham. Musical Director: 
Dr. Eric Sorantin. San Pedro Play- 
house, 600. Four membership con- 
certs. Quintetto Boccherini, Oct. 25; 


Julliard Quartet, Nov. 23; Albeneri 
Trio, Feb. 4; and Quartetto Italiano, 
March 27. 

Trinity University, 715 Stadium 
Drive. Chairman Music Dept. John 
Seagle. Opera Workshop; “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors” with the San 
Antonio Symphony, Dec. 10, 13, and 
14 and “The Bridge Game” and “Cap- 
tain Lovelock”, dates to be announced. 
Spring Choir tour. 


Amarillo 


By Lioyp PATTEN 





Amarillo Symphony, Box 2552. 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Presi- 
dent: W. Harold Gordon. Stephen F. 
Austin Junior High School, 1,050. Six 
Concerts; special Christmas concert; 
post-season concert with student sol- 
oists. Soloists: Gyorgy Sandor, Oct. 
2; A. Clyde Roller, Oct. 23; Elvina 
Truman, Nov. 27; Thomas Magyar, 
Jan. 29; “Faust” with nationally fa- 
mous soloists, March 12; Young Art- 
ist Contest Winners (piano and voice), 
April 9. 

Amarillo College, 2201 Washington 
St. Chairman, Music Department: 
Lloyd Patten. Faculty and student re- 
citals. Chamber Concerts in coopera- 
tion with the Amarillo Symphony: Six 
concerts, open to the public. Art lec- 
ture series, Clarke Garnsey. 

Dolly Lynch Concerts, Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,500. Manager: Dolly 
Lynch. Tony Martin Show, Oct. 22; 
Fred Waring, Oct. Yugoslav 
State Company, Nov. 3; Best of Stein- 
beck, Nov. 5; Jose Greco, March 15; 
other attractions to be announced. 

Amarillo Civic Ballet, 1322 Tyler. 
Gene Callé, director. Three perform- 
ances. Guest teachers: Mia Slaven- 
ska, Robert Bell. 

Musical Arts Conservatory, 1710 
Tyler. Director, Gladys Glenn. Dean: 
Robert Hoffman. Faculty and student 
recitals. 


Austin 


By Auprey M. FENZL 





Austin Symphony, Perry - Brooks 
Building. Auspices: Austin Symphony 
Orchestra Society, Inc. Conductor: 
Ezra Rachlin. President: Mrs. R. 
Max Brooks. Manager: Audrey M. 
Fenzl. City Coliseum, 3,500. Eight 
subscription concerts; four student 
concerts. Soloists: Jose F. Vasquez, 
guest conductor, Nov. 19; Eleanor 
Steber, Dec. 17; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jan. 14; Berl Senofsky, Feb. 25; 
Ezra Rachlin, pianist-conductor, April 
1 


Cultural Entertainment Com- 
mittee, University of Texas. Faculty 
advisor: Archie N. Jones. Gregory 
Gymnasium, 7,000. Fred Waring, 
Oct. 30; NBC Opera, Nov. 1; “The 
Best of Steinbeck”, Nov. 10; Hous- 
ton Symphony, Nov. 15; Mantovani 
and His New Music, Nov. 24; Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz, Feb. 8; National 
Ballet of Canada, Feb. 21, San An- 
tonio Symphony, March 3; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, March 23; Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, April 13. 


Wichita Falls 


By Witiarp L. UNDERWOOD 


Wichita Falls Symphony, Hamil- 
ton Building. Auspices: Wichita 
Falls Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Dr. Erno Daniel. President: 
Joe C. Hersey. Manager: Clinton E. 
Norton. Memorial Auditorium, 3,200. 








Texas 





Six subscription concerts; three chil- 
dren’s concerts. Soloists: Marjorie 
Lawrence, Nov. 5; Sigurd Rascher, 
Dec. 3; Thomas Magyar, Jan. 21; 
Robert Reynolds, Feb. 18; “La 
Bohéme” (Puccini), Young Artist 
Award winners as principals, March 
18; Susan Friley and Albert Wasmus, 
April 1. 

Handel’s “Messiah”, in co-operati n 
with North Texas Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, Kent Balyeat, 
dean, Dec. 2. 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Max Kreutz. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. George E. Payne. Memor- 
ial Auditorium, 3,200. Boris Goldovy- 
sky Opera-Theater, “The Secret Mar- 
riage,’ Nov. 13; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, Feb. 20; Anna Russell, March 
11; Jacob Lateiner, April 24. 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


By Bayarp F. ENNis 





New on the local cultural scene, hav- 
ing been organized in the spring ot 
1956, is the Charleston Ballet. Di- 
rected by Andre Van Damme, former 
star dancer of the Brussels Opera, the 
company is designed to promote in- 
terest in the dance by presenting both 
local and out-of-town talent. 


Charleston Ballet, 80834 Quarrier 
St., P.O. Box 404. President: Mrs. 
Joseph Turner. Director: Andre Van 
Damme. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 
Fall and spring concerts. Marta Beck- 
et, guest artist, Oct. 12. 


Charleston Symphony, 1104 Quar- 
rier St. Conductor: Geoffrey Hobday. 
President: Robert E. Witshcey. Man 
ager: Joseph S. Felix Jr. Municipal 
Auditorium, 3,500. Five subscription 
concerts, one student concert and one 
out-of-town concert. Soloists: state 
contest winners, April 23. 


Community Music Association, 
P.O. Box 1228. President: Mrs. T. 
A. Kay. Secretary: Helen C. Flesh- 
man. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 
Eugene List and Carroll Glenn, Oct. 
30; NBC Opera Company, Nov. 22; 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 15; St. 
Louis Symphony, Feb. 19; Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Feb. 27; Nadine 
Conner and Eugene Conley, April 3. 


Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P.O. Box 575. President: Dr. 
Walter Putschar. Executive Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Peter Godfrey. Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High School, 700. 
Robert and Lydia Courte, Oct. 18; 
Albeneri Trio, Jan. 14; Vienna Octet, 
Feb. 16; Quartetto Italiano, March 
30. Fifth concert tentative. 


Charleston Civic Chorus, 309 
19th St, S.E. Director: Harold W. 
Ewing. President: Geneva McConi- 
hay. Secretary: Anna Rutherford. 
Morris Harvey College Auditorium, 
1,000. Handel’s “Messiah” with mem- 
bers of the Morris Harvey College 
Philharmonic Choir, Dec. 9; “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” with Charleston Sym- 
phony, Feb. 12; Verdi’s “Requiem”, 
spring concert. 

Charleston Light Opera Guild, 
2434 Kanawha Blvd. E. Director: 
Lila Belle Brooks. President: Ken- 
neth Coghill. Municipal Auditorium, 
3,500. “Countess Maritza”, Nov. 15- 
16; a second production in the spring. 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


MANAGEMENT, IN 


113 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Personal Direction 
_dudson, o' Weill 6 Judd 


The ‘Conlin’ Vite 


Jane Wilson, Soprano; Jonathan Wilson, 
Tenor; Eric Carlson, Bass; (with pianist) 


CLAUDIO 
Arrau 
Baldwin Piano Pianist | 
JOSEPH a 
Battista _ 





™ Concertmen 
& EDMOND KARLSRUD 


Bass Baritone (10 persons) 























RAY 
D u d ley Pianist 
TODD i 
Duncan ,., 
aritone 
EUGENE 
List Pianist 
DAVID 
Lloyd 
Tenor 
GEORGE 3 
London 
Baritone 
MILDRED 
Miller Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM 
Primrose... 
Sanroma 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 


| 
} 
| 








ELEANOR 
| Steber 
oprano 
EDWIN 
Steffe Baritone 
CAMILLA 
Williams i 





Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 



































The Angelaires | 
hind wane 
FRANCES _ ‘ 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON iy 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA 
Della Casa 
Soprano 
IGOR 
Gorin | 
Baritone | 
WITOLD 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 


YEHUDI 


Menuhin 
Violinist 


LEONARD ’ 
Pennario 


Pianist 


BERL 


Senofsky 


Violinist 





RISE ~ 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 


YI-KWEI 
Sze 


Bass-Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 





ALEC 
Templeton 
Pianist 
THOMAS L. ; 
Thomas 
Baritone 
ROMAN 
Totenberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 
| Warenskjold 
Soprano 
FRANCES 
Yeend 
__ Soprano 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 


~ LORENZO 
Alva ry Basso 


Metropolitan, San Francisco, 


Teatro Colon, Paris Opera 


JORGE 
| Bolet 
Pianist 
MAUREEN 
Forrester 
Contralto 
JAN 
Rubes 
Basso 
RENATA 
| Tebalci 
Soprano 


Demand natin 
Horace J. Parmele 











MILDRED 
| Dilling 
Harpist | 
EILEEN -; - 
Farrell 
Soprano 
HERMAN 
Codes 
Pianist 
OZAN io . 
Marsh 
Pianist 


te nlonaaiien about these 
and other great 
artists and attractions 
available through 


see following pages | 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction: 


COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











LICIA ALBANESE 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 


MISCHA ELMAN 
Violinist 50th Anniversary 


The FESTIVAL QUARTET 


Victor Babin, Szymon Goldberg, William Primrose, Nikolai Graudan 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 


HILDE GUEDEN 
Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 


f ELAINE MALBIN 
Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 


NAN MERRIMAN 
Mezzo, Glyndebourne Opera 


THE PAGANINI QUARTET 


LILY PONS 

- TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
Violinist 

GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


GIORGIO TOZZI 
Basso, Metropolitan Opera 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone 
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Kansas City 


| Auspices : 





| Norway, Feb. 


Missouri 





(Continued from page 259) 


Starlight Theater 
1010 Grand Ave. Conductor: Roland 
Fiore. Production manager: Richard 
Berger. President: Frank H. Spink. 
Business manager: William Symon. 
Swope Park Amphitheater, 7,600. Ten 
week summer season of light operas 
and musical comedies. Events to be 
announced. 

Kansas City Town Hall Series. 
Town Hall Corporation. 
President and man ger: E. H. New- 
comb. Music Hall, 2,572. 1016 Bal- 
timore. James Melton, Oct. 15; Yugo- 
slav Ballet, Nov. 1; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Nov. 12; Carmen Amaya, Dec. 
10; Thomas L. Thomas and Byron 
Janis, Feb. 4; The Singing Boys of 
18; Vienna Academy 


Association, 


| Chorus, March 4; Cesare Valletti and 


| ciety. 


Irene Jordan, March 18. 
Kansas City Chamber Music So- 


Auspices: University of Kan- 
sas City. President: Earl J. Mc- 
Grath. Chairman Music Department: 


Dr. Everett Hendricks. Playhouse, 
510. Boccherini Quartet, Oct. 14; 
Hungarian Quartet, Nov. 11; Uni- 
versity Orchestra, N. DeRubertis, 
conductor, Nov. 18; Smetana Quar- 
tet, Feb. 10; Quartetto Italiano, 
March 3. 


Conservatory of Music, 4420 War- 


wick Blvd. Director: Wictor La- 
bunski. President: Powell Groner. 
| Faculty Woodwind Quintet, library 


benefit, Oct. 16. Recitals from the 
studio of Eugene Stoia, Adelchi Cer- 
oni and Nancy Neibarger Ferret, Oct. 
21 and 25. 

Faculty recitals: Jack McCoy, Oct. 
21; Doris Ann Harding, Nov. 4; 
Thanksgiving convocation, Nov. 19; 
chamber music concert, Nov. 27; 
“Yeomen of the Guard”, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Dec. 14, 15, and 16: Christ- 
mas convocation, Dec. 17. Second 


| semester dates, to be announced. Fac- 


ulty additions to the various depart- 
ments include: Jack McCoy, organ; 
Tom Lovitt, trumpet; Michael Spiel- 
man, bassoon; Sharon Bacon, music 
appreciation: Elizabeth Cormier, pi- 
ano; Robert Downs, voice; Janet 
Goerge, piano; Leroy Pogemiller, pi- 
ano, and Anna Seuser, voice. 


University of Kansas City Music 


| Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. W. 


| versity 





Chairman: Everett Hendricks. Uni- 
Playhouse, 510. University 
Orchestra, N. DeRubertis, conductor, 
three concerts: Verdi’s “Othello”, Feb. 
5-9; Choir tour, March 22-27; Choir 
home concert, March 31, Mr. Hen- 
dricks, director. 

Thursday Morning Series. Au- 
spices, Kansas City Musical Club and 
Smith College Club. Plaza Theater, 
1,000. Manager, Ruth Seufert. Dame 
Ninette de Valois, Nov. 1; To Yo Za, 
Nov. 15; Rudolf Bing, Dec. 6; Don- 
ald McCall, spring concert. 

Junior College Concert and Lec- 
ture Series. Auspices: Board of Ed- 
ucation Music Department. Dean: 
Miles Blim. Junior College, School 
Auditorium, 1,413. Chanticleers, Oct. 
16; Philippe Entremont, Oct. 23; Inez 
Mathews, Nov. 30; Robert Joffrey, 
theater dancers, Feb. 18; Richard 
Johnson and David Millikin, April 4. 


Coffee Concerts. Auspices: Jew- 
ish Community Center. Norman Kahn, 
chairman. Music director: Norman 
Hollender. Fellowship Hall of Com- 
munity Christian Church, 500. Five 
chamber-music concerts. 


Kansas City Musical Club, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. O. K.- Wuertz. Monthly 
assembly programs. Eperson Hall, 

Co-sponsor of Thursday Morn- 


ing Series. Program chairman: Mrs. 
James G. Harper. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, Mrs 
T. O. Harrington. Program chair- 
man: Mrs. Carl Swanson. Atkins Au- 
ditorium, 500. Four concerts, morn- 
ing musicales. Proceeds from musi- 
cales devoted to scholarships for gifted 
music students. 

Sigma Alpha lota Sorority. Pres- 
ident: Helen Hummell. Three miscel- 
laneous programs. Nettleton Twins, 
Play House, Oct. 30. Gifted students 
compete for scholarships from pro- 
ceeds from concerts. 

Civic Orchestra. Auspices, Kan- 
sas City Recreation Department. 
Loose Park. N. DeRubertis, conduc- 
tor. Nine concerts. Soloists. 

Wanda Labunski, lecture recitals. 
5800 Main. 200. Ten events. Solo- 
ists and dates to be announced. 


Kansas City Music Teachers As- 
sociation. Leta Wallace, president. 
Scheduled lecture-recitals through the 
season. 

Guild of Music and Allied Arts 
Teachers, Gladys Cranston, president. 
Monthly student recitals and lecture 
dinner events. 


Columbia 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Missouri. Concert 
Series: Manager: Rogers Whitmore. 
New University Auditorium. Mildred 
Miller, Oct. 24; NBC Opera Com- 
pany, Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Nov. 6; Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, Hans Schwieger, conductor, 
with the University of Missouri Sing- 
ers, Thomas L. Mills, conductor, Jan. 
16; St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor, Feb. 13; 
Rudolf Firkusny, March 20. 

Scheduled performances by the Uni- 
versity Symphony, the general chorus 
of 175 voices, the University String 
Quartet and Concert Band will be 
presented through the season. Faculty 
and student recitals will be heard 
weekly and the opera work shop offers 
a production of opera each semester. 
The Music department schedules 
clinic and work shop sessions for 
wind instrument players. The Missouri 
Music Educators Association meet on 
the campus, Jan. 3 and 4. Additional 
faculty members include Calvert Bean, 
theory and piano; Helen Stob and 
Ella Ferguson Turner, piano; Frank 
Cipolla, brass. 

Stephens College. Music Director 
and manager of concert series: Rich- 
ard Johnson. “The Barber of Se- 
ville ”, Oct. 16; symphony concert, 
Edward Burrall, Soloists: Herbert 
Melnick, Ramona Dahlborg, and Clem- 
entine White, Nov. 20; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Feb. 5; Orchestra, Richard 
Johnson, March 19; “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’. Cast includes 
Hugh Thompson, Patricia Bybell, Val 
Patacchi, Lillian Marchetto and Bev- 
erly Dick. 

Recital Series. Four events: Ania 
Dorfmann, Oct. 9; Tamara Touman- 
ova, Nov. 27; Lucine Amara, Jan. 29; 
Claremont String Quartet, April 25. 


The Opera Workshop with the Bur- 
rall Symphony : “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors”, Dec. 6; “Sister Angelica” 
and “Secret of Suzanne”, Feb. 13-14. 

Christian College, Music director: 
Geneva A. Youngs. Events include 
Robert Joffrey Theater Dancers, Feb. 
14; Teresa Stich-Randall, Feb. 27; 
Hans Farbman, and Edith Schiller, 
April 10. 
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Reno, Nev. 


By Mrs. JoHn TELLAISHA 


Community Concert Association, 
214 N. Sierra St. President: Mrs. 
Sidney Tillim. Secretary: Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Fuller. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. 
Lorenzo Alvary, Oct. 17; Paris Ballet 
of Lycette Darsonval, Nov. 19; Leon 
Fleisher, Jan. 14; Duo di Roma, Feb. 
9; Theresa Green, March 8. 

University of Nevada Music De- 
partment, Chairman ; Frederick Free- 
burne. Faculty recitals ; four band 
concerts; four orchestra concerts ; 
several concerts and spring tour by 
University Singers. 

Reno University-Community Chorus 
and Orchestra. Conductors: Keith 
Macy and Rodney Mercado. Univer- 
sity of Nevada gymnasium, 3,200. 
Armistice Day concert; “Messiah”, 
with Marjorie Dickinson, Margaret 
Burns-Hawk, Robert Herz, and Wal- 
ter Anderson, Dec. 10; two additional 
spring concerts to be announced. 

Reno Light Opera Guild. Presi- 
dent: John Sinai. State Building, 
1,500. Productions to be announced. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


chestra, Dec. 11 and May 7; Sym- 
phonic Band, Jan. 8 and April i; 
Opera, “Lucia di Lammermoor” : Feb. 
7 and 8; Opera workshop, “Trouble 
in Tahiti”, April 11 and 12; Martin 
ta Feb. 20; Joyce Flissler, Jan. 
16. 


Independence, Mo. 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Community Music Association. 
Musical Director: Franklin S. Weddle. 
President: Evan A. Fry; 701 Cottage. 
Van Horn High School Auditorium, 
1,800. 

Independence Symphony, Conduc- 
tor: Franklyn S. Weddle. Five con- 
certs. Soloists: Lillian Armijo, Oct. 
28; Eva K. Szabados, Dec. 9; Karl 
Blaas, March 31; James Gregory, Feb. 
10; To be announced, April 28. 

Other events: Chanticleers Male 
Quartet, Oct. 15; Milliken and John- 
son, Nov. 19; Church Music Festival, 
May 5. These events are financially 
sponsored by Blevens Davis, theatrical 
producer as a memorial to his parents, 
Julia and Charles A. Davis. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








(Continued from page 264) 
Southwestern at Memphis, 1822 
Overton Park Ave. Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, Director of Music. Hardie Audi- 
torium, 450 and Bohlmann Hall, 250. 
Faculty Recitals plus Southwestern 
Orchestra, Nov. 13 and March 26; 
Southwestern Singers and orchestra, 
Dec. 16 and April 30. Southwestern 
Chamber Music Series: Faculty en- 
sembles, Nov. 30, Jan. 22 and Apr. 2 
—_ String Quartet, Feb. 27. 
eee State College, Southern 
Ave. veorge Harris, Chairman, Mu- 
sic Dept. College Auditorium, 800. 
College Orchestra, Nov. 21 and April 
9; Faculty Chamber Music, Nov. 27 
and March 12; College chorus and or- 


By Epwin R. McDonaLp 


Civic Music Association, 1413 
Ridenbaugh St. President: Dr. 
Thompson E. Potter. Secretary: Hel- 
en Dolan. Central High School Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Nora Kovach and 
Istvan Rabovsky, Nov. 5; Vienna 
String Symphony, Nov. 23; Leonard 
Warren, Jan. 17; Ruth and Thomas 
Martin’s ensemble, Marlys Watters, 
Beverly Sills, John Druary, Ted Scott, 
Feb. 6; Gina Bachauer, March 26. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, 2014 
Lovers Lane. President: Mrs. Nate 
Block. Crystal Room, Hotel Robi- 
doux, 400. Chanticleers, Oct. 29; 
Philip Lorenz, Jan. 2; Joyce Flissler, 
Feb. 18. 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19,-N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





NEW BALLETS 
Tour Booking: Coppicus & Schang 


AMERICAN Ballet Theatre 


with KAYE, KRIZA, SERRANO, BRUHN 
Coast to Coast Tour 
Lucia Chase, Oliver Smith, Directors 





First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the — — “THE MERRY ba oyna and “REVENGE” 
Compl Seener Orch 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF a "GEORGE SKIBINE 


s de Ballet Company of 45 





American Debut 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


LES BALLETS de Janine Charrat 


Foremost Ballerina and Choreographer of France—Company of 14 


Fall of 1957 


By arr. with Albert Morini 





Personal Direction: Horace J, Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prime Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENT AL ATTRACTIONS 








2nd U. S. Tour 
The NBC Opera Company _ 





First American Tour—Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 
Symphony Orchestra 
ofthe Florence Festival 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) Company of 97 
CARLO ZECCHI and FRANCO FERRERA, Conductors 
Under the patronage of the Italian Government 
Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tenor 
Company of 65 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 


London ffrr Records 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





First Time in America—February-March, 1958 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


KAREL ANCERL, Conductor 
Company of 100 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Special, for Limited Tour Oct. 1957 


Little Orchestra Society 


THOMAS SCHERMAN, Conductor 
VRONSKY & BABIN, Duo Pianists ¢ FAYE EMERSON, Narrator 
Program will conclude with Saint Saens Carnival of Animals with Miss 


Emerson reciting the witty versus of Ogden Nash. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





New—Company of 50 


De Paur Opera Gala 105s 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





5th American Tour 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 





New! First Time on Tour 


Teddy Wilson’s Concert Jazz 


(Starring TEDDY WILSON & his Trio). Company of 8 including on vocalist, 
dancer in a concertgoer’s excursion through the wonders of jaz 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang Produced by Peter Dean and Robert Altfield 





Concerto Festival 


EUGENE LIST, Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





5th Sold Out Tour Jan., Feb., Mar., 1957 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd TOUR ORCHESTRA 
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International Direct 


VALUE AT NTT 


UNITED STATES 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY. Conductor: Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin. Manager: Robert MacIntyre. 
903 City Hall. 

MosiLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edvard Fendler. 
Box 1403, Spring Hill. Manager: Sam Betty. 

MONTGOMERY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harold 
Rohlig. Box 1905. 

Arizona 

PHOENIX SyMPHONY. Conductor: Leslie Hodge. 
ee: Hobart T. Franks. 19 E. Coronado 


Tucson SymMpuHony. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 
Manager: Frederick H. Lowry. 2719 E. Broad- 
way. 

Arkansas 

ARKANSAS SyMPHONY. Conductor: Sidney Pal- 
mer. 1107 Cumberland Ave., Little Rock. 

Fort SmitH SyMpHony. Conductor: Harold 
Geiler. Manager: Duke Fox. 309 N. 53 St. 

LitrteE RocK PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Robert 
C. Rudolf. Manager: Dr. Joseph Norton. Rob- 
inson Auditorium. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARKANSAS-FAYETTEVILLE SyM- 
PHONY. Conductor: Marx J. Pales. 


California 


HIGHLAND PARK SyMPHONY. Conductor: William 
Vanden Burg. Manager: Tony Stefaniak. 127 
S. Ave. 58, Los Angeles 42. 

INGLEWoop SyMPHONY. Conductor: Ernst Gebert. 
1000 Truro Ave. 

Lonc BEACH PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Lauris 
Jones. Manager: Mrs. John P. McDonald. 5336 
Appian Way. 

Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Edvard 
van Beinum. Manager: Alice Taylor. 427 W. 
Fifth St. 

Martn SympHony. Conductor: Sandor Salgo. 
P.O. Box 403, San Rafael. 

Mopesto SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Frank Mancini. 
Rt. 7, Box 1860. 

OAKLAND .'SymMpHONY. Conductor: Orley See. 
—: E. Burton Weber. 2655 Wakefield 
Ave. 

PASADENA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Richard Lert. 
Manager: Mrs. William C. Young. 181 S. Los 
Robles Ave. 

PENINSULA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Aaron Sten. 
P.O. Box 732, Redwood City. President: John 
V. Zuckerman. 

SACRAMENTO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fritz 
Berens. President: Sterling Winans. 906 21st St. 

San Dreco PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Robert 
— Manager: Alexander Haas. Balboa Park 

owl. 

San Francisco SyMPHONY. Conductor: Enrique 
Jorda. Manager: Howard K. Skinner. War 
Memorial Opera House. 

San LEANDRO Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Ben- 
jamin M. Herring. 8267 Totten St. Castro 
Valley. 

Santa Rosa SympHony. Conductor: George 
Trombley. Manager: Lloyd K. Wood. P.O. 
Box 404. 

VALLEJO SyMPHONY. Conductor: Virl M. Swan. 
1714 Fern Pl. President: Raymond T. McCall. 
2112 El Dorado St. 7 


Colorado 


CoLtoraApo SprING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. High School Auditorium. 

DENVER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
Manager: Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 
Fort CoLttins Civic SymMpHony. Conductor: Will 
Schwartz. Manager: Mrs. W. O. Eddy. 509 

Remington St. 

GotpEN SyMPpHONy. Conductor: Thomas Facey. 
President: E. P. Kaiser. 2002 Ford St. 

GREELEY PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Henry T. 
Ginsburg. President: Elizabeth Anderson. P.O. 
Box 1238. 

Puesto Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. Manager: Scott Gale. Memorial 
Hall. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut SYMPHONY. Conductor: Jonel Per- 
lea. 991 Broad St., Bridgeport. 
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ory of Orchestr 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Victor Norman. Manager: Elizabeth Gourd. 
RFD #5, Norwich. 

HARTFORD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 
Manager: Arthur W. Perkins. 800 Main St. 
New Haven SympuHony. Conductor: Frank 
— Manager: Harold Kendrick. 70 College 

ot. 

NorwaALkK SyMPHONY. Conductor: Quinto Maga- 
nini. President: Iden Kerney. P.O. Box 174. 
STAMFoRD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Tibor Serly. 
Manager: Sigismund Kaminowski. 51 Severance 

Dr. 

WATERBURY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Mario DiCecco. Manager: Sylvia Meyers. 57 N. 
Main. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. Manager: Thomas Tatnall. P.O. Box 
1870. 


District of Columbia 


NATIONAL GALLERY ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Rich- 
ard Bales. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 

NATIONAL SYMPHONY. Conductor: Howard 
Mitchell. Manager: Ralph Black. 1779 Mass. 
Ave. N.W., Washington. 

WASHINGTON Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Hen- 
drik Essers. Manager: Robert S. Taylor. 3149 
16th St., N.W., Washington. 


Florida 


FLoripA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Frank Miller. 
Manager: David L. Cotton. P.O. Box 782, Or- 
lando. 

FLoripA West Coast SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Alexander Bloch. Manager: Jack M. Rorimer 
P.O. Box 1107, Sarasota. 

GREATER PENSACOLA SYMPHONY. Conductor: John 
T. Venetozzi. President: George Narber. P.O. 
Box 1705, Pensacola. 

JACKSONVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: James 
Christian Pfohl. President: Hugh Dowling. 
317 O'Reilly Bldg. 

St. PEetTerspurc SyMPHONy. Conductor: Leon 
Poulopoulos. President: Mrs. Harold W. Tom 
son. 520 14th Ave., S. 

TAMPA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Lyman 
Wiltse. Manager: Mrs. Ella Zopf Hanson. 
P.O. Box 10099. 

UNIversiITty oF MIAMI SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
John Bitter. Manager: Marie Volpe. Dade 
County Auditorium. 


Georgia 

ATLANTA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Sopkin. 
Manager: William C. Herring 215 Peachtree 
St, N.E. 

SAVANNAH SyMPHONY. Conductor: Chauncy Kel- 
ley. Manager: C. M. Carroll. 9 E. Bay St. 


Idaho 


BotsE Civic SyMpHONY. Conductor: Henry J. 
Von der Heide. Manager: Ernest Green. 1207 
Fort St. 

Illinois 

BLOOMINGTON - NoRMAL SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Désiré Defauw. Manager: Dean F. Hilfinger. 
Corn Belt Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO BUSINESSMEN’S ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. Manager: Merle T. Jennings. 
115 S. Wabash Ave. 

Cuicaco SymMpHONY. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. 
Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. Michigan. 

CoMMUNITY SYMPHONY. oF CHIcAGo. Conductor: 
Leon Stein. Secretary: Bernard Goldblatt, 33 S. 
Clark St. 

Etcin Civic SympHony. Conductor: Douglas 
Steensland. Elgin Community College, Elgin. 
KNox-GALESBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gilbert 

Wilson. 1563 N. Broad St., Galesburg. 

Oak ParK-River Forest SyMPHONY. Conductor: 
Milton Preves. Manager: Mrs. Henry M. 
Bullard. 228 N. Lombard Ave., Oak Park. 

Peorta SYMPHONY. Conductor: Rudolf Reiners. 
Manager: George Landon. Shrine Mosque. 

Quincy SympHoNny. Conductor: George Irwin. 
Manager: S. Leonard Pas, Jr. 300 Maine St. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Harry Farb- 
man. Manager: Bill Nelms. 918% S. Fifth. 
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West SupurBAN SyMPHONY. Conductor: Irwin 
I. Fischer. 31 E. Ogden Ave., La Grange. 


Indiana 


CoLumMBus SyMmpHony. Conductor: G. Chester 
Kitzinger. 1601 Washington St. Manager: 
George F. Cook. 1121 Eighth St. 

EVANSVILLE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Minas 
Christian. Manager: John E. McClane. 350 
Court St. 

Fort WAYNE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Igor 
Buketoff. Manager: Marshall W. Turkin. 201 
W. Jefferson St. 

INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY. Conductor: Izler Solo- 
mon. Manager: Alan Meissner. Murat Theater. 

LAFAYETTE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Thomas E. 
_ Manager: Kenneth Sharkey. 2414 Lamb 
t 


MIcHIGAN City SymMpHONy. Conductor: Palmer 
Myran. 2712 Roslyn Trail, Long Beach, Michi- 
og City. President: Roy Hibner. 418 School 
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Muncie SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Robert Har- 
greaves. 601 N. Hawthorn Dr. 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA OF INDIANAPOLIS. Con- 
ductor: Michael A. Bowles. Manager: Alberta 
Denk. 3263 N. Denny. 

SoutH Benp SympuHony. Conductor: Edwyn 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt. 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. 

TerrRE HAuTeE SyMPHONY. Conductor: James W. 
Barnes. 2300 S. Eighth St. 
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Cepark Rapimps SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Henry 
Denecke. Manager: Stevan B. Smith. First 
Ave. Bldg. 

Des Mornes SyMpHONY. Conductor: Frank Noyes. 
President: Mrs. Melvin J. Martin. 3240 Terrace 
Dr. Drake University, Des Moines. 

Stioux City SympHoNny. Conductor: Leo Kucin- 
ski. Manager: D. D. Sullivan. 402 Commerce 
Bldg. 

Tri-City SympHony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Charles 
Giganti. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 2915 
Middle Rd., Davenport. 

WatTERLOO SYMPHONY. Conducter: Mathys Abas. 
Manager: Mrs. Elmer Cohn. 1419 E. Fourth. 


Kansas 


BETHANY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Lloyd Spear. 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

TopeKA Civic SyMPHONyY. Conductor: Everett 
Fetter. President: Charles Marling. 1421 Plass. 

WicHiTtA SyMpHONY. Conductor: James Robert- 
son. Manager: Alan Watrous. 105 W. Second. 


Kentucky 


LovuISVILLE ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Robert Whit- 
ney. Manager: R. H. Wagerin. 830 S. 4th St. 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouce SympHony. Conductor: Emil 
Cooper. 7744 Florida St. 

New ORLEANS PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Manager: Jack F. 
Dailey. 605 Canal St. 

SHREVEPORT SYMPHONY. Conductor: John She- 
naut. President:” William Rountree. Box 4057. 


Maine 


Cotsy Community SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Er- 
manno F. Comparetti. Manager: Thomas Kir- 
kendall. Champlain Hall, Colby College, Water- 
ville. 

PorTLAND SYMPHONY. Four guest conductors. 
Manager: Jean Gannett Williams. Box 1905. 


Maryand 

3ALTIMORE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Massimo Frec- 
cia. Manager: Betty Danneman. 800 Cathedral 
St. 

MontcomMery SyMpHONy. Conductor: Chester J. 
Petranek. Manager: Donald E. Deyo. 9821 
Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring. 


Massachusetts 


Boston Pops OrcHestrA. Conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr., Sym- 
phony Hall. 

Boston SymMPpHoNy. Conductor: Charles Munch. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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BrocKTON ORCHESTRAL Society. Conductor: 
Moshe Paranov. Manager: Irving Stone. 418 
Moraine. 

Care ANN SymPHoNy. Conductor: John Murray. 
Manager: Sam Gordon. 36 Eastern Point Rd., 
Gloucester. 

Civic SYMPHONY oF Boston. Conductor: Paul 
Cherkassky. Manager: Ethel Gerard. 22 Med- 
field St., Boston. 

LoweLL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Julius Woess- 
ner. 263 E. Merrimack St. 

PIONEER VALLEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: Nathan 
Gottschalk. President: C. Fowler Pickhardt. 
P.O. Box 268, Greenfield. 

READING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Weston L. 
Brannen. Manager: Charles F. Doughty. 43 Oak 
Ridge Rd. 

SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert L. 


Staffanson. Manager: Benson E. Snyder. 49 
Chestnut St. 


Michigan 

BaTrLE CrEEK SympPHony. Conductor: Roger 
Parkes. Manager: Earl W. Gordon. 120 Fre- 
mont St. 

Detroit SyMPHONY. Conductor: Paul Paray. 
Manager: Howard Harrington. Ford Audi- 
torium, 20 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Dow SympHony. Conductor: Wilford Crawford. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland. 

Furnt SyMPHONY. Conductor: Raymond Gerkow- 
ski. Manager: Daniel R. Teare. Oak Grove 
Campus. 

Granp Rapips SymMpHONy. Conductor: Désiré 
Defauw. Manager: Milo G. DeVries. 1435 
Alexander, S.E. 

HAMTRAMCK PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frank 
Grabowski. Manager: Edward Gajec. 2322 
Botsford St. 

HittspALtE SyMpPHONy. Conductor: Edwyn H. 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Jack Watson. 41 S. 
Broad St. 

Jackson SympHony. Conductor: Emil Raab. 
President: Garrett Gething 1008 S. Bowen St. 
KaLAMAzoo SyMPHONY. Conductor: Herman Fel- 
ber. Manager: Mrs. Harold Rieger. 421 W. 
South St. 

Lanstinc Civic SympHony. Conductor: Romeo 
Tata. Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
President: Mrs. Leonard Mayhew. 4695 Chip- 
pewa Dr., Okemos. 

PLyMoutH SyMPHONyY. Conductor: Wayne Dun- 
lap. Manager: Maxfield Stroup, P.O. Box 99. 
Pontiac SyMPHONY. Conductor: Francesco di 
Blasi. Manager: George Eckroth. Pontiac State 
Bank Bldg. 

SoutH OAKLAND SymMpHONY. Conductor: Henri 
Nosco. President: Clark Eastham. 418 
Washington. Royal Oak, Mich. 

Sacinaw Civic SymMpHONY. Conductor: Josef 
Cherniavsky. Manager: Robert Klepinger. 
SCANDINAVIAN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henri 
Nosco. Society President: John Soderberg. 18285 
Redfern Ave., Detroit. 


Minnesota 


Du.tutH SyMpHony. Conductor: Hermann Herz. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 
Fercus Fatts SympHony. Conductor: Frank C. 

Hedlund. 335 N. Whitford St. 

MINNEAPOLIS SyMPHONY. Conductor: Antal Do- 
rati. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 110 Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium. 

St. Pau, SympHony. Guest conductors. Manager: 
William Marlow. 53 W. Isabel. 


Mississippi 
Jackson Sympuony. Conductor: Theodore C. 
Russell. 236 E. Capitol St. 


Missouri 


INDEPENDENCE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Franklin 
S. Weddle. President: Evan A. Fry. The Audi- 
torium. 

Kansas City PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Hans 
Schwieger. Manager: George Morgulis. 1217 
Walnut Street. 

St. Lours PuHmHaArMonic. Conductor: Russell 
Gerhart. P.O. Box 591. 

St. Louis Sympnony. Conductor: Vladimir 
Golschmann. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1176 Arcade Bldg. 

SprincriELD SymMpHony. Conductor: Chester 
Moffatt. Manager: Elisabeth D. Ingram. 316 
South Ave. 


February, 1957 


Montana 


Bittincs SyMpHONy. Conductor: George F. Per- 
kins. Executive Secretary: Mrs. George E. 
Kirk. P.O. Box 602. 

GreAT FALLS SyMPHONY. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. 505 Fourth Ave. N. Manager: S. 
Hjermstad. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY SYMPHONY. Conductor: LeRoy Bauer. 
Nebraska State College. 

Linco.tn SympHony. Conductor: Leo Kopp. 
Manager: D. A. Lienemann. 436 Stuart Bldg. 

OMAHA SyMpHONY. Conductor: Richard E. Dun- 
can. Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 2218 Dodge St. 


Nevada 


RENo Civic CHorus AND OrCHESTRA. Conductors: 
Keith Macy and Rodney Mercado. c/o Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 
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New Jersey 


ATLANTIC City SympHony. Conductor: Van Lier 
Lanning. Suite 10, Central Pier. 

New Jersey SymMpHoNy. (Serves Northern New 
Jersey.) Conductor: Samuel Antek. Executive 
Secretary: Joan K. Wagner. 1 Depot Plaza, 
Maplewood. 

PATERSON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Walter 
Schoeder. Manager: Frank Salerno. 393 Van 
Winkle Ave., Hawthorne. 

TEANECK SYMPHONY. Conductor: G. Donald 
Mairs. P.O. Box 174. 

TRENTON SyMPHONY. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tini. Manager: Emily Okun. 234 E. State St. 


New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE Civic SYMPHONY. Conductor: Hans 
Lange. P.O. Box 605. President: Howard T. 
Stump, Jr. 


New York 


ALBANY SyMpHoNny. Conductor: Edgar Curtis. 
Philip Livingston High School. 

BABYLON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Christos Vrion- 
ides. Manager: Rudi Wetzler. P.O. Box 459, 
Babylon, L. I. 

BaTAviA Civic OrCHESTRA. Conductor: Frederick 
Fennell. President: Virginia Trietley, Fargo 
Road, Stafford, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIA. Conductor: Siegfried 
Landau. Manager: Mignonne Lading. Bklyn. 
Academy of Music. 30 Lafayette Ave. 

BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Josef Krips. 
Acting manager: Ramsi P. Tick. Kleinhans 
Music Hall. 

EtmirA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Herman H. 
Genhart. Manager: Irving P. Houghtaling. 
1107 Maple Ave. 

LittLte Fatts SympuHony. Conductor: L. M. Dus- 
sault. Manager: Raymond Dise. W. Monroe St. 

NATIONAL ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION. Conductor: 
Leon Barzin. Executive secretary: Barnett By- 
man. 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

PEEKSKILL Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 

. Konnerth. 361 Dyckman St. Manager: Edna 
iller. 

PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY Society or New York. 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Manager: 
Bruno Zirato. 113 W. 57th St., New York City. 

Queens SyMmpHoNy. Conductor: David Katz. 
Manager: Jeanne Dale. 37-21 80th St., Jackson 
Heights, Queens. 

RocHESTER PHILHARMONIC. No permanent con- 
ductor. Manager: Arthur L. Stern. 60 Gibbs. 

RocHESTeR Civic OrcHEsTRA. Conductor: Paul 
White. Manager: Thomas S. Innacone. 60 
Gibbs St. 

RocKAWAY-Five Towns SymMpHoNy. Conductor: 
Leon Hyman. Manager: Joseph D. Lehrman. 
141-20 Cronston Ave., Belle Harbor. 

ScHENECTADY SyMPHONY. Conductor: Anthony 
R. Stefan. Manager: Norman F. Barnes. 303 
Terrace Rd., RD 3. : 

SYMPHONY OF THE Arr. Guest conductors. Busi- 
ness Manager: Jerome Toobin. Carnegie Hall, 
Rm. 915, New York City. 

Utica Civic OrcHestrA. Conductor: Edgar J. 
Alderwick. 263 Genesee St. 
WESTCHESTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Milton 
Forstat. President: Walter D. Archibald. 10 

Elmdorf Dr., Scarsdale. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE SyMPHONY. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. Manager: Esther M. Waltenberger. 
404%, S. Tryon St. 

GREENSBORO SYMPHONY. Conductor: George W. 
Dickieson. 

NortH CAROLINA SyMPHONY. Conductor: Benja- 
min Swalin. P. O. Box 1211, Chapel Hill 

WINSTON-SALEM SyMPHONY. Conductor: John 
Iuele. Manager: Mrs. James Rush. 822 W. 
Fifth St. 


North Dakota 


Granp Forks SymMpHony. Conductor: Leo M. 
Haesle. Central High School Auditorium. 

Ohio 

Axron SympnHony. Conductor: Laszlo Krausz. 
3119 Highland Dr., Silver Lake. 

CANTON -SYMPHONY. Conductor: Louis Lane. 
Manager: Frank Kwett. 1717 Market Ave., N. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY. Conductor: Thor John- 
son. Manager: Craig Hutchinson, 111 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA. Conductor: George Szell. 
Manager: William McKelvy Martin 11001 
Euclid Ave. 

CLEVELAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: F. Karl 
Grossman. 5000 Euclid Ave. 

Cotumsus SyMPHONY. Conductor: Evan Whal- 
lon. 30 E. Broad St. 

DAYTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Paul Katz. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, Bilt- 
more Hotel. 

Lima SympuHony. Conductor: William Byrd. 
Manager: Harold Clark. 140 W. Grand Ave. 

PARMA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Bruce McIntyre. 
2808 Russell Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD OHIO SYMPHONY. Conductor: Evan 
Whallon. Manager: Mrs. George Brownfield. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ToLepo OrcHEsTrRA. Conductor: Joseph Haw- 
thorne. Executive secretary: Alice R. Erel. 401 
Jefferson Ave. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City SympnHony. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Lewis E. Coley. 
Municipal Auditorium. 

TutsA PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: H. Arthur 
Brown. Manager: Kenneth G. Schuller. 515 S. 
Main St. 


Oregon 

GRANDE RonpE SympHony. Conductor: L. Rhodes 
Lewis, Box 824. La Grande. 

PorTLAND SYMPHONY. Conductor: Theodore 
Bloomfield. 403 Park Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 

ALLENTOWN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Donald 
Voorhees. Executive secretary: Virginia E. 
Wartman. 941 Hamilton St. 

ALToonA SymMPHOoNY. Conductor: Paul Cianci. 
Manager: James Collanbine. P. O. Box 483. 
Butter County SymMpHony. Conductor: Edward 
Roncone. Manager: Gerald L. Forcht. City 
Bldg. 
Easton SyMpPHoNy. Conductor, 1957-58: Wil- 

liam Schempf., 12th and Northampton Sts. 

Erte PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: James Sample. 
President: E. J. Stinneford. 820 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. 

FRANKForT SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Pearl- 
berg. 700 Tyson Ave., Philadelphia. 

Harrispurc SyMpHOoNY. Conductor: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. Manager: Margie C. Hunsicker. 26 N. 
Third St. y 

LANCASTER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Louis Vynor. 
Manager: Robert E. Gilberg, c/o Armstrong 
Cork Co. ‘ 

Matin Line SympnHony. Conductor: Louis 
Vynor. President: Albert F. Cary c/o L. & O. 
Dev. Co. N. Wayne Ave., Wayne. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Eugene 
Ormandy. Manager: Donald L. Engle. 1910 
Girard Trust Bldg. 

PittspurcH SyMPHONyY. Conductor: William 
Steinberg. Manager: John S. Edwards. 1305 
Farmers Bank Bldg. | 

Reapinc SyMpHoNyY. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 635 Penn. 

ScRANTON PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Frieder 
Weissmann. President: Ronald Jones. 415 Con- 
nell Bldg. 
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WyoMING VALLEY PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Liva. Manager: Mrs. Niccolo Cor- 
tiglia. 184 S. River St., Wilkes-Barre. 

York SympuHony. Conductor: Robert Mandell. 
Manager: Golden B. Rissinger. Senior High 
School Auditorium. 


Rhode Island 


RuHopE IsLAND PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Fran- 
cis Madeira. Manager: Edward G. Hail 49 
Westminster St. 


South Carolina 

CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: J. Albert 
Fracht. Secretary: Mrs. Laurens Patterson. 21 
Lamboll St. 

GREENVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Peter J. 
Rickett. Manager: Mrs. Holmes Frederick. 526 
Chick Springs Rd. 

SPARTANBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry 

Janiec. Converse College. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Julius 
Hegyi. Megr.: Virginia Carter. Lansford Hall. 
KNOXVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. Manager: Jack Edwin. Farragut 
Hotel. 

NASHVILLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
Manager: Mrs. Noble Van Ness. War Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Oak Ripce SympHony. Conductor: Anthony 
Raisis. 139 Pembroke Rd. 


Territory of Hawaii 
HonoL_u_u SyMpHOoNy. Conductor: George Ea- 


rati. Manager: Carl E. Hanson. P. O. Box 
1838. 

Texas 

ABILENE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Charles. 
Manager: Martha Lou Man. 155 Cedar St. 

Austin SyMpHONY. Conductor: Ezra Rachlin. 
Manager: Audrey M. Fenzl. Perry-Brooks Bldg. 

AMARILLO SyMPHONY. Conductor: A. Clyde 
Roller. P.O. Box 2552. 

BEAUMONT SyMPHONY. Conductor: Jay Dietzer. 
Manager: Douglas Richards. 897 Calder Ave. 

Corpus Curistt SYMPHONY. Conductor: Jacques 
Singer. Secretary: Litta R. Kline. Del Mar 
Auditorium. P. O. Box 495. 

DALLAS SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Hendl. 
Manager: Nan Cockrell. Fair Park Auditorium. 

Et Paso SympHony. Conductor: Orlando Barera. 
Manager: Mrs. A. F. Quisenberry. Hilton Hotel. 

Houston SymMpHoNy. Conductor: Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Manager: Tom M. Johnson. Music 
Hall. 

Luppock SYMPHONY. Conductor: William A. 
Harrod. Manager: Mrs. M. H. Benson. 1625 
Ave. Y. 

San ANTONIO SyMPHONY. Conductor: Victor 
Alessandro. Manager: Col. Thomas B. Wood- 
burn. 916 Maverick Bldg. 

WIcHITA FALts SyMPHONY. Conductor: Erno 
Daniel. Manager: Clinton E. Norton. Memor- 
ial Auditorium. 

Utah 

Utan SympHony. Conductor: Maurice Abrava- 
nel. Manager: David S. Romney. 55 W. First 
South St., Salt Lake City. 

Virginia 

ALEXANDRIA Civic ORCHESTRA. Conductor: O. 
Wendell Margrave. Manager: Mrs. Paul R. 
Walters. 300 Rucker PI. 

NorrotkK SyMPHONY. Conductor: Edgar Schenk- 
man. Manager: William S. Nordlinger. 610 
Maryland Ave. 

ROANOKE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Gibson Mor- 
rissey. Manager: Keith Willis. P. O. Box 823. 

VirGINIA SYMPHONY. Conductor: William Haa- 
ker. Manager: George Wiles. 2421 Park Ave., 
Richmond. 

Washington 

BELLINGHAM Civic OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Frank 
D’ Andrea. 

BREMERTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Robert B. 
Anderson. Manager: George Lewis. 205 Medi- 
cal-Dental Bldg. 

Everett SYMPHONY. Conductor: Paul Giroux. 
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Manager: Eugene Gunther. 1710 Lombard St. 

SEATTLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Milton Katims. 
Manager: Mrs. Hugh E. McCreery. 614 Or- 
pheum Bldg. 

SPOKANE PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Harold 
Paul Whelan. Manager: Edward H. Hughes. 
P. O. Box 131. 

West Virginia 

BLUEFIELD SYMPHONY. Conductor: William B. 
Caruth. Manager: Louis A. Capaldini. P. O. 
30x 92. 

CHARLESTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Geoffrey 
Hobday. Manager: Joseph S. Felix, Jr. 1104 
Quarrier St. 

CLARKSBURG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Eugene Jose 
Singer. Manager: Paul M. Lowther. 351-355 
W. Pike St. 

WHEELING SYMPHONY. Conductor: Henry Mazer. 
Manager: Forrest Kirkpatrick. 2227 Chapline 
St. 

Wisconsin 

Bapcer SyMpHONY. Conductor: Kenneth Byler. 
Manager: Fred W. Hagedorn. Box 721, Fond 
du Lac. 

KENOSHA SYMPHONY. Conductor: Russell Har- 
vey. Manager: Dr. Robert E. Sternloff. 5515 
Sheridan Rd. 

LaCrosse SYMPHONY. Conductor: Peter Michael- 
son. President: Russell Huber. P. O. Box 632. 

Mapison Civic SympHoNy. Conductor: Walter 
Heermann. Executive secretary: Mrs. Bernice 
Graver. 211 N. Carroll St. 

NEw MILWAUKEE Pops OrCHESTRA. Conductor: 
John Anello. 2004 E. Edgewood Ave. 

OsHKOsH Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Harold 
W. Arentsen. Manager: C. W. Bronson. P. O. 
30x 522. 

RACINE SYMPHONY, Conductor: Frederick 
Schulte. Manager: E. E. Mortensen. P. O. Box 
273 


WAUKESHA SympHony. Conductor: Milton 
Weber. Manager: William Sloane. P. O. Box 
Bai. 

WausAu SyMpPHONY. Conductor: Hugo D. 
Marple. Manager: Lawrence Hoyt. 


Wyoming 
CHEYENNE Civic SyMPHONY. Conductor: Will 


Schwartz. President: Mrs. R. S. Grier. 2907 
Carey Ave. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON SYMPHONY. Conductor: Lee Hepner. 
Manager: Mrs. G. H. Finland. Royal Trust 
Bldg., c/o Cook’s Travel Office, Edraonton, Alta. 

HALIFAX SyMPHONY. 307 Tower Rd. Conductor: 
Thomas Mayer. President: R. Harris. 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO SYMPHONY. Conductor: 
Glenn Kruspe. 74 St. George St., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

L’ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL. Man- 
ager: Pierre Béique. 1476 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Lonpon Civic SyMpHONY. Conductor: Martin 
Boundy, 430 Talbot St., London, Ont. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE QuéBeEc. Conductor: 
Wilfred Pelletier. President: René Blanchet. 189 
St. John St. Quebec. 

Toronto SyMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Susskind. 
Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria St., Toron- 
to, Ont. 

VANCOUVER SYMPHONY. Conductor: Irwin Hoff- 
man. Manager: Robert deL. Philips. 570 Sey- 
mour St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Victorta SyMPHONY. Conductor: Hans Gruber. 
1318 Broad St., Victoria, B. C. 

WINNIPEG SYMPHONY. Conductor: Walter Kauf- 
mann. Manager: Lois McLean. Hudson’s Bay 
Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial Blvd., Winni- 
peg 1, Man. 


LITTLE ORCHESTRAS 
(U. S. and Canada) 


CANDLELIGHT CONCERTS. Conductor: Reginald 
Stewart. Manager: Joseph Wiseman. 1 E. Mt. 
Vernon PI., Baltimore, Md. 

BROOKLYN CHAMBER Music Society. Conductor: 


Carl H. Tollefsen. 946 President St., Brooklyn, 


BurFALo SYMPHONETTE. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
14 Cheltenham Dr., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND LittLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Theo- 
dore Bloomfield. Manager: Joseph Koch. 1101 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

COLLEGIATE SINFONETTE OF CHICAGO. Conductor: 
Dieter Kober. 7647 East End Ave., Chicago, 49. 

CoLontAL LittLte SymMpHoNy Society. Conductor: 
Thomas Scherman. President: F. G. Holloway. 
Drew University, Madison, N. J. : 

DENECKE SINFONIETTA. Conductor and Manager: 
Henry Denecke. First Ave. Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

GREEN BAy SyMPHONETTE. Conductor: Ralph B, 
Holter. Manager: Robert J. Barlament. P. O. 
Box 507, Green Bay, Wis. 

Hart House Orcuestra. Conductor: Boyd Neel, 
Manager: J. Stuart Nall. 135 College St., Tor- 
onto. 

LittLE OrcHEsTRA Society. Conductor: Thomas 
Scherman. General manager: Thea Dispeker. 35 
W. 53rd St., New York City, N. Y. 

LittLE SYMPHONY Society OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Conductor: Gregory Millar. 785 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

LONGINES SYMPHONETTE. Conductor: Mishel 
Piastro. Manager: Clarence E. Cramer. 306 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

MeEMPHIs SINFONIETTA. Conductor: Vincent de 
Frank. 1915 S. Parkway East. 

New CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Conductor: Nicholas Harsanyi. 1738 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHILIDELPHIA LITTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Ar- 
thur Cohn. Managers: Guber-Ford. 1700 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PorTLAND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Boris 
Sirpo. Manager: Norman Tremaine. P. O. Box 
244, Portland, Ore. 

SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Daniel 
Saidenberg. Manager: Colbert-La Berge Man- 
agement. 105 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

SANTA FE SINEONIETTA AND CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor: Hans Lange. President: Hugh M. 
Gray. Santa Fe, N. M. 

Worcester LITTLE SyMPHONY. Conductor: Harry 
Levenson. Manager: Loren K. Hutchinson. 105 
Mad‘son St. 

YorK COoNcERT ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Heinz 
Unger. Eaton Auditorium. Toronto, Can. 

ZIMBLER STRING SINFONIETTA. Conductor: Josef 
Zimbler. Manager: Rosario Mazzeo. Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MEXICO 


Orchestras 


OrQuESTA SINFONICA NACIONAL. Titular conduc- 
tor: Luis Herrera de la Fuente. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 

OrQUESTA DE CAMARA. Conductor: Franco Fer- 
rari. Palacio de Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 
ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE LA UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL 
AUTONOMA DE Mexico. Conductors: Jose F. 
Vasquez. Jose Rocabruna, and guests. Justo 

Sierra No. 16, Mexico, D. F. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
GUANAJUATO. Conductor: Jose Rodriguez 
Fausto. Guanajuato, Gto. 

OrgueEstA SINFONICA DE GUADALATARA. Conduc- 
tor: Abel Eisenberg. Teatro Degollado, Guadala- 
jara. Jalisco. 

OrguEsTA SINFONICA DE XALAPA. Conductor: 
Luis Jimenez Caballero. Edifico Jalapeno, Jalapa, 
Veracruz. 


Managers 


NaT‘ONAL INSTITUTE OF FINE Arts. Chief of the 
Department of Music: Jesus Duron. Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, Mexico, D. F. 

Asoctacion Musicat DANIEL. Manager: Ernesto 
Quezada, Jr. J. M. Marroqui 28-45, Mexico, 

F 


ASOCIACION DE CONCERTISTAS MExIcANos, A. C. 
President: Guillermo Helguera. Ave. Juarez 18- 
206, Mexico, D. F. ‘ 

ConcrerTos DE Bettas Artes. Manager: Rodolfo 
Halffter. Ave. Juarez 18-206, Mexico, D. F. __ 

FERNANDO Diez vE UrpaniviA, Jr., Tabasco 35, 
Mexico, D. F. 

ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS GERARD. Represen- 
tative: Mario Soto Franco. Aguas Calientes 
205-9, Mexico, D. F. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 
Orchestras 


ORQUESTA DE LA ASsocIAcION “AMIGOS DE LA MUt- 
sicA”. Guest conductors. Santa Fe 453, Buenos 
Aires. 

ORQUESTA DE LA ASOCIACION DEL PROFESORADO 
OrQUESTAL. Guest conductors. Sarmiento 1676, 
Buenos Aires. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE LA CruDAD DE BUENOS 
Arres. Conductor: Ferruccio Calusio, Cerrito 
618, Buenos Aires. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE CorpopA. Conductor: 
Lionello Forzanti. Cérdoba. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DEL Estapo. Guest conduc- 
tors. Las Heras 2585, Buenos Aires. 

Orquesta SINFONICA DE MeENpoza. Conductor: 
Jean Constantinesco. Universidad Nacional de 
Cuyo, Mendoza. 

OrQuEsTA SINFONICA DE RApIo DEL Estapo. Con- 
ductor: Bruno Bandini. Ayacucho 1556, Buenos 
Aires. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DE TucuMAN. Conductor: 
Carlos F. Cillario. Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman. 

OrQUESTA SINFONICA DEL TEATRO ARGENTINO. 
Ciudad Eva Peron. 

ORQUESTA DEL TEATRO CoLon. Guest conductors. 
Cerrito 618, Buenos Aires. 


Managers 


Barry & Cra. Manager: Roberto F. Barry. Mon- 
tevideo 264, Buenos Aires. 

CotumBus CONCERTS CORPORATION. Manager: 
Oscar P. Sanchez. Suipacha 512. 6°-p. Buenos 
Aires. 

Concrertos DaAnteL. Manager: Alfonso de Que- 
sada. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires. 

Conciertos IrtBeRRI, Manager: Bernardo Iriberri. 
Florida 463, Buenos Aires. 

Lota VILLALOBOS DE LAFERRERE. Gallo 1651, 
Buenos Aires. 

OrGANIZACION DE ConcrerTos. Manager: Cecilia 
M. de Debenedetti. Bartolomé Mitre 1568, 
Buenos Aires. 

ORGANIZACION DE CONCIERTOS GERARD. Manager: 
G. Uhlfelder-Werner Wagner. Corrientes 127, 
Buenos Aires. 

Jos— ScHramr. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires. 

NicotAs ZporovskKy. Viamonte 1646, Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL 


Orchestras 


OrQUESTRA SINFONICA BrRASILEIRA. Conductor: 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Avda. Rio Branco 137, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

OrQUESTRA SINFONICA DE SAO Pauto. Conductor: 
Camargo Guarnieri. Sao Paulo. 


Managers 

Assoc1acao BRASILEIRA DE CoNcrEertTos. Rua 
Mexico 74, Rio de Janeiro. 

Cuttura Artistica. Largo Carioca 5, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

HERMANN FRISCHLER. SA4o Paulo. 

Dante ViGcIANI. Rua Alvaro Alvim 48, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

ORGANIZACION DE ConcrerTos GERARD. Represen- 
tative: Hermann Frischler. Caixa Postal 8928, 
Sao Paulo. 


CHILE 
Manager 


ORGANIZACION pE ConcrerTos GERARD. Represen- 
tative: Erwin Heyl. Casilla de Correo 3218, 
Santiago de Chile. 


COLOMBIA 
Manager 


ORGANIzACION DE ConcrerTos GERARD. Represen- 
tative: Hernando Gutierrez. Iuzardo, Apartado 
Aereo 5845, Bogota. 


URUGUAY 
Manager 


ORGANIZACION pE Concrertos GERARD. Represen- 
tative: Guillermo Meque. Zabala 1542, 4°, Mon- 
tivideo. 
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EUROPE 


(Managements marked by an asterisk are 
members of the European Concert Managers’ 
Association.) 


AUSTRIA 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC. Guest conductors. Man- 
ager: Helmut Wobisch. Boesendorferstrasse 12, 
Vienna 1. 

VIENNA STAATSOPER. Vienna Staatsoper am ring. 

VIENNA SympHony. Lothringerstrasse 20, 
Vienna 3. 

VIENNA VoLkKsoperR. Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 1. 
Manager: Franz Salmhofer. Wahringerstrasse, 
Vienna 9. 

Managers 

GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE. Director: Herr 
Gamsjager, Boésendorferstrasse 12, Vienna 1. 

KONZERTDIREKTION SCHROEDER. Landstrasse 49, 
Linz. 

KONZERTHAUSGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Dr. See- 
fehIner. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 1. 

“OperA” (concert management). Victor Vladar- 
sky, Reithlegasse 12, Vienna 19. 

THEO CrepLtiK. Gussaustrasse 16, Vienna 4. 

UniversAL Concert. Director: Alfred Diez. 
Karlsplatz 6, Vienna. 

*\WIENER KONZERTGESELLSCHAFT. Director: Dr. 
Haertel. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 


BELGIUM 


Orchestras 


ORCHESTRE DU CASINO COMMUNAL DE KNOKKE. 
Manager: Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la 
Constitution, Antwerp. 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE MusiIgue_, Liége. 
Manager: M. Bohet, 14 rue Forgeur, Liége. 
ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE MuSIQUE, 

Antwerp. Manager: Flor Peeters. 

ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE Betcigue. No regular 
conductor. Direction Générale des Beaux-Arts, 
2 rue du Trone, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE L’INstTiITuT Na- 
TIONAL BELGE DE RaAptopiFFUSION. Conductor: 
Franz André. Manager: Paul Collaer. 18 Place 
Eugéne Flagley, Brussels. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE 
CHARLEROI, Manager: Sylvain Vouillemm. 


Managers 


*GasToN ARIEN. 53 rue Godefroid de Bouillon, 
3russels. 

3UREAU INTERNATIONAL DE Concerts. L. Dries- 
sens, 59 Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

*CENTRE BELGE DES ECHANGES CULTURELS INTER- 
NATIONAUX. Manager: M. Huisman. 40 Boule- 
vard du Régent, Brussels. 

OevuvreE DES ArtisTEs. Director: M. Hogge. Boule- 
vard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

SocttTeE pes Concerts D’Anvers. Manager: 
Renaat Van Zundert, 34 rue de la Constitution, 
Antwerp. 

Société PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: Marcel 
Cuvelier. 11 Rue de la Bibliothéque, Brussels. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 


AarHus By-OrkKeEsTerR. Conductor: Thomas Jen- 
sen. Manager: C. Mourier, Kystvej 51, Aarhus. 

KonGELIGE Kapet (Royal Opera Symphony). 
Conductors: Johan Hye-Knudsen, John Frand- 
sen. 

RADIOSYMFONIORKESTRET. Conductors: Erik Tuxen 
ard Launy Grondahl. Auspices : Statsradiofonien. 
Rosenornsalle 22, Copenhagen. 


’ 


Managers 


*ENGSTROM AND Soprinc. Palaegade 6, Copen- 
hagen. 

*ODENSE KONCERTBUREAU. H. C. Hansen. Vester- 
gade 57, Odense. 

*WILHELM HANSEN MusIKFrorLaG, Gothersgade 
9-11, Copenhagen. 


ENGLAND 


Orchestras 


BouRNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA. Conduc- 
tor: Charles Groves. Winter Gardens, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BBC NorTHERN OrCHESTRA. Conductor: John 
Hopkins. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 


BBC ScortisH OrcHeEsTRA. Conductor: Ian 
Whyte. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 
BBC Sympuony. Conductor: Sir Malcolm Sar- 

gent. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 

BBC WetsH OrcHestrA. Conductor: Rae Jen- 
kins. Broadcasting House, London W. 1. 

City or BrrMINGHAM SyMpHONY Conductor: 
Rudolf Schwartz. 161 Corporation St., Birming- 
ham 4. 

Hatit Orcuestra. Conductor: Sir John Barbi- 
rolli. St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2 

Liverroo. PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Efrem 
Kurtz. Philharmonic Hall, Hope St., Liverpool 


LonpoN PuHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Adrian 
Joult. 53 Welbeck St., London W. 1. 

Lonpon SymMpuony. Josef Krips. 124 Sloane St., 
London W. 1 

PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA. Artistic director: 
Walter Legge. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

RoyAL PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Sir Thomas 
Jeecham, 12B St. George St., Hanover Square, 
London W. 1. 

ScottisH NATIONAL OrcHESTRA. Conductor: Hans 
Swarowsky, succeeding Karl Rankl, who resigns 
in June. 150 Hope St., Glasgow C. 2. 

SoUTHERN PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Herbert 
Menges. 17 Ship St., Brighton. 


YorRKSHIRE SYMPHONY. Conductor: Maurice 
Miles. Civic Hall, Leeds 1. 
Managers 


AnTHONY ApAMs, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. Doris 
Tucker. 132 Copse Hill, London S. W. 20. _ 
AncLo-AMERICAN Music Socrety. Director: N. 
K. Miller. 12 St. George St., London W. 1, 
ANGLO-AusTRIAN Music Society. 139 Kensington 

High St., London W. 8. 
*Lies Asxonas. 19 A Air Street, London W. 1. 
W. H. Barrincton-Coupe. 40 Goodge St., Lon- 
don W. 1. 

BEECHAM Concerts Society. Manager: Alfred 
Nightingale. 12 St. George St., London W. 1. 
*NICHOLAS CHOvVEAUX. 28 Bury Walk, London 

S. W. 3. 
Harotp Fretpinc, Lrtp. Fielding House, 53/54 
Haymarket, London S. W. 1. 
*JuLius Finzi, Ltp. 31 Clarges St., London W. 1. 
A. Gorttnsky, Ltp. 35 Dover St., London 


Yn 


Victor HocHHAuserR. 997 Finchley Rd., London 
N. W ‘ 

*Harotp Hort, Ltp. Manager: Ian Hunter, 122 
Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

*IpBs AND TiILLeTt, Ltp. Manager: Mrs. E. H. 
Tillett. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

IMPERIAL Concert AGENCY. Manager: Miss T. 
Connely. 20 Kingly St.,. London W. 1 

*INGPEN AND WILLIAMS. Manager: Joan Ingpen. 
14 Henrietta Place, London W. 1. 

Mark Lynrorp. 17 Cavendish Sq., London W. 1. 

Str Ropert MAyer Concerts. Finsbury House, 
Bloomfield St., London E. C. 2. 

Strok, Tittet & Hort. 124 Wigmore St., London 


*WILFRID Van Wyck, Ltp. 80 Wigmore St., 
London W. 1. 


Orchestras 

FINNISH RaApio OrcHEestrA. Conductor: Nils-Eric 
Fougstedt. Helsinki. 

HELSINKI MuwnicipAL ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Tauno Hannikainen. Manager: Nils-Eric Ring- 
bom. 

Managers 


*HERMAN Syostom Oy. R. E. Westerlund AB, 
Norra Esplanadgatan 37, Helsinki. 

*KONSERTDIREKTION Fazer. Director: Roger Lind- 
berg. Alexandersgatan 11, Helsinki. 

*KurtT LonpeN. Kalevankatu 3, Helsinki. 

*Rytmi-Musikkt Oy. Sandvikskajen 11, Hel- 


sinki. 
FRANCE (PARIS) 

Orchestras 

OrCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA _ RADIODIFFUSION 
FRANCAISE, Guest conductors. Director: Henry 
Barraud. 36 Ave. de Friedland, Paris 8 

Société pES Concerts CoLoNnNE. Director: Charles 
Munch. Secretary: M. Dehn. 13 Rue de Tocque- 
ville, Paris 17. ; 

Société pes Concerts pU CONSERVATOIRE. Conduc- 
tor: André Cluytens. Secretary: André Huot. 
14 rue de Madrid, Paris 9e. ‘ 

Société pes Concerts LAMorEUXx. Conductor: 
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Jean Martinon. Manager: M. Tavernier. 45 Rue 
la Boétie, Paris 8. 

Société pes Concerts PaspeLoup, Conductor: 
Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decerf. 18 Rue de 
Berne, Paris 8. 

Managers 

*Atonso, 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8. 

*ADMINISTRATION DE Concerts. Directors: Mau- 
rice and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*BUREAU DE CONCERTS MARCEL DE VALMALETTE. 
45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

*BureEAU INTERNATIONAL DE Concerts. Director: 
Charles Kiesgen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

*DussuRGET ET LAMBERT, Bureau de Concerts de 
Paris. 139 Boulevard Magenta, Paris 9. 

*LEON AND GerorGE Detort. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*CLAUDE GrRAuD. Office International de Con- 
certs et de Spectacles. 252 Faubourg St.- 
Honoré, Paris 8. 

*EucENE GrUNBERG. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8 

ANATOLE HeEtter. 41 Avénue de Wagram, Paris 7. 

Ltontp Léonmorr. 45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

— Lomproso. 48 Boulevard des Batignolles, 

aris 17. 

*OrricE ARTISTIQUE CONTINENTAL. Director: 
Mme. Nadine Bouchonnet, 45 Due la Boétie, 
Paris 8. 

*ORGANISATION ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONAL. 
(Horwitz et Cie.) Director: Michael Rainer. 
45 Rue la Boétie, Paris 8. 

*RAYMOND DE Sarnt-Ours. Bureau des Grands 
Concerts. 11 Rue St.-Lazare, Paris 8. 

*Maurice WERNER. Bureau de Concerts. 15 Ave. 
Montaigne, Paris 8. 


FRANCE (PROVINCES) 
Orchestras 


ASSOCIATION PHILHARMONIQUE. Manager: R. 
Proton de la Chapelle. 40 Quai Gailleton, Lyon. 

AssociaTION SYMPHONIQUE. Manager: M. Benta- 
berri. Théatre du Capitole, Toulouse. 

ORCHESTRE, pU CONSERVATOIRE DE BorpeEaux. Di- 
rector: George Carrére. 124 Rue du Docteur A. 
Barraud, Bordeaux. 

ORCHESTRE pu CONSERVATOIRE DE LILLE. Place du 
Concert, Lille. : 

ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE STRASBOURG. 
Conductor: Ernest Bour. 9 Rue Brilée, Stras- 
bourg. 

Sociéte pEs Concerts pu CoNSERVATOIRE. Direc- 
tor: André Audoli. 1 Rue de la Bibliothéque, 
Marseil!e. 

Managers 

a GRIGNON-FAINTRENIE. 24 Rue Confort, 
yon, 

MicheL Guyer Beat. 13 Rue de la République, 
Lyon. 

M. LecACHEUR. 23 Rue de la Bourse, Saint- 
Etienne. 

Max D’Oretit. 2 Place de la Republique, Mul- 
house. 

E. Ropert Tresor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille. 


— Wotrr. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Stras- 
ourg. 


GERMANY 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 


BAMBERG SyMPHONY. Conductors: Joseph Keil- 
berth, Fritz Rieger, Lobro von Matacic, Heinrich 
Hollreiser. Bamberg 

BAVARIAN STATE OrcHESTRA, Conductor: Ferenc 
Fricsay. Munich. 

BERLIN KomIscHE Oper. Director: Walter Fel- 
senstein. Soviet sector, Berlin, W. 8, Behren- 
strasse. 

3ERLIN- PHILHARMONIC. Director: Gerhart von 
Westerman. Chief Conductor: Herbert von 
Karajan. Western sector, Berlin. 

Bertin STAATSOPER. Director: Max Burghardt. 
Unter den Linden. Soviet sector, Berlin. 

Bertin STAATsopeR. Director: Ernst Legal. Soviet 
sector, Berlin. 

3ERLIN STADTISCHE Oper. Director: Carl Ebert 
Western sector, Berlin. 
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BerLIn SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA. Conductor: Carl 
A. Bunte. West Berlin. 

CoLocGNeE Opera. Director: Herbert Maisch. Con- 
ductor: Otto Ackermann. 

CoLoGNE Raprio OrcHEstraA. Guest conductors. 

DeuTscHE Oper AM RHEIN. Combined opera of 
Diisseldorf and Duisberg. Director: Herman 
Juch. Conductor: Giinther Roth. 

DUSSELDORF OPERHAUS. Director : Gustaf 
Griindgens, Diisseldorf. 

Essen Opera. Director: Karl Bauer. Conductor: 
Gustav KO6nig. 

FRANKFuRT Opera. Director: Harry Buckwitz. 
Conductor: Georg Solti. 

Grosses BERLINER RUNDFUNK ORCHESTER. Chief 
conductor: Rolf Kleinert. 

HamMBurRG PHILHARMONIC. Conductor: Joseph 
Keilberth. Hamburg. 

HampBurGc STAATSOPER. Director: Heinz Tietjen. 
Hamburse. 

HeEsstan Rapio ORCHESTRA. Conductor : Otto Mat- 
zerath. Frankfurt am Main. 

KO6tN GURZENICH OrCHESTER. Conductor: Giinter 
Wand. Cologne. 

Lerpzig GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Franz Konwitschny. Leipzig. 

MUNCHENER PHILHARMONIE. Conductor: Fritz 
Rieger. Munich. 

MUNCHEN STAATSOPER. Director: Rudolf Hart- 
mann. Munich 

NoRDWESTDEUTSCHE RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE Or- 
CHESTER. Conductor: Hans Schmidt - Isserstedt. 
Hamburg. 

RIAS SymMpuony. Conductor: Wolfgang Strese- 
mann. West Berlin. 

RUNDFUNK SYMPHONIE ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Eugen Jochum. Munich. 

SUDWESTFUNK ORCHESTER. Conductor: Hans Ros- 
baud. Baden-Baden. 

W6£&rRTTEMBURG STATE THEATRE. Directors: Giin- 
ther Rennert and Wieland Wagner. Conductor: 
Ferdinand Leitner. Stuttgart. 


Managers 


*Hans Apter. Berlin- Schmargendorf, August 
Viktoriastr. 64. 

Fet1x BALLHAUSEN. Martiusstrasse 3, Munich. 

*GUSTAVE FINEMAN. Westdeutsche Konzertdirek- 
tion. Appelhofplatz 20, Koln. 

WALTER FunxK. Laubenheimer Platz 5, Berlin 
Wilmersdorf. 

HERMANN Gait, Spanische Allee 158, Berlin- 
Nikolassee. 

Stscrriep GetssLer. Hofbrunnstrasse 31, Munich- 
Solln. 

*MariA GoettE-PAut Kioss. Warburgstrasse 42, 
Hamburg. 

*GERTRUDE HerNiIcKE. Herbartstrasse 28, Berlin- 
Charlottenbur¢. 

*Ropert Kotiitscu. Geisbergstrasse 40, Berlin, 
W. 30. 
*KONZERTDIREKTION C. Epner. Manager: Clara A. 
Gunderloch. Feuerbachstrasse 30, Frankfurt. 
KoONZERTDIREKTION M. ScHLorte. Stattenstrasse 31, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

ELIsABETH Roeser. Mommsenstr. 9, Berlin — 
Charlottenburg 5. 

*Erwin Russ. Sudwestdeutsche Konzertdirektion. 
Charlottenplatz 17, Stuttgart. 

Wa ter Scurpitte. Anzengruberstr. 5, Berlin- 
Neukdln. 

*RupoL_F Vepper. Mauerkircherstrasse 8, Munich 
oy 

*C. W. WInoperstern. “Concerto” Sendlinger- 
strasse 55, Munich. 

*G. Wytacn. Germanenstrasse 45, Wuppertal- 
3armen, 


GREECE 


Managers 


*BurEAU ARTISTIQUE D’ATHENES. Director M. 
Kourakos. 33-35 Passage Pesmazoglou, Athens. 

Soctété ARTISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Manager: 
J. Kyparissis. Georgiou Karitsi 5, Athens. 


ISRAEL 


Orchestras 


IsRAEL PHILHARMONIC. No regular conductor. 56 
Allenby Rd., Tel Aviv. 





Managers 


B. Grtton, Hess St. 4, Tel Aviv. 

Music UNIVERSUM ABILEAH, Ltp. Representa- 
tive: A. R. Abileah. 6, Prophets Street, Haifa. 

H. W. Roberts. Glickson Street, 6, Tel Aviv. 


ITALY 


Orchestras 


OrcHestrA Lirica pi Mitano della RAI. Con- 
ductor: Nino Sanzogno. Corso Sempione 27, 
Milano. 

ORCHESTRA SINFONICA DeL_LA RAT pr Tortno. 
Conductor: Mario Rossi. Via Montebello 12, 
Torino. 

ORCHESTRA SINFONICA DI ROMA DELLA RAT. Con- 
ductor: Ferruccio Scaglia. Via del Babuino 9, 
Roma. 

ORCHESTRA ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI DI NAPOLI 
DELLA RAI. Conductor: Franco Caracciolo. Ar- 
tistic director: Franco Michele Napolitano. Via 
Tarsia 23, Naples. 

TEATRO DELL’OPERA DI Roma. Artistic director: 
Guido Sampaoli. 

Teatro SAN Carto pit Naport. Superintendent: 
Pasquale Di Coztanzo. 


Managers 


ACCADEMIA NAZIONALE DE SANTA CECILIA. Art- 
istic direction: Mario Corti. Via Vittoria 6, 
Rome. 

ALLESTIMINTENTO Luirict. Concertisticr INTER- 
NAZIONALI, Director: Liduino Bonardi. 11 Via 
S. Radegonda, Milan. 

*B. Mortrasio. Grandi Maestri e Interpreti. 11 
Via S. Radegonda, Milan. 

*ORGANIZAZZIONE INTERNAZIONALE CONCERTI. Di- 
rector: A. Finzi. Via Manzoni 5, Milan. 

RAI (Rapro ITALIANO). Director: Mario Labroca, 
Radio Nazionale, Rome. 

*AGENZIA INTERNAZIONALE CONCERTI PER LA 
PROPAGANDA MusIcALE. Mrs. Camus. Via Bon- 
compagni 12, Rome. 

Urricio Lirico INTERNAZIONALE (ULI). Antonio 
Soyat. Via Sistina 91, Rome. 

ORGANIZZAZIONI PROGRAMMI ALL’EsTERO E Rap- 
PRESENTANZE ARTISTICHE (Opera). Cardenia 
Botti and Renata Gaede. Via IV November 154, 
Rome. 

Mme. Emmy Moresco. O.R.I.A. 11, Via Zenale, 
Milan. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Managers 


Amis pE LA Musique. President: M. E. Mayer. 
Casino de Luxembourg. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Orchestras 


BraBANts OrkeEst. Conductor: Hein Jordans. 
Julianaplein 13. ’s-Hertogenbosch. 

ConcERTGEBOUW OrKEST. Conductor: Eduard van 
Beinum. Van Baerlestraat 98, Amsterdam. 

GRONINGER ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: Jan 
van Epenhuysen. Urwerkersgang, Groningen. 

HAARLEMSE ORKEST VEREENIGING. Conductor: 
Toon Verhey Lan. Begijnestraat, 13 rood, 
Haarlem. 
Het Gevpers Orkest. Conductors: Jan Out and 
Leo Pappenheim. Koningstraat 15, Arnthem. 
MAASTRICHTSCH STEDELIJK OrKEST. Conductor: 
André Rieu. Lenculenstraat 31, Maastricht. 
ResIpENTIE OrkesT. Conductor: Willem van Ot- 
terloo. Muzenstraat 29, The Hague. 

RotreRDAMSCH PHILHARMONISCHE OrRKEST. Con- 
ductor: Eduard Flipse. Scheidamse Singel 89 b, 
Rotterdam. 

TWENTSCH PHILHARMONISCHE OrKEsT. Conduc- 
tor: Yvon Baarspul. Kneedweg 28, Enschedé. 
UrrecHtscH STEDELIJK OrcHEST. Conductor: 

Paul Hupperts. Parkstraat 8, Utrecht. 


Managers 


*CONCERTDIRECTIE G. DE Koos. Van Moerssedestraat 
7, The Hague. 

JoHan Kowntnc. Ruyckrocklaan 32, The Hague. 
*N. V. INTERNATIONALE CONCERTDIRECTIE ERNST 
Krauss. J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 
*NEDERLANDSCHE CONCERTDIRECTIE J. BeeK. Kon- 
inginnegracht 82, The Hague. } 
*NEDERLANDSCH IMPRESSARIAAT. Miss M. Schill. 

Jacob Obrechtstraat 51, Amsterdam Zuid. 
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Orchestras 


FILHARMONISK 
Griner-Hegge. 
bugaten 24, Oslo. 

MUSIKSELSKAPET HARMONIEN. Conductor: Carl 
Garaguly. Manager: O. Bucher Josannessen. 
Olav Kyrresgaten 11, Bergen. 

STAVANGER ByorKESTER. Conductor: Carsten An- 
dersen. Stavanger. 

TRONDHEIMS SYMFONIORKESTER. Conductor: Finn 
Audun Oftedal. Trondheim. 


Managers 

*M. F. DretrricHson. Fr. Nansens plass 6, Oslo. 

*M. P. GotrscHaLk. Tolbugata 3, Oslo. 

*MarTHA JENSEN. Konsertbyraet A.S. Fr. Nan- 
sens plass 6, Oslo. 

*Max Lerxo. Incognitogaten 16, Oslo. 

*SicNE Ovstaas-RupotF LispaEK. Torden skjolds- 
gaten 6, Oslo. 


PORTUGAL 


SELSKAP. Conductor : Odd 
Manager: Ejigil Beck. Toll- 


Orchestras 


ORQUESTRA DO CONSERVATORIO DO Porto. Con- 
ductor: Ivo Savini. 

ORQUESTRA FILARMONICA DE LisBoA. Conductor: 
Ivo Cruz. 


OrQUESTRA SINFONICA NACIONAL. Conductor: 
Pedro de Freitas Branco. 
Managers 


CrrcuLo pE CutturaA Musica. Director: Elisa de 
Sousa. 22 Borges Carneiro, Lisbon. 

EMPERZA CINEMATOGRAFICA IMPERIO. Manager: 
Fernando Seixas. Alameda de D. Alfonso Hen- 
riques, Lisbon. 

SoclEDADE DE CoNCIERTOS DE LisBoa, Rua Nova do 
Almada .95, Lisbon. 

*CONSTANTINO VARELA-Cip. P. da Alegria 22, 


Lisbon. 
SPAIN 


Orchestras 


ORQUESTA DE CAMARA DE MAprip. No regular con- 
ductor. Sponsor: Marques de Bolarque, Banco 
Urquijo, Madrid. 

OrQuUESTA FILHARMONIC DE Maprip. No regular 
conductor. Alcantra, 67, Madrid. 

Orquesta MUNICIPAL DE BARCELONA. Conductor: 
Eduardo Toldra. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Barcelona. 


Orquesta MunicipaAL pe Birsoa. Conductor: 
José Limantour. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Bilbao. 


OrguEesTA MUNICIPAL DE VALENCIA. Conductor: 
Ramon Corell. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Valencia. 

Orquesta NacionaL. Conductor: Ataulfo Argen- 
ta. Manager: Comisaria de la Musica, Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional, Madrid. 

Orquesta SINFONICA DE Maprip (Orquesta 
Arbés). No regular conductor. Los Madrazo, 
8, Madrid. 

Orguesta SINFONICA pdE Rapro Nacronat. No 
regular conductor. Auspices: Radio Nacional de 
Espafia, Madrid. 


Managers 


*Antonio G. J. CABALLERO. Calle de Martin de 
los Heros 75, Madrid. 

Concertos DANIEL (DE QuEsADA). Los Madrazo 
16, Madrid. 

Cesar Ficuertpo. 17 Miracruz, San Sebastian. 

C. Lozano. Sicilia 198, Barcelona. 

*ALFoNSO SANz. 113 Via Layetana, Barcelona. 


SWEDEN 
Orchestras 


GAviesorcs LANs ORKESTERFORENING, Conductor 
and manager: Sigfried Naumann. Gavle. 

G6TEBORGS ORKESTERFORENING. Conductors: Six- 
ten Eckerberg, and Dean Dixon. Manager: Love 
Mannheimer, Géteborg. 

HALMSTADS ORKESTERFORENING, Conductor: Tage 
Nilson. Manager: A. L. Bernston. Halmstad. 

KONSERTFORENINGEN 1 STOCKHOLM. Conductor: 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Manager: Johannes 
Norrby. Stockholr=. 

Matm6 KonsertHusstiFTeLse. Conductor: Sten- 
Ake Axelson. Manager: Emil Gagner, Malmé. 

NorrvAstra SKANES ORKESTERFORENING. Conduc- 
tor and manager: Hakon von Ejichwald. Hal- 
singborg. 


February, 1957 


NorRKOPINGS ORKESTERFORENING. Guest conduc- 


tors. Manager: Sven-Gunnar Andrén. Norr- 
__ képing. 
OREBRO ORKESTERFORENING. Conductor: Ingvar 


Lidholm. Manager: Eric Eson Ribbe. Orebro. 
Managers 


*KONSERTBOLAGET, HELMER ENWALL. Hamngatan 
22, Stockholm. 

Nits Hettstrom. Musiktidningen Estrad. Reger- 
ingsgatan 87, Stockholm. 

*Eckert-LunpIN. Konsertbyran S/F Aktiebolag. 
Berzelii Park 7, Stockholm. 

*NorDISKA MUSIKFORLAGETS KoONSERTBYRA, Man- 
—: P.-O. Lunhahl. Regeringsgatan 35, Stock- 
101m. 


SWITZERLAND 


Orchestras 


BASLER KAMMERORCHESTER. Conductor: Paul 
Sacher. St. Albanyorstadt 5, Basle. 

BASLER GESELLSCHAFTORCHESTER. Conductor : Hans 
Miinch. Miisterplatz 15, Basle. 

BERNER STADTORCHESTER, Conductor: Luc Balmer. 
Theaterplaz 6, Berne. 

ORCHESTRE DE LA SuIssE RoMANDE. Conductor: 
Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3, Geneva. 

Rapio-GENEvE (Orchestre de la Suisse Romande). 
Conductor: Edmond Appia. 

Rapio-LAusANNE (Orchestre de Chambre de Lau- 
sanne). Conductor: Victor Desarzens. 

Rapio-Lucano (Orchestre de Radio Lugano). 
Conductors: Otmar Nussio, Leopoldo Casella. 

Rapio-ZuricH (Orchestre de Bermunster). Con- 
ductors: H. Hofmann, Paul Burkhard. 

St. GALL STApTORCHESTER. Conductor: Alexander 
Kranhals. Unterer Graben 13, St. Gall. 

WINTERTHUR ORCHESTER. Conductor: 
Desarzens. Musik Kollegium, Winterthur. 

Zurich TONHALLEORCHESTER. Conductor: Erich 
Schmid. Winterthurerstrasse 119, Zurich. 


Managers 


*AGENCE DE CONCERTS FoetiscH Freres. Direc- 
tor: M. Droz. 5 rue Caroline, Lausanne. 

J. Bérancer. Théatre Municipal, Lausanne. 

BurEAu DE Concerts H. Beck. Hotellanbe 4, 
Musikhaus Zytglogge. Berne. 

*Burcer. 4 Rue la Paix, Lausanne. 

Pio CuHeEsINI. Steinnenvorstadt 7, Basle. 


Victor 


*Mme. Casetti- GIOvANNA. 3 Avénue de Fron- 
tenex, Geneva. 
*KONZERTDIREKTION 

Zurich. 
KroNnHOLZz. Spitalgasse 28, Berne. 
LrprAiRIE Payot. M. Strusin. Neuchatel 
MULLER ET SCHADE. Teaterplatz 6, Berne 
MENZEL KreuzstrasseE. Kilchberg, Zuric! 
Paret, Maison Hug, Neuchatel. 
*WAaALTER SCHULTHESS - GEORGE 

weisstrasse 2, Zurich. 
*M. VeERLEYE. 3 Rue Confédération. Geneva 
*JOACHIN Wyss, Postfach Framiunster 56, Zurich 


KANTOROWITZ. Torgasse 6 


Payor. Stein- 


TURKEY 
Manager 
*F. Franko. Kontiya, Behoglou Sakizagao 33, 
Istanbul. 
AUSTRALIA 
Orchestras 


orchestras: Australian 


G.P.O. Box 487, 


(Management ffor all 
Broadcasting Commission, 
Sydney.) 

PertH SyMpPuHONY. Conductor: John Farnsworth 
Hall. Perth. 


QUEENSLAND SyMmpuHoNy. Conductor: Rudolf 
Pekarek. Brisbane. 
SoutH AUSTRALIAN SyMpHOoNyY. Conductor: 


Henry Krips. Adelaide. 

Sypney SympHony. Conductor: Nicolai Malko 
Sydney. 

TASMANIAN SYMPHONY. 
Murison Bourn. Hobart. 

VicToRIAN SYMPHONY. Conductor: Kurt Woess. 
Melbourne. 


Conductor: Kenneth 


Managers 


Davin N. Martin AND R. J. KErrIvGE 
Theatre, 331 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 

J. C. Wrttramson Tueatres Ltp. J. and N. Tait. 
51 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 


ASIA 


Managers 


BomBAy MapricAL Sincers’ Association. Oak 
Chambers. 9, Oak Lane, Bombay 1, India. For 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 


Tivoli 


Opera Companies in the United States 


FOUR WWW OM 


(This list ts reprinted from “Opera Manual”, by 
permission of the publishers, Central Opera Serv- 
ice. The Service is sponsored by the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Omitted here from the original list are organiza- 
tions that present only one or two performances 
of a short opera. The initial (E) refers to produc- 
tions given in English. Opera titles have been short- 
ened for reasons of space.) 


Alabama 


Ausurn. Ala. Polytech. Inst.: Barber, 4; Figaro, 
; (E). BrrmincHam. Civic Opera: Carmen, 
Butterfly, 2; (E). Jean Golden Workshop: Han- 
sel, Martha, 2; (E). Moire. Opera Guild: 
Faust, 2; (E). University. Opera a la Bama: 
Bohéme, 3; (E). Ala. U. Opera Wkshop: Gianni 
Schicchi, Jumping Frog; (E). 


Arizona 


Tempe. Ariz. St. Coll.: Serva Padrona, 6; Quiet 
Game of Cribble, 4; (E). Tucson. Ariz. U.: 
Medium, Telephone, 2 ea.; (E). Civic Chorus: 
Mighty Casey, 3; Amahl, 2; (E). 


Arkansas 


Conway. Ark. St. Te. Coll.: Petruchio, Magic 
Flute, 2 ea.; Sunday Excursion; (E). Eureka 
Sprincs. S. W. Fed. Mus. Clubs, Inspiration Pt. : 
Hansel, 4; Medium, Prodigal Son, Riders to the 
Sea; Cosi; Smoky Mountain; Amahl; Bastien; 
Pickwick; Sunday Costs Five Pesos; (E). 
FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. U.: Cavalleria; Don’t We 
All, 6 ea.; Serva Padrona, 2; (E). 


California 
Arcata, Humboldt St. Coll.: Beggar’s Opera, 5; 


(E). Betmont. Coll. of Notre Dame: Fledermaus, 
3; (E). BerKeLey. Golden Hind: Cosi, 10; Fi- 
garo 8; (E). GLENDALE. Opera Wkshop.: Suor 
Angelica, 5; (E). Goreta. @ol. U. Ext.: Campa- 
nello, 3; Pauvre Matelot; Bastien, 2 ea. HoLty- 
woop. Hollywood Bowl: David; (E). Reading 
Club: Fledermaus; Hansel; Bohéme; Figaro; 
Evangelist; Elixir; Pagliacci. IpytLwitp. Arts 
Found.: Tintoretto, 2; (E). 

Los ANGELES. Adult School: Bohéme; Faust. Caba- 
aret Concerts: Trouble in Tahiti, 17; (E). City 
Coll.: Magic Flute, 2; (E). Civic Grand Op.: Bar- 
ber. Conservatory: Barber, Chenier, Traviata. 
Educational Op. Assn.: Barber; Pasquale; Ab- 
duction; Impresario; Telephone; 30 pfs. in all. 
Euterpe Reading Club: Figaro; Romeo; Fille du 
Regiment; Mignon; Herodiade; Favorita; Mac- 
beth; Pagliacci. Great Operas Series: Butterfly ; 
Tosca. Guild Opera Co.: Cinderella, 15; (E). 
Immaculate Heart Coll.: Hoffmann, 6; Bartered 
Bride, 3; (E). Occidental Coll.: Telephone; 
Cumberland Fair; 2 ea.; (E). UCLA: Song- 
stress; Comedy on the Bridge; Tony Beaver; 2 
ea.; Loafer and the Loaf; (E). Southern Cal. 
U.: Saint of Bleecker St., 3; (E). Vine St. 
Studio Wkshop.: Don Giovanni; Bohéme, 4 ea. 

Monterey. Peninsula Coll.: Figaro, 3; (E). 
PASADENA. Opera Ring: Old Maid; Telephone; 
Medium, 4 ea.; (E). Sym. Orch. & Chorus: 
Amahl, 5; (E). Reptanps. Redlands U.: Neck- 
lace, 3; Orpheus. Riversipe. Opera Assn.: Faust; 
Hansel; Pagliacci, 2 ea.; (E). SACRAMENTO. 
Western U.: Impresario; Hansel; Abduction, 3 
ea.; (E). 

San Francisco. Cosmopolitan: Bohéme, Trova- 
tore; Cavalleria; Pagliacci; Barber; Carmen; 
Butterfly; Traviata. Golden Gate Op. Wkshop.: 
Amahl; Campanello; Bastien, 4 ea.; (E). Lyric 
Theater Players: Trouble in Hahiti, 16; (E). 
Olivier & Portaro Prods.: Albert Herring, 6; 
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Opera Companies in U. S. Indiana Michigan 
HA Bioomincton. Indiana U.: Tabarro, 7; Faust, 4; Ann Arsor. Mich, U.: Magic Flute, 6; Bohéme, 
Bartered Bride; Figaro; Parsifal ; Land 'Be- 5; Lowland Sea, 3; (E). Detroit. Wayne Univ. 
(E). Opera Ring: Medium, Telephone, 8; (E). tween the Rivers; Bewitched Child, 3 ea.; (All Theater: Medium, 4; (E). Furnt. Civic Opera: 
Pacific Opera Co.: Butterfly, 2; Rigoletto; E.). Fort Wayne. Philharmonic: Schicchi ; The Carmen; (E). MuskKEcon. Civic Opera: Sunday 
Traviata; Bohéme. St. Boniface Art Center: Golden Medal; Cosi; (All E). GREENCASTLE. Excursion ; Quiet Game of Cribble, 3; (E). 
Fidelio. S. F. Children’s Opera: Cinderella; (E). DePauw U.: Trouble in Tahiti; Impresario; 3 
S. F. Little Opera: Amore Medico, 4; Bartered ea.; (E). Larayette. Opera Guild: Valley, 4; Minnesota 
Bride, 3; (E). S. F. Opera Assn.: Tosca, 5; (E). Muncie. Ball St. Tc. Coll.: Darling Corie; ‘ 
'3utterfly, 4; Coq d’Or, Pagliacci; Aida; Car- Kittiwake Islands, 2; (E). UpLanp. Taylor U.: CoLLEGEVILLE. St. John’s U.: Saint of Bleecker 
nen; Faust; Lohengrin; Manon Lese aut; Fly- Magic Flute; (E). St, 3; (E). Mryneapotis. Minn. U.: Let's 
ing Dutchman; Falstaff; Boris; Francesca da Make an Opera, 5; Opera, Opera ; Maid Mis- 
Rimini; Cosi; Walkiire; Simon Boccanegra; 2 lowa tress; There and Back, 3 ea. (E). St. Paut. 
ea.; Chenier; Louise; Rosenkavalier; Macbeth; a Civic Opera Assn.: Butterfly, 3 (E). St. Perer. 
Troilus; Don Giovanni; Trovatore; Elixir. Cepar Fatts. Iowa St. Te. Coll.: Amahl, 3; (E). Gustavus Adolphus Coll.: Impressario; Bastien; 
(Figures include performances in Los Angeles, Dusugue. Loras Coll.: Amahl, 3; (E). Fair- (E). 
Sacramento, San Diego, Pasadena.) St. Coll.: FIELD. Parsons Coll.: Amahl, 5; (E). GRINNELL. 
Saint of Bleecker St., 4; (E). Grinnell Coll.: Secret of Suzanne, 2; Jumping Mississippi 
SAN Jose. St. Coll.: Medium, Telephone, 6. SANTA Frog; (E). Iowa City. St. Univ, of Iowa: If ; : , 
BARBARA. Civic Opera: Rigoletto; Boheme, 2; Men Played Cards, R.S.V.P.; (E). Lemars. Jackson. Op. Guild: Cosi, 2; (E). University. 
(E). Santa Monica. Civic Opera: Trovatore, Westmar Coll.: Telephone; Valley; (E). Miss U.: Amahl, 3; (E). 
3; Bohéme; Traviata; ‘Cavallerio, 2 ea. Srock- 
Ton. Coll. of Pacific: Don Giovanni, 4; Abduc- Kansas Missouri 
tion; Orpheus; Holy Night, 2 ea.; Serva Pa- . 
drona, Lantern Marriage; (E). Emporia. Coll. of Emporia: ee; Telephone ; Canton. Culver -Stockton Coll.: Impresario; 
Secret of Suzanne; Happy Prince, 2 ea.; (E). Trouble in Tahita; 2 ea.; (E). CoLuMBIA. 
Colorado Fr. Hays. Kansas ‘St. Coil.: The Prankster, 7; Stephens Coll.: The Secret; Orpheus, 2 ea. 
st Magic Flute, 2; (E). LAwrence. Univ. of Kan- Faust; (E). Kansas City. Philharmonic Gr 
ASPEN. Mus. Assn.: Chanticleer; Marriage Mer- sas: Cosi, 3; (E). LinpsBorc. Bethany Coll.: Op. Fest.: a; Rigoletto, 2 ea. K. C. U.: 
chant, 2: (E). Boutper. Colo, U.: RS.VP.; Hansel, 3: (E). MANHATTAN, Kansas St. Coll.: Don Giovanni, 7; (E). Maryvitte. N. W. Mo. 
Sunday Excursion, 2 ea.; (E). Centrat Cry. Amahi 2: It Men Played Cards: Quiet Game of St. Coll.: Lowland Sea, Schicchi; 2 ea.; (E). 
Festival: Ballad of Baby Doe, 18; Tosca, 18. Cribble: (E)_ “me < : af St. Louts. Inst. Music: Don Giovanni, Butterfly. 
é x by c Cribble; (E). Pittspurc. St. Tc. Coll.: Lowland : : . 
| penn reer iene nn, Valley ; Sea, 4; (E). Wicurra. Univ. of Wichita: Hoft- Midwest Cons ranges og pchags-2004 
ongstress, 3 ea.; Amahl, 2; (E). Denver. Gr. sa : ; ; , U.: Saint of Bleecker St., Tosca, 3 ea.; Impre- 
— Op. oo me: Salome; mann, “4. sario, “a hw There, Abduction, Combatti- 
raviata, 2 ea.; Salom ) ? ; - . . 
Coll: Baby Dee Ce). e (E). Loretto Hgts Kentucky mento. (All E) 
’ GEORGETOWN. Georgetown Coll.: Figaro; (E). Montana 
Connecticut Lexrincton. Univ. of Ky.: Medium; Telephone, Missiuta. Ge. O.: Amat: Coneund: (0) 
Hartrorp. Conn. Op. Assn.: Rigoletto; Figaro; 4; Valley, 2; (E). Loutsvitte. Ky. Op. Assn: ee ee ee 
Lucia; Forza; Tosca. Hartford Schl of Music: Butterfly ; Merry Wives of Windsor, 2 ea.; (E). 
Tabarro; Sunday Excursion, 2 ea. Julius Hartt Philharmonic Soc.: School for Wives, 4; (E). Nebraska 
Coll.: Love for Three Oranges, 18 pfs. in 9 Hastincs. Coll. Cons.: Amahl; Lowland Sea; 3; 
ryt Game of Cards; Don Giovanni; Miranda Louisiana (E). Lincotn, Nebraska U.: Bohéme, 6; Let’s 
oot se ae. Ss (E). ye sa eng fo Baton Rouce. La. St. Univ.: Cosi, 4; Little Harle. —_ gn Ones (E). Omana. Opera Theater: 
tinal: Aisdetion a (E) — : quinade; There and Back; Comedy on Bridge, 2 ca (E). 
=m : ea. (All E). LAKE Cuares. MacNees St. Coll.: . 
District of Columbia Telephone; Medium; (E). enahaniised 
Wiaamenesest, Moceteiinn Disi: Wintated Bits New Orteans. Experimental Op. Theater: Tosca; Encitewoop. N. Y. Youth a ey “, Empire 
a Te ee Af AE eo oe Cavalleria; Pagliacci, 2 ea. Loyola Univ.: Op. of N. Y. C.): Hansel, 2; (E). Trenton. 
2; (E). Theater Lobby: Valley, 6; (E). RS.V.P., 3; (E). Op. Guild and Tulane Univ.: St. Tc. Coll.: Consul, 2; (E 
Flori Impresario, 2; Medium; Telephone; (E). Opera 
orida House Assn.: Manon; Lucia; Turandot ; Love New Mexico 
Daytona Beacnu. Little Theater: Impresario, 4; of Three Kings; Elektra ; Traviata ; Figaro; 
(E). Garnesvitte. Fla, U.: Cinderella, 3; (E). Falstaff, 2 ea. Recreation Dept.: Amahl,2; Tele- | ALBuQuERQUE, N.M.U.: Music Master, 7; Amahl, 
Miami. Dimitri Chutro: Boris. Junior Opera phone; (E). .Tulane-Newcomb:. Impresario ; 5; (E). Portares, E.N.M.U.: Introduction; 
Guild: Cosi, Bohéme. Opera Guild of Greater Poor Sailor; Maid-Mistress; Nitecap, 2 ea.; Impresario, Cavalleria, 4 ea.; (E). 
Miami: Bohéme, 4; Cosi, 3; (E). TALLAHASSEE. (All E). Xavier U.: Aida, 2; Impresario; (All 
St. U.: Carmen, 4; (E). Tampa. Sun State FE). New York 
Opera: Traviata. Ruston. La. Tech.: Sunday Excursion ; Valley, 2 3ALDWIN. M. Della Rocca: Hansel; (E). Boheme, 
; : a.; Lowland Sea; (E). SHRevePort. Civic Op. Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Tosca. BINGHAMTON. Tri- 
Georgia Assn.: Figaro, 2; (E) ; Bohéme. Cities Opera: Barber, 13; Bohéme, 7; Trova- 
ATHENS. Ga. U.: Impresario, 2; Amahl; In a tore, 5. BROOKLYN. Brooklyn Coll.: Lowland Sea, 
Garden Valley; (E). AtTLanta. Opera-Arts Maine 3; Amahl 2; (E). Burrato. Philharmonic 
Assn.: Hoffman; Faust; Martha; Tosca; Caval- Orch.: Don Giovanni, 3. Buffalo U.: Cosi, 4; 
leria; Pagliacci, 2 ea. LAGRANGE. LaGrange Brunswick. Bowdoin Coll.: There and Back; (E). CHAuTAUQUA. Op. Assn.: Fledermaus, Bar- 
Coll.: Amahl, 4; (E). Cupid and Death; (E). KENNeBUNKPorT. Arun- ber, Cosi, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, 2 ea. 
del Op. Theater: Cavalleria; Rigoletto, 4 ea.; (All E). "ELLENVILLE. Empire St. Fest.: Carmen, 
[linois Tosca; Carmen, 3 ea.; (All E). z —. St. Tc. Coll.: Trouble i > Tahiti, > 
; : : Bastien, (E). Garpen City. Adelphi Col 
— ae So. Ill. U.: Maid Mistress; Valley; Maryland Old Maid "3; Prodigal b Soni (E). Ee 
ay aca. Corne 
Cuicaco. All Children’s Grand Op.: Sunday Ex- Battimore. Civic Op. Co.: Aida; Thais, 2 ea.; emery (ED. Chis Oieret Fiedermans, 
cursion; Coffee Cantata ; (E). American Opera Figaro 2; (E). Peabody Conservatory: There 3; (E). Lake Georce. Adirondack Studio: Cap- 
= a otis (E) ; TNE oo and Back; Hello Out There; Trouble in Tahiti, tain Lovelock; (E). 
(E). Hull Hon 20 Ftc ‘ Tr m2 3 ~~ ; 2 ea.; (E). Symphony Orch.: Tosca. Frostaure. New York City. Actors’ Opera: Traviata, 3 
terfly, 2 ea. (E). ‘ee las Theater: Butter- oe eS Sat ns SOS Os TO. (ih) afte be re aah hatte ood ee 
fly, 3: Puritani; Bohéme; Aida; Faust; Elisir; 13; Pot ¢ F: ii: Ob: r ; OF vig * Telephone, 
Amore dei Tre Re; Trovatore; Tabarro; Rigo- Massachusetts 2; (E). ep toed 7 Theater:” 178 pfs. Of 17 
letto; Cavalleria; Lord Byron’s Love Letter; AMHERST. Community Op.: Bohéme, 3. Boston. Ba from standard repertory. American Op. 
Ballo: Ballo delle Ingrate, 2 ea. Musicians’ Cl. Boston U.: Mathis der Maler; The Tide; Romeo Soc.: Medea, 7; Dido, Perichole, Puritani, Giulio 
of Wom.: Coronation of Poppea; (E). Opera and Juliet; Abstract Opera No. 1; (E), 3 ea. Cesare, 2 ea.; Cavalleria, Pagliacci. Ansonia 
Theater: Faust, Martha. Pavanne Op. Theater: Harcourt St. Wkshop.: Portrait of Manon; Opera ‘Circle: Don Giovanni, 5; Figaro, Fleder- 
Butterfly, Rigoletto; Pagliacci; Bohéme. Roose- Impresario; (E). Lyric Theatre: Amahl, 5; maus, Bohéme, 4 ea.; Cosi, 3; (E). Barnard 
_velt Coll.: Medium, 2; Schicchi; (E). (E). New England Op. Theater: Pasquale, 41 Coll.: Bastien, Enfihrung ; (E). Broadway 
Decatur. James Milliken U.: Traviata; 4; (E). pfs. in 36 cities; Cosi; Don Giovanni, 4 €4.; Grand Opera Assn.: Cavalleria, Pagliacci. Carl 
Evanston. Northwestern U.: Bohéme, 2; Secret Marriage; (All E). CAamsripce. Drama Yost Mastersingers: Traviata, 3; Bohéme, Cav- 
Tahiti; Impressario; (All E.). GaALespure. Festival: Beggar’s Opera, 18; (E). Harvard U.: alleria, Pagliacci, 2 ea. Children’s Holiday Thea- 
Knox Coll.: Fledermaus, 3; (E). Motine. Mother of Us All, 3; (E). Lenox. Berkshire ter: Little Rooster, Turkish Sultan, 6; Magic 
Quad-City Music Guild: Amahl, 3; (E). Rock Music Ctr.: Griffelkin, 2; (E). Stocxsrince. Fish, 5; (E). Columbia U.: Pantaloon, 3; Cle- 
IsLanD. Augustana Coll.: Sunday Excursion; Indian Hill Op. Music Wkshop.: Masque in menza di Tito; Great Wall; (E). Community 
Quiet Game of Cribble; Telephone; Amelia; Dioclesian; Boy Who Said Yes; Bastien; Acis Opera: Sunday Excursion; Beauty and the 
Lowland Sea, 2 ea.; (E). Urpana. Ill. U.: and Galatea, 3 ea. WiILLIAMsTowNn. Williams Beast, 4; Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, 3 ea.; Tele- 
Tabarro, 2; Morte dell’Aria; (E). Coll.: Telephone, 3; (E). phone, 2; Hansel, Amahl: (E). Empire Opera: 
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Marriage by Lantern, Door, Telephone; (E). 
Godino Op. Studio: Tosca, Traviata, 2; Barber, 
Bohéme; (E). Greenwich House Sch.: Figaro, 
2; (E). Hunter Coll.: Fra Diavolo, 3; Amahl; 
(E). Inst. Vocal Arts: Bohéme. Juilliard Op. 
Th.: \Wife of Martin Guerre, Princess and the 
Pea; (E). Lansing Wkshop.: Tales of Hoff- 
mann. La Puma Wkshop.: 73 pfs. of 25 ops. incl. 
Chenier, Romeo, Otello, Don Carlo, Manon Les- 
caut. Little Op. Co.: Amahl, 5; Telephone, Med- 
ium, 4 ea.; (E). Little Orch. Soc.: L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, 2. Lioyd Harris Pro.: Werther. 
Lois Albright Presents: Hopitu, 32; (E). Long 
Island Op. Co.: Bohéme, 2; Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Butterfly. Mannes Coll.: There and Back, Sun- 
day Costs Five Pesos, Schicchi, 2; (E) ; Medium 
and Telephone presented by professional com- 
pany, 52 pfs. in 45 cities. (All E). Metropolitan 
Opera: Rigoletto, 15; Tosca, 10; Carmen, Hoff- 
man, 8 ea.; Aida, Ballo in Maschera, Forza del 
Destino, 7 ea.; Chenier, Figaro, Bohéme, Cosi 
(E), Flute (E), Boris (E), Faust, Lohengrin, 
Rosenkavalier, 6 ea.; Don Pasquale, Lucia, Tro- 
vatore, 5 ea.; Samson, Manon Lescaut, Meister- 
singer, 4 ea.; Fledermaus (E), Parsifal, 3 ea.; 
63 pis. of 16 operas out of New York. Mozart 
Conc. Op. Grp.: Cosi, 22 pfs. in 14 cities; Don 
Giovanni in Washington; (E). Nat’l Negro 
Opera: Ouanga; (E). Nat’l Op. Club: Tosca. 
NBC Op. Th.: Griffelkin, Butterfly, Amahl, 
Magic Flute, Trial at Rouen; (E). N. Y. City 
Op. Co.: Fledermaus; Carmen, Bohéme, 9 ea.; 
Traviata, 8; Butterfly, 7; Cinderella. Troilus, 5 
ea.; Merry Wives, Orpheus, 4 ea.; Figaro, Love 
for Three Oranges, Trovatore, Mignon, 3 ea.; 
Rigoletto, Tosca, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Golden 
Slippers, Bartered Bride, School for Wives, Im- 
presario, Susannah, 2 ea.; Tempest. Thirteen 
operas in E. N. C. Coll. of Music: Tom Sawyer, 
Captain Lovelock, 2 ea.; (E). Opera ’56: Travi- 
ata, Barber, Rigoletto, Tosca, Cosi (E), 2 ea. 
Op. Th. of Westchester: Chelm, Isaac Levi, 2; 
(E). Patricia Neway Op. Wkshop.: Telephone, 
Tabarro, In a Garden, 3 ea.; (E). L. Petri 
Opera Group: Aida. Phoenix Th.: Mother of 
Us All, 2; (E). Rossini Op. Sch.: Bohéme, 2; 
Faust, Butterfly. Second Equinox Co.: Saint of 
Bleecker St., 4; (E). Stott Students: L’Oca del 
Cairo. Th. de Lys: Threepenny Opera; (E) 8 
pfs. wkly. during past year. Third St. Music 
Sch.: Devil Take Her, Catherine Parr, Ordeal 
of Osbert, 2; (E). Tolibia Op. Showcase: 
Arlesiana, Bastien, Traviata. Tripoli Players: 
Tripoli, 2; (E). Twilight Concerts: Saul and 
the Witch, Lima Beans; (E). Wagner Touring 
Co.: Bohéme, 44 pfs. in 38 cities. Walton Youth 
Center: Trovatore; (E). 

Nyack. Rockland Foundation: Fairy Queen; (E). 
Rocuester. Catholic Th.: Saint of Bleecker St., 
2; (E). Eastman Scu.: Cosi, 4; Birthday of 
the Infanta, Rope, Beyond Belief, 2 ea.; (E). 
Or. under the Stars: Rigoletto, Faust, 2 ea.; 
(E). Saranac Inn. Deerwood Music Camp: 
Fledermaus, 2; (E). ScHroon LAKE. Svagle 
Colony: Figaro; (E). Warrenspurc. Green 
Mansions Th.: Turk in Italy, Figaro, 5 ea.; 
(E). Waite Pains. County Civic Op.: Carmen, 
4; Impresario, Magic Flute, 2 ea.; (E). Metro- 
Lyric Op. Co.: Boheme. Woonstock. Turnau Op. 
Players: Cupid and Psyche, Telephone, Cosi, 
Bohéme, 5; In a Garden, Pagliacci, Impresario, 
Zanetto, Grand Slam, Apothecary, 4 ea.; (E). 


North Carolina 


Cuaret Huw. U. of N. C.: Impresario, 3; Amahl, 
Idomeneo; (E). CHARtotte. Opera Assn.: But- 
terfly, Figaro, Aida; (E). Ratetcu. Nat’! Grass 
Roots Opera: Secret Marriage, Cosi, 30 ea.; 
Barber, 25; Sunday Excursion, Quiet Game of 
Cribble; (E). Winston-Satem. Piedmont Op. 
Co.: Cosi; (E). 


Ohio 


ATHENS. Ohio U.: The Candle, The Bargain; 
(E). Berea. Baldwin-Wallace Coll.: Exneriment, 
Valley; (E). Canton. Civic Opera: Butterfly, 
2; (E). Cincinnati. Coll.-Cons.: Bohéme, 2; 
Bastien, Vida Breve; (E). Music Drama Guild: 
What Men Live By, Boar’s Head; (E). Summer 
Opera Assn.: Butterfly, Bohéme, Turandot, 
Traviata, 3 ea.; Martha (E), Rigoletto, Carmen, 
Figaro, Aida, Pasquale, Faust, 2 ea. CLEVELAND. 
Caffarelli Op. Co.: Boy Mozart, 3; (E). Karamu 
Th.: Prescription for Love, 25; (E). Musicar- 
mival: Carmen, 14; (E). Youth Group, Gates of 
Hope: Midnight Duel, 7; Pumpkin, 4; (E). 


February, 1957 


Co_umBus. All Boys Music Club: Hansel; (E). 
Capitol U.: Telephone, Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster; (E). Lyric Th.: Martha, Amahl, Tabarro, 
Maid Mistress, Sunday Excursion, 3 pfs. ea.; 
(E). Ohio State U.: Daughter of Regiment, 8; 
Telephone, Sunday Excursion, Letter to Emily, 
2 pfs. ea.; (E). Granvitte. Denison U.: Quiet 
Game of Cribble; (E). Hiram. Hiram College: 
Martha, 3; (E). Ospertin. Cons.: Pauvre Mate- 


Texas St. Coll.: In a Garden, The Mighty 
Casey, 2 ea.; (E). Corpus Curistr. Delmar 
Coll.: Figaro, 2; Solomon & Balkis; (E). 
Datias. Lyric Th.: Amahl, 4; Riders to the 
Sea, Schicchi, Matrimonio Segreto, Cosi, 2 ea.; 
(E). Southern Methodist U.: Saint of Bleecker 
St.: Bartered Bride; (E). Denton. N. Tex. St. 
Coll.: Princess and Pea, Maid Mistress, 4 ea.; 
Pagliacci, 2; (E). Texas St. Coll. for Women: 


lot, Secret of Suzanne, 2 ea.; (E). WILMINGTON 
Wilmington Coll.: Telephone, 3; (E). 


Oklahoma 


Medium, 2; (E). Et Paso. Texas Western Coll.: 
Mefistofele, 4. Fort WortH. Opera Assoc.: 
Fledermaus, 4; Bohéme, Figaro, Faust, 2 ea. 
Texas Christian U.: Idomeneo, Bad Boys in 


~ “ere School, 2 ea.; (E). Houston. Grand Opera: 
CuHIcKAsHA, Oklahoma St. Coll.: Amelia, Schic- Salome, Butterfly, 2 ea.; Old Maid, Impresario, 


chi, Saint of Bleecker St. (E). Tutsa. Tulsa 2: (E). San Antonio. Grand Op. Fest.: Tosca, 
Opera: Faust, Rigoletto, 2 ea. Philharmonic: 2: Turandot, Barber, Faust. Tver. Jr. Coll.: 
Secret of Suzanne, Telephone; (E). WiLBurTon. Amahl, 2; Telephone; (E). Waco. Baylor U.: 


E. Okla. A & M: Zanetto, 9; (FE). Figaro, 5; (E). 


Oregon | Utah 

Pon) Civic Opera: Snow Maiden, Hoffmann, Locan. Utah St. Agric. Coll.: Fledermaus, 3; (E). 
Feb Provo. Brigham Young U.: Rigoletto, 4; Tele- 

a phone, Sunday Excursion, Pagliacci, 2 ea.; (E). 


Satt LAKE City. Festival: Butterfly; (E). Utah 

ALToonA. Symphony: Amahl, 3; (E). BETHLe- U.: Figaro, 2; (E). 

HEM. Lehigh U.: Telephone, Jumping Frog, 2; 
(E). Lancaster. Opera Wkshop.: Old Maid, 
5; Amahl, Maid Mistress, Telephone, 2 ea.; 
Medium, Valley; (All E). 

PHILADELPHIA. Academy of Vocal Arts: Serva 
Padrona, 4; Butterfly, 2. American Opera Guild: 
Magic Flute; (E). Co-Opera: L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges, The Wish; (E). Grand Opera: Rigo- 
letto, Bohéme, Faust, Butterfly, Barber, Amore 
dei Tre Re, Aida, Cavalleria, Pagliacci. Phila. 3 ea.: Old Maid, Amahl. (All E). Norroxk. 
Mus. Acad.: Cosi, 2; (E). Settlement Mus. Sch.: Coll. ‘of Wm. & Mary: RS.V.P., 2; Medium, 
Boston Baked Beans, The Dress, Valley, Hansel Telephone, Cosi; (E). RicnMmonp. Arts Guild: 

E). . Medium, Old Maid, 2; (E). Opera Group: Im- 

PittspurcGH. Chatham Coll.: Malady of Love, presario, Valley, R.S.V.P.; (E). 

Suor Angelica, Amahl, Cavalleria; (E). Du- : 

auesne U.: R.S.V.P. 3; Telephone, Lowland 
Sea; (E). Pittsburgh Op.: Ballo, Otello, Car- 
men, Butterfly, Pasquale, 2 ea.; Figaro. SELLINS- 
GROVE. Susquehanna U.: Sunday Excursion, Im- 


Vermont 

Mar.poro. Marlboro Coll.: Cosi, 5; (FE). 
Virginia 

FARMVILLE. Longwood Coll.: Dido, 2; (E). 


Lyncueurc. Va. Grass Roots: Amelia, 5; Med- 
ium, Impresario, 4 ea.; Maid Mistress, Telephone 


Washington 


Cueney. FE. Wash. Call.: Lowland Sea, Quiet 

Game of Cribble; (E). Seatrie. Little Opera 
presario; (E). WittiAmMsport. Lycoming Coll.: House Assoc.: Lucia, Bohéme, Hansel, Caval- 
Albert & Tiberius, Valley, 2 ea.; (E). leria, Traviata. Northwest Grand Op.: Barber, 
: 5; Traviata, 4; Tosca, 3. Washington U.: 
Amahl, Riders to the Sea, Don Pasquale, 6 ea. ; 
Magic Flute, 2; (E). 


South Carolina 

GREENVILLE. Bob Jones U.: Lucia, Schicchi, 2; 
(E). Rock Hitt. Winthrop Coll.: Comedy on 
Bridge, Telephone, Suor Angelica; (E). Music 
Festival: Bohéme. (E). 


West Virginia 

Crarkssurc. Op. Guild: Amahl, Bohéme, Faust. 
(E). Morcantown. W. Va. U.: Sunday Excur- 
sion, Comedy on Bridge: (E). WHEELING. Ogle- 


bay Inst.: Impresario, Angelique, The Meeting; 
(E). Sym. Orch.: Butterfly. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA. Opera Assoc.: Pagliacci, Telephone, 
Rigoletto, 2 ea.; Mempuis. State Coll.: Impre- 
sario, 3; Lohengrin, Sunday Excursion, 2 ea.; : , 
(E). Wisconsin 


Mapison. Civic Music Assoc.: Cosi; (E). Mr- 
WAUKEE. Florentine Opera Co.: Cavalleria, Pag- 
liacci. Stevens Pornt. Wisc. St. Tc. Coll.: 
There and Back, Maid Mistress, Ugly Duckling, 
3 ea.; (E). WAUKESHA. Opera Guild: Fleder- 
maus, 2; (E). 


Texas 


ALPINE. Ross St. Coll.: Medium; (E). Austin. 
Texas U.: Jumping Frog, Riders to the Sea, 4 
ea.; Boston Baked Beans; (E). BEAUMONT. 
Opera Wkshop.: Traviata, 2. Canyon. W. 


Summer Festivals in North America 
MMT TTT TT UT UMUC UL 


AMERICAN DANCE FEstIvAL. New London, Conn. CaRAMooR Music Festivat. Katonah, N. Y. 
Dance series by faculty and guests of the Con- American Opera Society, and other groups. June. 
necticut College School of the Dance. August. Address: Westchester Friends of Music, Inc., 

AsPEN FestivaAL. Aspen, Colo. June 26 to Sept. 1. Caramoor, Katonah, N.-Y. nh eagles 
Opera, concerts, chamber concerts, and recitals. CarMEL Bacu Festiva. Carmel, Calif. Choral 
Musical director: Izler Solomon. Executive di- and instrumental music by Bach and other com- 
rector: Norman Singer. 161 W. 86th St., New posers. July. Address: Denny-Watrous Manage- 
York City, N. Y. ment, Box 282. : he 

BERKSHIRE FestivAL. Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Carter Barron AMPITHEATER Events, 1110 7th 
July 4 to Aug. 11. Week ends of concerts by the St. N.W., Washington, D. C. Ballet and opera 
Boston Symphony, and chamber orchestra. Con- Casats Festivat. San Juan, Puerto Rico. April 
ductor: Charles Munch. 22 to May 8, 1957. Leading soloists, under Pablo 

BETHLEHEM BacH Festiva. Bethlehem, Pa. Mav Casals, in concerts. ; ; 

9, 10, 11, 17, and 18. Director: Ifor Jones. 528 CENTRAL City Festivat. Central City, Colo. Op- 
N. New St. : era and drama. July and August. Manager: 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY FESTIVAL OF THE CREATIVE Donald Stophlet, 1420 Court_PI., Denver, Colo. 
Arts. Waltham, Mass. Opera and concerts. CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Tune. Opera, concerts, and recitals. July 1 to Aug. 

Brevarp Music Festivat. Director: James Chris- 26. Conductor: Walter Hendl. Opera director: 
tian Pfohl. Brevard, N. C. July and August. Alfredo Valenti. i 

Boston Arts FestivAL, Boston, Mass. Concert Crnctinnatr SUMMER Opera. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
and opera. June. Zoological Gardens Pavilion. June and July. Mu- 

Burrato Crvic Orcnestra. Buffalo, N. Y. Open- sical director: Fausto Cleva. Managing director : 
air concerts in city parks. 511 City Hall. Robert L. Sidell. Vine and Fifth Sts. 
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(Continued from page 297) 

CLEVELAND SUMMER Pops Concert. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Conductor: Louis Lane. July 7-August. 
Connecticut Pops. Music under the Stars. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Connecticut Symphony. July 
and August. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. Address: 

991 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

CoNNEcTICUT VALLEY Music FestivaLt. Deep 
River, Conn. Recitals. July and August. Musi- 
cal director: Ronald Murat. 

COONAMESSETT SEPTEMBER FEsTIVAL. Coonames- 
sett, Mass. Opera, concerts, and recitals. Sep- 
tember. Address: Coonamessett Music Society, 
Inc., Box 145, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Crescent City Concert AssociaATION. New Or- 
leans, La. Pops concerts in June and July. Man- 
ager: Walter Taney. 709 Whitney Bank Bldg. 

Empire State Music Festiva, Ellenville, N. Y. 
Opera and concerts. August and September. 
Symphony of the Air. 

EsPLANADE Concerts. Boston, Mass. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. Free 
concerts by the Boston Symphony, during July 
and August. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler, and 
guests. d 

Grant ParK SUMMER Concerts. Chicago, III. 
Grant Park Bandshell. Concerts, beginning in 
June, by the Grant Park Symphony. Conductor: 
Nicolai Malko. Managing director: Walter L. 
Larsen. Auspices: Chicago Park District. 

GreeK THEATRE. 2700 N. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 27. Operetta season, July and August. 

Hottywoop Bowt Concerts. Hollywood, Calif. 
Concerts by the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
(Los Angeles Philharmonic), with guest conduc- 
tors and soloists. Artistic director: Wynn Roca- 
mora. Musical direction: John Barnett. Man- 
ager: William Severns, 2301 N. Highland Ave. 

Jacos’s Pittow Dance Festivat. Jacob’s Pillow, 
Lee, Mass. Dance programs by visiting artists 
during July and August. 

ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE DE MONTREAL. Mon- 
treal, P. QO. Weekly concerts in July. Guest con- 
ductors. Manager: Pierre Béique. 1476 Sher- 
brooke St. W. 

Los AnceLes Civic Licht Opera ASSOCIATION. 
427 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles. Light opera, sea- 
son April to October. 

La Jorra Festivar. La Jolla, Calif. Concerts, 
June-August. 

Los ANGELES Music FeEstIvaL. University of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Concerts and re- 
citals. June. Musical Director: Franz Waxman. 
Management: Huttenback Artist Bureau. 432 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13. 

Martroro Music Festiva, Marlboro School of 
Music, Marlboro, Vt. Opera. concerts, and re- 
citals. Second and fourth week ends of July and 
August. 

MoraviAN Music FestivaAt. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Concerts and recitals. June. 

Music Mountatn Series. Falls Village, Conn. 
Concerts by the Berkshire Quartet. July and 
August. 

NAUMBURG SYMPHONY CONCERTS ON THE MALL. 
Central Park, New York City, N. Y. May to 
September. 

Music UNDER THE Stars. Milwaukee, Wis. Emil 
Blatz Temple of Music. Concerts. July and 
August. Music director: John Anello. Manager: 
William Anderson. 901 N. Ninth St. Auspices: 
County Park Commission 

New Haven Pop Concerts. New Haven, Conn. 
July and August. Address: New Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 Temple St. 

Newport Music Festivat. Concert and Opera. 
July and August. Musical director: Remus 
Tzincoca. Manager: Harriet Steel Pickernell. 
190 Bellevue Ave. 

OcLesay Institute. Wheeling, W. Va. Summer 
concerts and opera. July and August. Executive 
director: Edwin M. Steckel. 

Oyat FestivaL. Ojai, Calif. Concerts. May. Di- 
rector: Lawrence Morton. 

Pactric Coast Festivat. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Concerts. June 25 to July 1. Festival director: 
John Barnett. Address: 3 West Carrillo St. 

PENINSULA Music Festivat. Fish Creek, Wis. 
Aug. 10 to 25. Orchestral concerts. Conductor : 
Thor Johnson. President: Mrs. Kittie N. Val- 
entine, c/o Peninsula Arts Association. 

PROMENADE SYMPHONY COoNcERTsS. Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Philharmonic, with guest conductors. 
June to September. Manager: Ernest Johnson. 
279 Yonge St. 
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Puerto Rico FestivaAL or Opera. June 14-22. 

RAvINIA FeEstivAL. Ravinia Park, Ill. Seven 
weeks of concerts by the Chicago Symphony, and 
ballet. Beginning June 23. Chairman: Howell W. 
Murray. 

Rep Rocxs Music FestivaL. Denver, Colo. Red 
Rocks Amphitheater. Denver Symphony. July 
and August. Conductor: Saul Caston. Manager: 
Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 

REDLANDS FeEstivAL. Redlands, Calif. Summer sea- 
son. President: Mrs. George E. Mullen. 

Ruope IsLtanp Pops OrcHEsTRA. Starlight Pops. 
Providence, R. I. Mt. Pleasant Stadium. Con- 
certs. Rhode Island Philharmonic. July and 
August. Managers: Providence Jaycees. 

Rosin Hoop Dett Concerts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmont Park. Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, 
with guest conductors. June to August. Man- 
ager: Morton Howard. 1420 Walnut St. 

SANTA BarparA Festivat. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Concerts. June. Festival direction: J. Samuel 
Rugg. 

St. Louts Municipat Opera. St. Louis, Mo. Mu- 
nicipal Open Air Theater, Forest Park. Perform- 
ances of grand and comic opera and musical 
comedy. June to September. Musical director: 
Edwin McArthur. Manager: Paul Beisman. 1876 
Arcade Bldg. 

St. Paut Pop Concerts. St. Paul, Minn. Con- 





certs. July to August. Conductor: Clifford Rec- 
kow. Manager: E. A. Furni. 143 W. Fourth St. 

San Dieco SympuHony. San Diego, Calif. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Conductor: Robert Shaw. 

SoutHAMPTON Music FeEsTIvVAL. Southampton, 
N. Y. Opera, concerts, and recitals. August. 

South MountTAIn CHAMBER Series. Pittsfield, 
Mass. Recitals and chamber music. July and 
August. ; M. 

Sraptum Concerts. New York City, N. Y. Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. Five concerts a week. June 24 to 
Aug. 3. Stadium Concerts Symphony, with guest 
conductors. : 

STARLIGHT THEATER. Kansas City, Mo. Swope 
Park Amphitheater. Light opera. Manager : Wil- 
liam M. Symon. 1010 Grand Ave. 

Stony Brook Music Festivat. Dogwood Hollow, 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. Concerts. July. 

Srratrorp FestivaL. Stratford, Ont. Concerts. 
July and August. Conductor: Boyd Neel. 

TAMIMENT CHAMBER-Music Festival. Tamiment, 
Pa. Chamber concerts. Tamiment Institute. 7 
East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

VeNTNoR SuMMER Music FeEstTIvAL. Ventnor, 
N. J. Ventnor Pier. Recitals. August. Address: 
Mrs. Nathan Hoffman. 15 S. New Haven Ave., 
Ventnor, N. J. 

Woopstock FestivAL. Woodstock, N. Y. July and 
August. Opera performances by Turnau Opera 
Players. Concerts. 


Summer Festivals in Europe 


HE 


Austria 


BreGeNnz. Music Festival. Light-opera and ballet 
performances and concerts. July-Aug. 

Graz. Summer Festival. Opera, dance events, and 
concerts. June 28 to July 16. 

SALzBuRG. Music Festival. Opera, concerts, and 
ballet. July 27 to Aug. 30. 

ViENNA. Vienna Festival Weeks. Concerts and 
opera. June 1 to June 23. 


Denmark 

CoPENHAGEN. Music festival. May 17 to 31. 
Finland 

HEts1nk1. Sibelius Festival. June 9 to 17. 
France 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE. International Festival of Music. 
Opera performances and concerts. July 9 to 31. 

== Music and dance festival. June 28 to 
uly 3. 

BEesANCON. Music Festival. Sept. 5 to 15. 

BorpEAux. Music Festival. May 20 to June 2. 

Menton. Music Festival. Chamber-music con- 
certs. Aug. 1-15. 

Nimes. Artistic and dramatic festival. Concert 
and dance performances. July 5 to 13. 

Prapes. Chamber-music programs, directed by 
Pablo Casals. July 3 to. 18. 

StrAspourc. Music Festival. June 14 to 25. 


Germany 


ANsSBACH. Bach Week. July 25 to Aug. 1. 

AucsBurc. Opera Festival. July 28 to Aug. 12. 

BayrREUTH. Wagnerian Festival. July 23 to Aug. 
za. 

Ber.in. Berlin Festival Weeks. Sept. 22 to Oct. &. 

Bonn. Beethoven Festival. End of May. 

Darmstapt. Contemporary Music Festival. July 
12 to 15. , 

DuesseLtporF. Lower Rhenish Music Festival. 
June 2 to 5. 

KosLenz. Season of outdoor operettas. June 30 
to Sept. 16. 

Municu. Opera festival performances by the Ba- 
varian State Opera. Aug. 11 to Sept. 10. 

WIessBADEN. International Opera Festival. May 2 
to 30. 

Wourzpurc. Mozart Festival. June 9 to 23. 


Great Britain 


EprnpurcH. Edinburgh Festival. Opera, ballet, 
and concerts. Aug. 18 to Sept. 7. 

GLYNDEBOURNE. Glyndebourne Opera Festival. June 
and July. 


Greece 

Greece. Athens Festival. Opera and concerts. 
August to October. 

Italy 


FiLorence. Maggio Musicale. Opera and concerts. 
May 4 to June 30. 
Peructa. Music Festival. Sept. 20 to Oct. 2. 


Rome. Opera performances at Baths of Caracalla. 
July and August. 

Venice. International Festival of Contemporary 
Music. Sept. 11 to 25. 

VERONA. Opera performances at the Verona arena. 
July 18 to Aug. 24. 


Norway 
Bercen. Music Festival. May 24 to June 7. 


The Netherlands 


Hottanp Festivat. Opera, ballet, and concerts. 
June 15 to July 15. 


Spain 

GRANADA. Festival of Dance and Music. June 24 
to July 4. . ; 

SANTANDER. Concerts and ballet. July 27-Aug. 31. 

Sweden 


SrocKHoLM. Music and drama festival. June 3 
to 13. 


Switzerland 


ENGADINE. Musical Summer. Chamber- and 
Church-music concerts. July 15 to Aug. 15. 

LucerneE. International Festival of Music. Aug. 17 
to Sept. 7. 

Montreux. International Music Festival. Con- 
certs. Sept. 7 to 25. 
Zuricu. June Festival Week. 31st ISCM Festival. 

May 31 to June 6. 


Contests for Performers 
AMNION TT 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS COMPETITION. 
Open to all organists not over 25 years of age. 
Award: winner of the national finals will be 
presented in a solo recital at the 1958 AGO 
national convention. For details applicants must 
write their local chapter of the AGO or the 
AGO National Headquarters, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. ; 

BLANCHE THEBOM SCHOLARSHIP. Open to singers 
betwen the ages of 25 and 30 who plan a profes- 
sional career. Awards : $1,000. Deadline : Oct. 15. 
Address: Blanche Thebom Scholarship Found- 
dation, Suite 300, 711 Fifth Ave, New York 
Ze, mY. ot ee 

Busoni Prize. Auspices: Busoni Music Festival. 
August. Open to pianists of any nationality. 
Award: 500,000 lire and concert engagements m 
Italy. Address: State Conservatory C. Monte- 
verdi, Bolzano, Italy. 

CHopin ScHOLARsHIP. Auspices: Kosciuszko 
Foundation. Piano award—open to American 
pianists between the ages of 15 and 21. Compo- 
sition award—open to American composers be- 
tween 17 and 30, for works in larger forms. 
Awards in each category: $1,000. Address the 
foundation at 15 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Concert Artists GuILp AupiTions. Open to per- 
formers and singers under 30 years of age. 
Award: Carnegie Recital Hall performance and 
eligibility to compete for Town Hall recital. 
Deadline: December. Address: Concert Artists 
Guild, 119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

EXPERIMENTAL OPERA THEATRE OF AMERICA. 
Auspices: New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion. Open to singers under 28 (soprano), 30 
(mezzo-soprano), and 32 (tenor, baritone, or 
bass). Regional auditions. Award: Appearances 
in leading roles in professional performances in 
New Orleans. Deadline: Feb. 15. Address: 
Experimental Opera Theater of America, 420 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans 12, La. 

FRIDAY Morninc Music CLus ‘AWARD. Auspices : 
Friday Morning Music Club Foundation, of 
Washington, D. C. Deadline varies. Open to 
American singers under 25. Award: $1,000 
scholarship. Address: Mrs. Kathryn Hill Rawls, 
1805 37th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

FULBRIGHT AWARDS. Auspices : United States gov- 
ernment. Opportunities for young American 
musicians to study abroad. Deadline: usually in 
November. Address: Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th St., New York, N. Y 

Gian Battista Viottr CoMPETITION OF MusICc. 
Auspices: Municipality of Vercelli, Italy. Vari- 
ous awards and prizes offered in the categories 
of piano, voice, dance, two pianos, and composi- 
tion. Deadline: Usually in September. Address: 
Societa’ del Quartetto, P. O. Box 56, Vercelli, 
Italy. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR MuSICAL PER- 
FORMERS. Auspices: Conservatory of Music, 
Geneva, in collaboration with Radio Geneva and 
the Swiss Romande Orchestra. Open to singers, 
pianists, violinists, guitarists, oboe players, and 
horn players of any nationality between the ages 
of 15 and 30. Open to quartet players up to 35 
years of age. Awards: two or more prizes in 
each category, from 500 to 1,200 Swiss francs. 
Deadline: July 15. Address the Conservatory at 
Geneva. 

Juce Awarb. Auspices: Jugg, Inc. Open to singers, 
pianists, and violinists ready for public appear- 
ance. Award: debut recital at Town Hall. Dead- 
line. Dec. 31. Address: Kenneth A. Williams, 
270 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, N. Y 

Kate Neat KinLtey MemortAL FELLowsuHip. Aus- 
pices: University of Illinois. Open to university 
graduates. Award: $1,300 for one year of 
advanced study of the fine arts in this country 
or abroad. Deadline: May 15, 1956. Address: 
Dean Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, Iil. 

LescHETIZKY Desut RecitaL Contest. Auspices: 
Leschetizky Association of America. Open to 
ee pianists between the ages of 17 and 

Award: New York debut recital. Deadline: 
Marel h 15. Address: Mary Boxall Boyd, 44 
Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 

LEVENTRITT AWARD. Auspices: Edgar M. Leven- 
tritt Foundation, Open to pianists between 17 and 
28. Award: appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and other major orches- 
tras. Deadline: Jan. 31. Address the foundation 
at 30 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

MarIAN ANDERSON SCHOLARSHIP. Open to all 
singers between the ages of 16 and 32. Award: 
$1,000, and lesser prizes. Deadline: May 31. 
Address: Alyse Anderson, 762 S. Martin St. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

MarcueriteE Lone - Jacques THIBAUD COoMPETI- 
TION. Open to pianists and violinists of all coun- 
tries between the ages of 15 and 32. Awards: 
first prizes of $1,000 each, concert and recording 
engagements; other prizes. Deadline: May 1. 
Address the secretary of the competition at 46 
rue Molitor, Paris 16e. 

MERRIWEATHER Post AWARD. Auspices: The Na- 
tional Symphony. Open to all pianists, violinists, 
and cellists attending a public, private, or paro- 
chial high school in the United States. Award: 
guest appearance with the National Symphony 
and $2,000. Finalists’ awards: guest appearance 
with the orchestra and $100. Deadline: March 1, 
1957. Address: Ralph Black, manager, National 
Symphony; 1779 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washigton a, 2s. 

METROPOLITAN Opera AUDITIONS OF THE AIR. 
Open to young singers with ‘promising vocal 
equipment for an operatic career. Awards are in 
the form of scholarships for further study. For 
applications for preliminary: auditions write Wil- 
liam Marshall, American 7. ae Co., 7 
W. 6th St., New York 23, N. 

MICHAELS MEMORIAL Fat goat Auspices : 


February, 1957 


Ravinia Festival Association. Open to singers, 
pianists, and string players between 18 and 
years of age. Auditions in Chicago in April, 
with preliminary hearing for Eastern candidates 
in New York City. Award: $1,000, and a solo 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony at 
Ravinia during the summer. Deadline: usually in 
February. Address: Michaels Memorial Music 
Award, 108 N. State St., Chicago 2, III. 

Musicians Cus or New York Aw ARD. Open to 
violinists, violinists, and cellists between the ages 
of 18 and 30. For musicians sufficiently talented 
to embark on a professional career. Two cash 
awards: $600 and $400. Deadline: March 20. 
Auditions in New York City only. For applica- 
tion blanks write Mrs. —o Eakin, 350 W. 
57th St., New York City, N. Y 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
SINGER OF THE YEAR. Singing auditions. Awards: 
$500, $100, and $50; the winners will receive 
auditions by various professional musical organi- 
zations. For further information write NATS 
Singer of the Year Contest, Charles Pearson, 
Waban 68, Mass. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLuss YouNG 
Artists Aupitions. Classifications: voice, piano, 
violin, chamber music. Piano or violin entrants 
must be between 20 and 30 years of age; voice, 
between 23 and 35; members of chamber-music 
groups, between 20 and 35. Awards: $1,000 in 
each classification or New York debut or equiva- 
lent. For further information write the federa- 
tion at 45 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 

NaTIONAL FEDERATION oF Music CLuBs STRING 
ScHoLarsuips, Scholarships at Peabody Conser- 
vatory, and Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 
Auditions held simultaneously with the Biennial 
Student Auditions (see above), which are con- 
ducted in all states and District of Columbia be- 
tween March 1 and 15, 1957. For further infor- 
mation write Mrs. Charles Pa irdee, Federation’s 
National Student Adviser, 909 Lakeside Place, 
Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music CLuBs REGIONAL 
ScHoLarsHips. Marie Morrisey Keith Scholar- 
ship, which is a $250 scholarship to advanced 
students of piano, strings, and voice between the 
ages of 18 and 25. Open to students in the central 
region of the federation. For further information 
write Mrs. Clair McTurnan, 5148 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Stillman Kelley Scholar- 
ship. Total scholarship of $1,000. Open to vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists not over 17 years of 
age, to be awarded in the Northeastern region of 
the federation. For further information write 
Mrs. John Bateman, 50 Ridgeland Drive, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

NAUMBURG COMPETITION. Auspices: Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation. Open to singers, 
pianists, violinsts, violists, and cellists between 
the ages of 16 and 30. Auditions in March and 
April. Award: a Town Hall debut sponsored by 
the foundation. Deadline: Feb. 1. Address the 
oo at 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, 


New YorK MapriGcAL Society Awarp. For singers 
and instrumentalists. Award: Town Hall debut 
recital. Competitive auditions to be held in Sep- 
tember. Address: The New York Madrigal So- 
ciety, 817 Steinway Hall, New York City. 

Pasio CasAts Contest. Open to cellists between 
the ages of 25 and 32. To be held in Paris in 
June, 1957. For further information write Secre- 
tary General, 46 rue Molitor, Paris 16éme, 
France. 

REGIONAL AUDITIONS OF THE NATIONAL CouNCcIL 
OF THE METROPOLITAN Opera. Open to singers 
under the age of 32. Award: all-expense trip to 
New York to audition for Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air. Cash awards of $100-$300; 

K. Weyerhaeuser Award of $2,000 to most 
outstanding regional winner. Deadline: varies 
according to region. For further information 
write a2 council at 147 West 39th St., New York 

SAN Francisco Opera Desut AupiTIons. Open to 
United States residents between the ages of 18 
and -35. Award: appearance in San Francisco 
Opera Association productions; musical and 
dramatic coaching. Address the association at 
rae Memorial Opera House, San Francisco 2, 

ali 

Wuitney OpportuNITY FELLOWSHIPS. Auspices : 
John Hay Whitney Foundation. Open to citizens 
of the United States and territories who have 
not had full opportunity to develop their talents 
because of arbitrary barriers. Awards ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000. Deadline: Nov. 30. Ad- 


dress the foundation at 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


WIENIAWSKI INTERNATIONAL VIOLIN COMPETITION 


Auspices: Polish government. Open to violinists 
of all nations, who will not be more than 33 
by the opening date of the competition. First 
prize: 20,000 zlotys ($5,000). Deadlirie Sept. 
1, 1957. Address: Secretariat of the competition, 
15/17 Krakowskie Przedmiescie St., Warsaw, 
Poland. 

WooLLey FELLOWSHIP. Auspices: Governors, 
United States House of the Cité Universitaire, 
Paris. Open to gr aduate students in music or art 


desiring a year of study in Paris during 1956-57, 
and under the age of 35. Four scholarship aw ards 
of $1,000 each. Deadline: Feb. 1. Address: 
United States Student Department, Institute of 
International ae ation, 1 E. 67th St., New 
York 21, N. 

YM & YWHA ‘Younc Artists Conrest. Audi- 
tions held in March. Open to young pianists, vio- 
linists, cellists, and singers who have not as yet 

made a major debut in New York City. Award: 
$100, and a debut recital at the Y’s Kaufmann 
Auditorium. Address: A. W. Binder, music di- 


rector, YWHA, Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. 
New York 28, N. Y. 
e 
Group Attractions 
On Tour 
HONMTORUTAUUVU AUS LLL LLL 
AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE. Directors: Lucia 
Chase and Oliver Smith. Musical director: 
Joseph Levine. Conductor: Jaime Leon. Com- 


pany of 100 with symphony orchestra. Coast- 


to-coast tour starting September in California 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus and Schang. 


AMERICAN CONCERT CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. Musi- 
cal director and conductor: Margaret Hillis. 
Group of 51. New York series and tour in 
United States in March and April. Manage- 
ment: Herbert Barrett. 


AMERICAN MIME THEATER. Director: Paul Curtis. 


Company of 12. Tour January through March 
Management: William Morris (in association 
with Stephen Rose). 

AMERICAN OperA Society. Conductor: Arnold U. 


Gamson. Company of 28 and orchestra. New 
York series and tour of United States. Manage- 
ment: Herbert Barrett. 

ANGELAIRES Harp Quintet. Management: Colum- 
bia Artists. Personal direction: Kurt Weinhold 

Apotto Boys Cuore. Director: Coleman Cooper. 
Chorus of 25. Tour during season. Manage- 
ment: Apollo Choir School, Box 1088, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

ARTHUR FIEDLER AND THE Boston Pops Tour 
OrcHestraA. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler. Tour 
during 1958-59. Management: Columbia Artists. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 
By arrangement with the Boston Symphony. 

BacH Arta Group. Director: William H. Scheide. 
Group of nine. New York series and tour in 
January and February. Management: Herbert 
Barrett. 

Battet Pops Concert. Director: Andre Eglevsky. 
Featuring dancers of New York City Ballet in- 
cluding Maria Tallchief, Melissa Hayden and 
Mr. Eglevsky. Size of company and featured 
soloists depending on availabilities. Manage- 
ment: Musical Artists. 

BaLitet Russe DE Monte Carvo. General director: 

J. Denham. Company of 76. Coast-to-coast 
tour October through end of March. Booking 
direction: David Libidins. 

BHASKAR AND COMPANY, WITH SASHA (East In- 
dian and Hindu Dancers). Group of five. Trans- 
continental tour of United States and Canada. 
Management: Giesen and Boomer. 

CANTERINI SICILIANI (Sicilian Folklore Festival). 
Conductor: Salvatore Riela. Group of 26. Tour 
of United States as far west as Texas in January 
through March 1958. Singers, dancers, instru- 
mentalists with native instruments and costumes. 
Management: Cosmetto Artists (By arrangement 
with Stephen Rose). 

CARMEN AND Don Jose. Director: Ralph Nielsen. 
Group of five. Tour of Midwest and South. Man- 
agement: Clarence E. Cramer. 

CAVALCADE OF Sonc. Conductor: Ralph Hunter. 
Eighteen male voices, with Carol Jones, mezzo- 
soprano, soloist. Management : National Artists. 

CLARENCE CRAMER’S OpeERA FestIvAL. Director- 
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pianist: Alexander Aster. Group of ten. “Gala 
Night at the Opera” with “Aida” Nile and 
“Faust” Garden scenes. Tour of Midwest and 
South, Management: Clarence E. Cramer. 

CoLuMBus Boycuorr. Group of 24. Tour of East 
and Midwest, October through December, 1957; 
New England, February and March, 1958; 
South, April, 1958. Management Concert As- 
sociates. 

CONCERTMEN. Bass soloist: Edmond Karlsrud. 
Group of ten. Management: Columbia Artists. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

CoNcERTO FESTIVAL WITH EUGENE LIST AND THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PLAYERS (company of 13 with 
solo trumpet). Management: Columbia Artists. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

CzecH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Karl Ancerl. Orchestra of 100. Six-week tour 
in spring, 1958. Management: Columbia Artists. 
Personal direction: Andre Mertens. 

Dance DraMA Company. Directors: Emily 
Frankel and Mark Ryder. Company of eight 
in original ballets by Todd Bolender, Zachary 
Solov and Sophie Maslow. Management: Musical 
Artists. 

De Paur’s Opera GALA, Conductor: Leonard de 
Paur. Company of 55. Sixteen-week tour in 
spring of 1957. Coast-to-coast tour in 1957-58. 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus and Schang. 

Dustin PLayers. Director: Ronald Ibbs. Com- 
pany of 16. Coast-to-coast tour October through 
March. Three plays: “Juno and the Paycock”, 
“Shadow and Substance”, third to be announced. 
Management: Ronald A. Wilford Associates. 

E1icHt Soto DANCERS OF THE RoyAL DANISH 
BALLET. Artistic direction: Inge Sand and 
Robert Zeller. Appearances during summer at 
music and dance festivals and with orchestras. 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rections: Coppicus and Schang. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Jazz. Conductor: Leonard 
Feather. Group of 14. Tour October through 
December. Management: William Morris (in 
association with Stephen Rose). 

ENGELKINDER. Conductor: Father Engel. Group 
of nine—father, mother and seven children. 
Management: National Artists. 

FestIvAL Quartet. Six-week tour in winter of 
1958 to West Coast. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction : Coppicus and Schlang. 

FreD WARING AND THE PENNSYLVANIANS. Direc- 
tor: Fred Waring. Company of 50. Manage- 
ment: William Morris (in association with 
Stephen Rose). 

Houston SympHony. Tour conductor only: 

Walter Susskind. Orchestra of 90. Management: 

National Artists. 

Sottstr pt ZAGREB. Conductor and cello soloist: 

Antonio Janigro. Group of 14. Nationwide tour 

except West Coast, October through December, 

1957. Management: Concert Associates. 

INTERNATIONAL OpeRA CoMPANY. Conductor: 
Désiré Defrére. Company of 62 in “La Traviata” 
in Italian or English. Tour in October and No- 
vember. Management: David Libidins. 

JeAN Leon DesTINE AND ComMPANy, “Festival in 
Haiti”. Appearances at auditoriums, stadiums, 
festivals and concerts. European and Japanese 
tours. Management: Musical Artists. 

Jose Greco AND His SpAnisH DANceERs. Coast- 
to-coast tour. Management: William Morris (in 
association with Stephen Rose). 

Jose Limon Dance Company. Coast-to-coast tour 
appearing at festivals, in concert and with or- 
chestra. Five-month tour of Europe and Near 
East under auspices of ANTA. Management: 
Musical Artists. 

JosePH LIEBLING AND THE MASTER SINGERS. Con- 
ductor: Joseph Liebling. Chorus of 20. Tour 
October to December. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd. 

Les BaLtets JANINE CHARRAT DE FRANCE. Di- 
rector: Janine Charrat. Company of 18. Coast- 
to-coast tour in fall, 1957. Management: Albert 
Morini. Tour direction: Columbia Artists. Per- 
sonal direction: Coppicus and Schang. 

Little CHoraLe, Group of eight. Tour of South 
and Midwest, January through April, 1958. A 
Smith Bayliss production. Management: Con- 
cert Associates, Inc. 

LittLe GAELIC SINGERS OF CouNTy Derry. Con- 
ductor: James McCafferty. Group of 29. Coast- 
to-coast tour, February through April, 1958. 
Management: Albert Morini. 

LirtLe OperA CoMPANY, with soprano, tenor and 
baritone soloists and narrator, in concert version 


— 
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of “La Traviata”. Management: Columbia Art- 
ists. Personal direction: Kurt Weinhold. 

LitTtLE OrcHEsTRA Society. Conductor: Thomas 
Scherman. Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, and 
Faye Emerson, narrator. Tour Oct. 14 to Nov. 
3. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus and Schang. 

LittLE SINGERS OF Paris (Les Petits Chanteurs 
a la Croix de Bois). Director: Msgr. Fernand 
Maillet. Group of 32. Management: Cosmetto 
Artists. 

Lota Montes AND HER SPANISH DANCERS. Seven 
dancers with pianist. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Horace Parmelee. 

LONGINES SYMPHONETTE, Conductor: Mishel Pias- 
tro. Orchestra of 28. Coast-to-coast tour of 
United States and Canada. Management: 
Clarence E. Cramer. 

Lotte GosLar’s PANTOMIME Circus. Director: 
Lotte Goslar. Group of five. Coast-to-coast tour 
November and December 1957; New England, 
January; South, February. Management: Con- 
cert Associates. 

LuBosHUTz, NEMENOFF, GOLDOVSKY — THREE 
PIANOS AND ORCHESTRA. Conductors: Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, alternately. 
Management: National Artists. 

MANHATTAN CONCERT ORCHESTRA. Conductor: 
Harry John Brown. Ensemble of 22. Manage- 
ment: Columbia Artists. Personal direction: 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

MANTOVANI AND His New Music. Orchestra of 
45. Coast-to-coast tour. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Coppicus and 
Schang. 

MarceL MARCEAU AND CoMPANY. Director: Mar- 
cel Marceau. Group of 12 or in recital program 
group of three. Coast-to-coast tour September 
through March, including Mr. Marceau’s recital 
program and performances by full company. 
Management: Ronald A. Wilford Associates. 

MarINA SvETLOVA. Prima ballerina and two solo 
dancers with pianist. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Horace Parmelee. 

MARIONETTE THEATRE OF BRAUNSCHWEIG. Direc- 
tor: Harro Siegel. Tour January through March. 
Management: William Morris (in association 
with Stephen Rose). 

MaAssep Prpers, REGIMENTAL BAND AND HIGH- 
LAND DANCERS OF THE BLACK WatTcH. Com- 
pany of 100. Coast-to-coast tour Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 14. Management: S. Hurok. Booking di- 
rection: National Artists. 

Music For TonicHt. Conductor: Albert Tipton. 
Orchestra of 14 men from St. Louis and Detroit 
Symphonies. Tour of Midwest and South. Man- 
agement: Clarence E. Cramer. 

NATIONAL BALLET OF CANADA. Artistic director: 
Celia Franca. Company of 70 with full orchestra. 
Management: William Morris (in association 
with Stephen Rose). 

NBC Opera Company. Musical and artistic di- 
rector: Peter Herman Adler. Producer: Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff. “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Madam Butterfly” and “La Traviata’, in Eng- 
lish. Company of 100. Tour October through 
December. Management: Columbia Artists. Tour 
direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd. 

New Art WIND Quintet. Tour of East, through 
season; Midwest, April, 1958. Management: 
Concert Associates. 

New Faces 1n Music. Pianist, four singers, 
Spanish dancer and accompanist. Management: 
National Artists. 

New YorK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE. Honorary di- 
rector: Dimitri Mitropoulos. Group of four to 
16 depending ‘upon budget and program, fea- 
turing soloists and members of New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Tour within 300-mile radius 
of New York City. Management: Ronald A. 
Wilford Associates. 

New York Pro Musica. Director: Noah Green- 
berg. Instrumental and vocal group of 11. Tour 
in East to Mississippi. Management: Ronald A. 
Wilford Associates. 

Nora Kovacu, IstvAN RABOVSKY AND DANCE EN- 
SEMBLE. Four dancers, two pianists. Coast-to- 
coast tour Oct. 14 to Dec. 15. Management: S. 
Hurok. Booking direction: National Artists. 

OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S Cuorr. Conductor: 
Edith Moeller. 36 voices. Tour February through 
April 1958. Management: Columbia Artists. Per- 
sonal direction: Kurt Weinhold. 

OrFEON CHorrR oF PortucAL (Orfeon Coimbra). 
Director: Manuel Raposo Marques. Choir of 80 
with lute and guitar accompaniment. Tour Oc- 
tober through December. Management: William 
Morris (in association with Stephen Rose). 


OricinAL Don CossacK CHorUS AND DANCERS 
Conductor: Serge Jaroff. Company of 27. Tour 
of East and Midwest, February and March, 
1958. Management: Concert Associates. 

PAMPLONA CHOIR FROM Spain (La Agrupacion 
Coral de Camera de Pamplona). Conductor : Luis 
Morondo. Group of 16. Coast-to-coast tour, Oc- 
tober, November and December. Management: 
Concert Associates. 

PicTURES IN THE HALLway. Group of 12, original 
cast direct from Broadway. Transcontinental 
tour of United States and Canada. Manage- 
ment: Giesen and Boomer. 

Ranpy WEsToN Quartet. Directors: Randy Wes- 
ton and Marshall Stearns. Jazz quartet. Trans- 
continental tour of United States and Canada. 
Management: Giesen and Boomer. 

RoBeRT JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET. Company of 
eight dancers. Management: Columbia Artists. 
Personal direction: Judson, O’Neill and Judd 
(In co-operation with Concert Associates). 

RopertT MAXWELL AND His RHYTHM PLAYERs, 
Company of six. Tour January through March. 
Management: William Morris (in association 
with Stephen Rose). 

RoGeER WaGNER CHORALE. Conductor: Roger 
Wagner. Group of 32. Tour from Los Angeles 
to Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and return, Jan- 
uary through April, 1958. Instrumental accom- 
paniments. Management: Concert Associates. 

Rupré SyMPHONETTE. Conductor: Robert Rudié. 
Eleven instrumentalists with three soloists: 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Horace Parmelee. 

RutH Pace’s Cuicaco Opera BALLET. Company 
of 50. Tour January through March, 1958. Man- 
agement: Columbia Artists: Personal direction: 
Kurt Weinhold. 

SADLER’s WELLS BALLET. Director: Dame Ninette 
de Valois. Company of 150. Twenty-week coast- 
to-coast tour opening Sept. 8. Management: S. 
Hurok. Booking direction: National Artists. 

SERENADERS MALE Quartet. Director: Ralph 
Nielsen. Group of five. Tour of Midwest and 
South. Management: Clarence E. Cramer. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE FLORENCE FESTIVAL 
(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino). 
Conductors: Carlo Zecchi and Franco Ferrara. 
Orchestra of 100. Coast-to-coast tour in fall. 
Management: Albert Morini. Tour direction: 
Columbia Artists. Personal direction: Coppicus 
and Schang. 

Teppy WILson’s Concert JAzz. Company of eight. 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Coppicus and Schang. 

THEATER MEN. Director: Henri Noel. Group of 
ten. Tour of Midwest and South. Management: 
Clarence E. Cramer. 

To Yo ZA—THEATER OF THE Far East. Director: 
Forrest Coggan. Group of four. Transcontinental 
tour of United States and Canada. Management: 
Giesen and Boomer. 

TOTENBERG INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE. Conductor: 
Roman Totenberg. Group of nine. Management: 
Columbia Artists. Personal direction: Kurt 
Weinhold. 

Tucson Arizona Boys Cuorus. Director : Eduardo 
Caso. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal 
direction: Horace Parmelee. 

VAREL AND BALLY witH Les CHANTEURS DE 
Paris. Conductors: Andre Varel and Charly 
Bailly. Group of nine; two soloists and seven 
man choral group. Tour of United States and 
Canada January through March, 1958. Manage- 
ment: Cosmetto Artists. 

ViENNA CuHorr Boys. Conductor: Xaver Mayer. 
Group of 22. Coast-to-coast tour Dec. 15 to 
April 1. Management: S. Hurok. Booking di- 
rection: National Artists. 

VIENNA ON Parabe, featuring Deutschmeister 
Band. Conductor: Capt. Julius Herrmann. Com- 
pany of 65. Tour January through April, 1958. 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal di- 
rection: Andre Mertens. 

Virtuost pt Roma, Conductor: Renato Fasano. 
Ensemble of 14. Tour January through March, 
1958. Management: Albert Morini. Tour direc- 
tion: Columbia Artists. Personal direction: Cop- 
picus and Schang. 

Wetcu Cuorae. Conductor: James B. Welch. 
Group of nine to 35, depending on program. 
Tour in eastern United States throughout season. 
Management: Cosmetto Artists. 

WESTMINSTER CHorr. Conductor: John Finley 
Williamson. Group of 45. Tour of Midwest and 
Southwest, en route areas, February and March, 
1958. Management: Friedberg Management, Inc. 
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On the concert stage...in their own homes...today’s great artists 
find the Baldwin significantly superior in tone, touch and reliability. 


Why this decided preference? These artists know that of all piano 
makers, Baldwin alone has the resources, facilities and personnel 
required to further the perfection of music’s classic instrument. 

In this development, we, at Baldwin, have found craftsmanship alone 
is not enough...research alone is not enough...reputation alone is 
not enough. Rather, it is a blending of all these qualities that gives 
Baldwin its high degree of acclaim among those who know best. 
Let the considered opinion of today’s great artists guide your selection 
of a grand piano. Visit your Baldwin dealer soon. Write for com- 
plete illustrated literature to: 


The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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